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TT  puzzles  us  to  say  whether  this 
-*•  book  be  more  curious,  more  desuUo- 
ry,  or  more  entertaining;  it  embraces 
so  strange  a  medley  of  subjects,  and 
treats  them  in  so  original  a  way.  In 
the  author,  the  Sportsman  predomin- 
ates even  over  the  Surgeon,  but  the 
mixtura  of  the  two  makes  a  delectable 
compound  for  the  cure  of  spleen  or  en- 
nui. For  we  have  not  only  vivid  des- 
criptions of  elephant,  tiger,  panther, 
leopard,  hyena,  wolf,  hog,  buffalo,  bad- 
ger, porcupine,  deer,  and  hare  hunting ; 
and  accounts  of  all  sorts  of  bird  catch- 
ing and  snake  charming ;  but  also  med- 
ical inquiries  into  hydrophobia  and  an- 
imal poisons  ;  natural  history,  and  ef- 
fects of  climate  ;  and  details  of  cus- 
toms, manners,  anecdotes,  &c.  &c. 
forming  altogether  one  of  those  amus- 
ing melanges  which  amateur  writers  are 
sometimes  so  fortunate  as  to  produce 
— gossiping,  intelligent,  lively,  Mon- 
taignish,  instead  of  the  usual  prolix, pro- 
sy, uninteresting,  egotistical  volumes  of 
pseudo  authors.  And  to  crown  the 
whole,  we  find  that  the  printing  was 
almost  entirely  performed  by  a  girl  un- 
der nine  years  of  age  (the  Claia  Fisher 
of  typography)  at  a  press  made  by  her 
father,  Mr.  Fowler,  of  which  press  and 
infant  compositor  the  "  Indian  Field 
Sports"  is  the  first  fruits.  In  this  point 
of  view  the  book  is  a  great  literary  cu- 


riosity ;  and  we  may  observe  that  the 
mode  of  getting  it  up  was  worthy  of  its 
contents. 

Mr.  Johnson  begins  with  a  descrip. 
tion  of  the  Jungle  country  between 
Calcutta  and  Benares,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds with  its  hunted  inmates,  both 
feathered  and  furred.     The 

"  Shecarries  (or  professed  hunters) 
are  generally  Hindoos  of  a  low  cast, 
who  gain  their  livelihood  entirely  by 
catching  birds,  hares,  and  all  sorts  of 
animals:  some  of  them  confine  them- 
selves to  catching  birds  and  hares, 
whilst  others  practise  the  art  of  catch- 
ing birds  and  various  animals  ;  another 
description  of  them  live  by  destroying 
tigers. 

"  Those  who  catch  birds  equip  them- 
selves with  a  frame-work  of  split  bam- 
boos, resembling  the  frame  of  a  paper 
kite,  the  shape  of  the  top  of  a  coffin, 
and  the  height  of  a  man,  to  which  green 
bushes  are  fastened,  leaving  two  loop 
holes  to  see  through,  and  one  lower 
down  for  their  rod  to  be  inserted 
through.  This  frame-work,  which  is 
very  light,  they  fasten  before  them 
wiieu  they  are  in  the  act  of  catch- 
ing birds,  by  which  means  they 
have  both  hands  at  liberty,  and  are 
completely  concpaled  from  the  view  of 
the  birds.  The  rod  which  they  use  is 
about  twenty-four  feet  long,  resemblin-j 
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a  fisliing-rod,  the  parts  of  wliicli  are  in- 
serted within  one  another,  and  the 
whole  contained  in  a  walking  stick. 

"  They  also  carry  with  them  horse- 
hair nooses  of  different  sizes  and 
strentjtii.  which  they  fasten  to  the  rod  ; 
likewise  birdlime,  and  a  variety  of  calls 
for  tlie  different  kinds  of  birds,  with 
which  they  imitate  them  to  the  greatest 
nicety.  They  take  with  them  likewise 
two  lines  to  which  horse-hair  nooses 
are  attached  for  catching  larger  birds, 
and  a  bag  or  net  to  carry  their  game. 

"  Thus  equipped,  they  sally  forth, 
and  as  they  proceed  through  the  differ- 
ent covers,  they  use  calls  for  such  birds 
as  generally  resort  there,  which  from 
constant  practice  is  well  known  to 
them,  and  if  any  birds  answer  their  call 
they  prepare  accordingly  for  catching 
them  ;  supposing  it  to  be  a  bevy  of 
quail,  th;'y  continue  calling  them,  until 
they  get  quite  close,  they  then  arm  the 
top  of  their  rod  with  a  feather  smeared 
with  bird-lime,  and  pass  it  through  the 
loop-hole  in  their  frame  of  ambush,  and 
to  which  they  continue  adding  other 
parts,  until  they  have  five  or  six  out, 
which  they  use  with  great  dexterity, 
and  touch  one  of  the  quails  with  the 
feather,  which  adheres  to  them  ;  they 
then  withdraw  the  rod,  arm  it  again, 
and  touch  three  or  lour  more  in  the 
same  manner  betbre  they  attempt  to  se- 
cure any  of  them. 

''  In  this  way  they  catch  all  sorts  of 
small  birds  not  much  larger  than  quail, 
on  the  ground  and  in  trees.  If  a  brown 
or  black  partridge  answers  their  call,  in- 
stead of  birdlime,  they  fasten  a  horse- 
hair noose  to  the  top  of  their  rod,  and 
when  they  are  close  to  the  birds,  they 
kecj)  dipping  the  top  of  their  rod  with 
considerable  sidll  until  they  fasten  the 
noose  on  one  of  their  necks,  thev  then 
draw  him  in,  and  go  on  catching  others 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  surprising  to 
see  with  what  cold  perseverance  ihey 
proceed.  In  a  similar  manner  they 
catch  all  kinds  of  birds,  nearly  the  size 
of  partridges."' 

The  larger  animals  are  also,  snared 
by  nooses  disposed  in  their  haunts,  and 
among  otiiers  the  hyena,  the  natural 
Iiistory  of  which  Mr.  .1.  says  is  im- 
)^crtcct,  inasniiuli  as  it  is  asserted  they 


are  untameable.     On  the   contrary,  he 
states  that 

"  A  servant  of  Mr.  William  Hunt- 
er, by  name  Thomas  .Jones,  who  liv- 
ed at  Chittra/i,  had  a  full  grown  hye- 
na which  ran  loose  about  his  house 
like  a  dog,  and  I  have  seen  him  play 
with  it  with  as  much  familiarity.  "^1  hey 
feed  on  small  animals  and  carrion,  and 
1  believe  often  come  in  for  the  prey  left 
by  tigers  and  leopards  after  their  appe- 
tites have  been  satiated.  They  are 
great  enemies  of  dogs,  and  kill  numbers 
of  them." 

"  The  natives  of  India  affirm  that  ti- 
gers, panthers,   and  leopards,   have  a 
great  aversion  to  hyenas,   on  account 
of  their  destroying  their  young,  which 
I  believe  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing,  as   the   parents  leave  them  du- 
ring the  greatest  part  of  the  day.    The 
inhabitants  therefore  feel  no  apprehen- 
sion  in  taking  away  the  young  when- 
ever they  find  them,  knowing  the  dam 
is   seldom    near.  -  -  -  -  Hyenas    are 
slow  in  their  pace,  and  altogether  inac- 
tive; I   have   often  seen  a  few  terriers 
keep  them   at  bay,  and   bite  them  se- 
verely  by   the    hind    quarters ;   their 
jaws,  however,  are  exceedingly  strong, 
and  a  single  bite,  without   holding  on 
more  than  a  few  seconds,   is  sullicient 
to  kill  a  large  dog.     They  stink  horri- 
bl}',   make  no  earths  of  their  own,  lie 
under  rocks,  or  resort  to  the  earths  of 
wolves,  as  foxes  do  to  those  of  badgers, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  wolves 
and  hyenas  in  the  same  bed  of  earths. 
"  I  was  informed  by  several  gentle- 
men  of  whose   veracity   I    could   not 
doubt,  that   Captain   Richards  of  the 
Bengal  native  infantry  had  a  servant  of 
the   tribe   of  Shecnrries,  who  was  in 
the   habit   of  going   into  the  earths  of 
wolves,   fastening  strings  on  them,  and 
on  the  legs  of  hyenas,   and  then  draw- 
ing them   out ;  he  constantly  supplied 
his  master  and  the  gentlemen  at  the  sta- 
tion with  them,  who  let  them    loose  on 
a    plain,  and     rode   after   them    witii 
spears,   for    practice  and   amusement. 
This  man  possessed  such  an  acute  and 
exquisite   sense   of    smelling,  that   he 
could  always  tell  by  it  if  there  were  ai!\ 
animals  in  the  earths,  and  could  distin- 
guish   whether    they  were  hyenas   or 
wolves."'  -  -  -  - 
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Mr.  J.  mentions  an  animal  in  the 
Ramghur  hills,  called  Dholes  or  Qui- 
hoes,  which  he  does  not  think  has  been 
described  by  any  naturalist. 

"  They  are  between  the  size 

of  a  wolf  and  a  jackall ;  slightly  made, 
of  a  light  bay  colour,  with  fierce  eyes, 
and  their  faces  sharp  like  that  of  a  grey- 
hound." 

They  are  very  fierce  and  shy,  and, 
hunting  in  packs,  often  destroy  large 
beasts  of  prey.  The  bears  seera  to  be 
a  more  humorous  race  in  India,  for 
we  are  assured 

"  They  are  often  met  by  travellers 
on  the  new  road ;  the  carriers  of 
palanquins  are  so  accustomed  to  see 
thera,that  they  take  little  noticeof  them, 
unless  they  thick  they  are  carrying  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  the  country, 
whom  in  that  case,  they  endeavour  to 
intimidate  by  pretending  that  there  is 
great  danger  in  going  on.  This  they 
do  with  the  hope  that  a  reward  will  be 
offered  them  to  proceed  ;  but  if  they 
find  that  the  person  is  aware  of  their 
tricks,  they  try  to  get  a  present,  by 
amusing  him  with  a  song,  in  which 
they  imitate  the  bear. 

"  Bears  will  often  continue  on  the 
road  in  front  of  the  palanquin  for  a  mile 
or  two,  tumbling  and  playing  all  sorts 
of  antics,  as  if  they  were  taught  to  do 
so  ;  I  believe  it  is  their  natural  disposi- 
tion, for  they  certainly  are  the  most 
amusing  creatures  imaginable  in  their 
wild  state.  It  is  no  wonder  that  with 
monkeys  they  are  led  about  to  amuse 
mankind.  It  is  astonishing  as  well  as 
ludicrous  to  see  them  climb  rocks,  and 
tumble  or  rather  roll  down  precipices. 
If  they  are  attacked  by  any  person  on 
horseback,  they  stand  erect  on  tlieir 
hind  legs,  shewing  a  fine  set  of  white 
teeth,  and  making  a  cackling  kind  of 
noise.  If  the  horse  comes  near  them, 
they  try  to  catch  him  by  the  legs,  and 
if  they  miss  him  they  tumble  over  and 
over  several  times.  They  are  easily 
speared  by  a  person  mounted  on  a 
horse  that  is  bold  enough  to  go  near 
thera." 

The  elephant,  if  not  so  sportive  as 
the  bear,  claims  from  our  impartial  au- 
thor the  higher  character  of  sagacity  ; 
and  he  adds  several  curious  instances 
to  the  already  well  known  host  of  sto- 


ries which  display  this  quality.  For  ex- 
ample ; 

"  An  elephant  belonging  to  Mr. 
Boddam  of  the  Bengal  civil  service,  at 
Gijah,  used  every  day  to  pass  over  a 
small  bridge  leading  from  his  master's 
house,  into  the  town  of  Gi/nh  ;  he  one 
day  refused  to  go  over  it,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty,  by  goring  him 
most  cruelly  with  the  Himktiss,  [iron 
instrument]  that  the  Mahout  [driver] 
could  get  him  to  venture  on  the  bridge, 
the  strength  of  which  he  first  tried  with 
his  trunk,  shewing  clearly  that  he  sus- 
pected that  it  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  ;  at  last  he  went  on,  and  before 
he  could  get  over,  the  bridge  gave  way, 
and  they  were  precipitated  into  the 
ditch,  which  killed  the  driver,  and  con- 
siderably injured  the  elephant.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  elephant 
must  have  perceived  its  feeble  state 
when  he  last  passed  over  it.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact,  that  elephants  will  sel- 
dom or  ever  go  over  strange  bridges, 
without  first  trying  with  their  trunks  if 
they  be  sufiiciently  strong  to  bear  their 
weight,  nor  will  they  ever  go  into  a 
boat  without  doing  the  same. 

"  I  had  a  remarkably  quiet  and  do' 
cile  elephant,  which  one  day  came 
loaded  with  branches  of  trees  for 
provender,  followed  by  a  number  of 
villagers,  calling  tor  mercy  (their  usual 
cry  when  ill  used  ;)  complaining  that 
the  Mahout  had  stolen  a  kid  from  them 
and  that  it  was  then  on  the  elephant, 
under  the  branches  of  the  trees.  The 
Mahout  took  an  opportunity  of  de- 
camping into  the  village  and  hiding 
himself.  I  ordered  the  elephant  to  be 
unloaded,  and  was  surprised  to  see  that 
he  would  not  allow  any  person  to  come 
near  to  him,  when  at  all  other  times 
he  was  perfectly  tractable  and  obedient, 
f'omliining  all  the  circumstances,  I 
was  convinced  that  the  Mahout  was 
guilty,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  noise,  I  re- 
compensed the  people  for  the  loss  of 
their  kid.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone 
away,  the  elephant  allowed  himself  to 
be  unloaded,  and  the  kid  was  found 
under  the  branches,  as  described  by 
the  people.  I  learnt  from  my  Sarcar, 
that  similar  complaints  had  been  made 
to  him  before,  and  that  the  rascal  of  a 
Mahout  made  it  a  practice  to  ride  the 
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elephant  into  the  midst  of  a  herd  of 
goats,  and  had  taupht  him  to  pick  up 
any  of  the  young  ones  he  directed  ;  he 
had  also  accustomed  him  to  steal  their 
pumpions  and  otlier  vegetables  that 
grew  against  the  inside  of  their  fences 
like  french  beans,  which  could  only  be 
reached  by  an  elephant.  He  was  the 
best  Mahout,  I  ever  knew  and  so  great 
a  rogue,  that  I  was  obliged  to  dis- 
charge him. 

"  The  very  day  that  he  left  my  ser- 
vice, the  elephant's  eyes  were  closed, 
which  ho  did  not  open  again  in  less 
than  a  fortnight,  when  it  was  discover- 
ed that  he  was  blind.  Two  small  es- 
chars, one  in  each  eye,  were  visible, 
which  indicated  pretty  strongly  that  he 
had  been  made  blind  by  some  sharp 
instrument,  most  probably  a  heated 
needle.  The  suspicion  was  very 
stron<T  against  the  former  keeper,  of 
whom  I  never  heard  any  thing  after. 
The  elephant  I   frequently  rode    on, 


shooting,  for  many  years  after  this, 
through  heavy  covers,  intersected  with 
ravines,  rivers,  and  over  hollow  and  un- 
even ground,  and  he  scarcely  ever 
made  a  false  step  with  me,  and  never 
once  tumbled.  He  used  to  touch  the 
ground  with  his  trunk  on  every  spot 
where  his  feet  were  to  be  placed,  and  in 
so  light  and  quick  a  manner  as  scarcely 
to  be  perceived.  The  Mahotit  would 
often  make  him  remove  large  stones, 
lumps  ofearth,or  timber  out  of  his  way, 
frequently  climb  up  and  down  banks, 
that  no  horse  could  get  over ;  he  would 
also  occasionally  break  off  branches  of 
trees  that  were  in  the  way  of  the  How- 
dah  to  enable  me  to  pass. 

"  Although  perfectly  blind,  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  sporting  ele- 
phants of  his  small  size  in  the  country, 
and  he  travelled  at  a  tolerably  good 
rate,  and  was  remarkably  easy  in  his 
paces." 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR. 


BY    R.    SOUTHEY,    ESQ. 

TN  our     last,    describing  a  French  page  to  page,  till  our  whole  mind  was 

picture   styled    a  great    work,  we  engrossed;  and   we  now  as  truly  state 

pointed   out   that  it  could    only  justly  our  opinion,  that  Mr.  Sonthey  has  be- 

be   so  designated  with  reference   to  its  gun  the  consummation  and  consolida- 

immense  size  ;  and  now,  we  find  our-  tion  of  his  literary  fame  in  this  admira- 

sclves   most  agreeably  called  upon  to  ble  Volume. 

reverse  our  mode  of  expression,  and  We  can  hardly  communicate  to  our 
say,  if  this  book  be  termed,  in  the  com-  readers  an  idea  of  the  impression  made 
mon  phrase  a  heavy  quarto,  it  can  only  by  the  devotion  of  a  k\\  hours  to  this 
justly  be  with  reference  to  its  bulk.  History.  Any  extracts,  by  detaching 
For  it  is  a  noble  History ;  and  if  the  the  continued  interest,  must  injure  it. 
name  of  its  author  had  not  already  There  are,  no  doubt,  links  of  the  chain 
stood  so  eminently  high,  this  produc-  more  perfectly  wrought  than  others  ; 
tion  alone  would  have  engraved  it  on  but  it  is  the  whole  chain,  unbroken, 
that  splendid  roll  where  the  name  of  and  binding  the  senses,  which  compels 
Gibbon,  of  Hume,  and  of  Robertson,  fron)  us  the  strong  acknowledgment  of 
are  inscribed  in  immortal  characters.  the  writer's  powers.  The  matters  re- 
We  confess  that  we  opened  these  corded  are  worthy  of  the  ablest  pen  ; 
pages  with  apprehension  of  fatigue;  the  style  is  peculiar,  and  peculiarly 
we  thought  that  at  best  the  narrative  vivid  ;  sometimes  highly  elevated,  al- 
must  come  upon  us  like  a  twice  told  ways  clear  and  forcible,  and  generally 
tale,  for  the  events  seemed  to  be  recent,  subdivided  (as  will  appear  from  our 
and  too  important  to  admit  of  forget-  selections)  in  a  new  manner,  which  re- 
fulness,  and  too  well  known  to  allow  of  licves  us  from  the  rounding  of  long  pe- 
.  any  novelty  in  disposition  and  colour-  riods  without  beintr  abrupt,  but  on  the 
ing.  We  were  entirely  mistaken.  The  contrary  giving  full  devcloptment  to  the 
interest  of  the  story  grew  upon  us  from  author's  meaning. 
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IS 


One  prominent  consideration  attach- 
ed to  every  historical  work  is  that  of 
its  political  bias.  Upon  this  view  we 
have  (trying  to  have  as  little  bias  as 
possible  ourselves)  maturely  weighed 
Mr.  Southey's  production.  The  re- 
sult of  this  examination  leads  us  to  say 
that  the  evident  leaning  of  his  mind  to 
what  for  want  of  a  better  understood 
appellation  we  must  call  Tory  princi- 
ples, does  not  in  any  material  degree 
affect  the  imparti;dity  and  integrity  of 
his  Work.  It  is  true  that  he  speaks  of 
Buonaparte,  of  his  Generals  on  the 
Peninsula,  and  of  the  Revolution  in  in- 
dignant terms,  but  his  facts  bear  out 
his  language ;  and  when  errors  or 
crimes  are  committed  by  those  towards 
whom  greater  leniency  might  be  antici- 
pated, we  do  not  perceive  tliat  he 
spares  to  reprove  or  stigmatize  them  as 
they  deserve. 

Having  offered  these  few  words  on 
a  topic  far  from  congenial  to  our  taste, 
we  shall  advance  with  the  more  pleas- 
ant part  of  our  task. 

The  History  of  the  late  War  is  dedi- 
cated to  The  king,  under  whose  glori- 
ous auspices  it  was  so  gloriously  con- 
ducted and   so    gloriously  concluded, 
A  Preface  explainsthe  delay  of  publica- 
tion, till  the  fullest  and    most  correct 
knowledge  of  the  subject  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  and   it  is  asserted,  on  obvious- 
ly good  grounds,  that  "  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Strada's  Decades,  no  history 
composed  by  one  who  was  not  an  act- 
or  in  it,   has    appeared    with    higher 
claims  to    authority.     Indeed    private 
as   well   as  public  sources  of  the  best 
kind  have  been  drained  to  enrich  this 
work;  and  it  is   to  the  diligence  with 
which  this  labour  has  been  executed, 
as  well  as  the  high  and  unquestionable 
nature  of  the  data  consuhed,  that  we 
owe  the  excellence  of  the  record.  We 
ought  also  to  take  into    account    the 
particular  fitness  of  the  author,  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Spanish  lit- 
erature and  the  previous  annals  of  the 
P'-ninsula,  prepared  him  for  the  accom- 
pli.sliment  of  this  arduous  undertaking. 

Aftrr  the  preliminary  Chapter  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  the  Volume 
sets  out  with  the  Treaty  of  Fontain- 
bleau.  and  the  consequent  invasion  of 
Portugal ;  and  brings  down  the  histo- 


ry through  all  the  memorable  events  of 
1807  and  1808,  to  the  close  of  our 
first  Campaign  m  the  Peninsula  by  the 
battle  of  Corunna,  and  the  embarka- 
tion   of  the  British  16,  17   Jan.  1809- 

From  the  multitude  of  interesting 
statements  with  which  this  narrative 
abounds,  we  shall  select  a  few  calcula- 
ted to  display  (as  far  as  our  brief  space 
renders  practicable  when  treating  of  so 
copious  a  subject,)  the  authors  man- 
ner, and  some  "of  the  matter  not  hither- 
to placed  in  a  hght  so  distinct  and  im- 
pressive. Our  first  relate  to  the 
French  General  Junot  in  Lisbon,  and 
to  that  unfortunate  city  while  under  his 
oppressive  tyranny.  The  French 
army 

-  -  "  had  entered   Portugal  with  so 
little  baggage,  that  even   the  generals 
borrowed,  or  rather  demanded,  linen 
from   those   upon    whom    they    were 
quartered.     Soon,    however,    without 
having   received    an}^    supplies    from 
home,   they  v.ere  not  only  s[)lendidly 
furnished  with  ornamental  apparel,  but 
sent  to  France  large  remittances  in  bills, 
money,  and   effects,  especially  in  cot- 
ton, which  the  chief  officers  bought  up 
so  greedily,  that  the  price  was  trebled 
by  their  competition.     The  emigration 
had   been   determined   on   so  late  that 
many  rich   prizes  fell  into  their  hands. 
Fourteen    cart-loaiis  of  plate  from  the 
patriarchal  church  reached  the  quay  at 
Belem  too  late  to  be  received  on  board. 
This   treasure    was  conveyed  back  to 
the  church,  but  the  packing  cases  bore 
witness  of  its   intent  to  emigrate  ;  and 
when   the  French  seized  it  they  added 
to  their   booly  a   splendid   service  for 
the  altar  of  the  sacrament,  which  had 
been    wrought   by   the  most  celebrated 
artist  in  France.     .Junot  fitted  himselt 
out  with  the  spoils  of  Qtieluz,  and  Loi- 
son   had  shirts   made  of  the   cambric 
sheets  belonging   to   the  royal  family 
wiiich  were   found  at  Mufra.     These 
palaces     afforded     precious     plunder, 
which  there  had  been  no  time  to  secure. 
The  plate  was  soon  melted  into  ingots, 
the  gold  and  jewels  divided  among  the 
generals,  and  the   rich    cloths  of  gold 
burnt  for  the  metal,   which  constituted 
the  smallest  part  of  their  value.     The 
soldiers  had  not  the  same  opportunities 
of  pillage  and  peculation,  but  they  suf- 
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fercd  no  opportunity  to  escape  :  those 
who  were  quartered  in  the  great  con- 
vent ol"  St.  l-)omins[os  pulled  down  the 
doors  and  window-frames,  and  put  up 
the  wood  and  iron  work  at  auction. 
Vet  their  insolence  was  more  intolera- 
ble than  their  rapacity,  and  their  licen- 
tious habits  worse  than  both.  The 
Revolution  had  found  the  French  a  vi- 
cious people,  and  it  had  completed 
their  corruption.  It  had  removed  all 
restraints  of  religion,  all  sense  of  hon- 
our, all  regard  for  family  or  individual 
character;  the  sole  object  of  their  gov- 
ernment was  to  make  them  soldiers, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  govern- 
ment the  wickedest  men  were  the  best. 
.Tunot  himself  set  an  example  of  profli- 
gacy :  he  introduced  the  fashion  of  las- 
civious dances,  imported  perhaps  from 
^Sypt — one  of  them  bears  his  name  ; 
and  the  Portugueze  say  that  no  man 
who  regards  the  honor  oi' his  female  rel- 
atives would  suffer  them  to  practise  it." 
"The  situation  of  Lisbon,  at  this 
time,  is  one  to  wliich  history  affords  no 
parallel  :  it  suffered  neither  war,  nor 
pestilence,  nor  famine,  yet  these  visita- 
tions could  scarcely  have  produced  a 
greater  degree  of  misery  :  and  the  ca- 
lamity did  not  admit  of  iiope,  for  whith- 
er at  this  time  could  Portugal  look  for 
deliverance  ?  As  the  government  was 
now  eflectualiy  converted  into  a  milita- 
ry usurpation,  it  became  easy  to  simpli- 
fy its  operations;  and  most  of  the  per- 
sons formerly  employed  in  civil  de- 
partments were  dismissed  fron)  otlice. 
Some  of  thorn  were  at  once  turned  off; 
others  bad  documents  given  them,  en- 
titling them  to  be  reinstated  upon  va- 
cancies ;|  a  few  had  some  trifling 
pension  promised.  All  who  had  de- 
pended for  employment  and  sul)sistence 
upon  foreign  trade  were  now  destitute. 
Whole  families  were  thus  suddenly  re- 
duced to  i^overty  and  actual  want. 
Their  trinkets  went  fust  ;  whatever 
was  saleable  followed  :  things  oflered 
for  sale  at  such  a  time  were  sold  at  half 
their  value,  while  the  price  of  food  was 
daily  augmenting.  It  was  a  dismal 
thing  to  see  the  Mint  beset  with  per- 
sons who  carried  thither  the  iaw  arti- 
cles of  plate  with  which  they  had  form- 
erly set  forth  a  comfortal)le  board,  and 
the  ornaments  which  they  had  worn  in 


happier  days.  It  was  a  dismal  thing 
to  see  men  pale  with  anxiety  pressing 
through  crowds  who  were  on  the  same 
miserable  errand,  and  women  weeping 
as  they  ollered  their  little  treasure  to 
the  scales.  Persons  who  had  lived  in 
plenty  and  respectability  were  seen 
publicly  asking  aljns — for  thousands 
were  at  once  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  begging  or  stealing  ;  and  women,  of 
unblemished  virtue  till  this  fatal  season, 
walked  the  streets,  offering  themselves 
to  prostitution,  that  the  mother  might 
obtain  bread  for  her  hungry  children, — 
the  daughter  for  her  starving  parents. 
Such  was  the  state  to  which  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  in  Europe  was 
reduced  .' 

"  As  the  general  distress  increased, 
tyraiiny  became  more  rigorous,  and 
rapine  more  impatient.  -  -  -  -Suicide, 
which  had  scarcely  ever  been  heard  of 
in  Portugal,  became  now  almost  a  dai- 
ly act.  There  is  no  inhumanity  like 
that  of  avarice.  The  Royal  Hospital 
at  Lisbon  was  one  of  the  noblest  insti- 
tutions in  the  world.  Under  the  house 
of  Craganza  it  was  the  admiration  of  all 
who  knew  how  munificently  it  was 
supported,  and  how  admirably  con- 
ducted ;  under  the  usurpation  of  the 
French  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
patients  who  died  there  perished  for 
want  of  food.'"' 

The  following  is  as  curious  as  it  is 
a  remarkable  account  of  a  great  na- 
tional superstition,  and  is  admiiably 
written — 

"  The  French,  in  the  pride  of  their 
strength,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  na- 
tional character,  despised  this  poor  op- 
pressed people  too  much  to  be  in  any 
fear  of  what  despair  might  impel  them 
to  ;  and  one  remarkable  effect  of  the 
general  misery  tended  at  once  to  in- 
crease their  contempt  and  their  security. 
There  exists  in  Portugal  a  strange  su- 
perstition concerning  King  Sebastian, 
whose  re-appearance  is  as  confidently 
expected  by  many  of  the  Portugueze  as 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Jews. 
The  rise  and  progress  of  this  belief 
forms  a  curious  part  of  their  history  :  it 
began  in  hope,  when  the  return  of  thai 
ui.happy  prince  was  not  only  possible, 
but  might  have  been  considered  likely, 
it  was   fostered    by  the  policy   of  the 
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Braganzan  party  after  all  reasonable 
hope  had   ceased  •,  and  length  of  t  me 
served  only  to  ripen  it  into  a  confirm- 
ed and  rooted  superstition,  which  even 
the  intolerance  of  the  Inquisition  spar- 
ed, for  the  sake  of  the  loyal  and  patri- 
otic  feelings  in   which  it  had  its  birth. 
The  Holy  Office  never  interfered   far- 
ther with  tlie  sect  than  to  prohibit  the 
publication  of  its  numerous  prophecies, 
which  were  suffered  to  circulate  in  pri- 
vate.    For   many  years   the    persons 
who  held  this  strange  opinion  had  been 
content  to  enjoy  their  dream  in  private, 
shrinking  from   observation   and    from 
ridicule;  but  as  the  belief  had  begun  in 
a  time  of  deep  calamity,  so  now  when 
a  heavier  evil  had  overwhelmed  the 
kingdom,  it   spread  beyond  all  former 
example.     Their   prophecies  were  tri- 
umphantly brought  to  light,   for  only 
in  the   promises    which  were  held  out 
could  the  Fortugueze  find  consolation  ; 
and    proselytes  increased    so    rapidly 
that  half  Lisbon  became  Sebastianists. 
The  delusion  was  not  confined  to  the 
lower  orders — it  reached  the  educated 
classes  ;  and    men  who  had  graduated 
in  theology  became  professors  of  a  faith 
which   announced   that   Portugal    was 
soon   to   be  the  head  of  the  Fifth  and 
Universal   Monarchy.     Sebastian  was 
speedily  to  come   from  the  Secret  Isl- 
and ;  the  Queen  would  resign  the  scep- 
tre   into  his  hands :    he   would    give 
Buonaparte  battle   near   Evora  on  the 
field  of  Sertorius,  slay  the  tyrant,  and 
become  monarch  of  the  world.     Thrse 
events  had  long  been  predicted  ;  and  it 
had   long  since  been   shown    that  tlie 
very  year  in  which  they   must   occu- 
was  mystically  prefigured  in   the  arms 
of  Portugal.     Those   arms   had    been 
miraculously    given  to  the   founder  of 
the  Portugueze  monarchy ;    and    the 
five  wounds  were   represented  in  the 
shield  by  as  many  round   mavks  or  ci- 
phers, two  on    each  side,   and  one  in 
the  middle.     Bandarra  the  shoemaker, 
who   was  one  of  the  greatest  of  their 
old  prophets,  had  taught  them  the  mys- 
tery therein.     Place  two  O's  one  upon 
the  other,  said  he,  place  another  on  tlie 
right  hand,   then  make  a  second  figure 
like  the   first,  and  you  have  the    date 


given.*  The  year  being  thus  clearly 
designated,  the  time  of  his  appearance 
was  fixed  for  the  holy  week  ;  on  Holy 
Thursday  they  affirmed  the  storra 
would  gather,  and  from  that  time  till 
the  Sunday  there  would  be  die  most 
tremendous  din  of  battle  that  had  ever 
been  heard  in  the  world, — for  this 
April  was  the  month  of  Lightning 
which  Bandarra  had  foretold.  In 
pledge  of  all  this,  some  of  the  bolder 
believers  declared  that  there  would  be 
a  full  moon  on  the  liJth  of  March, — 
when  she  was  in  the  wane  !  It  was  a 
prevalent  opinion  that  the  Encoberto^ 
or  the  Hidden  One,  as  they  called  Se- 
bastian, was  actually  on  board  the 
Russian  squadron  ! 

'•  Those  parts  of  the  old  prophecies 
which  clearly  poinied  to  the  year  1640, 
when  the  event  for  which  they  were 
intended  was  accomplished,  were  omit- 
ted in  the  copies  vviuch  were  now  cir- 
culated and  sought  with  equal  avidity. 
Other  parts  were  easily  fitted  to  the 
present  circumstances.  A  rhyme,  im- 
porting that  he  of  Braganza  would  go 
out  and  he  of  France  would  come  in, 
which  was  written  concerning  the  war 
of  the  Succession,  was  now  interpreted 
to  point  to  the  Prince  of  Brazil  and 
Buonaparte :  and  the  imperial  eagle 
which  was  preserved  in  the  Spanish 
banners  after  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
against  which  so  many  denunciations 
had  been  poured  out,  was  the  device 
of  tliis  new  tyrant.  The  Secret  Island 
had  lately  been  seen  from  the  coast  of 
Algarve,  and  the  quay  distinguished 
from  which  Sebastian  was  to  embark, 
and  tlie  fleet  in  which  he  was  to  sail. 
The  tongues  of  the  dumb  had  been 
loosed,  and  an  infant  of  three  months 
had  distinctly  spoken  in  Lisbon,  to  an- 


•  Poe  dois  OS  hum  sobre  outro, 

E  poe  the  o':tro  n  direita, 
Poe  outre  como  oprimeiro, 

Ahi  tens  a  contaj'eita. 

A  Sebasiianist  was  explaininrf  tliis  te  P.  Jose  AgTis- 
tiiiliode  Macedo,  who  asked  Iiim  now  he  had  made 
oiu  the  808.  whtri  ihe  ilvousaiid  was  ?  The  believer 
pointed  to  tlie  flag-siaffirom  which  the  Portugtieze 
coluuis  were  fl) lUff  on  the  Mint— There  it  is  straig;ht 
and  upright,  behind  the  five  wciiiids,  which  the 
voice  of  the  Prophet  has  eonvcrted  into  ciphers. 

Another  prophecy  f^ave  the  date  by  thirty  pair  of 
seissars,  the  bows  standing  for  ciphers  ;  and  the  scis- 
sors, when  onened,  each  represented  a  P4.on>an  X. 
t  am  not sufBciently  versed  in  the  arithmetic  of  the 
prophets  to  discover  how  this  is  summed  up  into 
18C8. 
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nounce  his  coming.  One  believer  read 
propiiecies  in  the  lines  of  those  sea- 
shells  upon  which  a  resemblance  to  mu- 
sical characters  may  be  fancied.  The 
eflect  of  this  infatuation  was  tliat  in 
whatever  happened  the  Sebaslianists 
found  something  to  confirm  tiurir  failh, 
and  every  fresh  calamity  was  hailed  by 
them  as  a  fuliilment  of  what  had  been 
foretold.  Tlie  emigration  of  the  Prince 
and  the  entrance  of  the  French  were 
both  in  the  prophecies,  and  both  there- 
fore were  regmded  with  complacency 
by  tlie  behevers.  When  the  French 
flag  was  hoisted  they  cried  iJravo  ! 
these  are  tlie  eagles  at  the  sight  of 
which  Bandarra,  one  of  the  greatest 
prophets  t'lat  ever  existed,  shed  tears  ! 
During  the  luniult  in  Lisbon  their  cry 
was,  Let  them  fire !  let  them  kill  !  all 
this  is  in  the  prophecies.  This  folly 
gave  occasion  to  many  impositions, 
which  served  less  to  expose  the  credu- 
lity of  individuals,  than  to  increase  the 
prevalent  delusion.  One  Sebastianist 
found  a  letter  from  King  Sebastian  in 
the  belly  of  a  fish,  appointing  him  to 
Bieet  hiin  at  night  on  a  certain  part  of 
the  shore.  A  more  skiUul  trick  was 
practised  upon  another  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. An  egg  was  produced  with  the 
letters  V.  D.  S.  R.  P.  distinctly  traced 
upon  the  shell;  the  owner  <tf  the  hen 
in  whose  nest  it  was  deposited  fully  be- 
lieved tliatit  had  been  laid  in  this  state, 
and  the  letters  were  immediately  in- 
terpreted to  mean  i'ice  Dnm  Sehns- 
f.iam  R.ei  de  Fortvgal.  I'he  tidings 
spread  over  the  city,  and  crowds  flock- 
ed to  the  house.  I'he  egg  was  sent 
round  in  a  silver  salver  to  the  higher 
order  of  believers.  After  it  had  been 
the  great  topic  of  conversation  for  three 
days,  it  was  carried  to  Junot,  by  whom 
it  was  detained  as  wortliy  of  being  plac- 
ed in  the  National  Museum  at  Paris. 
These  things  naturally  excited  the 
contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  French  ; 
nevertheless,  when  .lunot,  as  if  to  |)ut 
out  of  reinenilirance  the  very  names 
of  the  Koyal  Family,  ordered  the  shijts 
that  were  called  tlie  Prince  and  the 
Queen  to  be  called  the  Porluiiuey.e  and 
the  City  of  Lisbon;  he  altered  the 
name  vif  the  St.  Sebastian  also."' 

Similar   scenes,   and     indeed    more 
hloQfly  than   those  we  have  recorded 


from  this  excellent  volume,  were  re- 
acted afterwards  at  Madrid.  The  mis- 
conduct of  every  individual  of  the  Roy- 
al family  of  Spain,  which  contributed 
so  much  to  these  sad  disasters,  is  held 
up  to  proper  scorn  and  detestation  ;  and 
no  one  appears  more  prominently  on 
the  tapis  than  the  Queen  in  her  anxiety 
for  hei  paramour  Godoy,  when  impris- 
oned by  the  predominant  faction — iMu- 
rat  being  then  the  representative  of 
Buonaparte  in  the  devoted  capital  : 

"  iNo  King  ever  placed  his  I'avour 
more  unworthily  than  Charles,  but 
tiiere  was  a  sincerity  in  his  friendship 
which  almost  amounted  to  virtue,  and 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  better 
monarch.  The  Queen's  attachment 
also,  which  is  more  explained,  had  a 
character  of  enduring  passion  and  self- 
abandonment  seldom  to  be  found  in  one 
at  once  so  vicious  and  so  weak.  From 
this  time  she  wearied  Murat  with  let- 
ters, written  in  the  most  barbarous 
French  and  most  confused  manner, 
wherein  she  exprc^ssfd  her  fears  and 
her  resentments. 

The  massacre  of  the  2d  of  May  has 
been  frequently  described  ;  but  the 
following  may  be  quoted  as  new  feat- 
ures, or  if  not,  as  being  very  strikingly 
painted  : 

"An  Englishman  who  was   in 

the  midst  of  this  dreadful  scene,  told  me 
the  carnage  was  very  great,  and  that  he 
believed  the  French  lost  more  than  the 
Spaniards.  This  gentleman  happened 
to  be  lodging  with  the  same  persons 
with  whom  1  had  lodged  in  the  year 
\T\)G.  Two  women  were  killed  in 
the  house.  The  mistress  (an  Irish 
Catholic)  dressed  up  a  stool  as  an  altar, 
with  a  crucifix  in  the  middle,  St.  Anto- 
nio on  one  side,  and  St.  1  know  not 
who  on  the  other,  and  before  these 
idols  s!ie  and  her  husband  and  the 
whole  family  were  kneeling  and  pray- 
ing wliile  the  firing  continued.  This 
])Oor  woman  actually  died  of  fear. — In 
the  Mcmoires  (Van  Solclat  the  iMama- 
lnkes  are  said  to  have  made  a  great 
sliiughter  that  day.  One  of  them 
breaking  into  a  house  from  which  a 
musket  had  been  fired,  was  run  through 
witii  a  sword  by  a  very  beautiful  girl, 
who  was  immediately  cut  down  by  his 
companions.     A  man  who  got  his  live- 
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lihood  by  the  cliase,  and  was  an  uner- 
ring shot,  expended  eight  and  twenty 
cartridges  upon  the  French,  bringing 
down  a  man  with  each  :  when  his  am- 
munition was  spent,  he  armed  himseh' 
with  a  dagger,  and  rnshing  against  a 
body  of  the  enemy,  fought  till  the  last 
gasp. 

A  singular  contrivance  was  resorted 
to  in  order  to  inform  R«mana  of  the 
state  of  affairs  at  home,  so  as  to  induce 
him  to  whhdraw  the  Spanish  troops 
from  the  BaUic,  whither  the  insidious 
policy  of  Buonaparte  had  transported 
them. 

In  proof  of  Mr.  Southey's  talents  as 
a  historian,  we  shall  adduce  only  very 
short  examples  :  these,  however,  in 
our  judgment,  sufficiently  attest  his 
qualifications  to  be  of  the  foremost  or- 
der, whether  as  they  regard  acuteness 
or  comprehensiveness.  Treating  of  the 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  early  prom- 
ise of  the  French  Revolution,  who  in  the 
end  adhered  so  slavishly  to  the  despot 
who  blasted  all  its  delusive  prospects, 
Mr.  S.  says   finely, 

"  More  extraordinary    was  the 

weakness  of  those,  who  having  been 
the  friends  of  France  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  when  they  be- 
lieved that  the  cause  of  liberty  was  im- 
plicated in  her  success,  looked  with 
complacency  now  upon  the  progress 
which  opposhion  was  making  in  the 
world,  because  France  was  the  oppres- 
sor. They  had  turned  their  faces  to- 
wards the  east,  in  the  morning,  to  wor- 
ship the  rising  sun  and  now  when  it 
was  evening  they  were  looking  east- 
ward still,  obstinately  affirming  that  still 
the  sun  was  there.  Time  had  passed 
on  ;  circumstances  were  changed  ; 
nothing  remained  stationary  except 
their  understandings  ;  and  because  they 
had  been  incapable  of  deriving  wisdom 
from  experience,  they  called  themselves 
consistent.*' 

The  Volume,  as  we  have  stated,  ter- 
minates with  tiie  disastrous  retreat  to 
Corunna,  with  the  bright  halo  of  victo- 
rv  thrown  about  its  closing  day. 
Among  the  excesses  committed  by  cur 
desperate  soldiery,  no  longer  under  the 
salutary  restraints  of  discipline,  we  read 

"       ATHENEinS  VOL.  13. 


with  great  regret,  the  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  castle  of  Benevcnte, 
one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  age 
of  chivalry. 

Even  more  affecting  is  the  next  rela- 
tion :  Sir  J.  Moore  having  resolved  to 
retreat  into  Galicia,  did  not  adopt  the 
measures  recommended  by  Romana  ; 
accordingly 

"  He  desired  that  the  high  road 

ofManzanal  might  be  left  to  him,  say- 
ing, he  would  defend  that  and  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  Galicia  by  Villafran- 
ra  ;  and  that  Romana  might  take  the 
Foncebadon  pass,  and  enter  by  way  of 
the  \  al  de  Orras  and  Puebla  de  Sana- 
bria.  And  here  a  proof  of  Spanish 
magnanimity  was  given  by  these  half 
armed,  half  naked,  and  half  famished 
men,  for  such  they  literally  were.  A 
malignant  fever  was  raging  among  them, 
and  long  fatigue,  privations,  and  disease, 
made  them  appear  more  like  an  ambu- 
latory hospital  than  an  army.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  might  have  been 
supposed  they  would  have  sought  to  se- 
cure their  retreat  under  protection  of 
the  British  to  Corunna  and  Ferrol. 
But  Romana  and  his  forlorn  band  were 
too  high  minded  to  attach  themselves 
as  a  burden  upon  those  allies  with 
whom  they  had  so  lately  expected  to 
co-operate  in  honourable  and  hopeful 
enterprise  ;  and  they  assented  without 
hesitation  to  the  Britisli  General's  desire. 
Romana  only  requested  that  the  British 
troops  might  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
commit  disorders  which  even  in  an  en- 
emy's country  ought  never  to  be  allow- 
ed ;  it  must  have  been  painful  indeed 
tor  Sir  John  IMoore  to  have  heard  of 
such  excesses,  and  still  more  painful  to 
feel,  that  in  a  retreat  so  hasty  as  this 
was  intended  to  be,  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  them." 

To  efface  in  some  degree  the  remem- 
brance of  these  painful  incidents,  we 
take  permission  to  give  two  or  three 
traits  of  a  different  class  from  the  field 
of  Corunna.  Corunna  was  so  bad  a 
position,  '^  that  some  of  our  genera!  offi- 
cers advised  the  commander  to  propose 
terms  to  Soult,  for  permitting  the  army 
to  embark  unmolested.  -  -  -  -  - 
Happily  for  his  own  memory,  upon  far- 
ther consideration,  he  rejected  the  ad- 
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vice.  It  is  sufficiently  disgraceful  that 
such  advice  should  have  been  given  ; 
and  deeply  is  T.ngland  indebted  to  Sir 
John  IVloore  for  saving  the  army  from 
this  last  and  utter  ignominy,  and  giving 
it  an  opportunity  of  displaying  to  the 
world  that  courage  which  had  never 
forsaken  it,  and  retrieving  the  honour 
whicii,  had  this  counsel  been  followed, 
would  irretrievably  have  been  lost. 

"  Sir  David  Baird  had  his  arm  shat- 
tered with  a  grape-shot  as  he  was  lead- 
ing on  his  division.  -  -  Marshal  Soult's 
intention  was  to  force  the  right  of  the 
British,  and  thus  to  interpose  between 
Corunna  and  the  army,  and  cut  it  off 
from  the  place  of  embarkation.  Fail- 
ing in  this  attempt,  he  was  now  endeav- 
ouring to  outflank  it.  Half  of  the  4th 
regiment  was  therefore  ordered  to  fall 
back,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
other  half.  The  manoeuvre  was  excel- 
lently performed,  and  they  commenced 
a  heavy  flanking  fire :  Sir  John  Moore 
called  out  to  them,  that  this  was  exact- 
ly what  he  wanted  to  be  done,  and  rode 
on  to  the  50th,  commanded  by  Majors 
Napier  and  Stanhope.  They  got  over 
an  inclosure  in  their  front,  charged  the 
enemy  most  gallantly,  and  drove  them 
out  of  the  village  of  Elvina  ;  but  Major 
TSapier,  advancing  too  far  in  the  pur- 
suit, received  several  wounds,  and  was 
made  prisoner,  and  Major  Stanhope 
was  killed. 

"  The  General  now  proceeded  to  the 
42d.  '  Highlanders,' said  he,  'remem- 
ber Egypt  ! ' — they  rushed  on,  and 
drove  the  French  before  them,  till  they 
M'ere  stopped  by  a  wall  :  Sir  John  ac- 
companied them  in  this  charge.  He 
now  sent  Captain  Hardinge  to  order  up 
a  battalion  of  guards  to  the  left  flank  of 
the  42(1.  The  ofllicer  commanding  the 
light  infantry  conceived,  at  this,  that 
they  were  to  be  relieved  by  the  guards, 
because  their  ammunition  was  nearly 
expended,  and  he  began  to  fall  back. 
The  CJeneral,  discovering  the  mistake, 
said  to  them,  '  My  brave  42d,  join  your 
comrades  :  ammunition  is  coming,  and 
you  have  your  bayonets."  I'pon  this 
they  instnntly  moved  forward.  Cap- 
tam  Hardinge  returned,  and  pointed 
out  to  the  (J'neral  wiiere  the  guards 
were  advancing.  The  enemy  kept  up 
a  hot  fire,  and  their  artillery  phiyed  in- 


cessantly on  the  spot  where  they  were 
standing.  A  cannon-shot  struck  Sir 
John  and  carried  away  his  left  shoulder, 
and  part  of  the  collar-bone,  leaving  the 
arm  hanging  by  the  flesh.  He  fell 
from  his  horse  on  his  back,  his  counte- 
nance did  not  change,  neither  did  he 
betray  the  least  sensation  of  pain. 
Captain  Hardinge,  who  dismounted, 
and  took  him#by  the  hand,  observed 
him  anxiously  watching  the  42d,  which 
was  warmly  engaged,  and  told  him 
they  were  advancing  ;  and  upon  that 
intelligence  his  countenance  brightened. 
Colonel  Graham,  who  now  came  up  to 
assist  him,  seeing  the  composure  of  his 
features, began  to  hope  that  he  was  not 
wounded,  till  he  perceived  the  dreadful 
laceration.  From  the  size  of  the  wound, 
it  was  in  vain  to  make  any  attempt  at 
stopping  the  blood  ;  and  Sir  John  con- 
sented to  be  removed  in  a  blanket  to 
the  rear.  In  raising  him  up,  his  sword, 
hanging  on  the  wounded  side,  touched 
his  arm,  and  became  entangled  between 
his  legs :  Captain  Hardinge  began  to 
unbuckle  it ;  but  the  general  said,  in 
his  usual  tone  and  manner,  and  in  a 
distinct  voice, '  It  is  as  wefl  as  it  is  ;  I 
had  rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field 
with  me.'  Six  soldiers  of  the  42d  and 
the  guards  bore  him.  Hardinge,  ob- 
serving his  composure,  began  to  hope 
that  the  wound  might  not  be  mortal, 
and  said  to  him,  he  trusted  he  might  be 
spared  to  the  army,  and  recover. 
Moore  turned  his  head,  and  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  wound  tor  a  few  sec- 
onds, replied,  '  No,  Hardinge,  I  feel 
that  to  be  impossible.' 

'•'  As  the  soldiers  were  carrying  him 
slowly  along,  he  made  them  frequently 
turn  round, that  he  might  see  the  field 
of  battle,  and  listen  to  the  firing;  and 
he  was  well  pleased  when  the  sound 
grew  nUnter.  A  spring-waggon  came 
up,  bearing  Colonel  Wynch,  who  was 
wounded  :  the  Colonel  asked  who 
was  in  the  blanket,  and  being  told  it 
was  Sir  John  Moore,  wished  him  to  be 
placed  in  the  waggon.  Sir  John  asked 
one  of  the  Highlanders  wjielher  he 
thought  the  waggon  or  the  blanket  was 
best?  and  the  man  salt!  the  blanket 
would  not  shake  liim  so  much,  as  he 
and  the  other  soldiers  would  keep  the 
step,  and  cany   him   easy.     So   thev 
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proceeded  with  him  to  his  quarters  at 

Corunna,  weeping  as  they  went. 

"  The  General  lived  to  hear  that  the 
battle  was  won.  '  Are  the  French 
beaten  ?'  was  the  question  whicli  he  re- 
peated to  every  one  who  came  into  his 
apartment ;  and  he  expressed  how 
great  a  satisfaction  it  was  to  him  to 
know  that  they  were  defeated.  'I 
hope,'  he  said,  '  the  people  of  England 
will  be  satisfied  !  I  hope  my  country 
will  do  me  justice.'  Then,  addressing 
Colonel  Anderson,  who  had  been  his 
friend  and  companion  in  arms  for  one- 
and-twenty  years,  he  said  to  him,  'An- 
derson, you  know  that  I  have  always 
wished  to  die  this  way — You  will  see 
ray  friends  as  soon  as  you  can  ; — tell 
tliera  every  thing — Say  to  ray  mother,' 
— But  here  his  voice  failed,  he  became 
excessively  agitated,  and  did  not  again 
venture  to  name  her.  Sometimes  he 
asked  to  be  placed  in  an  easier  posture. 
*I  feel  so  strong,'  he  said,'  1  fear  I  shall 
be  long  dying.  It  is  great  uneasiness — 
it  is  great  pain.'  But,  after  a  while,  he 
pressed  Anderson's  hand  close  to  his 
body,and,'in  a  fewminutes,idied  without 
a  struggle.  He  fell,  as  it  had  ever  been 
his  wish  to  do,  in  battle  and  in  victory. 
No  man  was  more  beloved  in  private 
life,  nor  was  there  any  general  in  the 
British  army  so  universally  respected. 
All  men  had  thought  him  worthy  of 
the  chief  command.  Had  he  been  less 
circumspect,  had  he  looked  more  ar- 
dently forward,  and  less  anxiously 
around  him,  and  or  all  sides,  and  be- 
hind,— had  he  been  more  confident  in 
himself  and  his  army,  and  impressed 
with  less  respect  for  the  French  Gene- 
rals, he  would  have  been  more  equal 
to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Des- 
pondency was  the  radical  weakness  of 
his  mind.  Personally  he  was  as  brave 
a  man  as  ever  met  death  in  the  field  ; 
but  he  wanted  faith  in  British  courage, 


and  it  is  faith  by  which  miracles  are 
wrought  in  war  as  well  as  religion. 
But  let  it  ever  be  remembered  with 
gratitude,  that,  when  some  of  his  gener- 
al officers  advised  him  to  conclude  the 
retreat  by  a  capitulation,  Sir  John 
Moore  preserved  the  honour  of  Ei> 
gland. 

"  He  had  often  said  that,  if  he  were 
killed  in  battle,  he  wished  to  be  buried 
where  he  fell.  The  body  was  remov- 
ed at  midnight  to  the  citadel  of  Corun- 
na. A  grave  was  dug  for  him  on  the 
rampart  there,  by  a  party  of  the  9th 
regiment,  the  aides-du-camp  attending 
by  turns.  No  coffin  could  be  procured ; 
and  the  officers  of  his  staff  wrapped 
the  body,  dressed  as  it  was,  in  a  milita- 
ry cloak  and  blankets.  The  interment 
was  hastened  ;  for,  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  some  firing  was  heard,  and 
they  feared  that,  if  a  serious  attack 
were  made,  they  should  be  ordered 
away,  and  not  suffered  to  pay  him  their 
last  duty.  The  officers  of  his  family 
bore  him  to  the  grave  ;  the  funeral  ser- 
vice was  read  by  the  chaplain ;  and 
the  corpse  was  covered  with  earth." 

Thus  with  a  solemn  splendour  and  a 
sad  glory  closed  the  career  of  a  gallant 
but  unfortunate  Commander  ;  and  with 
this  we  shall  close  our  necessarily  im- 
perfect notice  of  the  Work  which  pa- 
thetically and  impartially  details  the 
afflicting  particulars.  From  what  we 
have  said  and  quoted,  we  hope  a  toler- 
ably accurate  judgment  may  be  formed 
of  Mr.  Southey's  first  Volume,  the  great 
merits  of  which  will,  we  think,  render 
the  public  very  impatient  for  the  conj 
pletion  of  his  design.  For  ourseloes, 
w«  have  only  to  repeat  our  almost  un- 
qualified admiration  of  a  performance 
which  we  are  of  opinion  places  its  au- 
thor in  the  fpremost  rank  of  British 
historians. 


PARISIAN  ANECDOTE. 


The  Chace. — A  peasant  having  kil- 
led a  wild  boar  in  the  vineyards  on  the 
estate  of  M.  de  Charrolais,  was  arrested 
and  ordered  to  the  galleys.     The  poor 


ray  lord  !  have  mercy  on  me,  I  beg 
your  pardon  ;  but  I  thought  it  was  a 
man,  or  I  would  not  have  killed  it." 
His  excuse  was  admitted,  and  as  he  on- 


wretch,  overwhelmed  by  the  horrible  ly  intended  to  destroy  one  of  his  fellow- 
sentence,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  creatures  he  was  pardoned  and  dismis- 
the  enraged  lord,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah,    sed. 
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GRIJVI'S  GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES* 

(London  Mag.  January.) 

^T^niS  little  book  is  well  timed — for  rich  improbability  wliicli  makes  them 

with  the  woo'^l-fires  and  long  even-  golden.    They  are  simple  in  their  man- 

ings   of    merry   Christmas-tide,    what  nors  of  recital — potent  in  mystery  and 

helps  on  old  drowsy   Time  so   kindly  innocent  extravagance.     It  is  the  vice 

with  those  whose  imaginations  are  just  of  parents  now-a-days  to    load  their 

flowering,  and  whose  hopes  and  joys  children's  niintis   with   useful   books — 

are  in   the  biid,   as  the   marvel-Tale,  books   of  travels,   geography,  botany, 

which  an   old  servant  narrates  just  be-  and  history  only,  and  to  torture  young 

fore  bedtime,   or  o\er   a  social  cup  of  thoughts   with    a    weight    beyond    its 

tea  around  the   huge   and   well-logged  strength.     Why  should   little   children 

kiichfn  fire  ?  Vv'hen  we  were  young —  have  grown-up  minds  ? — Why  should 

and  dt^spite  ou.- grey  hairs  and  tottering  the   dawning   imagination    be  clouded 

feet,  we  feel  young  still  over  a  fairy-tale,  and  destroyed  in  itb  first  tremblingli^ht? 

— we  used  to  sit.  per  favour,  of  a  win-  Is  the  imagination  a  thing  given  to  be 

ter  evening  sometimes,  and  take  a  story  destroyed? — Oh   no! — L^et  the     man 

and  a  sweet  dish  of  brown   sugared  tea  and  the  woman  have  the  dry  book — 

in  the  kitchen.     Those  evenings  are  in  the  useful  leaves — for  their   food  ;  but 

our  memory  as  vivid  as  ever — and  we  give  to  childhood  the  tender  green  and 

can,  in  one  particular   dead  fire  light,  flowers  for    its  yeanling   imagination, 

still  call  them    up  with  all   their  dark  Casuists  in  go-carts  are  not  for  our  af- 

glory  and  mystery,  to  make  us  tremble  fections.     We   love  to  see  the  earnest 

like  children    in  our  old   age.     There  child  on  a  low  stool,  lost    in   the   won- 

Wf's  the  vquare  large  cell  of  a  fire-place,  ders     of    Goody     Two    Slioes  ; — not 

' — and  there  the  long  dull  grate — with  straining  the   thin    fibres  of  its  little  in- 

the   dull  depressing  coals — and   there  tellect     over    villanous    'abridgments, 

the     low    rush-bottomed     chairs — the  The  tiny  springs  of  an    infantine  mind 

round  deal  table,  and  the  single  sickly  are  net  strong   enough   to  sustain   the 

candle,  smothering  its   own   light  with  weight  of  reasonable  books  ; — but  piled 

unmolested   wick.     And  there — there,  up  with  airy  tales,  and  driven   b\'  the 

in  that   very   spot — is  our  old   nurse,  fairies,  they  pass  on  and  strengthen  for 

with  the  same  gossip  voice,   telling  the  better  things. 

story  of  Bloody  Jack,  with  an  earnest-  Many  of  these  stories  are  well  known 
ness  utterly  terrific.  We  see  the  to  old  children — and  some  are  new 
whole  like  a  IVyzj'ers  of  the  mind. — We  even  tons! — We  shall  give  one, — a 
hear  the  thin  countrified  voice  of  the  pretty  one, — to  show  how  pleasantly 
nurse  sounding  still — and  Bloody  Jack  the  work  is  translated — and  how  much 
is  awful  yet.  may  be  done  with  light  materials,  when 
This  book,  we  say,  is  well  timed,  the  fancy  goes  kindly  and  cheerfully  to 
It  is  a  collection  of  traditional  stories,  work.  The  following  is  sweetly  told, 
translated  and  purified  from  the  origin-  and  as  sweetly  conceived.  What  de- 
al German,  and  yet  not  robbed   of  the  lightful  food  for  a  child's   imagination! 


JORINDA    AND    JORINDEL. 


There  was  once  an  old  castle  that 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  large  thick 
wood,  and  in  the  castle  lived  an  old 
fairy.  All  the  day  long  she  flew  about 
in  the  form  of  an  owl,  or  crept  about 
the  country  like  a  cat ;  but  at  night  she 
always  became  an  old   woman   again. 


When  any  youth  came  within  a  hun- 
dred paces  of  her  castle,  he  became 
quite  fixed,  and  could  not  move  a  step 
till  she  came  and  set  him  free :  but 
when  any  pretty  maiden  came  within 
that  distance,  she  was  changed  into  a 
bird  ;  and  the  fairy  put  her  in  a   cage 
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and  hung  her  up  in  a  chamber  in  the 
castle.  There  were  seven  hundred  of 
tliese  cages  hanging  in  the  castle,  and 
all  with  beautiful  birds  in  them. 

Now  there  was  once  a  maiden  whose 
name  was  Jorinda :  she  was  prettier 
than  all  the  pretty  girls  that  ever  were 
seen ;  and  a  shepherd,  whose  name 
was  Jorindel,  was  very  fond  of  her, 
and  they  were  soon  to  be  married.  One 
day  they  went  to  walk  in  the  wood, 
that  they  might  be  alone  :  and  Jorindel 
said,  "  We  must  take  care  that  wo 
don't  go  too  near  the  castle."'  It  was 
a  beautiful  evening ;  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  shone  bright  through 
the  long  steujs  of  the  trees  upon  the 
green  imderwood  beneath,  and  the 
turtledoves  sang  plaintively  from  the 
tall  birches. 

Jorinda  sat  down  to  gaze  upon  the 
sun  ;  Jorindel  sat  by  her  side  ;  and 
both  felt  sad,  they  knew  not  why  ;  but 
it  seemed  as  if  they  were  to  be  parted 
from  one  another  for  ever.  They  had 
wandered  a  long  way  ;  and  when  they 
looked  to  see  which  way  they  should  go 
home,  they  found  themselves  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  path  to  take. 

The  sun  was  setting  fast,  and  already 
half  of  his  circle  had  disappeared  be- 
hind the  hill ;  Jorindel  on  a  sudden 
looked  behind  him,  and  as  he  saw 
through  the  bushes  that  they  had,  with- 
out knowing  it,  sat  down  close  under 
the  old  walls  of  the  castle,  he  shrank 
for  fear,  turned  pale,  and  trembled. 
Jorinda  was  singing, 

■'The  ring-dove  sang  from  the  «  illow  spray, 

VVell-a-day  !  well-a-day  ! 
He  mourn'd  for  the  fate 
Ofhis  lovely  mate. 

Well-a-day  !" 

The  song  ceased  suddenly.  Jorin- 
del turned  to  see  the  reason,  and  beheld 
his  Jorinda  changed  into  a  nightingale  ; 
so  that  her  song  ended  with  a  mournful 
Jug,  jug.  An  owl  with  fiery  eyes 
flew  three  times  round  them,  and  three 
times  screamed,  Tu  whu  !  Tu  whu  ! 
Tu  whu  !  Jorindel  could  not  move  : 
he  stood  fixed  as  a  stone,  and  could 
neither  weep,  nor  speak,  nor  stir  hand 
or  foot.  And  now  the  sun  went  quite 
down;  the  gloomy  niglit  came;  the 
owl  flew  into  a  bush  ;  and  a  moment 
after  the  old  fairy  came  forth   pale  and 


meagre,  with  staring  eyes,  and  a  nose 
and  chin  that  almost  met  one  another. 
She  muiubleil  something  to  herself, 
seized  the  nightingale,  and  went  away 
with  it  in  her  hand.  Poor  .iorindel 
saw  the  nightingale  was  gone, — but 
v/hat  could  he  do  ?  He  could  not 
move  from  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
At  last  the  fairy  came  back,  and  sung 
with  a  hoarse  voice, 

"  Till  the  prisoner's  fast. 
And  her  doom  is  cast, 

There  stay  !  Oh,  stay  .' 
When  the  charm  is  around  her, 
And  the  spell  has  bound  her, 
Hie  away  '.    away  I" 

On  a  sudden  Jorindel  found  himself 
free.  Then  fell  on  his  knees  before 
the  fairy,  and  prayed  her  to  give  him 
back  his  dear  Jorinda  :  but  she  said  he 
should  never  see  her  again,  and  went 
her  way. 

He  prayed,  he  wept,  he  sorrowed, 
but  all  in  vain.  '■  Alas !  "'  he  said, 
•'  what  will  become  of  me  ? "' 

He  could  not  return  to  his  own  home, 
so  he  went  to  a  strange  village,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  keeping  sheep.  Ma- 
ny a  time  did  he  walk  round  and  round 
as  near  to  the  hated  castle  as  he  dared 
go.  At  last  he  dreamed  one  niglsl. 
that  he  found  a  l)eauiiful  purple  flower, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  lay  a  costly 
pearl ;  and  he  dreamt  th;it  he  plucked 
the  flower,  and  went  with  it  in  his  hand 
into  the  castle,  and  that  every  tliicg  he 
touched  with  it  was  disenchanted,  ;iiu{ 
that  there  he  found  his  dear  Jorinda 
again. 

In  the  morning  when  he  awoke,  he 
began  to  search  over  hill  and  dale  for 
this  pretty  flower  ;  and  eight  long  days, 
he  sought  fur  it  in  vain  :  but  on  tiie 
ninth  day  early  in  the  morning  he 
found  the  beautifid  purple  flower;  and 
in  the  middle  of  it  was  a  large  dew  drop 
as  big  as  a  costly  pearl. 

Tiioti  he  plucked  the  flower,  and  set 
out  and  travelled  day  and  night  till  he 
came  again  to  the  castle.  He  walked 
nearer  than  a  hundred  paces  to  it,  and 
yet  he  did  not  become  fixed  as  before, 
but  found  that  he  could  go  close  up  to 
the  door. 

Jorindel  was  very  glad  to  see  this  • 
he  touched  the  door  with  the  flower, 
and  it  sprang  open,   so  that    he    went 
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in  tlirouf^Ii  the  court,  and  listened  when 
he  heard  so  many  birds  singing.  At 
last  he  came  to  the  chamber  where  the 
fairy  sat,  with  the  seven  hundred  birds 
singing  in  the  .^t;ven  hundred  cages. 
And  when  she  saw  .Jorindel  she  was 
very  angry,  and  screamed  with  rage ; 
but  she  could  not  come  within  two 
yard"^  of  him  :  for  the  flower  he  held  in 
Iiis  hand  protected  him.  He  looked 
around  at  the  birds,  but  alas  !  there 
were  many  nightingales,  and  how  then 
should  he  find  his  Jorinda  ?  While  he 
was  thinking  what  to  do,  he  observed 
tiiat  the  fairy  had  taken  down  one  of 
the  cages,  and  was  making  her  escape 
through  the  door.  He  ran  or  flew  to 
her,  touched  the  cage  with  the  flower, 
— and  his  Jorinda  stood  before  him. 
She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
looked  as  beautiful  as  ever,  as  beautiful 


as  when  they  walked  together  in  the 
wood. 

Then  he  touched  all  the  other  birds 
with  the  flower,  so  that  they  resumed 
their  old  forms  ;  and  took  his  dear  Jo- 
rinda home,  where  they  lived  happily 
together  many  years, 

[We  only  wish  we  had  room  for  more, 
but  already  we  have  gossipped,  like  old 
nurses,  late  into  the  night.  We  must 
to  our  more  serious  avocations  !  But  in 
closing  the  book,  we  cannot  help  com- 
plimenting the  pubHshers  on  the  pretti- 
ness  of  their  volume.  Cruikshank  has 
given  a  dozen  little  sketches,  which 
have  more  of  the  spirit  of  Fairy  Tales 
in  them  than  any  others  we  ever  look- 
ed at.  The  book  too  is  publislied  at  a 
reasonable  price  : — the  etchings  are 
worth  the  mone}.] 


(Lond.  Mag.) 

THE  MISCELLANY. 


[We  propose  to  establish  a  place  of  refuge  for  small  ingenious  productions.  A  short 
poem,  an  original  thought,  a  good  jest,  an  interesting  fact,  a  new  discovery  (in  science 
or  art),  anecdotes  whether  in  philosophy,  biography,  natural  history,  or  otherwise),  shall 
all  be  vtelcome.  We  only  stipulate  that  they  shall  be  good.  In  a  word,  we  mean  to  pro- 
vide for  the  younger  children  of  the  Wits  and  the  Muses,  and  others,  who  have  been 
immeniorially  disabled  from  sheltering  their  own  offspring.  The  character  of  our  Mis- 
cellany will  be  hrevili/,~which  is  the  soul  of  wit,  as  every  body  knows.  Independently 
of  this,  it  will  of  course  be  very  meritorious.  We  refrain  from  saying  too  much  in  our 
own  behalf,  lest  our  readers  should  suppose  that  we  intend  to  do  nothing. 

Having  premised  thus  much  in  a  general  way,  we  will  proceed  to  our  first  article] 


FPvIAR   BACOX. 


^"^niS  gentleman  fas  Mrs.  Malaprop 
-*-  would  have  called  him)  was  re- 
markable for  sometiiing  more  than  his 
Brazen  Head  :■ — not  that  his  oivn  head 
was  made  of  brass,  "  quite  the  re- 
verse." He  had  a  hard  head,  to  be 
sure,  and  a  deep  one,  and  one  that  con- 
tained a  great  deal  of  learning.  So 
much  indeed  of  this  valuable  commodi- 
ty had  lie,  tliat  ho  was  taken  (by  the 
vulgar)  for  a  cotijuror.  The  silly  monks 
of  his  own  order  would  scarcely  admit 
his  works  into  their  liliraries.  The 
Pope  "liked  not  his  learning,"  it  is 
said  :  but  kept  him  many  years  in  pris- 
on on  a  charge  of  heresy  and  magic. 
He  lived,  however,  to  the  age  of  ~S, 
and  was    buried    in    the    Franciscan 


church  at  Oxford. — Bacon  was  a  per- 
son of  great  mind  and  extensive  erudi- 
tion. He  wrote  on  many  subjects, — 
criticism,  chemistry,  music,  astronomy, 
metaphysics,  astrology,  logic,  moral 
philosophy,  &c. ;  and  he  wrote  also 
(though  he  did  not  believe  in  what  is 
called  the  elixir  ritcc)  on  the  "  cure  of 
old  age,  and  the  preservation  of  youth." 
The  reader,  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  jealous  and  ignorant  folly  of 
those  times,  will  scarcely  credit  to  what 
straits  Bacon  was  reduced  in  commu- 
nicating his  discoveries.  We  will 
make  a  short  quotation  from  his  book, 
adding,  in  italics,  the  explanation  of 
certain  parts,  from  the  key  or  notes  at 
the  end  of  the  essay. 
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"  For  my  own  part  being  hindered 
jjartly  by  the  charge,  partly  by  impa- 
tience, and  partly  by  the  rumours  of 
the  vulgar,  I  was  not  willing  to  make 
experiment  of  all  things,  which  may 
easily  be  tried  by  others  ;  but  have  re- 
solved to  express  those  things  in  ob- 
scure and  difficult  terms,  which  I  judge 
requisite  to  the  conservation  of  health, 
lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  unfaithful. 

One  of  which   things  lies  hid  in  the  bowels  (if  the 

earth    (Gold.) 
Another  in  the  sea.    (Coral.) 
The  third  creeps  upon  the  earth.    (The  viper.) 
The  fourth  lives  in  the  air.        (Rosemary.) 
The  fifth  i<  likened  to  the  medicins  which  comes  out 

the   mine  of  the  noble  aniraaU    (Supposed  to 
mean  human  blood.) 
The    sixth  comes    out    of  the    long-lived   animal. 

(Bone  of  a  stag's  heart.) 
The  seventh  is  that  whose  mine  is  the  plant  of  India. 

{Lignum  aloes.") 

This  is  even  more  mysterious  and 
quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  semi-ani- 
mated phrase  (neither  a  living  language 
nor  a  dead  one),  which  obscures  the 
merit  of  our  modern  prescriptions. 
But  "  Five  la  Mjjsiere  /"—what 
would  men's  heads  or  hearts  look  like, 
if  they  were  stripped  as  naked  as  truth  ? 

When  Bacon  surveyed  his  various 
productions,  he  must  have  felt  a  fine 
and  honourable  pride.  If  he  read 
Horace,  he  might  have  quoted,  appar- 
ently with  safety,  the 

Exegi  roonumentum  cere perennius; 

but  he  would  have  been  mistaken  after 
all.  "  The  Head's  xhe  thing  by  which 
he  has  caught  the  admiration  of  poster- 


ity. His  studies,  his  writings,  his  suf- 
ferings in  the  cause  of  truth,  are  noth- 
ing,— mere  '  leather  and  prunella.'  He 
lives  in  our  admiration,  enshrined,  as 
the  author  of  the  Brazen  Head  alone. 

How  ill  do  people  calculate  on  the 
deeds  by  which  they  are  to  survive  the 
grave  !  Petrarch  lives  in  his  sonnets, 
but  his  more  elaborate  works  are  un- 
known. A  pearl  added  to  Cleopatra's 
fame,  and  an  asp  secured  it.  Canute, 
the  king,  is  he  who  gave  his  courtiers 
a  lesson  on  the  sea-shore.  The  learn- 
ing, and  the  fine  qualities  of  Henry  the 
Second,  are  little  known  :  he  is  the 
paramour  of  fair  Rosamond  ;  nothing 
more.  The  pebbles  of  Demosthenesj, 
the  housewife's  cake  which  our  great 
Alfred  burned,  are  conspicuous  facts 
in  their  several  histories.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  works  of  men  are  so  huge 
and  overwhelming  as  to  crush  the  name 
or  reputation  of  their  founders, — wit- 
ness the  art  of  printing,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
our  friend  Cheops  and  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  Who  hewed  out  the  temple  in 
the  caverns  of  Elephanta  ?  Who  built 
the  great  wall  of  China  ?  Who  carved 
the  great  eagle  in  the  Corinthian  pal- 
ace at  Balbec  ?  Who  lifted  the  masses 
at  Stonehenge  ?  What  poet  first  wrote 
nonsense  verses  ?  Who  was  the  in- 
ventor of  toasted  cheese  ? — We  pause 
for  a  reply. — When  these  queries  are 
are  satisfactorily  answered, — we  can 
produce  more.  In  the  mean  time  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  we  are  satisfied 
with  our  own  positions  ;  particularly  as 
our  friend,  Friar  Bacon,  is  not  in  the 
predicament  to  which  we  have  alluded. 


ABSENCE. 


Days  of  absence,  sad  and  dreary, 
Clothed  in  sorrow's  dark  array  ; 

Days  of  absence,  I  am  weary, 
All  I  love  is  far  away. 

Hours  of  bliss,  too  quickly  vanished, 
When  will  aught  like  ye  return  ; 

When  the  heavy  sigh  be  banished  ? 
When  this  bosom  cease  to  mourn  ? 


Not  till  that  loved  voice  can  greet  ine, 
Which  so  oft  has  charmed  mine  ear, 

Not  till  those  sweet  eyes  can  meet  me, 
Telling  that  I  still  am  dear. 

Days  of  absence  then  will  vanish, 

Joy  will  all  my  pangs  repay  ; 
Soon  my  bosom's  idol  banish, 

Gloom  but  felt  when  he's  away.        .I.M. 
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X'X/W  V^'W  VX/W  WX'V 


GRAY'S  CMURCII-YARD  AT  STOKE,  NEAR  WINDSOR. 


IMr.  Gr.vv  wrote  his  betiutifiil  "  Ele- 
gv  in  a  Country  C'limcli-yard,"'  and 
ot'.iers  of  his  chissic;il  poems,  while  he 
resided  at  Stoke,  and  lie  was  buried  on 
th.*^  spot  which  his  genius  had  iinmor- 
talized.  Ehderly  people  lately  living: 
in  that  village,  remembered  his  retired 
and  secluded  character,  and  they  shew- 
ed a  tree,. in  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  indulge  in  reading  and  meditation. 
The  churcli  and  church-yard  possess 
more  interest  than  commonly  belongs 
to  such  places,  from  the  above  asso- 
ciations, and  their  retired  and  pictu- 
resque situation.     Nearly  adjoining  is 


the  park  of  Mr.  Penn^  froni  which  the 
above  view  of  Stoke  Churcli  has  been 
taken  ;  and  on  the  same  site  that  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  amatetu-  has 
erected  a  splendid  monument  in  honour 
of  the  Poet,  with  the  followin<^  inscrip- 
tion : — "  This  jMonument,  in  honour 
of  Thomas  Gray,  was  erected  a.  d. 
1799,  amonsi  the  scenery  celebrated  bj 
that  great  lyric  and  elegiac  poet.  He 
died  in  l77l,  and  lies  unnoticed  in  the 
adjoining  church-yard,  under  the  tomb 
stone  on  which  he  pathetically  and 
piously  recorded  the  interment  of  his 
aunt  and  lamented  motlier.'' 


SCll.\PS    OF    CRITICISM. 


PcMia\)s  ill  111  is  iirRlccUd  spot  is  laid 

Sonii  heai-i  once  projjiiaut  wiili  celestial  liiv; 

Hai:ds  ilint  the  roil  of  ein|iiie  nil^lit  liave  sway'd, 
Or  waked  to  ecstaey  the  living-  lyre. 

Gray's  Elegy. 

There  has  always  appeared  to  me  a 
vicious  mixture  of  the  Hgurative  with 
file  real  in  this  admired  passage.  The 
first  two  lines  may  barely  pass,  as  not 
bad.  Uyt  the  hands  hud  in  the  earth, 
intjst  meim  tiie  identical  five-finger\l 
oreans  of  the  body  ;  and  bow  does  this 
consist  with  tht^ir  occupation  of  swai/- 
/»:,'•  7v;.7,?,  unless  their  owner  had  been 
a  schoolmiistcr;  or  uaLing  lyrcs^  un- 


less he  were  literally  a  harper  by  pro- 
fession ?  Hands  that  '^  might  have 
held  the  plough,*'  would  have  had  some 
sense,  for  that  work  is  strictly  manual ; 
the  others  only  emblematically  or  pic- 
torially  so.  Kings  now-a-days  sway 
no  rods,  alias  sceptres,  except  on  their 
coronation  day  ;  and  poets  do  not  nec- 
essarily strum  upon  the  harp  or  fiddle, 
as  poets.  When  we  think  upon  dead 
cold  fingers,  we  may  remember  the 
honest  squeeze  of  friendship  which 
they  returned  heretofore  ;  we  cannot 
but  with   violence  connect  their  living 
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idea,  as  opposed  to  death,  with  uses 
to  which  they  must  become  metaphori- 
cal (i.  e.  less  real  than  dead  things 
themselves)  before  we  can  so  with  any 
propriety  apply  them. 

He  saw,  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

Gray's  Bard. 

Nothing  was  ever  more  violently  dis- 
torted, than  this  material  fact  of  JMil- 
ton's  blindness  having  been  occasioned 
by  his  intemperate  studies  and  late 
hours,  during  his  prosecution  of  the 
defence  against  Salmasius — applied  to 
the  dazzling  effects  of  too  much  mental 
vision.  His  corporal  sight  was  blasted 
with  corporal  occupation  ;  his  inward 
sight  was  not  impaired,  but  rather 
strengthened,  by  his  task.  If  his  course 
of  studies  had  turned  his  brain,  there 
would  have  been  some  fitness  in  the 
expression. 

And  since  I  cannot,  I  will  prove  a  villain. 
And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 

Soliloquy  in  Richard  III. 

The  performers,  whom  I  have  seen 
in  this  part,  seem  to  mistake  the  im- 
port of  the  word  which  I  have  marked 
with  italics.  Richard  does  not  mean, 
that  because  he  is  by  shape  and  tem- 


per unfitted  for  a  courtier,  he  is  there- 
fore determined  to  prove,  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  a  icicked  man.  The  word 
in  Shakspeare's  time  had  not  passed 
entirely  into  the  modern  sense  ;  it  was 
in  its  passage  certainly,  and  indiffer- 
ently used  as  such  ;  the  beauty  of  a 
world  of  words  in  that  age  was  in  their 
being  less  definite  than  they  are  now, 
fixed,  and  petrified.  Villain  is  here  un- 
doubtedly used  for  a  churl,  or  c/o?w,op- 
posed  to  a  courtier  ;  and  the  incipient 
deterioration  of  the  meaning  gave  the 
use  of  it  in  this  place  great  spirit  and 
beauty.  A  loicked  man  does  not  ne- 
cessarily hate  courtly  pleasures;  a 
clown  is  naturally  opposed  to  them. 
The  mistake  of  this  meaning  has,  I 
think,  led  the  players  into  that  hard 
literal  conception,  with  which  they  de- 
liver this  passage,  quite  foreign  in  my 
understanding,  to  the  bold  gay  faced 
irony  of  the  soliloquy.  Richard  upon 
the  stage,  looks  round,  as  if  he  were  lit- 
erally apprehensive  of  some  dog  snap- 
ping at  him  ;  and  announces  his  deter- 
mination of  procuring  a  looking-glass, 
and  employing  a  tailor,  as  if  he  were 
prepared  to  put  both  in  practice  before 
he  should  get  home — I  apprehend  "  a 
world  of  figures  here." 


Montgomery's  "  songs  of  zion. 


We  will  now  make  an  extract  from 
a  book,  which  is  lying  by  our  side, 
called  the  "  Songs  of  Zion.''  It  is 
written  by  Mr.  Montgomery  who  is 
perhaps  the  best  poet,  after  Cowper, 
that  the  religious  classes  of  society 
may  call  one  of  themselves.  They  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  him.  He  is  an 
unaffected,  strenuous,  and  sincere  ad- 
vocate of  the  cause  which  he  believes  to 
be  good.  And  among  the  many  sneers 
and  objections  which  we  have  heard 
cast  upon  religious  poets,  we  have  nev- 
er heard  a  sneer  against  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. This  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
sincerity.  He  is  as  free  from  cant  as  a 
pupil  of  Voltaire  can  be:  and  we  think 
that  he  is  at  least  as  well  entitled  to  his 
own  self-respect.  We  shall  extract 
one  of  the  "  Songs  of  Zion," — the 
104th  ;  partly  because  it  is  one  of  the 
most  sublime   and   difficult  to  be  ren- 
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dered  in  rhyme,— and  partly  because 
it  is  one  of  those  in  which  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery may  be  said  to  have  eminently 
succeeded.  He  has  failed  certainly  in 
one  or  two  instances. 

This  goodly  globe  his  wisdom  plann'd, 
is  no   equivalent   for  "  Wh©  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  that  they  should 
not  be   removed   for  ever;"  and  the 
simplicity  of  "  Thou  covered'st  it  with 
the  deep  as  with  a  garment,"  is  far  be- 
yond the  paraphrase  ofthe  third  stanza. 
But  these  are  small  objections.    There 
is  great  breadth  and  spirit  in  the  vision. 
It  reminds  us  "  not  to  speak  it  profane- 
ly," of  Campbell's  "  Battle  ofthe  Bal- 
tic" (the  best  thing  he  has  done.)  It  is 
a   rich  and   vigorous  strain    of    song. 
It  would  become  a  vast  cathedral,  and 
a  hundred  instruments,  harps  and  dul- 
cimers  and   choral  voices  ;   for  it  tells 
finely  a  tale  of  earth  and  ;he  heavens, 
and  of  things  that  shall  encure  for  ever. 
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My  soul,  iidofo  the  Lord  of  might  ; 

With  uncreated  glory  crown'd, 
\nd  clad  in  loyalty  of  light, 

He  draws  the  curtain'd  heavens  around  ; 
Dark  waters  his  pavilion  form, 
Clouds  are  his  car, his  wheels  the  storm. 

Lightning  before  Him,  and  beliind 
Thunder  rebounding  to  and  fro  ; 
He  walks  upon  the  winged  wind, 
And  reins  the  blast,  or  lets  it  go  : — 
This  goodly  globe  his  wisdom  plann'd, 
He  fix'd  the  bounds  of  sea  and  laud. 

When  o'er  a  guilty  world,  of  old, 

He  summon'd  the  avenging  main, 
At  his  rebuke  the  billows  roUd 
Back  to  their  parent-gulf  again  ; 

The  mountains  rais'd  their  joyful  heads, 
Like  new  creations,  from  their  beds. 

Thenceforth  the  self-revolving  tide 

Its  dailj'  fall  and  flow  maintains  : 
Thro'  winding  vales  fresh  fountains  glide, 
Leap  from  the  hills,  or  course  the  plains  ; 
There  thirsty  cattle  throng  the  brink. 
And  the  wild  asses  bend  to  drink. 

Fed  by  the  currents,  fruitful  groves 

Expand  their  leaves,  their  fragrance  fling. 
Where  the  cool  breeze  at  noon-tide  roves, 
And  birds  among  the  branches  sing  ; 
Soft  fall  the  showers  when  day  declines, 
And  sweet  the  peaceful  rainbow  shines. 

Grass  through  the  meadows,  rich  with  flow- 
ers, 
God's  bounty  spreads  for  herds  and  flocks: 
On  Lebanon  his  cedar  towers. 

The  wild  goats  bound  upon  his  rocks  ; 
Fowls  in  his  forests  build  their  nests, 
— The  stork  amid  the  pine-tree  rests. 

To  strengthen  man,  condemn'd  to  toil, 

He  fills  with  grain  the  golden  ear; 
Bids  the  ripe  olive  melt  with  oil, 


And  swells  the  grape,man's  heart  to  cheer; 
— The    moon    her    tide    of   changing 

knows, 
Her  orb  with  lustre  ebbs  and  flows. 

The  sun  goes  down,  the  stars  come  out ; 

He  maketb  darkness,  and  'tis  night; 
Then  roam  the  beasts  of  prey  about, 
The  desart  rings  with  chase  and  Cght : 
The  lion,  and  the  lion's  brood. 
Look  up, — and  God  provides  them  food^ 

Morn  dawns  far  cast;    ere  long  the  sun 

Warms  the  glad  nations  with  his  beams  ; 
Day,  in  their  dens,  the  spoilers  shun, 
And  night  retiuns  to  them  in  dreams  : 
Man  from  his  couch  to  labour  goes, 
Till  evening  brings  again  repose. 

How  manifold  thy  works,  O  Lord, 

In  wisdom,  power, and  goodnrss  wrought! 
The  earth  is  with  thy  riches  stored. 

And  ocean  with  thy  wonders  fraught : 
Unfathom'd  caves  beneath  the  deep 
For  Thee  their  hidden  treasures  keep. 

There  go  the  ships,  wi  h  sails  unfurl'd, 

By  Thee  directed  on  their  way  ; 
There,  in  his  own  mysterious  world, 
Leviathan  delights  to  play  ; 

And  tribes  that  range  imniensit}', 
Unknown  to  man,  aie  known  to  Thee. 

By  Thee  alone  the  living  live  ; 

Hide  but  thy  face,  their  comforts  fly  ; 
They  gather  what  thy  seasons  give  ; 

Take  Thou  away  their  breath,  they  die  ; 
Send  forth  thy  Spirit  from  above, 
And  all  is  life  again  and  love. 

Joy  in  his  works  Jehovah  takes, 

Yet  to  destruction  they  return  ; 
He  looks  upon  the  earth,  it  quakes, 

Touches  the  mountains,  and  they  burn  ; 
— Thou,  God,  for  ever  art  the  same  ; 
I  AM  is  thine  unchanging  name. 


ON    SI 

Insects  are  very  curious  ;  and  the 
spider  is  a  curious  insect.  There  is 
first,  the  llarbyry  spider,  which  is  as 
h\Q  as  a  man's  thumb.  It  carries  its 
children  in  a  bag,  like  a  gvpsey.  Du- 
ring their  nonage,  the  young  Volks  re- 
side tliere  altogether,  coming  out  occa- 
sionally for  recreation,  but  tlutifully  re- 
turning. In  requital  lor  this,  the 
young  spiders,  when  they  are  lull 
grown,  become  mortal  foes  to  the  pa- 
rent, attack  him  (oi  her)  with  violence, 
and  if  thoy  are  conquerors,  dispose  of 
his  body  in  a  way  perfectly  understood 
by  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic — Then  there  is  the  Anjerican 
spider   (covered   all  over   with   hair\ 


IDERS. 

which  is  so  large  as  to  be  able  to  de- 
stroy small  birds,  and  afterwards  de- 
vour tliera  :  and  also  the  common  spi- 
der, which  looks  like  a  couple  of  penin- 
sulas, with  a  little  isthmus  (its  back) 
between.  But  the  most  remarkable 
spider  of  history  was  the  daughter  of 
the  dyer  Idmon, — Arachne.  She,  as 
many  of  our  readers  know,  was  chang- 
ed into  a  spider  for  challenging  Miner- 
va to  surpass  her  tapestry.  This  was 
impertinent  enough,  to  be  sure,  wheth- 
er it  deserved  its  punishment  or  not  is 
a  subject  which  we  leave  to  the  Greeks. 
There  is,  however,  something  in  the 
dauntless  behaviour  of  Arachne,  which, 
we  may  be  [.crmitted  to  say,  strikes  us 
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said  that  the  sexton  of  the  church  of 
St.  Eustace,  at  Paris,  was  surprised  at 
very  often  discovering  a  certain  lamp 
extinct  early  in  the  morning.  The  oil 
appeared  always  to  have  been  regular- 
ly consumed.  He  sat  up  several  nights 
in  order  to  discover  the  mystery.  At 
last  he  saw  a  spider  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions come  down  the  chain  (or  cord) 
and  drink  up  all  the  oil. — A  spider  of 
vast  size  was  also  seen  in  the  year 
1751  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Milan. 
It  was  observed  to  feed  on  the  oil  of  the 
lamps.  It  was  killed  (when  it  weigh- 
ed four  pounds  !)  and  afterwards  sent 
to  the  Imperial  museum  at  Vienna. 
These  stories  are  said  to  be  facts.        S. 

We  rather  admire  that  our  correspondent  could  forget  that  wonderful  spider, 
the  Tarantula,  which  perhaps  bit  St.  Vitus,  and  for  whose  bite  it  is  said  t!iat 
"  Music  has  charms," — or  that  curious  half-spider,  the  Sensitive  Catch-fly,  or  that 
more  marvellous  insect,  the  Caribbean,  one  of  whose  webs  suffices  for  a  fishing 
net,  capable  of  catching  the  largest  cod.  Perhaps  this  last  is  too  fabulous  ;  but 
the  two  former  are  sufficiently  vouched  for  to  become  objects  of  curiosity. 


as  fine.  On  the  challenge  being  given, 
Pallas  (who  was  as  quick  as  Fine-ear,) 
stands  at  once  before  the  culprit.  The 
nurse  and  damsels  fall  down  ;  but  Ar- 
achne  herself  looks  full  at  the  goddess, 
with  a  changing  cheek  certainly,  but  oth- 
erwise firm  and  unterrified.  Surely  it 
would  make  a  fine  picture.  What  says 
your  oracle,  Mr.  Weathercock  ?  Pallas 
is  before  the  group — 

■         — Venerantur  iiumina  Nymphfe, 
Mygdonidesque   nuvus.     Sola    est  non  ter- 

rita  virg-o. 
Sed  tamen  erubuit,subitusque  invita  notavit 
Ora  rubor,  lursusque  evanuit. —  Ovid.Meta. 

We  will  conclude  with  an  account  of 
two  spiders   of  modern   times.     It    is 


THE    MERMAID. 


To  use  a  sporting  phrase,  the  Mer- 
maid has  been  well  backed.  In  the 
first  place,  she  is  detained  at  the  Cus- 
tom House,  and  a  price  of  2000/,  set 
upon  her  ape-like  head.  Then  her 
picture  is  sent  to  Carlton  House,  and 
her  demi-ladyship  is  let  out  of  the 
Custom  House  : — she  next  takes  a  first 
floor  at  Tom  Watson's  Turf  Coffee 
House,  and  sends  round  her  cards  for 
a  daily  "  at  home  :"  The  great  surgeons 
pay  a  shilling  for  a  peep — and  she  is 
weighed  in  the  scales,  and  found  want- 
ing. Sir  A.  Carlisle  is  said  to  have 
disputed  her  womanhood  :  SirEverard 
Home  questioned  her  haddock  moiety. 
One  great  surgeon  thought  her  to  be 
half  a  baboon  and  half  a  gudgeon  :  an- 
other vowed  she  was  half  Johanna 
Southcote,  with  a  salmon  petticoat. 
Dr.  Rees  Price  thought  her  a  Mermaid 
clean  out :  and  his  opinion  was  disin- 
terestedly forwarded  to  us  by  the  pro- 
prietor. Lastly,  she  has  become  a 
ward  in  Chancery,  and  equity  barris- 
ters tustle  for  her  rights  with  all  their 
usual  manliness  and  propriety.  She 
has  no  comb  and  glass — but  how  can  a 
lady  in  her  difficulties  regard  the  care 
of  her  person.  If  she  washes  herself 
with  her  own  fins,  we  ought  to  expect 


no  more.  Certainly  now  she  is  in 
Chancer}',  Sir  John  Falstaff's  taunt  of 
Dame  Quickly  cannot  be  applied  to 
her,  '^  Thou  art  neither  fish  nor  flesh, 
and  a  man  knows  not  where  to  have 
thee  !"  We  have  been  much  pleased 
with  the  showman's  advertisement  about 
this  little  Billingsgate  woman  ;  he  treats 
the  question  of  her  '•  To  be,  or  not  to 
be,"  like  a  true  philosopher,  and  only 
wishes  you  to  be  satisfied  that  she  has 
a  claim  upon  your  shilling. 

[Advertisement.] — The  Mermaid  in  the 
Sporting  World. —  So  much  has  been  said 
for  and  against  this  wonderful  animal,  and 
perhaps  with  a  view  to  bring  the  period  of 
dissection  earlier  than  is  intended  by  the 
proprietor,  and  we  understand  it  his  deter- 
mination to  satisfy  the  public  opinion  on 
this  important  question,  by  some  of  our 
first  medical  men  and  naturalists,  as  soon 
as  the  bare  expences  that  he  has  incurred 
by  bringing  it  to  this  country  are  liquidated, 
which  cannot  be  long  now  from  the  many 
hundreds  of  spectators  that  daily  call  to 
view  it;  among  the  number  many  of  our  no- 
ble families  ;  it  has  also  been  honoured  by 
visits  of  royalty.  The  difterence  of  opinion 
is  now  so  great,  whether  it  will  turn  out  a 
natural  production  or  a  made-up  deception, 
that  a  great  deal  of  betting  has  taken  place 
on  the  event  ;  and  as  many  persons  back 
the  strength  of  their  opinion  for  and  against 
the  Mermaid,  the  sporting  men  will  have  a 
fine  opportunity  of  m.iking  a  good  book;  as 
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some  arc  laying  5  and  6  to  4  on  the  Mer- 
maid being:  a  natural  production,  while  oth- 
ers are  laying  the  same  odds,  and  even  2  to 
1  iij^'ainst  it.  A  sporting  gentleman,  wlio  is 
supposed  to  \vA\  L-  some  concern  in  the  Mer- 
maid, has  takfn  many  bets  and  some  long 
Oi'ds  to  a  large  amount, that  it  really  is  what 
is  represented — a  Mermaid.  It  is  now  ex- 
hii.'iting  at  Watsons,  Turf  Coffee  House,  St. 
James's-streei. 

We  warrant  us  when  this  lady  comes 
to  be  "  what  she  is  represented/' 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  look  up- 
on her  as  one  of  the  oldest  wards  under 
his  care. 

The  Stirling  paper  gives  an  account 
of  a  gentleman  every  way  fit  to  be- 
come Miss  IMermaid's  suitor.  His  dab- 
bling propensities — his  passion  for 
wet  clothes — his  great  age — all  render 
the  match  desirable.  Ought  not  a  ref- 
erence to  be  immediately  made  to  the 
master  to  inquire  into  the  settlements  } 
— What  an  account  for  the  papers  ! 
jVIarriage  in  wet  life!  At  Shoreditch, 
on  St.  Swithin's  day,  IMr.  John  IMonro, 
at^ed  95,  to  Miss  Salmon,  the  IMermaid. 
The  lady  was  given  away  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and,  immediately  after  the 
ceremony,  the  happy  pair  set  off  for 
the  Goodwin  Sands  to  pass  the  hon- 
ey-moon. Two  fish-women  attended 
as  bridemaids. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Monro  is  as 
follows  : — 

(From  the  Stirling  Journal.) — There  is  at 
present  living,  at  a  place  called  Glenarie, 
six  miles  from  Inverary,  a  person  of  the 
name  of  John  Monro,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  95,  who  makes  a  point  of  walking  daily, 
for  the  sake  of  reereation,  the  six  miles  be- 
twixt hi^  lesidence  and   Inverary,  or  to  the 


top  of  Tullich-hill  which  is  very  steep,  and 
distant  about  two  miles.  Should  the  rain 
pour  in  torrents,  so  much  the  better,  and 
with  the  greater  pleasure  does  he  perambu- 
late the  summit  of  the  hill  for  hours  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm.  Whether  it  is  natural 
to  this  man,  or  whether  it  is  the  effect  of 
habit,  cannot  be  said  ;  but  it  is  well  known 
he  cannot  endure  to  remain  any  lengtli  of 
time  with  his  body  in  a  dry  state.  During 
summer,  and  when  the  weather  is  dry,  he 
regularly  pays  a  daily  visit  to  the  river  Ar- 
ea, and  plunges  himself  headlong  in  with  his 
clothes  on  ;  and  should  they  get  perfectly- 
dry  early  in  the  day,  so  irksome  and  disa- 
greeable does  his  situation  become,  that, 
like  a  fish  out  of  water,  he  finds  it  necessa- 
ry to  repeat  tiie  luxury.  He  delights  in 
rainy  weather,  and  when  the  "  sky  lowers, 
and  the  clouds  threaten,"  and  other  men 
seek  the  "  bield  or  ingle  side,"  then  is  (ho 
time  that  this  "  man  of  habits"  chooses  for 
enjoj'ing  his  natural  element  in  the  highest 
perfection.  He  never  bends  his  way 
homewards  till  he  is  completely  drenched  ; 
and,  on  these  occasions,  that  a  drop  may 
not  be  lost,  his  bonnet  is  carried  in  his  hand, 
and  his  head  left  bare  to  the  pattering  of 
the  wind  and  rain.  He  at  present  enjoys 
excellent  health  ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
habits,  he  has  been  w'onderfully  fortunate 
in  escaping  colds,  a  complaint  very  common 
in  this  moist  climate — but  when  he  is  attack- 
ed whether  in  dry  weather  or  wet  weather, 
whether  in  summer  or  winter,  his  mode  of 
cure  is  not  more  singular  than  it  is  specific. 
Instead  of  confining  himself  and  indulging 
in  the  ardent  sweating  potions  so  highly 
extolled  among  tlie  gossips  of  his  country, 
he  repairs  to  his  favourite  element,  the 
pure  streams  of  the  Area,  and  takes  one  of 
his  usual  headlong  dips,  with  his  clothes  on. 
He  then  walks  about  a  few  miles,  till  they 
become  dry,  when  the  plan  pursued  never 
fails  to  check  the  progress  of  his  disorder. 
In  other  respects,  the  writer  has  never  heard 
any  thing  singular  regarding  his  manners 
or  habits. 


PSALM    LXXVI.    VERSIFIED. 


In  Judah  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  known. 

In  the  chorus  of  Israel  tfiumphantlj  swelling; 

In  Salem's  high  places  is  planted  his  throne, 
AimI  on  Sion's  fair  hill  is  his  glorious  dwelling. 

There  brake  he  the  arrows,  there  brake  he  the  bow, 
There  brake  he  the  shield  and  the  sword,  and  the 
battle ; 
And  worthier  honour  the  mountain  shall   know 
Than  the  bills  where  the  shafts  of  the  Plunderers 
rattle. 

FaH'narc  the  jiroud  and  despoil'd  of  their  store, 

And  the  slumber    of  death    is  the    sleep   they  are 

sleepini; :  [more, 

And    the   hands   of  ihe  strong  ones  are    mighty   no 

And   their  triumph   is    turn'd  to    despairing  and 

wee  pin, ■J. 

Oh  !  God  of  our  F.itli*r$  .'  both  horseman  and  car 
At  the  breath  of  thv  pow'r  to  d(strucliQn  were 
hurfd  : 


Who  may  stand  in  thy  light,  fearful  Lord  of  the  war, 
When  the  bolts   of  thy    wrath  are  abroad  on  the 
world  ! 

From  the  height  of  the  heavens  thy   sentence   wa? 
heard. 

And  earth  as  it  trembled  grew  still  at  the  voice, 
AVhen  raising  to  judgment  thy  glory  appear'd 

And  bade  all  iha  meek  of  thy  people  rejoice. 

The  fierceness  and  scorn  of  rebellion  and  pride 
Shall  but  end  in  thy  glory,  and  perfect  thy  praise  ; 

Thou  shalt  turn  all  the  dans  of  the  wicked  aside. 
And  crush  all  thy  foes,  oh  Thou  Ancient  of  days ! 

Then  pay  ye  your  vowi  to  the  g^reat  King  of  kings, 
.^nd  he  faithful  all  ye  thatassemble  before  him  ; 

AVhile  each  servantof  God  his  peace-offering  brings. 
And  icrve  hire,  and  magnify,  fear,  and  adore  Lim 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  CHRISTOPHE  HENRI,  KING  OF  HAYTI. 
(European  Magazine.) 


THIS  remarkable  person  was  a  negro 
slave,  born  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  on 
Oct.  6th,  1767  He  served  in  the  American 
RevoliitioDar yWar,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
seio-e  of  Savannah,  and,  on  his  return  to  St. 
Domingo,  was  employed  as  an  overseer  on 
an  estate  called  the  Lemonade,  the  property 
of  Dureau  de  la  Ealle,  the  translator  of  Tac- 
itus. It  is  reported  that  even  in  this  occu- 
pation he  displayed  the  natural  severity  of 
his  disposition.  When  the  measures  of  the 
revolutionary  parties  in  France  occasioned 
the  insurrection  of  the  blacks  of  St. Domin- 
go, Christophe  became  an  active  partizan 
of  the  cause  of  emancipation, and  soon  acqui- 
red an  ascendancy  over  his  fellow  slaves, 
by  the  daring  intrepidity  which  he  displa3'ed 
in  several  sanguinary  conflicts.  Toussaint 
Louvertwre,  the  first  supreme  chief  of 
the  liberated  negroes,  appointed  Chris- 
tophe a  general  of  brigade,  and  despatched 
him  to  suppress  an  insurrection  which  had 
been  fomented  against  the  authority  of 
Toussaint  by  his  nephew,  named  Moses. 
Christophe  possessed  himself  of  this  leader 
by  perfidy,  and  he  was  put  to  death  by  his 
uncle  Toussaint,  who  appointed  Christophe 
to  succeed  him  as  governor  of  the  northern 
province.  But  the  execution  of  Moses  occa- 
sioned a  rebellion,  which  broke  out  at  Cape- 
town on  the  21st  of  Oct.  1801,  and  spread 
to  several  other  places.  Christophe  at  the 
head  of  his  black  troops  attacked  the  insur- 
gents in  every  direction,  and  by  his  person- 
al courage  and  vigour,  contributed  greatly 
to  suppress  the  insurrection.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  Moses  supported  the  principle 
of  annihilating  the  whites,  against  the  uncle 
whose  better  policy  it  was  to  encourage  a 
mixed  association  of  the  different  colours. 
But  the  principles  of  Moses  had  rendered 
him  so  popular,  that  when  Christophe  be- 
came king,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  treat 
his  memory  with  respect  in  many  public 
instruments,  as  well  as  by  means  of  his  con- 
fidential agents. 

Christophe  commanded  at  the  Cape  on 
the  arrival  of  the  French  expedition  under 
Le  Clerc,  in  1802.  He  was  summoned  to 
surrender;  and  in  the  correspondence  which 
arose  out  of  this  summons,  there  were  cha- 
racteristic expressions,  and  a  generosity  of 
sentiment,  which  gave  the  sable  chieftain  a 
high  superiority  over  his  wliite  opponent. 
■'  If,"  said  Christophe,  "  you  use  against 
me  the  force  you  threaten,  I  will  resist  you 
with  the  intrepidity  of  a  soldier,  and,  if  the 
fate  of  arms  be  in  your  favour,  you  shall 
enter  the  Cape  not  until  it  is  a  smoking 
ruin,  and  even  on  its  cinders  I  will  continue 
to  combat  you.  The  troops,  which  you 
threaten  to  disembark,  I  consider  as  houses 
of  cards  which  the  slightest  breath  can  de- 
stroy ;  and  for  your  personal  esteem,  I  wish 
it  not  at  that  price  to  which  you  attach  it — 
the  abandonment  of  my  duty."     On  anoth- 


er occasion  he  writes,  "  I  want  but  proofs 
sufficient  to  assure  me  of  the  establishment 
of  liberty  and  equality  in  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  colony.  The  laws,  by  which  the 
mother  country  has  consecrated  this  great 
principle,  will  carry  this  conviction  to  my 
heart,  and  I  protest  to  you  that  my  submis- 
sion shall  be  immediately  consequent  to  my  - 
obtaining  such  a  proof  by  your  acknowledg- 
ment of  those  laws," "  You  propose  to 

me,  citizen  General,  to  afford  you  the  means 
of  securing  General  Touissaiut  Louverture. 
Such  conduct  on  my  part  would  be  treason- 
able  and    perfidious,    and  yi  u.    degrading 
proposal  convinces  me  of  your  unconquera- 
ble repugnance  to  believe  me  susccptiltle  of 
the  least  sentiment  of  delicacy  and  honour." 
The   blacks,  however,  disunited  and   be- 
trayed, yielded  at  first  to  General  Le  Clerc, 
almost  without  resistance.     Dcssalines  and 
Ch(  i>tophe  were  almost  the  only  chiefs  who 
offered  resistance.     They  were    proclaimed 
out  of  the  pale  of  the    law,  and   at    length 
overcome  by  superiority  of  numbers.  Chris- 
tophe  evacuated  Port-au-Prince,  firing  the 
town,  and  effecting  a  junction  with  Touis- 
saint  Louverture,  at  the  head  of  about  3000 
men.     When  the  perfidy  of  the  French  had 
acquired  the  possession  of  Toussainl's   per- 
son, the  war  seemed  suppressed, but  it  pres- 
ently burst  forth  with  renewed  energy  under 
the  command  of  Dessalines.     The   climate 
favoured  the  efforts  of  these  heroic  blacks, 
and,  before  the  end  of  1805,  the  French  ar- 
my at  St.  Domingo  ceased   to  exist.     A  na- 
tional assembly  met   on  the    1st  Jan.  1804, 
and    restored    to  the    island  its    primitive 
name  of    Hayti.      Dessalines    was    elected 
Governor-gcncrrtl  for  life.     The  island  was 
divided  into  six  military  departments,  each 
commanded    by    a    General    of     division. 
Christophe  was  the  oldest  of  Dessalines'  of- 
ficers, and  he  was  put  into  the  government 
of  the  department  of  the  Cape.     The  bane- 
ful example    of   Napoleon's  ambition  soon 
spread  its    influence    to    St.  Domingo,  and 
Dessalines     proclaimed    himself    Emperor, 
with  aright  to  appoint  his  successor  to  the 
throne.     On  the  29th  of  July  1805,  the    2d 
year  of  their  independence,  Dessalines  ap- 
pointed Christophe,  Commander-in-chief  of 
the   army  of  Hayti.     The  republican   party 
rose    against  the  u.surped  government,  and 
under   a  man  of  colour   named    Pcthion,    a 
virtuous     citizen     and  a  skilful  officer,  com- 
manding the  division  of  Port-au-Prince,  they 
overthrew  the  usurpation  in  Oct.  1806,  Des- 
salines perishing  during  the  commotion.     It 
appears  that  Christophe  was  no  stranger  to 
hie  being   taken  off,   and  on   his   death    the 
war  became  fierce   between  Christophe  and 
Pethion.     The  province  of  the  noitli,and  the 
west,<:ontiuued  in  submission  to  Chri8tophe  : 
while  the  province  of  the  south,  and  the  sec- 
ond division  of  that  of  the  west,  adhered  to 
the  General  Pethion.     An  assembly  of  dep- 
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utics  M-as  convoked  at  Port-au-Frincr,  llie 
majority  supported  Pediion,  Imt  the  minority 
prolestoil  against  their  decision,  and  at  the 
bepinnini;  ol'  1806,  a  civil  war  ma\  be  said 
to  have  been  kindleil.  A  new  assembly  was 
convokcil  at  the  Capo,  inider  the  influence 
Christophe,  which  decreed  the  constitution 
of  the  ITth  Feb.  1807,  iioniinating  Chris- 
tophe President  for  life,  and  Generalissimo 
of  the  military  and  naval  fortes  of  the  isl- 
and :  At  the  same  time  the  province  of  the 
so\ith-wBS»  established  the  republic  of  Hay- 
ti, with  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States  ;  Pethion  being  President 
for  four  years.  In  the  mean  while  Cliris- 
tophe,  with  admirable  dexterity,  placed  his 
military,  naval,  fiscal  and  civil  establish- 
ments,in  the  most  vigorous  and  efficient  con- 
dition, and  pushed  the  war  ag-aiust  his  rival 
with  much  activity,  but  with  little  success. 

Oil  the  28thIMarch  181 1, Christophe  decla- 
red himself  hereditary  monarch  of  Hayti, 
under  the  title  of  Henry  I.  and  he  abolished 
all  councils,  except  an  executive  council 
composedof  his  officers  and  courtiers.  His 
wife,  Maria  Louis,  a  black  woman,  married 
on  the  15th  .Inly  179.3,  uas  styled  Queen, 
and  the  eldest  son  was  to  be  called  Prince 
royal  of  Hayti.  From  this  epoch,  the  gov- 
ernment publications  declaimed  against 
demagogues  and  anarchists  ;  the  insignia  of 
royalt}',  the  forms,  ceremonies,  and  most  tri- 
fling subjects  of  court  etiquette,  were  regu- 
lated by  royal  ordinances,  and,  on  the  .5th 
of  April  following,  appeared  an  edict  crea- 
ting an  hereditary  nobility  oi"princcs,dukes, 
counts.,  barons,  and  knights,  with  an  allot- 
ment of  heraldic  devices,  and  armorial  bear- 
ings. The  instability  of  human  afi'airs  and 
the  vanity  of  human  nature  were  never 
more  powerfully  or  n'.ore  ridiculously  dis- 
played, than  in  this  assumption  of  titles, 
heraldry,  and  feudal  rights,  by  negroes,  ig- 
norant and  rude,  who,  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  toiled  under  the  caprice,  the  inso- 
lence, the  lash  of  their  mercenary  and  bru- 
tal owners.  On  the  7th  of  the  month  (April) 
Christophe  issued  an  edict  constituting  an 
Archicpiscopal  See  in  the  capital  of  Hayti, 
and  sufTi  agan  dioceses  in  the  diflerent  cities 
of  the  kingdom. 

But  that  which  is  more  honourable  to 
Christophe,  was  the  Code  Henri,  published 
by  him  on  the  2nth  Feb.  1H12.  The  laws  of 
his  empire  are  d'rvided  into  nine  heads,  and 
the  complexion  of  the  civil  code  approxi- 
mates to  the  similar  division  of  the  Code 
PJapolcon.  Divorce  is  prohibited  ;  death 
and  the  confiscation  of  property  is  enacted  ; 
morals  and  the  catholic  religion  are  espe- 
cially jiiotccted  ;  and  the  institution  of  a 
jury  is  not  admitted.  The  coronation  of 
Christophe  took  place  on  the  2d  .Tune  1812  ; 
the  pul)lic  functionaries  from  the  Spanish 
part  of  the  island,  and  the  British  naval 
ollicers  on  the  station,  were  present  at  (he 
ceremony,  which  rivalled  in  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence tiie  coronation  ceremonies  of  the 
most  luxurious  courts  of  Europe.  M.  Brellc, 
Archbishop    of    Hayti   and    L'likc  of  Anse, 


consecrated  his  Majesty  with  the  formula 
and  religious  pomp  of  the  Roman  Pontificate. 
The  coronation  oath  was  merely  to  main- 
tain the  then  existing  order  of  things,  and 
to  resist  the  re-establishment  of  white  dom- 
ination. On  the  senior  British  officer,  drink- 
ing Christophe's  health  at  the  banquet,  the 
sable  monarch  rose  and  drank,  "to  my  dear 
brother  Georire  III. — may  he  prove  an  invin- 
cible obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  Napoleon — 
and  may  he  always  he  the  constant  friend  of 
Hayti."" 

In  1813,the  numerous  defections  ofhis  sub- 
jects presaged  his  future  fall, and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  freer, and  consequently  better 
principles  ofhis  republican  rival.  But  his 
military  genius  gave  him  a  temporary  ad- 
vantage over  his  more  moderate  and  enlight- 
ened adversary.  The  defections  ofhis  sub- 
jects exasperated  the  natural  ferocity  of 
Christophe's  disposition,  and  stimulated  him 
to  acts  of  great  barbarity.  On  the  restora- 
of  theBoinbous  in  1814,Christophe  flattered 
himself  that  his  conduct  and  pretensions 
would  be  more  favourabl)' viewed  by  Louis, 
than  they  had  been  by  iN'apolcon.  But  Louis 
despatched  a  commission  to  St  Domingo 
with  proposals  tantamount  to  requiring  a 
a  gradual  recurrence  to  the  old  regime. 
The  negro  Monarch  received  the  terms  with 
just  indignation  He  summoned  a  council 
of  the  nation  at  his  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  oq 
the  21st  Oct.  1814,  and  the  expose  of  the 
instructions  and  designs  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment awakened  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
in  the  population.  Christophe  prepared  for 
the  most  determined  resistance,  and,  in  his 
instructions  to  his  officers,  he  ordered  them 
to  provide  torches  and  combustible  materials 
sufficient  to  burn  all  the  towns — on  Ihe  land- 
ing of  an  enemj'  to  destroy  every  species  of 
publick  or  private  building,  to  blow  up  the 
bridges,break  down  all  dikes  and  causeways, 
to  devastate  the  country,  and  to  retire  with 
the  whole  population  into  the  mountains, 
and,  finally,  to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex  of 
those  enemies  who  fell  into  their  hands,  but 
to  inflict  upon  them  the  "  most  horrible  spe- 
cies of  jiunishment."  These  orders  were  in 
unison  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  people. 
One  of  theFrcnch  agents  was  taken  with  his 
papers,  which  were  published,  and  himself 
examined  and  exposed  to  the  interrogatories 
of  all  the  people,  but  no  further  injury  was 
permitted  to  his  person.  The  French  King 
with  great  meanness  subsequently  disavowed 
this  embassy,  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  2Sth 
Jan. 1815  Christophe,  to  secure  the  people 
to  his  interests,  now  gavegieater  liberty  to 
the  press;  he  decreed  a  gratuitous  instruction 
for  the  p(;opIe,  made  efforts  to  abolish  even 
the  French  language,  hiring  numerous  Eng- 
lish artists  and  instructers,  and  ordering  all 
instructions  to  be  conveyed  in  that  language. 
On  the  20th  iVov.  1816,  he  refused  to  receive 
the  new  commissioners  sent  to  Hayti  by  (he 
King  of  France,  declaring  that  he  would 
not  treat  with  France  but  upon  the  basis  ol' 
independence  and  equality  of  national 
rights,  and   the  commissioners,   having  re- 
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ceived  similar  answers  from  Pethion, return- 
ed to  Europe.  Tlie  negociations  witti  tlie 
French  had  displayed  the  personal  superi- 
ority of  Pethion  over  his  ri-\  al,  who  saw  the 
necessity  of  moderating- his  tyranny  ;  and, 
on  the  14th  July  1819,  he  abolislicd  an  odi- 
ous law  confining  the  proprietorship  of  land 
to  general  officers.  Pethion  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1818  had  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Boyer,  whom  he  had  nominated  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  this  new  President  commenced 
his  government  by  conquering  from  Chris- 
tophe  the  country  called  the  Grand-Anse, 
which  he  attached  to  the  republic.  Thejust 
and  moderate  government  of  Boyer  was  so 
strongly  in  contrast  to  the  sordid,  barbarous, 
and  selfish  policy  of  Christophe,  as  to  det.ich 
all  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  In 
Sept.  1820,  the  garrison  of  St.  Mare  were 
so  excited  at  the  indignities  which  Chris- 
tophe imposed  upon  their  Colonel,  by  means 
of  the  Governor  of  the  cit^-,  that  they  rose 
en  masse,  put  the  Governor  to  death,  and 
sent  a  deputation  to  Boyer,  offering  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  republic.  Boyer  hastily 
assembled  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
and  marched  to  support  the  insurgents. 
Christophe  was  labouring  under  a  paralytic 
affection,  and,  shutting  himself  up  in  his 
fortified  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  despatched 
his  army  against  the  insurgents  of  St. Marc  ; 
but  on  withdrawing  these  troops  from  the 
capital,  the  people  of  the  metropolis  rose  in 
rebellion  against  him  ;  and  on  the  6th  Oct. 
the  General,  Richard  Duke  of  Marmelade, 
proclaimed  to  the  troops,  the  abolition  of 
royalt}',  which  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm by  all  classes  of  persons.  Christophe's 
body  guard  of  about  1500  picked  men,  still 
adhered  to  his  interests.  He  was  borne 
amongst  the  troops,  addressed  them  with 
praises  and  assurances  of  reward,  and  des- 
patched them  under  command  of  his  broth- 
er-iu-law  to  meet  the  enemy  ;  but  news  was 
soon  brought  to  Christophe,  that  these 
household  troops  had  gone  over  to  the  re- 
publicans, demanding  the  deposition  of 
their  former  sovereign.  Upon  hearing  this, 
he  retired  to  his  chamber  in  despair  and 
shot  himself  through  the  heart,  on  the  8th 
Oct.  1S20,  being  53  years  of  age.  His  body 
was  ijrnomiuiously  exposed  on  the  high- 
ways for  several  days — his  son  was  massa- 
cred, but  his  widow  and  two  daughters  were 
allowed  by  Boyer  to  retire  in  safety  ;  and 
they  immediately  sailed  for  England,  and 
have  since  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  London  in 
a  state  of  genteel  independence.  All  titles, 
and  tlie  attributes  of  nobility  w  ere  forthwith 
abolished  by  Boyer,  who  established  the  re- 
publican governm<^nt  throughout  the  former 
territories  of  Christophe  ;  and,  finally,  by 
his  skill  and  prudence,  succeeded  in  amal- 
gamaiing  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island 
with  the  npw  republic  of  the  blacks. 

Christop!)e  had  hoarded  240,000  dollars 
at  Sans  Souci,  and  46,000,000  of  piastres 
(.€.10,000,000  sterling)  was  found  at  Fort 
Henri.  This  sum  accords  with  the  boast 
which  the  Couiit  Lemonade  had   officiallv 


made,  that  the    Emperor  intended  to  pave 
and  ceil  the  rotunda  of  his  palace  with  coin. 
Christophe  was  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious 
cruelties  ;    his    pecuniary    exactions    were 
enormous  ;  he  had  been    munificent  to  his 
superior  officers,  but  as   to  the   great  body 
of  ills  people,  he  had  n)erely  sub.«tituted  the 
attachment  to  liiem  as  slaves  to  the  soil,  in- 
stead of  the  former   system    of    rendering 
them  the  property  of  white  individuals.    All 
the  lands  of  the  former  proprietors    he  re- 
served to  himself,  except  a  few  estates  with 
which  he  had  rewarded  his  Geneials.     The 
.produce  in  kind,  of  his  leserved  lands,  the 
customs,  and  other  taxes  yielded  him  a  con- 
siderable revenue.     The  intellect  displayed 
by  Christophe  was  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
negro  from  the  charge  of  being  of  an  infe- 
rior  nature  ;  but  how  much  more  exalted 
was  the  character  of  his  rival  Pethion,  who 
taking    his    countrymen    from    the  debase- 
ment of  slavery,   converted  them   into  free 
citizens,  establislied  over  them    an  enlight- 
ened system  of  government,  and   after  (or 
ten  years  executing  the  supreme  magistracy 
with   vigour    and  justice,   dies    poor,    and 
leaves  his  country  free.     Christophe  was  of 
Herculean  form,  and  possessed  of  fortitude, 
and  desperate  bravery.    In  the  several  con- 
flicts he  would  animate  his  ranks  by  exhib- 
iting the  rage  and  fury  of  a  tiger.     He  was 
vindictive  in   the  extreme,  and  hesitated  at 
no  cruelty   which   gratified  his  passions,  or 
was  calculated  to  promote  his  interest.    His 
mind  possessed  extraordinary  vigour,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  incapable  of  profound 
thought,  or  of  acquiring  comprehensive  sys- 
tems.    A    certain    tact    of   governing   had 
taught    him  the  necessity  of  public  officers 
being   pure,  and   that  their  duties  ought  to 
be  performed  with  diligence  and  despatch. 
His  establishments  were  therefore  well  con- 
ducted. He  had  learnt  that  manufactures,ag- 
riculture,  and  commerce,  arc  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  state ;    tliat  large    public 
buildings  are  necessary  to  its  grandeur,and 
that  morality  is  essential  to  its  stability.  He 
was   therefore    always  endeavouring  to  ef- 
fect these  causes  of  national   prosperity  by 
the  most  arbitrary,  and  often  mistaken  or- 
dinances, forgetting  that  their  only  sources 
were  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  property.     The  arena  of  his  exploits 
was  hardly  large  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  page    of   history, 
but,  considering  his  attainment  to  a  throne 
from  a  state  of   the   most  abject  ignorance 
and  slavery,  considering  the  barbarous  con- 
dition of  those  whom  he  had  to  command, 
and  that  with  such  materials,  during   a  pe- 
riod of    revolution,   he  contrived  in  a    few 
years  to  found  an  empire,  to  build  a  superb 
city,  and  to  form  f)oth  civil  and  military  es- 
tablishments far    surpassing  any  possessed 
by  the   neighbouring  colonies  of    the  three 
commercial  nations  of  Europe,    v.  e  cannot 
but  allow  that  his    qualities  were    at  least 
equal  to  the  average  of  those,  who  are    cel- 
ebrated as  great    princes.,  or  as  successful 
warrioi-ii. 
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SKETCHES  or  SOCIETY. 

[\\c  pioniisfil  a  iiiperb  treat  to  our  readers  in  Mr.  Flint's*  Recount  of  a  Methodist  con- 
ference, at  which,  to  use  the  French  phrase,  he  assisted  in  America.  The  CoUowing 
redeems  our  pledge,  and  displays  the  unique  style  and  odd  notions  of  the  writer  in 
perfect  accordance  with  his  subject  :  to  point  which  with  more  precision,  we  have  in- 
terwoven a  few  Italics  and  parentheses. — Lit.  Gaz.] 


AN    AMERICAN    METHODIST     MEETING. 

1  LATELY  letLirned  from  visiting  the  invading  the  Harem.]  The  inclosure 
camp  meeting  of  Wesleyan  method-  already  mentioned  was  for  the  recep- 
ists,  where  I  remained  about  twenty-  tion  of  those  who  undergo  religious 
four  hours.  On  approaching  the  scene  awakenings,  and  was  filled  by  both 
of  action,  the  number  of  horses  tied  to  sexes,  who  were  exercising  violently, 
fences  and  trees,  and  the  travelling  Shouting,  screaming,  clapping  of  hands, 
•wagons  standing  in  the  environs,  con-  leaping,  jerking,  falling,  and  swooning, 
vinced  me  of  the  great  magnitude  of  The  speaker  could  not  be  distinctly 
the  assemblage.  Immediately  round  heard,  great  as  his  exertions  were  ; 
the  meeting  a  considerable  number  of  certainly  had  it  not  been  for  his  eleva- 
tents  were  irregularly  disposed.  Some  ted  position,  his  voice  would  have  been 
of  them  were  log  cabins  [a  bit  of  a  entirely  blended  with  the  clamours  be- 
buU  this,  in  our  Scotch  friend]  that  low.  I  took  my  stand  close  by  the 
seemed  to  have  served  several  cam-  fence,  for  the  purpose  of  noting  down 
paigns,  but  most  of  them  constructed  exclamations  uttered  by  the  exercised, 
by  poles,  covered  over  with  coarse  tow  but  found  myself  unable  to  pick  up  any 
cloth.  These  tents  are  for  the  accom-  thing  like  a  distinct  paragraph.  [A 
modation  of  the  people  who  attend  the  paragraph  of  exclamations  is  good.] 
worship  for  several  days,  or  for  a  week  Borrowing  an  idea  from  the  Greek  my- 
together.  I  had  no  sooner  got  sight  of  thology,  to  have  a  distinct  perception 
the  area  within,  than  I  was  struck  with  of  sounds,  poured  from  such  a  multi- 
surprise,  my  feet  were  for  a  moment  tude  of  bellowing  mouths,  would  re- 
involuntarily  arrested,  while  I  gazed  on  quire  the  ear  of  Jove.  I  had  to  con- 
a  preacher  vociferating  from  a  high  lent  myself  with  such  vociferations  as 
rostrum,  raised  between  two  trees,  and  glo7-t/,  glori/,  poicer,  Jesus  Christ, — 
an  agitated  crowd  immediately  before  with  '  groans  and  woes  unutterable.' 
him,  that  were  making  a  loud  noise  In  the  afternoon  a  short  cessation 
and  the  most  singular  gesticulations  was  allowed  for  dinner,  and  those  deep- 
which  can  be  imagined.  On  advanc-  ly  affected  were  removed  to  tents  and 
ing  a  U>.\\  paces,  I  discovered  that  the  laid  on  the  ground.  This  new  ar- 
turmoil  was  chiefly  confined  within  a  rangement  made  a  striking  change  in 
small  inclosure  of  about  thirty  feet  the  camp,  the  bustle  being  removed 
square,  in  front  of  the  orator,  and  that  from  the  centre  and  distributed  along 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  congrega-  the  outskirts  of  the  preaching  ground, 
tion  was  laid  with  felled  trees  for  seats.  Separate  tents,  in  wliich  one  or  more 
A  railed  fence  divided  it  into  two  parts,  persons  were  laid,  were  surrounded  by 
one  for  females,  and  the  other  for  males,  females  who  sung  melodiously.  It  is 
It  was  my  misfortune  to  enter  by  the  truly  delightful  to  hear  these  sweet  sing- 
wrong  side,  and  I  was  politely  inform-    ing  people.     Some  of  their  tunes,  it  is 

ed  of  the  mistake  by  a  Cc^lonel  P ,    true,  did  not  convey,  through  my  preju- 

of  my  ac(iuaintance,  who,  it  appeared,  diced  ears,  the  solemn  impressions  that 
had  undertaken  the  duty  of  kre[)ingtlie  beconie  religious  worship,  for  I  recog- 
niales  apart  from  the  females.  [The  niscd  several  of  the  airs  associated  with 
sly  rogue  !  one  of  his  travelling  tricks,  the  sentimental  songs  of  my  native 
to  get  among  the  women.  Had  he  land.  In  one  instance  a  tent  was  dis- 
gone  to  Turkey  he  would  have  been  mantled  of  its  tow  cloth  covering,  which 
»  Fiini'j  i.Ktteii  fiom  America.  discovered  a  femalo  almost  motionless. 
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After  a  choir  of  girls  around  her  had 
sung  for  a  few  minutes,  two  men  then 
stood  over  her,  and  simultaneously 
joined  in  prayer.  One  of  them,  gifted 
with  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  drowned 
the  other  totally,  and  actually  prayed 
him  down. 

After  dinner  another  orator  took  his 
place.     The  inclusure  was  again  filled 
with  the  penitent,  or  untk  others  wish- 
ing to  become  so,  and  a  vast  congrega- 
tion arranged  themselves  on  tiieir  seats 
in  the  rear.     A  most   pathetic   jbrayer 
was  poured  forth,  and  a  profound    si- 
lence reigned  over   the    whole    camp, 
Except  the  fenced  inclosure,from  whence 
a  low  hollow  murmuring  sound  issued. 
Now  and  then,  Amen   was   articulated 
in  a  pitiful  [pitiable]  and    indistinct 
tone  of  voice.     You  have  seen  a  mena- 
gerie of  wild  animals  on  a  journey,  and 
perhaps  have  heard  the  king  of  beasts, 
and  other  powerful  quadrupeds,  excited 
to   grumbling   by    the    jolting    of  the 
wagon.     Probably  you  will  call  this  a 
rude  simile ;   but  it  is  the  most  accurate 
I  can  think  of.     Sermon  commenced. 
The  preacher  announced  his  determi- 
nation of  discontinuing  his  labours  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  leaving  his 
dear  brethren  for  ever.     He  addressed 
the  old  men  present,  telling  them  that 
they  and  he  must  soon  be  removed  from 
this  mortal  state  of  existence,   and  that 
the  melancholy  reflection  arose  in    his 
mind, '  JFhat  will  become  of  the  church 
when  ive    are  dead  and  gone  T — A 
loud  response  of  groaning  and  howling 
was  sounded  by  the  aged  in  the  inci- 
sure, and  throughout  the  congregation. 
He  next  noticed  that  he  saw  a  muhitude 
of  young  men  before  him,  and,  addres- 
sir-g  himself  to  them,  said,  '  I  trust  in 
Gor/ that  many  of  you  will  h^noie  con- 
verted, and  will  become  the  preachers 
and  the  pious  Christians  of  after  days.' 
— The   clamour    now    thickened,  for 
young  and  old  shouted  together.   Turn- 
ing his  eyes  toward  the  female  side   of 
the  fence,  he  continued,  '  And  you,  my 
dear  sisters.'— What  he   had  farther  to 
say  to  the  future  '  nursing   mothers  of 
the  church,'   could    not  be   heard,   for 
the  burst  of  acclamation,  on  their  part, 
completely   prevented  his   voice  from 
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being  heard,  on  which  account  he  with- 
drew ;  and  a  tune  was  struck  up  and 
sung  with  grand  enthusiasm.  The 
worship  now  proceeded  with  anew  en- 
ergy ;  the  prompter  in  the  pulpit  had 
succeeded  in  giving  it  an  impulse,  and 
the  music  was  sufficient  to  preserve 
emotion.  The  inclosure  was  so  much 
crowded  that  its  inmates  had  not  the 
liberty  of  lateral  motion,  but  were  liter- 
ally hobbling  en  masse.  My  attention 
was  particularly  directed  to  a  girl  of 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  while 
standing  could  not  be  seen  over  her 
taller  neighbours;  but  at  every  leap 
she  was  conspicuous  above  them.  The 
velocity  of  every  plunge  made  her  long 
loose  hair  flirt  up  as  if  a  handkerchief 
were  held  by  one  of  its  corners  and 
twitched  violently.  Another  female, 
who  had  arrived  at  womanhood,  was 
so  much  overcome  that  she  was  held 
up  to  the  breeze  by  two  persons  who 
went  to  her  reUef.  1  never  before  saw 
such  exhaustion.  The  vertebral  col- 
umn was  completely  pliant,  her  body, 
her  neck,  and  her  extended  arms,  bent 
in  every  direction  successively.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  di- 
versity of  cases  ;  they  were  not  nov/ 
confined  within  the  fence,  but  were  nu- 
merous among  the  people  without.  On- 
ly a  small  proportion  of  them  could  fall 
within  the  observations  of  any  one  by- 
stander. The  scene  was  to  me  equally 
novel  and  curious. 

A  bout  dusk  I  retired  several  hundred 
yards  into  the  woods  to  enjoy  the  dis- 
tant effect  of  the  meeting.  Female 
voices  were  mournfully  predominant, 
and  my  imagination  figured  to  me  a 
multitude  of  mothers,  widows  and  sis- 
ters, giving  the  first  vent  to  their  grief, 
in  bewailing  the  loss  of  a  male  popula- 
tion, by  war,  shipwreck,  or  some  other 
great  catastrophe. 

It  had  been  thought  proper  to  place 
sentinels  without  tl)e  camp.  Females 
were  not  allowed  to  pass  out  into  the 
woods  after  dark.  [Sly  P'ir.  Flint.] 
Spirituous  liquors  were  not  permitted 
to  be  sold  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Larsre  fires  of  timber  were  kindled, 
which  cast  a  new  UiPtre  on  every  ob- 
ject.    The  white  tents  gleamed  in  the 
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glare.  Over  the:n  the  dusky  woods 
formed  a  most  romantic  gloom,  only 
the  tall  trunks  of  tin;  front  rank  were 
distinctly  visible,  iind  these  seemed  so 
many  members  of  a  lofty  colonnade. 
The  illuminated  carap  lay  on  a  declivi- 
ty, and  exposed  a  scene  that  suggested 
to  my  mind  the  moon-light  gambols  of 
beings  known  to  us  only  through  the 
fictions  of  credulous  ages.  The  great- 
est turmoil  prevailed  within  the  fence, 
where  the  inmates  were  leaping  and 
hobbling  together  witlf  upward  looks 
and  extended  arms.  Around  this  busy 
mass,  the  crowd  formed  a  thicker  ring 
than  the  famous  Macedonian  phalanx 
[whose  ring  was  a  square,  Mr.  Flint]; 
and  among  them,  a  mixture  of  the  exer- 
cised were  interspersed.  Most  faces 
were  turned  inward  to  gaze  on  the 
grand  exhibition,  the  rear  ranks  on  tip- 
toe, to  see  over  those  in  front  of  them, 
and  not  a  iew  mounted  on  the  log-seats, 
to  have  a  more  commanding  view  of 
the  show.  People  were  constantly 
passing  out  and  into  the  ring  in  brisk 
motion,  so  that  the  white  drapery  of 
females  and  the  darker  apparel  of  the 
men  were  alternately  vanishing  and  re- 
zp\iQ'dr'\ng'in  the  most eles!^a?ii  co7ifimon. 
The  sublimity  of  the  music  served  to 
give  an  enchanting  efl'ect  to  the  whole. 
My  mind  involuntarily  reverted  to  the 
leading  feature  of  the  tale  of  AUoway 
Kirk. 

Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance  ; 

Where  Tam  o'  Shanter 

-     -     -     -    Stood  like  one  bewitch'd, 
And  thought  his  very  een  eniich'd. 

Late  in  the  evening  a  man  detached 
himself  from  the  crowd,  walking  rapid- 
ly back  and  forward,  and  crying  aloud. 
His  vociferations  were  of  this  kind  :  '  I 
have  bc<!n  a  great  sinner,  and  was  on 
the  way  to  be  damned;  but  am  con- 
verted now,  thank  (jod — elory.  elory  !' 
He  turned  roimd  on  his  heel  occasion- 
ally. giviiiEf  a  loud  whoop.  A  genth^- 
man  \:-iih  whom  I  am  well  acquainted, 
told  m<'  that  he  had  a  conversation 
with  a  female  who  had  just  recovered 
fnin  t!ie  debility  of  the  day.  She 
could  give  no  other  account  of  her  sen- 
sations than  that  she  fi'lt  so  good,  that 
she  could  press  her  very  enemy  to  her 
bosom.  [Fie,  Mr.  Flint.] 


At  half  past  two  P.M.  Tgot  intoatenf, 
stretched  myself  on  the  ground,  and 
w^as  soon  lulled  asleep  by  the  nuisic. 
About  five  I  was  awakened  by  the  un- 
ceasing melody.  At  seven,  preaching 
was  resumed  ;  and  a  lawyer  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood  gave  a  sermon  of 
a  legal  cliaracter.  [We  could  wish 
this  sort  of  sermon  explained,  for  the 
sake  of  its  novelty.] 

At  nine  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
breakfast.  A  multitude  of  small  fires 
being  previously  struck  up,  an  extensive 
cooking  process  commenced,  and  the 
smell  of  bacon  tainted  the  air.  I  took 
this  opportunity  of  reconnoitring  the 
evacuated  field.  The  little  inclosure, 
so  often  mentioned,  is  by  the  religious 
called  AltWy  and  some  scoft'crs  are 
wicked  enough  to  call  it  Pen,  from  its 
similarity  to  the  structures  in  which 
hogs  are  confined.  Its  area  was  cover- 
ed over  with  straw,  in  some  parts  more 
wetted  than  the  litter  of  a  stable.  If  it 
could  be  ascertained  that  all  this  mois- 
ture was  from  the  tears  of  the  penitent, 
the  fact  would  be  a  surprising  one. 
[Fie  again,  naughty  but  facetious  Mr. 
Flint.]  IVavijig  all  inquiry  into  this 
phenomenon,  however,  the  incident 
now  recorded  may  be  held  forth  as  a 
very  suitable  counterpart  to  a  wonder- 
ful storj'  recorded  by  the  JMeihodist  or- 
acle Lorenzo  Dow,  of  a  heavy  shower 
drenching  a  neighbourhood,  wliile  a 
small  speck,  including  a  camp  meeting, 
was  passed  over  and  left  entirely  dry. 
In  Lorenzo's  case,  the  rain  fell  all  round 
the  camp,  but  in  that  noticed  by  me, 
the  moisture  was   in   the   very  centre, 

Females  seem  to  be  more  sus- 
ceptible of  the  impressions  than  men 
are.  A  quality,  perhaps,  that  is  to  be 
imputed  to  the  greater  sensibility  of 
their  feelings.  -  -  - 

The  awakenings  in  Kentucky  that 
were  some  years  ago  hailed  by  the  re- 
ligious magazines  of  your  country  as  the 
workings  of  the  Dirinc  Spirit,  must 
have  been  those  that  occurred  at  camp 
meetings  of  Methodists.  These  assem- 
blasres  are  now  said  to  be  on  the  decline 
in  KentucTiV :  and  when  meetings  were 
held  on  a  grand  scale  there,  many  dis- 
orders kvere  committed  b\'  immoral  jier- 
sons,  tending  to  the  creat  scandal  of  re- 
ligion, and  occasioning  the  precaution- 
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ary  measures  already  noticed  in  this  de- 
tail. 

[What  could  we  add  to  such  a  picture 
as  this,  combining  as  it  dues  the  sensi- 
bility of  a  Wilkie  with  the  honour  of  a 


Hogarth.  To  the  author  we  can  only 
say  Vale.  He  has  entertained  us  much, 
though  his  work  is  not  worth  a  rush  : 
but  we  are  always  grateful  for  a  laugh 
whether  at  or  ioith.~\ 
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BY    THE    AUTHOR   OF 


^T^HIS  is  the  production  of  an  inge- 
-*-  nious  and  rather  eccentric  person- 
age,— Dr.  Kitchener,  the  author  of  that 
work  of  excellent,  practical,  gour- 
mandise,  "  the  Cook's  Oracle ;"  and 
those  who  possess  that  work,  will  as- 
suredly, welcome  a  further  manual 
that  instructs  them  in  the  art  of  pro- 
longing their  enjoyment.  There  is  be- 
sid«"s  in  the  volume  before  us,  a  conver- 
sational familiarity  and  a  vein  of  agree- 
able humour,  which  have  much  con- 
duced to  its  popularity.  The  writer 
has  formed  a  sort  of  cento,  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  best  medical  practitioners  of 
the  present  day,  and  has  commented 
and  cofirmed,  as  he  was  led,  by  a  very 
industrious,  and  long-continued  appli'!- 
cation,  to  the  subject.  We  are  inform- 
ed upon  good  authority,  that  the  ver- 
satility of  Doctor  Kitchener's  genius  is 
remarkable,  that  he  is  a  good  astrono- 
mer, and  frequently  turns  from  a  libra- 
ry consisting  of  five  hundred  different 
books  of  cookery,  to  one  of  the  finest 
private  collections  oi  mathematical  in- 
struments, in  this  country. 

Proceeding  on  the  principle  that 
weak  constitutions  may,  by  proper 
management,  enjoy  life  as  much,  and  as 
long  as  the  robust,  (a  position  the  au- 
thor strikingly  words,  that  "  glass  will 
last  as  long  as  iron,  if  we  take  care  of 
it,")  the  invalid  will  be  sure  to  find  in 
this  work  some  judicious  directions  for 
the  attainment  of  an  even  tone  of  health. 
After  this  recommendation  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  add,  that  the  work  has 
been  received  with  great  avidity  by  the 
public,  and  that  we  have  known  it  to 
be  recommended  by  high  medical  au- 
thority, as  a  constant  companion  for 
the  sufferer  from  indigestion  and  ner- 
vous debility. 

We  are  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  following  remark,  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  fancy  change  of 
air  must  effect  great  wonders,  that  we 
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hasten  to  transcribe  it,  being  ourselves 
so  decidedly  of  the  doctor's  opinion. 

"  Do  not  expect  benefit  from  mere 
change  of  air — the  purest  breezes  of 
the  country  will  produce  very  little  ef- 
fect, unless  accompanied  by  plenty  of 
regular  exercise,*  temperance,  and, 
above  all,  tranrpdllity  ofmindJ^ 

In  regard  to  animal  food,  Dr  Kitch- 
ener strongly  recommends  beef  and 
mutton  as  the  most  nutritive  and 
strengthening  of  any,  and  declares,  that 
when  he,  himself,  has  not  made  his 
dinner  off  one  or  other  of  these  arti- 
cles, that  he  has  found  himself  dispos- 
ed to  renovate  his  strength  with  an  ad' 
ditional  glass  of  wine. 

The  follov^ing  humorous  descrip- 
tion of  those  who  "  murder  sleep,"  a- 
mused  us  much  ;  it  may  be  well  classed 
amongst  the  miseries  of  human  life,  es- 
pecially when  endured  by  the  nervous. 

"  If  you  are  so  unlucky  as  to  have 
for  next-door  neighbours,  fashionable 
folks  who  turn  night  into  day,  or  such 
as  delight  in  the  sublime  economy  of 
cinder-saving,  or  cobweb-catching ;  it 
is  in  vain  to  seek  repose  before  the  for- 
mer has  indulged  in  the  evening's  rec- 
reation of  raking  out  the  fire,  and  has 
played  with  the  poker,  till  it  has  made 
all  the  red  coals  black ;  or  after  Mali- 
dusta,  the  tidy  one,  has  awoke  the 
morn  with  '  the  broom,  the  bonny, 
bonny  broom.' 

"  A  determined  dust-hunter,  or  cin- 
der-saver, murders  its  neighbour's  sleep 
with  as  little  mercy,  as  Macbeth  de- 
stroyed Duncan's  ;  and  morning  and 
evening,  bangs  doors,  slams  up  and 
down  the  sashes,  and  rattles  window 
shutters,  till  '  the  earth  trembles,  and 
air  is  aghast !' 

*  "  The  studious — the  contemplative — the 
valetudinarian — and  those  of  weak  nerves, 
if  they  aim  at  health  aud  long  life,  must 
make  exercise,  in  a  good  air,  a  part  of  their 
religion."  Cheynt  on  long  Life. 
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"  If  all  attempt"!  to  conciliate  a  sav- 
acc  who  is  in  this  fancy,  arc  labour  in 
vain,  and  the  management  of  its  fire  is 
eciiially  the  occupation  of  the  morning, 
and  ihe  amusement  of  ihe  evenino;;  the 
preservation  of  a  cinder,  and  the  de- 
str-jction  of  a  cobweb,  the  main  busi- 
ness of  its  existence  :  the  best  advice 
we  can  give  you,  gentle  reader,  is  to 
send  !*■  this  little  book,  and  beseecli  it 
to  place  ihe  f)]lovving  pages  opposite  to 
its  optic  nerves,  some  morning  after 
you  have  diverted  it  from  sleep  every 
half  hour  during  the  preceding  night." 

What  follows  reminds  us  of  Hd- 
ga>th's  enragfid  musician  ;  we  refer  the 
readers  to  the  work,  itself,  and  doubt 
not  but  they  will  fmd  in  the  highly 
finished  picture,  as  much  delight  as  it 
afforded  us. 

We  are  all  of  us  but  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  following  manner  of 
our  bed  tloihes  being  put  on. 

"  Of  all  the  customs  of  clothing,  the 
most  extremely  absurd  is  the  usual  ar- 
rangement of  bed-c/ofkcs,  which,  in  or- 
der as  the  chamber-maid  fancies  to 
make  the  bed  look  pretty  in  the  day 
time,  are  left  long  at  the  head,  that  they 
may  cover  tlie  pillows  ;  when  they  are 
turned  down,  you  have  an  intolerable 
load  on  your  lungs,  and  that  part  of  the 
body  which  is  most  exposed  during  the 
day,  is  smothered  at  night,  wiih  dou- 
ble the  quantity  of  clothes  that  any  oth- 
er part  has. 

"  Sleep  is  prevented  by  an  unjileas- 
ant  degree  of  either  heat  or  cold,  and 
in  this  ever-varying  climate,  where  of- 
ten '  in  one  monstrous  day  all  seasons 
mix,'  delicate  thermometrical  persons 
will  derive  much  comfort  from  keeping 
a  counterpane  in  reserve,  for  an  addi- 
tional covering  in  very  cold  iccather : 
when  some  extra  clothing  is  as  needful 
by  night,  as  a  great  coat  is  by  day." 

The  following  remarks  on  the  spoil- 
ing of  our  wine,  are  no  less  just. 

"  Wine,  especially  port,  is  generally 
twice  spoiled  before  it  is  considered  fit 
to  be  drank. 

'■  The  wine  mrtlccr  spoils  it  first  by 
overloading  it  with  brandy,  to  make 
it  keep. 

'•  The  wine  drinker  keeps  it  till 
time  has  not  only  dissipated  the  sii|)er- 
abundant  spirit,  but  even  until  the  ace- 


tous fermentation  begins  to  be  evidetit  5 
this,  it  is  the  taste  now  to  call  'flavor,'' 
and  wine  is  not  liked  till  it  has  lost  so 
much  of  its  exhilirating  power,  that 
you  may  drink  a  pint  of  it,  before  re- 
ceiving that  degree  of  excitement, 
which  the  wine  drinker  reqiiiies  to 
make  him  happy.  We  mean  a  legal 
pint  containing  16  ounces." 

Ilfvv  often  have  we  not  ourselves 
witnessed  that  infatuation  of  vulgar  er- 
ror, concerning  "  a  thick  crust  on  the 
bottle"  of  old  port  :  whereas,  as  Dr. 
Kitchener  informs  us,  and  which  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  resided 
among  the  merchants  at  Oporto,  that 

'^  A  thick  crust  is  not  always  the 
consequence  of  the  wine  having  been  a 
very  long  time  in  the  bottle,  but  is  rath- 
er a  sign  that  it  was  too  little  time  in 
the  cask,  or  has  been  kept  in  a  very 
cold  cellar." 

There  are  some  very  valuable  and 
judicious  observations  in  this  little  vol- 
ume on  the  night-mare,  and  on  nervous 
and  hypochondriac  cases,  which  ought 
to  be  carefully  perused  by  those  persons 
so  afflicted  ;  and,  as  the  editor  of  this 
work  tells  us,  "  he  had  from  his  youth 
to  bear  up  against  an  highly  irritable 
nervous  system,"  it  forms  a  yet  stron- 
ger inducement  to  nervous  persons 
to  read  this  part  with  the  most  undi- 
vided attention. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  work,  is  a 
very  amusing,  and  well  written  article. 
— The  pleasure  of  making  a  will.  It 
also  contains  some  very  useful  infor- 
mation, and  there  is  one  ])art  that  re- 
quires particular  attention,  for  many  a 
female,  unfortunately  yoked  to  a  worth- 
less husband,  has  sufiercd  essentially 
from  a  want  of  care  in  this  particular  : 
we  extract  the  passage  in  question. 

"  When  any  estate,  efiects,  or  annui- 
ty, is  given  to  a  married  woman,  it  is 
generally  bequeathed  to  some  person  in 
trust  for  her,  or  to  her,  for  her  sole  and 
separate  use,  with  directions  that  her 
receipt  alone  shall  be  a  suflkient  (hs- 
charge  for  the  same  :  thereby  to  pre- 
vent what  is  given  being  subject  to  the 
control  or  debts  of  the  husband. 

"  If  any  legacy  be  given  to  a  married 
woman  absolutely,  without  such  re- 
strictions, it  will  be  as  if  the  same  were 
given  to  the  husband." 
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rp HOUGH  twenty  years  after  his 
-*■  decease,  this  Life  of  the  famous 
Father  O'Leary  is  better  late  than  nev- 
er. Besides  a  sketchy  biography  of 
that  person,  the  auihor  has  introduced 
historical  anecdotes,  the  memoirs  of 
other  Romish  Priests  (such  as  Drs. 
Moylan,  Hussey,  &c.)  and  documents 
to  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  during  the  18th  century. 
These  give  greater  weight  and  interest 
to  his  publication  than  it  could  other- 
wise have  enjoyed  ;  and  though  we 
find  the  statements  very  strongly  taint- 
ed with  his  religious  feelings,  and  lan- 
guage sometimes  used  ill  in  unison  with 
his  principles  of  moderation,  the  vol- 
ume is  altogether  a  performance  calcu- 
lated to  be  popularly  read. 

Arthur   O'Leary   was  born   in  the 
western  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in 
the  year  J  1729.       His    parents  were 
peasants  \  and  nothing  of  his  early  life 
is  recorded.     His  education  we  are  in- 
formed was  imperfect,  in  consequence 
of  the  penal  laws    which  then   existed 
against  the  instruction  of  Papists;  and 
if  we  consider  the  rank  and  means   of 
his  progenitors,  another  reason  for  this 
want  of  learning  might  perhaps  be  sur- 
mised.    Probably   he  displayed  some 
talent  while  yet  a  boy ;  as  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  namely,  in  1747?  we  find  that 
he  went  to  France,  entered  the  Capu- 
chin Convent  at    St.  INI  aloes,   and    be- 
came in  due  time  a  brother  of  that  or- 
der.    Till  1756  he  pursued  his  studies 
and  in  that  year  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by   his   religious  attentions  to 
the   British  prisoners  confined    in  the 
prisons  of  St.   JMaloes.     In    1771   he 
returned  to  Ireland,    and     settled    in 
Cork,  where  a  chapel  being  erected  for 
him,    he   preached   with    considerable 
reputation.      About   177^  he   entered 
the  field  as  a  public  writer,  by  taking 
part  in  a  controversy  against  a  Scottish 
physician  named  Blair,  who  had   pub- 
lished a  book  in  favour  of  the  doctrines 
of  Servetus  and  of  free-thinking  in  re- 
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ligion.  From  this  period  he  promul- 
gated several  pamphlets  on  various 
questions,  and  always  advocated  the 
cause  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  Chris- 
tianity. Thus  in  1779  he  vigorously 
assailed  John  Wesley  ;  in  1780  wrote 
an  able  Essay  on  Toleration  ;  after- 
wards entered  into  a  defence  of  the 
character  of  Pius  vi.  (Ganganelli ;) 
and  at  a  later  era  still,  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  then  celebrated  controversy, 
called  the  Cloyne  Controversy,  in 
which  the  tenets  and  acts  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  were  arraigned  by 
Dr.  Duigenan  and  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  and  justified  by  O'Leary  and 
others. 

Upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  occa- 
sions, our  "  Holy  Friar"  displayed 
some  of  that  jocoseness  which  marked 
his  character.  Dr.  Woodward  had  ex- 
posed the  belief  in  Purgatory,  and  was 
animadverted  upon  as  follows  by  his 
humorous  antagonist  : 

'■'■  '•  We  cannot  in  reason  litite  a  cath- 
olic for  his  speculative  creed.  His  be- 
lief of  the  real  presence  afiects  us  no 
more  than  if  he  believed  Berenice's 
tresses  were  changed  into  a  comet. 
Nor  are  we  much  concerned,  whether 
in  that  immensity  beyond  the  grave, 
there  may  be  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  complete 
happiness  and  complete  misery — a 
place  where  the  soul  atones  for  venial 
lapses,  and  pays  off  a  part  of  the  debts 
it  has  contracted  here.  It  is  equal  to 
us  where  a  man  pays  his  debts,  wheth- 
er here  or  in  purgatory,  provided  he 
pays  ourselves  what  he  owes  us  ;  and 
however  clamorous  a  mitred  divine 
may  be  about  a  popish  purgatory,   he 

MAY  PERHAPS  GO  FURTHER,  AND  SPEED 
WORSE.' 

"  '  The  proctor's  pound,  wlicre  the 
cottager's  cow  or  calf  is  imprisoned,  is 
a  greater  nuisance  to  the  living  than 
thousands  of  subterraneous  caverns  be- 
yond the  grave." 

Such  hits  were  not  uncommon  with 
Father  O'Leary,  and  his  genuine  Irish 
fun  mingled  in  his  gravest  arguments, 
as  well  as  in  his  social  enjoyments  and 
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less  important  concerns.  We  remem- 
ber hearing  an  anecdote  of  him,  with 
which  we  sliall  head  two  or  three  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  !  ngland,  with  whom 
we  should  not  have  quarrelled  if  he  had 
introduced  a  few  more. 

At  a  review  in  Hyde  Park,  O'Leary 
had  stopped  to  speak  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  when  an  Aid  du  Camp  came 
up  with  his  horse's  head  so  close  over 
the  reverend  Father's  shoulder,  that 
the  foam  from  his  mou'.h  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Friar  s  muzzle.  Indig- 
nant at  the  accident  at  such  a  moment, 
OLeary  wheeled  round,  and  with  his 
nervous  grasp  of  the  bridle  threw  the 
animal  on  his  haunches,  and  his  rider 
almost  upon  the  ground,  exclaiming, 
"  I  shaved  this  morning  already.  Sir, 
and  T  won't  be  lathered  again  by  you." 
Our  author  says,  amongst  other  traits 
of  humour  that  distinguished  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  well  known  Daniel  Danser,  of 
penurious  notoriety,  is  not  the  least  re- 
markable. The  retired  habits  and  low 
cautious  avarice  which  characterised 
that  strange  nian,rendered  an  introduc- 
tion to  him  difiicult,  and  an  intin)acy  of 
any  continuance  a  matter  almost  out  of 
the  range  of  possibility.  The  obstacles 
to  both  were  overcome  by  OTeary.  Du- 
ring a  visit  which  he  raadt;  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  where  Danser  resided,  he 
found  means  to  gain  admittance  into 
the  ruined  dwelling  where  the  miser 
passed  his  life.  Some  strange  commu- 
nication, which  he  contrived  to  have 
conveyed  to  the  object  of  his  search, 
got  him  admittance  to  a  filthy  apart- 
ment, where  the  haggard  lord  of  the 
mansion  anxiously  awaited  his  arrival. 
O'Leary  introduced  himself  as  a  rela- 
tive of  the  Danser  family,  and  in  a 
most  amusintr  strain  of  brilliant  and  de- 
lightful detail  of  the  origin  of  the  name, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  early  founders 
of  the  race  from  r>avid,  who  danced 
before  the  Israelites,  he  traced  the  pro- 
gress of  their  descent  to  the  collateral 
branches,  the  Welsh  jianpers,  then 
contemporaries  of  dancing  notoriety. 
IFis  wit  triumphed  :  for  a  moment  the 
sallow  brow  of  iivarice  became  illu- 
mined by  the  indications  of  a  delighted 
mind,  and  Danser  had  courage  enough 
to  invite  his  visitor  to  partake  of  a  glass 


of  wine,  which,  he  said,  he  would  pro- 
Cure  for  his  refreshment.  A  cordial 
shake  of  hands  was  the  return  made  for 
O'Leary's  polite  refusal  of  so  expen- 
sive a  compliment ;  and  he  came  from 
the  house  followed  by  its  strange  tenant, 
who,  to  the  amusement  of  O'Leary, 
and  the  astonishment  of  the  only  other 
person  who  witnessed  the  scene,  solic- 
ited the  favour  of  another  visit. 

"  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
English  catholic  board,  whilst  O'Lea- 
ry was  addressing  the  chairman,  the 
late  Lord  Petre,  it  was  suggested  by 
the  noble  president  that  the  speaker 
was  eniering  on  topics  not  calculated 
to  promote  the  unanimity  of  the  assem- 
bly. O'Leary,  however,  persevered  ; 
on  which  Lord  Petre  interrupted  him, 
adding,  '  Mr.  O'Leary,  I  regret  much 
to  see  that  you  are  out  of  order.'  The 
reply  was  equally  quick  and  character- 
istic— '  I  thank  you  for  your  anxiety, 
my  lord  ;  but  I  assure  you  I  never  was 
in  better  health  in  mi/  life.''  The 
archness  of  manner  with  which  these 
words  were  uttered  was  triumphant, 
and  every  unpleasant  feeling  was  lost 
in  the  mirth  which  was  necessarily  ex- 
cited." 

The  wag  was  himself  sometimes 
played  upon. 

"  The  angry  themes  of  religious  dis- 
putation were,  t'.irough  life,  sedulously 
avoided  by  t -'i^eary.  He  never  pub- 
lished any  thing  prul'essedly  controver- 
sial. His  sermons,  as  has  already  been 
noticed,  frequently  turned  on  points  of 
religious  belief;  and,  in  some  of  his 
writinos,  his  vindication  of  many  of 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  cath- 
olic church  was  equally  learned  and 
successful.  Once,  however,  notwith- 
standing his  declared  aversion  to  po- 
lemics, he  was  led  into  its  thorny  way. 
The  circumstance  was  as  (bllows  : — 
Some  time  before  he  quitted  Cork;  he 
received  a  letter,  through  the  post  of- 
fice ;  the  writer  of  which,  in  terms  ex- 
pressive of  the  utmost  anxiety,  stated 
that  he  was  a  clergyman  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  on  whose  mind  impres- 
sions favourable  to  the  catholic  creed 
had  been  made  by  some  sermons  of 
O'Leary's  ; — he  was  an  enemy,  he 
said,  to  angry  controversy  ;  but  as  a 
ray  of  light  had  broken  in  on  his  mind, 
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he  yielded  to  a   conscientious   impulse 
to  seek  further  and   fuller   information 
on  some  articles  of  the  catholic  creed, 
than  the  course  of  his   early  education 
had  permitted  or  enabled   him   to  ac- 
quire.    His  name  he  forbore  to  reveal. 
O'Leary,  who  was  ever  alive  to  the 
claims  of  duty  as  well  as  humanity,  re- 
plied in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  his  anonymous  correspondent.  Oth- 
er doubts  were  expressed   and  dissipa- 
ted ;  and,  through  a  series  of  eight  or 
ten  long  letters,   every  point   of  differ- 
ence between  the  catholic  and   protes- 
tant  churches  was   urged,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  utnutst    force,  and  refu- 
ted by  the  other,  in  the  ablest  and  most 
convincing  manner.      The  triumphant 
controvertist  bad,   in   the    joy   of  his 
heart,  whispered  the   important  secret, 
(a  discovery  of  which  subjected   him, 
by  the  laws  then  in   force,  to  transpor- 
tation or  death,)  to  a  few  ecclesiastical 
confidants ;    amongst   whom   was   his 
bosom  friend,  the  late   Rev.  Lawrence 
Callanan,  a  Franciscan  friar,  of  Cork, 
Their  congratulations  and  approbation 
were  not  wanting  to  urge  forward  the 
champion  of  orthodoxy.      His  argu- 
ments bore  all  before  them  :  even  the 
obstacles  arising  from  family  and  legal 
motives  were  disregarded   by   the   en- 
thusiastic convert ;    and  he   besought 
O'Leary  to  name  a  time  and  place  at 
Vvhich  he  might  lift  the  mysterious  vis- 
or, by   which   he  had,  hitherto,  been 
concealed  ;  and,  above  all,  have  an  op- 
portunity afforded  to  him  to  express  his 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  veneration 
to  his  friend  and  teacher. 

"  The  appointed  hour  arrived  : — 
O'liCary  arranged  his  orthodox  wig  ; 
put  on  his  Sunday  suit  of  sables,  and 
sallied  forth  in  all  the  collected  gravity 
of  a  man  fully  conscious  of  the  novel- 
ty and  responsibility  of  the  matter  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  He  arrived  at 
the  appointed  place  of  meeting  some 
minutes  after  the  fixed  time — was  told 
that  a  respectable  clergyman  awaited 
his  arrival  in  an  adjoining  parlour — 
thither  he  goes,  and  finds  seated  at  a 
table,  with  the  entire  correspondence 
before  bin), /»'«  brother  friar  Callanan. 
The  joke  in  O'Leary's  opinion  was 
carried  too  far,  and  the  subject  was  too 
serious  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  it  re- 


quired the  sacrifice  of  the  correspon- 
dence, and  the  interference  of  mutual 
friends  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  Any 
allusion  to  the  matter  afterwards  he 
looked  upon  to  be  personally  offensive ; 
and  it  may  be  doul)ted  whether  his 
friendship  for  Mr.  Callanan  ever  en- 
tirely recovered  from  the  wound  in- 
flicted on  it  by  this  circumstance." 

The  following,  relating  to  the  time  of 
Lord  George  Gordon's  riots,  is  deserv- 
ing of  being  classed  with  the  above. 

"An  Italian,  who  had  come  to  Lon- 
don for   purposes  of  trade,  and  whose 
notions  of  an  English  mob   were  not 
much  tempered  by  common  sense   or 
experience,  was   anxious,  during   the 
heat  of  the  riots,  to  get  safe  to  liis  lodg- 
ing from  a  distant   party  of  the  city  ; 
but  as  he  feared  lest  his  being  a  catholic 
and  his  ignorance  of  the   English  lan- 
guage should  subject   him  to   insult,  if 
not  to    a   chance   of   being  knocked 
down,  he   prevailed  with  an   acquaint- 
ance of  his  to  teach   him  some  vulgar 
and  popular  denunciation  of  popery. 
After  some  very  successful  repetitions 
of  this  pass  word,  he  ventured  into  the 
streets.     He   had    not,  however,  pro- 
ceeded an  hundred  yards  on   his  way, 
when  he  perceived  eight  or  ten  athletic 
fellows,  armed  with  bludgeons,  and  ap- 
parently  under  the  influence  of  intox- 
ication, coming  towards  him.       These 
he  guessed  to  be  members  of  Lord  G. 
Gordon's  association  ;    and,  of  course, 
he  immediately  took  off  his  hat,  waved 
it  in  the  air,  and  vociferated,  in  a  pain- 
ful screech,  '  Damn  the  pope  and  po- 
pery.''    His  uncovered  head  was   too 
tempting  an  object  not  to  attract  the 
leader  of  the  party,  (which   consisted 
of  Irish   chairmen,  who,  taking  cour- 
age from  despair,  and  who,  fully  charg- 
ed with  gin,  had  sallied  forth,  the  devo- 
ted champions  of  Pope  and  popery  ;) 
a  blow  of  a  cudgel  felled  the  recreant 
to  the   earth,  which    was   quickly  fol- 
lowed  by    others,  at  every   effort  of 
'  Damnation,'  till  their  victim  was  res- 
cued  from   his  assailants   by   an  Irish 
gentleman,  to  whom  he  was  fortunate- 
i}'  known ;    and  whose  influence  with 
his  infuriate  countrymen  probably  sav- 
ed the  life  of  his  Italian  friend." 

But     to     return    to    our    subject. 
O'Leary  was  with  Dr.  Ilussey  attach- 
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ed  to  the  Spanish  Embassy  in  London, 
and  during  the  hist  years  of  his  hfe 
preached  at  the  chapel  in  Sutton-Strect, 
i^oho  Square,  whither  curiosity  as  well 
as  admiration  attracted  many  licarers. 
He  also  latterly  received  a  pension, 
from  the  liberality  of  Government,  of 
^'200  a  year. 

"  One  circumstance  (sa3's  his  biog- 
rapher) remarkable  during  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  was,  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  distractions  by  which  he  was 
occupied,  he  still  retained  the  love  of 
religious  solitude,  which  he  had  early 
imbibed  in  the  exercises  of  the  cloister ; 
and  he  frequently,  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  deeply  and  ■  earnestly  regretted 
his  having  ever  quitted  the  peaceful  re- 
treats of  piety  and  learning.  If  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  [)laced 
would  have  permitted  such  a  line  of 
conduct,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
notwithstanding  his  social  attractions 
and  disposition,  his  wishes  led  him  to 
end  his  life  in  retirement : — but  such  a 
choice  was  denied  to  him  ;  and  he  had 
no  alternative  but  that  of  occasional 
retreat  for  the  purposes  of  personal 
sanctification." 

His  early  feelings,  habits,  and  relig- 
ion, led  him  to  be  a  strenuous  hater  of 
the  French  revolution.  He  pitied  the 
unfortunate  emigrants,  and  frequently 
exercised  his  pen  to  plead  their  cause  ; 
and  in  a  pithy  description  of  a  visit 


which  he  paid  to  France,  depicted  the 
efl'ects  of  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  by  saying,  that  "  there  was  not 
now  one  gentleman  left  in  the  whole 
country."  A  pamphlet  against  perju- 
ry, suggested  by  the  shocking  disre- 
gard to  oaths  at  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion, was  never  published  ;  and  the 
last  production  of  his  pen  was  a  memo- 
rial in  behalf  of  the  Fathers  of  La 
Trappe,  then  fugitives  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival 
in  I^ondon  from  France  he  died,  8th 
January,  lb>02,  aged  72,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  St.  Pancras  Church-yard. 

We  shall  not  prolong  this  paper 
with  any  remarks.  Mr.  England,  as 
we  have  hinted,  occasionally  speaks 
rather  coarsely  of  those  from  whom  he 
differs  in  opinion  ;  in  other  respects  he 
has  performed  his  task  satisfactorily 
enough.  He  signalizes  the  year  1774 
as  the  first  dawn  of  relaxation  towards 
the  Catholics,  by  the  passing  of  the 
Act  whereby  they  were  admitted  to 
certify  their  allegiance  to  the  King; 
and  he  mentions  that  Dr.  Egan,  at 
Clonmell  (who  died  in  1797,)  "  «'as 
the  fust  catholic  clergyman  in  Ireland, 
since  the  Revolution,  who  was  permit- 
ted to  assist  criminals  under  sentence  of 
death,  previously  to  their  execution." 

These  are  about  all  the  benefits  we 
are  told  of — they  seem  to  be  written  in 
water;  the  injuries  in  brass. 


(Lond.  Mag.) 
I'LL  DAUT  NAE  MAIR  A  POSIE. 


1. 

Once  I  loveil  a  lily  hand, 

A  cheek  baitli  ripe  and  rosie  ', 
Once  F  loved  a  ruddie  lip, — 

I'll  daut  nae  mair  a  posie  ; 
Sweet  is  a  rose  to  smell  and  pu', 
Wlien  opening  is  its  fragrant  niou, 
But  there's  a  worm  among  the  dew — 

Ml  daut  nae  mair  a  posie. 
2 
Once  I  met  a  rojie  cheek 

Among  the  dews  of  even, 
.\n  ee  that  kenn'd  nae  ill  but  love 

Could  wiled  a  saint  frae  heaven, 


Though  love's  divine  delicious  lowe 
AVarm  in  those  rosie  cheeks  did  glow, 
Where  pity  has  forgot  to  grow, 

'Tis  but  a  posie  living. 
3. 
Woman,  thou  art  a  bairnly  playke 

\\"i  nought  but  beauty's  blossom  ; 
But  thou'rt  a  flower  of  heavenly  power, 

VVi'  j)ity  in  thy  bosom. 
Wi'  a'  thy  smiles  and  a"  thy  charms, 
Wi'  a'  thy  failings  and  thy  harms 
Thou'rt  lovelier  in  a  bodie's  arms 

Than  ought  that  bears  a  blossom. 
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nr'lIIE  style  in  which  this  number  is 
-*-  finished  is  most  praisewortliy  ;  but 
Xve  reserve  our  chief  applause  for  the 
beautiful  lyrical  efliisions  of  Mr.  Moore, 
whose  Muse  seems  to  drink  at  an  inex- 
haustible Ilippocrene  of  Song.  We 
have  here  twelve  of  its  overflowings, 
not  all  indeed  of  equal  merit,  but  some 
of  them  charmingly  sparkling,  others 
delightedly  pure,  and  only  two  or  three 
of  a  turbid  inferiority. 

Of  the  eleven  Airs  of  which  the 
Number  consists,  four  are  also  harmon- 
ized :  and  there  is  one  harmonized 
which  is  not  given  as  a  simple  air.  It 
is  the  most  touching  of  them  all  in  sen- 
timent, and  does  honour  to  the  Minstrel 
who  pays  so  feeling  a  tribute  to  the 
Bard  of  Scotland,  whose  race  is  o'er — 
Poor  Burns  ! 

Here  sleeps  the  Bard,  who  knew  «o  well 
All  the  sweet  windings  of 'I polio's  shell ; 
Whether  its  music  roll'd  like  torrents  near. 
Or  died  like  distant  streamlets  on  the  ear. 

Sleep,  sleep ,  alike  nnheeded  now 
The  storm  and  zephyr  sweeps  thy  lifeless  brow, 
That  storm,  whose  rush  is  like  the  martial  lay. 
That  breeze,  which  like  thy  love-song  dies  away. 

This  is  from  a  Highland  Air :  the 
others  are  Venetian,  Sicilian, Savoyard, 
JViahratta,  Swedish, Neapolitan, French, 
German,  and  Italian  :  and  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  the  music  of  those 
countries. 

The  first  in  the  volume  is  a  playful 
jeu  d'esprit  to  a  Swedish  tune-^the 
thoughts  are  perhaps  better  suited  to 
more  southern  climes,  but  we  will  ad- 
mire them  in  se. 

Come,  listen  to  my  story,  while 

Your  needle's  task  you  ply  ; 
At  what  I  sing  some  maids  will  smile, 

While  some  perhaps  may  sigh. 
Tho'  Love's  the  theme,  and  Wisdom  blames 

Such  florid  song:  as  ours. 
Yet  Truth  sometimes,  like  Eastern  dames, 

Can  speak  her  thoughts  by  (lowers. 

Then  listen,  Maids,  come  listen,  Ike. 

Young  Chloe,  bent  on  catching  Loves, 

Such  nets  had  learn'd  to  frame. 
That  none,  in  all  our  vales  and  groves, 

E'er  caught  so  much  small  game. 

(^  ATHENEUM  VOL.  13- 


While  gentle  Sue,  less  given  to  roam. 

When  Chloe's  nets  were  taking 
These  flights  of  birds,  sat  still  arhome. 

One  small, neat  Love-cage  making. 

Come  listen,  Maids,  come  listen,  &c. 

Much  Chloe laugh'd  at  Susan's  task. 

But  mark  how  things  went  on,— 
These  light  caught  Loves, ere  you  could  ask 

Their  name  and  age,  wei-e  gone  '. 
So  weak  poor  Chloe's  nets  were  wove, 

That  tho'  she  charm'd  into  thera 
New  game  each  hour,  the  smallest  Love 

Was  able  to  break  through  thera. 

Come  listen.  Maids,  come  listen,  &c. 

Meanwhile  young  Sue,  whose  cage  was  wrought 

Of  bars  too  strong  to  sever. 
One  Love,  with  golden  pinions, caught, 

And  cag'd  him  there  for  ever. 
Instructing  thereby  all  coquettes, 

Whate'er  their  looks  or  ages. 
That  though  'tis  pleasant  weaving  nets, 

'Tis  wiser  to  make  cages. 

Thus,  Maidens,  thus  do  I  beguile 

The  task  your  fingci-s  ply  ; 
May  all  who  hear,  like  Susan  smile, 

Ah  !  not  like  Chloe,  sigh. 

The  two  next  pieces,  to  Venetian 
and  Silician  strains,  are  not  only  less 
poetical,  but  in  our  opinion,  fur  below 
the  writer's  standard.  The  fourth 
Song,  however,  makes  amends  :  it  is  a 
pretty  anacreontic  of  Neapolitan  ori- 
gin. 

Take  hence  the  bowl,  tho'  beaming 

Brightly  as  bowl  e'er  shone. 
Oh  !  it  but  sets  me  dreaming 

Of  days, of  nights  now  gone! 

There,  in  its  clear  reflection, 

As  in  a  wizard's  glass. 
Lost  hopes  and  dead  affection 

Like  shades  before  me  pass. 

Each  cup  I  drain  brings  hither 

Some  friend  who  once  sat  by  ; 
Bright  lips,  too  bright  to  wither,— 

Warm  hearts,  too  warm  to  die  ' 

Till,  as  the  dream  comes  o'er  me 

Of  those  long  vanish'd  years. 
Then,  then  the  cup  before  me 

Seems  turning  all  to  tears '. 

Passing  over  the  next,  as  not  much, 
if  at  all,  above  the  middling  class,  we 
arrive  at  a  sweet  amatory  composition, 
to  a  Savoyard  tune. 
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Original  Voelrij. 


How  oft  when  watching;  stars  f^row  pale. 

And  round  me  sleeps  the  moonlight  scene, 
To  hear  a  flute  throiigh  yonder  vale 
I  from  my  cusement  lean. 
"  Oh  come,  my  love!"  each  note  it  utters  seems  to  say 
"  Oh  come,  my  love!  the  night  wears  fast  away."' 

No,  ne'er  to  mortal  ear 

Can  words,  though  warm  they  be, 
Speak  Passion's  Iang;ua?e  half  so  clear 

As  do  those  notes  to  rae  ! 

Then  quickly  my  own  lute  I  seek, 

And  strike  the  chords  with  loudest  swell, 
And  though  they  nought  to  others  speak, 
He  knows  their  language  well. 
"  I  come,  my  love!"  each  sound  they  utter  seems 

to  say, 
*'  I  come,  my  love  !  tliine,  thine  till  break  of  day." 

Oh !  weak  the  power  of  words, 

The  hues  of  painting  dim, 
Compar'd  to  what  those  simple  chords 

Then  say  and  paint  to  hioi. 

The  following  is  of  the  same  genus, 
and  equally  sweet,  with  a  warmer  glow, 
though  to  a  German  Air  : 

When  the  first  summer  bee 
O'er  the  young  rose  shall  hover, 
Then,  like  that  gay  rover, 
I'll  come  to  thee. 
He  to  flowers,  I  to  lips,  full  of  sweets  to  the  brim— 
What  a  meeting,  what  a  meeitng.  for  me  and  for  him! 
When  the  first  summer  bee,5:c. 

Then  to  every  bright  tree 
In  the  garden  he'll  wander ; 


While  I.  oh !  much  fonder. 
Will  stay  with  thee  ! 
In  search  of  new  sweetness  thro' thousands  he'll  run, 
While  I  find  tiie  sweetness  of  thousands  in  One  ! 
Then  to  ev'ry  bright  tree,  &c. 

The  eighth  possesses  no  peculiar 
recommendation  ;  and  the  ninth  is  one 
of  those  sparkling  conceits  which  glit- 
ter more  than  they  charm.  The  tenth 
is  about  Neapolitan  liberty  :  the  words 
are  brandy,  the  theme  whey  ;  or,  the 
former  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  the  latter 
its  surrounding  snow,  neitlier  to  be 
warmed  nor  melted.  The  last  is  more 
successful :  and  being  set  to  a  striking 
IMahratta  Air,  will,  we  think,  be  a  fa- 
vourite, as  it  is  a  fanciful  anacreontic. 

Ne'er  talk  of  Wisdom's  gloomy  schools, 

Give  me  the  Sage,  who's  able 
To  draw  his  moral  thoughts  and  rules 

From  the  sunshine  of  the  table  ; 
Who  learns  how  lightly,  fleetly  pass 

This  world  and  all  that's  in  it. 
From  the  bumper  that  but  crowns  his  glass. 

And  is  gone  again  next  minute. 

The  diamond  sleeps  within  the  mine, 

The  pearl  beneath  the  water. 
While  truth,  more  precious  dwells  in  win^ 

The  gjape's  own  rosy  daughter  ! 
And  none  can  prize  her  charms  like  him, 

oh  none  like  him  obtain  her. 
Who  thus  can,  like  Leander,  swim 

Through  sparkling  floods  to  gain  her .' 


THE  SOLDIER'S  FUNERAL. 


And  the  muffled  drum  rolled  on  the  air, 
Warriors  w  ith  stately  step  were  there ; 
On  every  arm  was  the  black  crape  bound. 
Every  carbine  was  turned  to  the  ground  : 
Solemn  the  sound  of  their  unmeasured  tread, 
As  silent  and  slow  they  followed  the  dead. 
The  riderless  horse  was  led  in  the  rear. 
There  were  whit*  plumes  waving  over  the  bier  : 
Helmet  and  sword  were  laid  on  the  pall. 
For  it  was  a  Soldier's  funeral.— 

That  soldier  had  stood  on  the  battle-plain, 
Where  every  step  was  over  the  slain  ; 
But  the  brand  and  the  ball  had  passed  him  by, 
And  lie  came  to  his  native  laud  to  die. 
"Twas  hard  to  come  to  that  native  land. 
And  not  clasp  one  familiar  hand  ! 


'Twas  hard  to  be  numbered  amid  the  dead, 

Or  ere  be  could  hear  his  welcome  said  ! 

But  'twas  something  to  see  its  cliffs  once  morCi 

And  to  lay  his  bones  on  his  own  lov'd  shore  ; 

To  think  that  the  friends  of  his  youth  might  weey 

O'er  the  green  grass  turf  of  the  soldier's  sleep! 

The  bugles  ceased  their  wailiug  sound 
As  the  cofiia  was  lowered  into  the  ground : 
A  volley  was  fired,  a  blessing  said, 
One  moment's  pause— and  they  left  the  dead  !— 
I  saw  a  poor  and  aged  man, 
His  step  was  feeble,  his  lip  was  wan  : 
He  knelt  him  dow  n  on  the  new  raised  mound, 
His  face  was  bowed  on  the  cold  damp  ground, 
He  raised  his  head,  his  tears  were  done — 
The  Father  had  prayed  o'er  bis  only  Son!        L.E.L. 


PARISIAN    THKATRJCAL    ANECDOTE. 


A  Lady  in  one  of  the  boxes  alone 
w.^iied  for  a  friend  with  whom  she  had 
intended  to  spend  the  evening,  when  to 
her  surprise  the  door  was  opened,  and 
a  stranger  was  admitted.  She  remon- 
strated, and  asked  whether  it  was  in- 
trusion or  the  fault  of  the  door  keeper, 
as  she   liad  given  the  only  cheque  to 


her  particular  friend  ? — but  the  stran- 
ger assured  her  there  was  neither  mis- 
take nor  error,  as  he  had  paid  25  franco 
for  the  admission.  The  Paris  Editor 
exclaims  liiimorously  ag-^inst  tlie 
spirit  of  commerce,  which  co;i!d  thus 
tempt  a  favoured  swain  to  sell  bis  mis- 
tress's gift. 


Original  Poetry. 
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WELCH  MELODIES,  kc. 


AND  CHARACTERISTIC  WORDS  BY  MRS.  HEMAN8. 


THE    SEA-SONG    OP    GAVRAN. 
Air—"  The  live-long  night.'" 

Watch  ye  well  I  The  moon  is  shrouded 

On  her  bri^-ht   throne  ; 
Storms  are  gathering',  stars  are  clouded, 

Waves  maUe  wild  moan. 
'Tis  no  night   of  hearth-fires  glowinio^, 
And  t^'ay   songs  and  wine-cups  flowing, 
But  of  winds,    in  darkness   blowing, 
O'ffr   sees  unknown  ! 

In  the  dwellings  of  our  fathers, 

Round  the  glad  blaze, 
Now  the  festive  circle  gathers, 
With  harps  and  lays  ; 
Now  the  rush-strewn  halls  are  ringing, 
Steps  are  bounding,  bards  are  singing, 
— Ay  !  the  hour  to  all  is  bringing 
Peace,  joy  or  praise  ! 

Save  to  us,  our  night-watch  keeping, 

Storm-winds  to  brave, 
While  the  very  sea-bird  sleeping. 

Rests  in  its  cave  ! 
Think  of  us  when  hearths  are  beaming. 
Think  of  us  when  mead  is  streaming. 
Ye,  of  whom  our  souls   ara  dreaming, 
On  the  daik  wave  ! 


THE    HALL    OF    CYNDDYLLAN. 

Air—"  The  Door-Clapper." 

The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  to  night, 
I  weep,  for  the  grave  has  extinguish 'd  iis  light ; 
The  beam  of  its  lamp  from  the  summit  i«  o'er, 
The  blaze  of  its  hearth  shall  give  welcome  no  more  .' 

The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  is  voiceless  and  still. 
The  sound  of  its  harpings  hath  died  on  the  hill ! 
Be  silent  for  ever,  thou  desolate  scene. 
Nor  let  e'en  an  echo  recall  what  hath  been  ! 

The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  is  lonely  and  bare, 
No  banquet,  no  guest,  not  a  footstep  is  there  ! 
Oh  !    where  are  the  warriors  who  circled  its  board  ? 
—The  grass  will  sson  wave  where  the  mead-cup  was 
pour'd  .' 

The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  is  loveless  to-night, 
Since  He  is  departed  whose  smile  made  it  bright ! 
I  mourn,  but  the  sigh  of  my  soul  shall  be  brief, 
Tae  pathway  is  short  to  the  grave  of  my  chief! 


*  Gavran  was  a  British  Chief,  who  in  the 
fifth  century  undertook  a  voyage  to  dis- 
cover the  islands  which,  by  tradition,were 
known  under  the  appellation  of  Gwerddo- 
nautLlion,  or  Green  Islands  of  the  Ocean, 
'I'his  expedition  was  never  afterwards  heard 
of.     See  Cambrian  Biography. 


We  shall  only  add  Owain  Glyn- 
dwr's  War-song  (which  is  accompanied 
by  a  very  ivell  conceived  and  well  exe- 
cuted plate  by  H.  F.  Rose,)  a  martial 
and  inspiring  theme  : 


WAR-SONG. 

Saw  ye  the  hiazing  star  ? 

The  heavens  look  down  on  fieedom's  war, 

And  light  her  torch  on  high  ! 
Bright  on  the   dragon-crest 
It  tells  that  glory's  wing  shall  rest, 

When  warriors  meet  to  die  ! 
Let  earth's  pale  tyrants  read  despair, 

And  vengeance  in  its  flame. 
Hail  ye,  my  bards  !  the  omen  fair 

Of  conquest  and  of  fame. 
And   swell  the  rushing  monntain-air, 

With  songs  to  Glyndwr's  name. 

At  the  dead  hour  of  night, 

Mark'd  ye  how  each   majestic  height 

Burn'd  in  its  awful  beams  .' 
Red  shone  th'  eternal  snows. 
And  all  the  land,  as  bright  it  rose. 

Was  full  of  glorious  dreams  ! 
Oh  !  eagles  of  the  battle,  rise  ! 

The  hope  of  Gwynedd  wakes  ! 
It  is  your  banner  in  the  skies. 

Thro'  each  dark  cloud  which  breaks, 
And  mantles,  with  triumphal  dyes, 

Your  thousand  hills  and  lakes  ! 

A  sound  is  on  the   breeze, 

A  murmur,  as  of  swelling  seas^ 

The  Saxon's  on  hh  way  ! 
Lo  !  spear,  and  shield,  and  lance, 
From  Deva's  waves,  with  lightning  glance, 

Reflected  to  the  day  ! 
But  who  the  torrent-wave  compels 

A  conqueror's  chain  to  bear  ? 
Let  those  who  wake  the  soul  that  dwells 

On  our  free  winds,  l)eware  ! 
The  greenest  and  tlie  loveliest  dells 

May  be  the  lion's  lair  I 

Of  us  they  told,  the  seers 

And  monarch-bards  of  elder  years. 

Who  walk'd  on  earth,  as  pow'rs 
And  in  their  burning  strains 
A  spell  of  might  and  mystery  reigns. 

To  guard  our  mountain-towers! 
— In  Snowdon's  caves  a  prophet  lay, 

Before  his  gifted  sight 
The  march  of  ages  pass'd  away, 

With  hero-footsteps  bright. 
But  proudf?st  in  that  long  array 

Was  Glyndwr's  path  of  light ! 
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T^vittitn* 


(London  Magazines,  January.) 


PROVERBS. 
'•  AS  EQl'AL  AS  A   HERRING-BONE." 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression forcibly  indicates  the  object 
constantly  occupying  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  two  Deemsters  or 
judges,  when  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
jurjj^ifient,  declare  they  will  render  jus- 
tice between  man  and  man  '  as  equally 
as  the  herring  bone  lies  between  the 
two  sides :'  an  image  which  could  not 
have  occurred  to  any  people  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  herring  fishery. 

"  RULED  BY  THE  RUDDER  OR  RUt«D  BY 
THE  ROCK.'" 

There  is  a  Cornish  proverb,  '  Those 
who  will  not  be  ruled  by  the  rudder 
iiiust  be  ruled  by  the  rock.' — The 
strands  of  Cornwall,  so  often  covered 
•with  wrecks,  could  not  fail  to  impress 
on  the  imagination  of  its  inhabitants  t!i« 
two  objects  from  whence  they  drew 
this  salutary  proverb  against  obstinate 
wrong-heads.  -  -  -  - 

"  AND  REVENGE  500  POUNDS." 

The  philosophical  antiquary  may 
often  discover  how  many  a  proverb 
commemorates  an  event  which  has  es- 
caped from  the  more  solemn  monu- 
ments of  history,  and  is  often  the  soli- 
.  tary  authority  of  its  existence.  A  na- 
tional event  in  Spanish  history  is  pre- 
served by  a  proverb.  Y  vengar  (jiiin- 
iento  sacldas  ;  '  And  revenge  five  hun- 
dred pounds!'  An  odd  expression  to 
denote  a  person  being  a  gentleman  !  But 
the  proverb  is  historical.  Tiie  Span- 
iards of  Old  Castile  were  compelled  to 
pay  an  animal  tribute  of  live  hundred 
maidens  to  tlieir  masters,  the  floors  ; 
after  scv'eral  battles,  the  Spaniards  suc- 
ceeded in  compromising  the  shameful 
tribute  by  as  many  pieces  of  coin  ;  at 
length  the  day  arrived  when  they  en- 
tirely emancipated  themselves  from 
this  odious  imposition.  The  heroic 
action  was  performed  by  men  of  dis- 
tinction ;  and  the  event  perpetuated  in 
the  recollection  of  the  Spaniards,  by 
this  singular  expression,  which  alludes 
to  the  disiionourable  tribute,  was  ap- 
plied  to   characterise   all  men  of  high 


honour,  and   devoted  lovers   of  their 
country.     -  -  -  - 

"  HAND  OVER  HEAD,AS  MEN  TOOK  THE 
COVENANT." 

Among  our  own  proverbs  a  re- 
markable incident  has  been  commenw- 
rated  ;  Hand  over  head,  as  men  took 
the  Covenant !  This  preserves  the 
manner  in  which  the  Scotch  covenant, 
so  famous  in  our  history,  was  violently 
taken  by  above  sixty  thousand  persons 
about  Edinburgh,  in  l638  ;  a  circum- 
stance at  that  time  novel  in  our  own 
revolutionary  history,  and  afterwards 
paralleled  by  the  French  in  voting  by 
"  acclamation." 

"  TESTERS  ARE  GONE  TO  OXFORD,  TO 
STUDY  AT  BRAZEN-NOSE,'' 

An  ancient  English  proverb  pre- 
serves a  curious  fact  concerning  our 
coinage.  Testers  are  gone  to  Oxford, 
to  sfudi/  at  Brazen-nose.  When  Hen- 
ry the  Eighth  debased  the  silver  coiii, 
called  testers,  from  their  having  a  head 
stamped  on  each  side  ;  the  brass, 
breaking  out  in  red  pimples  on  their 
silver  faces,  provoked  the  ill-humour  of 
the  people  to  vent  itself  in  this  punning 
proverb,  which  has  preserved  for  the 
historical  antiquary  the  popular  feeling 
which  lasted  about  fifty  years,  till  Eliz- 
abeth reformed  the  state  of  the  coinage. 

"  THERE  IS  NO  BROODING    OUT  OF  THE 

NEST." 

The  Italian  history  of  its  own 
small  principalities,  whose  well-being 
so  much  depended  on  their  prudence 
and  sagacity,  affords  many  instiinces  of 
the  timely  use  of  a  proverb.  INIany  an 
intricate  negotiation  has  been  contract- 
ed through  a  good-humoured  proverb, 
— many  a  sarcastic  one  has  silenced 
an  adversary ;  and  sometimes  they 
have  been  applied  on  more  solemn, 
and  even  tragical  occasions.  When 
Kinaldo  degli  Albizzi  was  banished  by 
the  vigorous  conduct  of  Cosmo  de'Me- 
dici,  Machiavel  tells  us,  the  expelled 
man  sent  Cosmo  a  menace,  in  a  prov- 
erb, LagaUiiia  eovava  !  '  The  hen  is 
brooding  !'  said  of  one  meditating  ven- 
eeance.     The   undaunted    Cosmo  re- 
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plied  by  another,  that  '  There  was  no 
brooding  out  of  the  nest !' 

"  I  HAVE  PAID  MY  ENGLISH." 

Among  these  historical  proverbs 
none  are  more  interesting  than  those 
which  perpetuate  national  events,  con- 
nected with  those  of  another  people. 
When  a  Frenchman  would  let  us  un- 
derstand that  he  has  settled  with  his 
creditors,  the  proverb  is,  J'ai  pnye 
tons  mes  Anglois  :  '  I  have  paid  all 
my  English.'  This  proverb  origina- 
ted when  John,  the  French  king,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  our  Black  Prince. 
Levies  of  money  were  made  for  the 
king's  ransom,  and  for  many  French 
lords;  and  the  French  people liave  thus 
perpetuated  the  military  glory  of  our  na- 
tion, and  their  own  idea  of  it,  by  making 
the  English,  and  their  creditors  sy- 
noniraous  terms.  Another  relates  to  the 
same  event — Ore  le  Pape  est  devenu 
Francois,  Jesu  Christ  Anglais :  'Now 
the  Pope  is  become  French  and  Jesus 
Christ  English  ;'  a  proverb  which 
arose  when  the  Pope,  exiled  from 
Rome,  held  his  court  at  Avignon  in 
France ;  and  the  English  prospered  so 
well,  that  they  possessed  more  than 
half  the  kingdom.  The  Spanish  prov- 
erb concerning  England  is  well 
known — 

Con  todo  el  mondo  guerra, 

Y  paz  con  Inglaterra  ! 
"  War  with  the  world. 

And  peace  with  England  !" 
Whether  this  proverb  was  one  of  the 
results  of  their  memorable  armada,  and 
was  only  coined  after  their  conviction 
of  the  splendid  folly  which  they  had 
committed,  I  cannot  ascertain.  Eng- 
land must  have  always  b  en  a  desira- 
ble ally  to  Spain,  against  her  potent 
ri\al  and  neighbour.  The  Italians 
have  a  proverb,  which  formerly,  at 
least,  was  strongly  indicative  of  the 
travelled  Englishman  in  their  country, 
Inglese  Italianato  c  undiavolo  incar- 
nato:  '  The  Italianised  Englishman  is 
a  devil  incarnate.'  Formerly  there 
existed  a  closer  intercourse  between 
our  country  and  Italy  than  with 
France.  Before  and  during  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  that 
land  of  the  elegant  arts  modelled  our 
tasle  and  manners  ;  and  more  Italians 
travelled  into  England,  and  were  more 


constant  residents,  from  commercial 
concerns,  than  afterwards  when  France 
assumed  a  higher  rank  in  Europe  by 
her  political  superiority.  The  cause 
will  sufficiently  account  for  the  number 
of  Italian  proverbs  relating  to  England, 
which  show  an  intimacy  which  could 
not  else  have  occurred.  It  was  prob- 
able some  sarcastic  Italian,  and  per- 
haps, horologer,  who,  to  describe  the 
disagreement  of  persons,  proverbed 
our  nation — '  They  agree  like  the 
clocks  of  London  !' 

We  were  once  better  famed  for  mer- 
ry Christmasses  and  their  pies  :  and  it 
must  have  been  Italians  who  had  been 
domiciliated  with  us  who  gave  curren- 
cy to  the  proverb — Ha  piu  da  fare  che 
iforni  di  natala  Inghilterra  ;  *  He  has 
more  business  than  English  ovens  at 
Christmas.'  Our  pie-loving  gentry 
were  notorious,  and  Shakespeare's  fol- 
io was  usually  laid  open  in  the  great 
halls  of  our  nobility  to  entertain  their 
attendants,  who  devoured  at  once 
Shakespeare  and  their  pasty.  Some 
of  those  volumes  have  come  down  to 
us,  not  only  with  the  stains,  but  en- 
closing even  the  identical  piecrusts  of 
the  Elizabethan  age. 

NEW  SOLAR    THEORY. 

Dr.  Hoyer  of  Minden,  has  published 
in  the  Sunday  Journal  of  that  town,  a 
detailed  account  of  his  hypothesis  that 
the  Nucleus  of  the  Sun  consists  of  mol- 
ten gold. 

HEIDEGGER. 

One  of  our  Wine  and  Walnut  pa- 
pers described  the  extraordinary  ugli- 
ness of  Heidegger :  we  have  since 
heard  the  following  anecdote  of  it.  A 
Nobleman  dunned  by  his  tailor,  who 
was  not  only  a  very  ill-favoured  per- 
son, but  perhaps  made  still  more  dis- 
gracious  by  his  bitsiness,  said  to  him  in 

a  humourous    pet,  "  Gad  curse  it 

you  are  the  ugliest  rascal  in  London, 
Show  me  but  a  man  as  ugly  as  your- 
self, and  I'll  pay  your  bill."  Our  in- 
genious tradesman  departed,  rellecting 
on  this  hard  condition,  when  by  good 
luck  it  struck  him  to  enlist  Heidegger 
on  his  behalf;  but  this  was  no  eas}' 
job  ;  Heidegger  was  a  high  Don,  and 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  employ 
finesse.     So  he   went  to  the  Count  as 
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with  a  message  Irom  my  Lord,  desir- 
ing to  see  him  immediately.  Heideg- 
ger hesitated,  but  at  length  went ;  and 
the  Tailor  watching  his  opportunity, 
popped  his  own  ugly  face  in  at  the 
door  along  with  the  hideous  visage  of 
the  foreigner.  The  Nobleman  could 
not  resist  the  appeal,but  bursting  into  a 
fit  of  laughter,  worth  all  the  money, 
gave  a  cheque  for  his  bill. 

IlEMARKABLE  INSTANCE  OjTlONGEVITV. 

At  Feodosia,  in  the  Crimea,  lives  a 
porter  named  Soast  Oglu,  born  at  Er- 
zerum  in  Armenia  in  1702,  who  is 
still  so  strong,  that  he  can  go  up  stairs 
like  a  young  man,  and  last  year  was 
able  to  carry  a  sack  of  flour  up  a  hill. 
His  appetite  and  memory  are  good, 
and  his  grey  beard  begins  to  turn  black 
at  the  roots,  a  phenomenon  which,  it  is 
said,  has  been  noticed  before  in  other 
persons  of  an  advanced  age.  He  has 
likewise  cut  three  new  teeth  since  he 
was  a  hundred  years  old.  He  has, 
however  lost  his  hearing,  probably 
from  being  obliged,  through  poverty, 
to  sleep  in  the  streets  thinly  clothed 
during  the  very  severe  weather. — Mr. 
Busche,  the  Counsellor  of  State,  has 
taken  a  portrait  of  this  old  man ;  and 
Count  Langeron,  the  Military  Gover- 
nor, and  his  lady,  have  had  him  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  given  him  relief. 

THE  BLOOD  :    NEW  THEO.P.Y. 

Sir  Everard  Home  has  delivered  a 
lecture,  in  which  he  maintains  that  Car- 
bonic Acid  Gas  forms  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  that  this  fluid  is  a 
tubular  structure.  We  know  not  by 
what  experiments  he  justifies  the  lat- 
ter hypothesis,  so  contrary  to  received 
opinions,  lie  imputes  the  germina- 
tion of  grain  to  the  same  cause,  viz. 
the  shooting  of  a  tube  of  the  Gas 
through  the  globular  juice  of  the  grain. 

MERMAIDS    AND    MERMEN. 

Another  of  those  manufactured  mon- 
sters, a  iMermaid,  (supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  mah-  species)  is  now  exhibiting 
in  the  Strand,  and  rivals,  in  its  infa- 
mous ingenuity  of  construction,  the 
Ward  in  Chnncenj  in  St.  James's- 
street.  It  was  brought  by  a  Captain 
Forster  to  England,  and  sold  to  Frith 
and  Bradley,  Pawnbrokers  in  St.  Cath- 
erine's, and  was  jjublicly  exhibited  ![} 


years  ago  in  Broad-court.  It  differs 
from  its  rival,  not  in  beauty,  but  in  a 
lateral  fin.  Are  not  the  exhibitions  of 
notorious  impostures  liable  to  immedi- 
ate investigation  by  the  Police  ?  and  if 
so,  ought  not  this  to  have  been  exam- 
ined by  dissection,  and  if  fabricated, 
which  cannot  be  doubted,  the  parties 
interested  in  it  punished  ?  The  Soci- 
ety for  the  suppression  of  Vice  attacks 
less  impious  appeals  to  the  public  than 
the  declaration  of  those  vagabonds, 
that  it  is  a  natural  prod  urtion,  and  one 
of  the  wonderfid  works  of  God. 

ANECDOTE. 

A  man  who  boasted  that  he  knew 
how  to  employ  his  time  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, told  a  friend  that  he  never 
walked  out  without  a  book  in  his  hand  : 
"  Well  i  replied  the  other,  this  is  the 
best  way  to  read  without  advantage, 
and  walk  without  pleasure." 

Bonaparte's  iniother. 

The  foreign  newspapers  announce, 
during  the  last  month,  the  death  of  an 
extraordinary  personage.  Her  last 
words  were  singular  ;  and  as  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  may  one  day  turn 
out  prophetic,  we  give  them  a  place  in 
our  record  for  more  purposes  than  that 
of  mere  amusement.  The  evening 
preceding  her  death  she  called  together 
all  her  household  ;  she  was  supported 
on  white  velvet  pillows  :  her  bed  was 
crimson  damask,  and  in  the  centre 
hung  a  crown  decorated  with  tlowers. 
The  whole  of  the  apartment  was  su- 
perbly decorated  and  illuminated.  She 
called  her  servants,  one  after  another, 
to  her  bedside,  who  knelt  and  kissed 
her  hand,  which  was  one  blaze  of 
gems  !  To  her  chief  director  of  finan- 
ces, Juan  Berosa,  she  said, — "  .fuan, 
my  blessing  go  with  thee  and  thine." 
To  JMaria  Belgrade,  her  waiting-maid, 
she  said,  "  Go  to  Gerouae,  he  will  take 
care  of  thee.  JF/ifn  my  grandson  is 
Emperor  of  France,  he  will  make  thee 
a  great  woman P  She  then  called 
Colonel  Darley  to  her  bedside  ;  he  had 
attended  her  in  all  her  fortunes,  and  in 
Napoleon's  will  was  assigned  to  have  a 
donation  of  14,000/.  "  You,"  said  slie, 
'•  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me  and 
my  family  ;  1  have  left  you  what  will 
make  you  happy,  l^ever  forget  my 
grandson — and  what  he  and  you   may 
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arrive  at  is  beyond  my  discerning — but 
yon  vhU  both  be  great.'^  She  then 
called  in  her  junior  servants,  and  as 
their  names  were  mentioned,  marked 
down  with  a  pencil,  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
the  pecuniary  donation  which  she  in- 
tended for  each.  When  they  were  dis- 
missed, she  then  declared,  that  she  had 
dune  with  this  world,  and  demanded 
some  water,  in  which  she  washed  her 
hands.  Her  attendants  found  her 
dead,  with  her  hand  under  her  head, 
and  a  prayer-book  on  her  breast. 
"  Thus,"  says  the  account,  "  perished 
the  mother  of  one  who  has  been  a  me- 
teor upon  earth,  and  a  blazing  star  to 
direct  others."  Madame  Mere,  as  she 
was  called,  died  immensely  rich  ;  the 
bulk  of  her  fortune  goes  to  young  Na- 
poleon. She  was  latterly  a  very  relig- 
ious woman,  and  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  her  brother,  Cardinal  Fesch. 

AN    INQUIRY. 

Mr.  Editor, — During  a  short  stay 
in  Paris  in  1815, 1  was  one  day  pas- 
sing by  the  Quai  du  Louvre,  where  a 
grimacier  caught   my   attention,   who 
was  grinning  for  customers  to  his  mas- 
ter's course  of    Philosophical   experi- 
ments :  the  price  of  admittance  into  a 
temporary  shed,  which   served  for  an 
Exhibition  room,  was  two  sous.   I  gave 
half  a  franc,  and   my   munificence  was 
rewarded  by  a  situation  very  near  the 
philosopher.     His  apparatus  was  ex- 
cellent.     With  a  large  air-pump   he 
froze    water  by    a   rapid  exhaustion, 
without  the  assistance   of  absorbents  ; 
and  by  a  converse  experiment  he  pro- 
duced fire  by  sudden   condensation  of 
the  air.     But  his  most  amusing  and  in- 
teresting experiments   were  performed 
with  a  powerful  plate  electrifying  ma- 
chine.    Many  of  those  which  are  usual 
were  shewn — one  was  very  diverting  : 
a  girl  taken  from  the  crowd,   was  pla- 
ced on  the  insulated    stool,   and   the 
young  fellows  were  challenged  to  kiss 
her ;  several  attempted  it,  but   before 
their  lips  could  come  into  contact,  sparks 
from  her  nose  always  drove  them   ofT, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  specta- 
tors and  the  discomfiture  even  of  some 
young  soldiers  who   made  the  attempt. 
But  the  object,  Mr.  Editor,  of  this  com- 
munication, is  to  make  inquiry  through 
the  medium  of  your  paper,  respecting 


one  of  the  experiments  that  I  witnessed. 
A  pot  of  mould  was  placed  on  the 
stool,  on  a  table  ;  the  exhibitor  took 
from  a  bottle  a  mouthful  of  liquid,  which 
I  then  bi'lieved  to  be  water,  and  blew  it 
over  the  surface  of  the  mould  to  moist- 
en it  ;  he  tlien  sprinkled  some  cress 
and  mustard  seed  on  the  surface,  and 
placed  on  them  a  round  piece  of  tin, 
apparentl}'  the  bottom  of  an  old  kettle; 
on  this  the  chain  was  laid,  and  the  ma- 
chine was  worked  strongly,  for  a  time, 
not  exceeding  a  minute.  VV  hen  the  tia 
plate  was  removed,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  seed  had  sprouted  to  a  sallad 
an  inch  long  !  I  was  struck  with  the 
experiment,  never  having  seen  it  before, 
and  examined  every  thing  about  it,  not 
to  detect  imposture,  for  there  was  none 
intended,  the  exhibitor  professing  phi- 
losophy not  necromancy,  but  that  1 
might  be  enabled  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment when  an  opportunity  occurred. 
Since  my  return  to  England,  I  have 
tried  it,  without  success,  and  consulted 
friends  who  are  conversant  with  elec- 
trical facts,  yet  ignorant  of  this  very 
interesting  and  useful  one.  If  this  ac- 
count should  meet  the  eye  of  any  gen- 
tleman who  can  communicate  to  you 
further  information  upon  the  subject, 
I  think  it  may  prove  of  general  interest. 

O. 

POPULATION    RETURNS. 

By  the  late  population  returns,  the 
principal  places  in  Great  Britain  ap- 
pear as  follows:  London  1,225,694; 
Glasgow,  ]  47,043;  Edinburgh,  13^,- 
235;  Manchester  and  Salford,  133, 
788;  Liverpool  118,972;  Birming- 
ham 106,722;  Bristol  97,779  ;  Leeds 
83,796 :  Newcastle  46,948  ;  Aberdeen 
44,796  ;  Hull  with  Sculcoates  39,040 , 
Bath  36,811;  Norwich  50,288; 
Plymouth  61,212;  Portsmouth  and 
and Gosport 51,832;  Shefiield  42,157; 
Nottingham  40,415;  Dundee  30,475. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  THIEF  : 

IMPROMPTUS. 

Tom  Treadmill  from  a  jeweler's  shop  one  day 
A  silver  tea-pot  stole,  and  ran  away  : 
Pursued  and  caught,  he  in  the  dock  was  placed. 
And  hanged  on  proof  how  thief  and  pot  wctti  chaseit. 

A  thief  stole  a  tfapot,  in  a  window  placed  : 

Both  pot  and  tliiei  excessively  were  i/iased ; 

And  after  being  taken,  as  they  tell. 

Were  both  of  them  directly  sent  to  cell. 

Sti'.l  they  were  both  alike   both  still  were  suiteii. 

For  sach  of  them  was  highly  exscutti. 
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tUN  LEGAL. 
A  short  time  before  the  removal  of  the 
Irish  Courts  to  their  present  splendid  build- 
ings, one  of  the  walls  of  the  old  Court- 
house was  in  a  very  tottering  condition.— 
While  a  law  argument  was  going  on 
one  day  in  full  Court,  this  assumed  so  dan- 
gerous an  appearance  as  to  check  the  pro- 
ceedings for  a  sliort  time  ;  during  «hich  a 
young  Wag  at  the  Bar  addressed  the  Court, 
saving,  "My  Lord,  I  move  {or  an  injunclioii 
to  stay  the  proretdutgs  of  that  wall," — "There 
is  no  need,  (replied  Curran) — a  temporary 
bar  will  be  sufficient. 

ATITSIC. 
Proposals  are  circulated  for  publishing  by 
subscription,  in  two  folio  volumes,  a  Selec- 
tion from  the  most  admired  Works  of  that 
eminent  Composer,  the  late  Dr  Callcott, 
including  several  Manuscript  Pieces  never 
before  ])reseuted  to  the  public,  and  a  Me- 
moir of  the  Autiior,  written  by  Mr.  Horsley. 
This  desirable  Work  is  expected  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  ;  and  when  we  add 
not  only  the  price  is  moderate,  being-  only 
52s.  but  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  family 
deprived  of  tiieir  cliief  stay,  we  arc  sure  the 


friends  of  musical  genius  will  not  be  slow  in 
giving  it  their  support. 

CHINESE  FRIENDSHIP. 
An  officer  in  Irkutsk  having  bought  some- 
thing of  a  Chinese  in  Kiachta,  called  him 
his  Iriend  several  times,  and  at  parting  in- 
vited him  to  visit  at  his  house  if  ever  he 
came  to  his  country.  Several  months  after, 
the  Chinese  arrived  at  Irkutsk,  and  took 
up  his  abode  with  his  friend  the  officer.  He 
remained  there  seven  days,  and  when  he 
went  away  took  all  that  pleased  him,  furni- 
ture, paintings,  clocks,  &c.  saying,  "  Adieu, 
friend."  Not  long  after,  the  Russian  had 
need  of  3000  rubles.  As  he  could  not  well 
raise  the  money  at  Irkutsk,  he  travelled  to 
Kiachta,  went  "to  the  Chinese  and  begged 
him  to  lend  him  3000  rubles.  "Lend! 
lend  and  good  friend  !"  murmured  the  Chi- 
nese :  "  here,  go  to  my  desk  and  take  as 
much  as  you  want ;  but  if  you  say  any  thing 
more  about  lending  and  repaying,  our 
friendship  is  at  an  end."  The  Russian  took 
the  sum  he  wanted,  and  as  he  was  going 
away  the  Chinese  shook  him  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  cried  "  Adieu,  my  dear  friend  '" 


THE  FEMALE  CONVICT. 


(Literary  Gazette.) 


[Suggested  by  the  iiitei'estiiii^desciiption  in  the  Me- 
moil's  of  Jolm  N'icol,  maiiiier,  quoted  in  the  Re- 
view of  thy  Literary  Gazette,  and  extracted  into 
ihe  last  No.  of  the  Atheneuiu,  p.  481.] 

She  shrank  from  all,  and  her  silent  mood 
Made  her  with  only  for  solitude: 
Her  eye  sought  the  ground,  as  it  could  not  brook, 
For  iniierniost  shame,  on  another's  to  look; 
And  the  checrings  of  comfort  fell  on  her  ear 
Like  deadliest  words,  that  were  curses  to  hear  !— 
She  still  was  yoiing,and  she  had  been  fair  ; 
But  weather-stains,  hunger  toil  and  care, 
That  frost  andfever  that  wear  the  heart,) 
Had  made  the  colours  of  youth  depart 
From  the  sallow  cheek,  save  over  it  came 
The  burning  flush  of  spirit's  sluuiie. 

They  were  sailing  over  the  salt  lea  foam, 
Far  from  her  country,  far  from  her  home  ; 
And  all  she  had  left  for  her  friends  to  keep 
Was  a  name  to  hide,  and  a  memory  to  weep  .' 
And  her  future  held  forth  but  the  felon's  lot, 
To  live  forsaken— to  die  forgot ! 
She  could  nut  weep,  and  she  could  not  pray. 
But  she  wasted  and  w  iihercd  from  day  to  day, 
'fill  you  might  have  counted  each  sunken  vein 
When  her  wrist  was  prest  by  the  iron  chain  ; 
.'Vnd  sometimes  I  thought  her  large  dark  sye 
Had  the  glisten  of  red  insanity. 

She  called  me  once  to  her  sleeping  placet 
A  strange  wild  look  was  upon  her  face, 
Her  eyes  flashed  over  her  check  so  white. 
Like  a  gravestone  seen  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
And  she  spoke  in  a  low  unearthly  tone — 
The  sound  fiom  mine  «ar  hath  never  gone  ! 


"  1  had  last  night  the  loveliest  dream  : 

My  own  land  shone  in  the  summer  ti«aui, 

I  saw  the  fields  of  the  golden  grain, 

I  heard  the  reaper's  harvest  strain  ; 

There  stood  on  the  bills  the  green  pine  tree. 

And  the  thrush  and  the  lark  sang  merrily. 

A  long  and  a  weary  way  I  had  coine  ; 

But  I  stopp'd,  methought,  by  mine  own  sweet  home 

1  stood  by  the  hearth,  and  my  Father  sat  there, 

With  pale  thin  face,  and  snow-white  hair  I 

Tlie  Bible  lay  upon  his  knee, 

But  he  closed  the  book  to  welcome  me. 

He  led  me  next  where  my  Mother  lay. 

And  together  we  knelt  by  her  grave  to  pray, 

And  heard  a  hymn  it  was  heaven  to  hear. 

For  it  echoed  one  to  my  young  days  dear. 

This  dream  has  waked  feelings  long,  long  since  fledi 

And  hopes  which  I  deemed  in  my  heart  were  dead  f 

—We  have  not  spoken,  but  still  I  have  hung 

On  the  northern  accents  that  dwell  on  thy  tongtie  ; 

To  me  they  are  music,  to  me  they  recall 

The  things  long  bidden  by  memory's  pall  '■ 

Take  this  long  curl  of  yellow  hair, 

And  give  it  ray  Father,  and  tell  him  mjr  prayer. 

My  dying  prayer,  was  for  him.  -  -  - " 

Next  day     ' 
Upon  the  deck  a  coffin  lay  ; 
I'hty  raised  it  up, and  like  a  dirge 
The  heavy  gale  swept  o'er  the  surge  ; 
The  corpse  was  cast  to  the  wi.id  and  wave— 
The  Convict  has  luund  in  the  green  sea  a  grave. 

L.  E.  L. 
[The  writer  of  these  charming  effusions,  under  the 
signature  of  L.  K.  L.  is  a  yuuiig  lady  in  lier  teens, 
w  hose  genius  bids  fair  long  and  successfully  to  irra- 
diate the  temple  ofibeMuses.j 
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ANECDOTES    OF    DIPLOMACY. 

Communicated  by  a  ci-devant  Ambassador,  now  resident  at  Brussels. 


MARIA    LOl'ISA. 

T\rHEN  Napoleon,  in  the  year 
1809,  entered  Vienna  as  a  con- 
queror, he  chose  the  beautiful  castle  of 
Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna,  for  his  res- 
idence on  the  occasion.  One  morning, 
after  breakfast,  to  gratify  his  curiosity, 
he  proceeded  to  take  a  general  survey 
of  the  apartments,  which  had  been  de- 
serted, some  weeks  before,  in  haste  by 
the  imperial  family. 

The  tale  is  simple,  and  turns  on  one 
incident.  Napoleon,  the  hero  of  it,  at- 
tended only  by  Meyer,  one  of  the 
castle  inspectors,  entering  one  of  the 
apartments,  observed  the  portraits  of 
the  Emperor's  children — Maria  Lou- 
isa, Leopoldina,  and  Clementina.  Na= 
poleon's  attention  was  most  powerfully 
attracted  to  the  first,  and  he  demanded 
of  the  inspector,  if  Maria  Louisa  \Vasas 
handsome  and  agreeable  as  there  rep- 
resented, telling  him  to  state  his  opin- 
ion fairly  and  clearly.  The  answer 
he  received  was  satisfactory  :  "  Sir,  (re- 
plied the  old  man,)  she  is  indeed  as 
beautiful  as  her  portrait ;  and  what  is 
still  more  excellent  and  engaging,  she 
possesses  the  amiable  qualities  of  the 
heart  in  a  very  eminent  degree  :  she  is 
virtue  herself,  and  her  goodness  makes 
her  beloved  by  every  one  that  ap- 
proaches her."  '  Well,  then,'  (said  the 
Emperor,)  '  let  the  oortrait  be  put  in 
ray  cabinet,  and  placed  before  ray  wri- 
ting-table.'    This   order  was  instantly 
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obeyed  ;  and,  when  he  left  Vienna,  he 
carried  the  poitrait  v/ith  him,  and  t'le 
Princess  found  it  in  his  rooms  on  her 
arrival  at  Paris,  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage- 

When  the  Emperor  Francis  had  de- 
termined upon  the  union  between  Ma- 
ria Louisa  and  Napoleon,  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  animosity  borne  by  his 
daughter,  wife,  and  mother-in-law, 
(Maria  Beatrix  d'Este,)  against  his  in- 
tended son-in-law.  He  had  not  the 
courage  to  make  the  first  overture  to 
his  daughter;  but  charged  the  Coun- 
tess Chanclos,  governess  to  the  Prin- 
cess, to  use  every  persuasion  to  pre- 
pare her  for  a  close  and  near  alliance 
with  the  French  emperor. 

The  countess,  thinking  she  had 
found  one  evening  a  proper  occasion 
for  introducing  this  subject,  informed 
the  princess,  that  the  emperor  her  fa- 
ther had  affianced  her  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  No  words  could 
do  justice  to  the  princess's  emotions 
upon  hearing  this  declaration  :  she  fell 
down  upon  the  sofa,  screaming,  faint- 
ing, and  crying,  "  No,  no,  never  will 
I  be  married  to  such  a  monster  ;"  and 
she  forbade  the  countess,  once  for  all, 
ever  to  repeat  his  name  in  her  pres- 
ence. 

The  countess  having  reported  to  the 
emperor  the  ill  s\iccess  of  her  overture, 
his  wishes  and  feelings  inclined  him 
to  undertake  the  matter  himself.     On 
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the  day  and  hour  appouitcd,  accom- 
panied by  bis  daughters  Leopoldina 
and  Clementina,  he  repaired  to  the 
apartments  ol' the  princess:  and,  with 
tint  paternal  affection  which  charac- 
tises  tiiis  sovereign,  with  candour  and 
sincerity  stated  ilie  necessity  of  such  an 
alliance,  as  being  the  only  means  left 
to  save  the  imperial  family,  and  the 
whale  country  from  suI)jection ;  that, 
should  she  persist  in  her  refusal,  they 
v^ould  be  obliged  ;o  abandon  the  em- 
pire a  second  time  to  the  conqueror. 

This  conversation  took  place  in  a 
riiom.  the  windows  of  which  opened 
v.pon  the  ruined  walls  and  demolished 
mortifications  of  Vienna.  JMaria  Louisa, 
taking  her  father  by  the  hand,  led  him 
to  the  view  of  what  that  devoted  city 
had  already  experienced, — a  scene  of 
wide-extended  desolation.  "  Can  you 
(said  she,)  give  the  hand  of  your  be- 
loved child  to  such  a  destroyer  ?" 
*  True  (said  Francis, ")  but  the  evils 
which  you  deplore — all  ttie  mistbrtunes 
of  the  country, — arise  from  the  laws  of 
war ;  the  destructive  machinations  of 
which  will  begin  with  more  fury  than 
evvr,  involving  the  state,  and  all  of  us, 
perhaps,  in  one  common  ruin.' 

The  emperor,  observing  the  repug- 
nance of  his  diughter,  yet  feeling  the 
necessity  of  this  sacrifice,  besought 
the  princess  with  tears,  and  with  so 
much  importunity,  that  she  could  no 
longer  resist.  "■  Be  composed,  my  be- 
loved father,  (said  she  ;)  and  weep  not 
so  bitterly,  my  good  sisters  ;  you  shall 
be  obeyed  ;  and  from  this  moment  I  will 
do  every  thing  that  you  require  of  me." 

It  is  asserted  by  the  Countess  Chan- 
clos,  who  was  present,  that  when  the 
Princess  T.eopoldina  (then  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,) 
had  seen  the  aversion  of  her  eldest  sis- 
ter to  this  union,  she  said  she  would  be 
niarried  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to 
deliver  them  all  out  of  their  painful  sit- 
ii;!lion.  The  Emperor  Francis,  ten- 
derly smiling,  replied,  "  You  are  a 
child  ;  you  don't  understand  what  you 
say." 

The  Princess  IMaria  I^ouisn  was  then 
married  by  proxy  to  her  uncle,  the 
Arrhdiike  Charles;  affer  which  she 
was  acrompan'fd  by  the  who'e  inine- 
ria!  family  to  Branau,  the  frontier  town. 


There  she  was  confided  to  the  care  ol 
the  Quern  of  Naples,  Napoleon's  sis- 
ter, and  Murat's  wife.  Proceeding  on 
her  way  through  France,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  met  her  near  Compiegne, 
and,  in  the  open  road,  entered  her  trav- 
elling coach. 

in  the  month  of  June,  1810,  Count 
Joseph  Metternich,  brother  to  the 
Austrian  prime-minister,  and  one  of  the 
chamberlains  that  accompanied  the 
princess  to  Vienna,  and  with  other  dis- 
patches for  the  imperial  family,  was 
charged  bv  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa 
with  an  autograph  letter,  in  German, 
for  the  old  Count  Edling,  her  quon- 
dam governor.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of,  and  extract  from,  the 
same  : — 

M}'  dear  Count  Edling, 

I  have  received  from  you  so  many  testi- 
monies of  your  kind  care  and  affectionj 
that  I  ff^el  an  ardent  desire  to  inform  you.  by 
Count  Joseph  Metternich,  of  the  particu- 
lars of  my  present  situation.  When  I  left 
you,  and  all  my  friends  in  Vienna,  1  saw 
the  good  people  plunged  in  deep  sorrow, 
from  the  persuasion  that  I  was  going  as  a 
sacrifice  to  my  new  destination.  I  now 
feel  it  an  agreeable  duty  to  assure  you, 
that  during  three  mouths'  residence  at  tliis 
court,  I  have  been,  and  am,  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world.  From  the  first  mo- 
ment I  saw,  and  met  the  Emperor  Napole- 
on, my  beloved  husband,  be  has  shown  me 
on  every  occasion  such  respectful  atten- 
tions, with  every  token  of  prnventing  kind- 
ness and  sincere  friendship,  that  I  should  be 
TMijust  and  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge 
his  noble  behaviour. 

Believe  not,  my  dear  Count,  that  this  is 
written  by  any  order  from  my  husband  ,: 
these  sentiments  are  dictated  from  my 
heart :  nor  has  any  one  so  much  as  read 
the  letter. 

The  emperor,  who  is  at  this  moment  by 
me,  but  will  not  know  the  contents,  has 
desired  me  to  send  you,  in  his  name,  the 
insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our. Tliis  he  had  promised  you  as  a  mark 
of  his  high  esteem  for  you. 

Respecting  your  wish  to  visit  me  at  Pa- 
ris, my  husband  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
see  and  receive  you,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, at  the  Tuilleries  ;  we  shall  ilu'ii 
have  retmned  from  a  little  tour.  Vou 
will  then  be  a  witness  of  my  satisfaction, 
which  I  cannot  describe  to  you  in  thi.s  letter. 

Adieu,  my  dear  and  good  Count  Edling, 
remember  nic  to  all  my  beloved  family  anil 
friends  ;  tell  them  that  I  am  happy,  and 
that  I  thank  God  for  this  felicity.  God  bless 
and  preserve  you,  my  ilear  Count  ;  and  l)e- 
lieve  me  that  I  remain  for  ever,  your  atTec- 
tionate  Mari\   Louisa 

Paris  :  June    16. 1810. 
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This  letter  was  communicated  with 
the  consent  of  the  Emperor  Francis, 
to  some  friends  of  Count  Edling ; 
and  the  writer  of  this  had  a  true  copy 
taken  from  the  original.  The  copy 
was  sent,  in  an  official  despatch  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
in  the  first  days  of  July  1810. 


INTERVIEW   OF      THE    SOVEREIGNS    ON 
THE    RAFT  AT  TILSIT. 

After  the  battle  of  Friedland  in 
1807,  when  war  had  done  its  utmost  to 
annoy  the  respective  antagonists,  and 
the  merits  of  the  question  of  peace 
were  to  be  decided,  an  interview  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  Emperors 
Alexander  nnd  Napoleon,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  conference  was 
to  be  held  on  a  raft,  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  at  Tilsit.  To  avoid  the  for- 
malities which  etiquette  has  accujnu- 
lated,  on  points  that  bear  a  relation  to 
ceremony,  it  had  been  decided  that,  at 
a  signal  given,  the  sovereigns  should 
start  in  their  boats  from  their  respec- 
tive positions  on  the  banks^  and  arrive 
in  the  same  instant  at  the  raft,  that  one 
might  have  no  occasion  of  waiting  for 
another. 

It  so  happened,  whether  from  chance 
or  design  does  not  appear,  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  suite  ar- 
rived the  first ;  it  was  some  minutes 
before  the  other  two  sovereigns  arrived. 
In  discussing  this  courtly  subject,  it  is 
but  a  fair  statement  to  observe,  that 
Napoleon  accosted  them  in  courtly 
language,  that  is,  whh  a  polite  address 
and  a  profusion  of  compliments.  The 
Emperor  Alexander,  seeing  Napoleon 
a  little  vexed  at  the  delay,  was  anx- 
ious to  bring  it  forward,  with  an  apolo- 
gising notice  for  the  want  of  punctual- 
ity, adding,  with  his  usual  gentleness 
of  manner,  that  nothing  could  have 
been  more  gratifying  to  his  feelings, 
— more  interesting  to  his  curiosity, 
than  such  an  opportunity  of  testifying 
his  esteem  for  the  French  emperor's 
person  and  eminent  character. 

Alexander  proceeded  to  present  his 
friend,  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  Napo- 
leon ;  it  was  allowed,  however,  by 
those  present, — as  it  might,  indeed, 
almost  have  been  expected  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  that  the  Prus- 


sian monarch  did  not  dwell  so  long  on 
general  compliments,  and  received  Na- 
poleon's rather  coldly.  The  latter  was 
dissatisfied  with  this  manner,  and  ob- 
served to  the  marshals  of  his  suite,  with 
great  tartness  of  language,  "  I'^oyez 
vous,  comment  il  me  truHe  V 

During  the  residence  of  the  parties  at 
Tilsit,  Napoleon  often  intimated  a 
wish,  and  not  without  strong  expres- 
sions of  curiosity,  to  see  the  Queen  of 
Prussia.  Her  aversion  to  see  Napo- 
leon had  been  noticed  as  a  ff.ct  of  pub- 
lic notoriety,  and  her  journey  was  con- 
stantly deferred  under  the  pretext  of  in- 
disposition. But  Napoleon  was  not  to 
be  diverted  from  the  inclination  which 
he  had  avowed  ;  and,  persevering  in 
his  endeavours,  he  exclaimed  one  day, 
in  great  good  humour,  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  :  "  I  see  1  must  send  Da- 
voust,  with  his  corps  d^armec,  to  IVle- 
mel,  to  get  a  sight  of  this  beautiful 
queen  !"  The  necessary  consequence 
was,  that  the  Emperor  and  K.ing  of 
Prussia  secretly  despatched  their  cham- 
berlains to  Memel,  with  letters  entreat- 
ing her  majesty  to  repair  speedily  to 
Tilsit,  as  feeling  it  to  be  their  common 
interest  to  court  Napoleon's  good  gra- 
ces by  every  possible  exertion. 

The  queen  consented,  and  arrived  at 
Tiliit  at  the  day  and  hour  agreed  upon. 
The  sovereigns  went  to  meet  her.  Na- 
poleon entertained  high  sentiments  of 
her  personal  merits,  and  the  attentions 
which  he  directed  to  her,  were  not 
such  as  to  reflect  dishonour  on  his  con- 
duct. Turning  to  Marshal  Duroc,  iie 
ejaculated,  "  Fous  m''avez  bien  dit, 
Duroc  ;  elle  est  vraiment  belle  /" 

Napoleon  gave,  one  day,  a  dinner  to 
the  queen,  which  might  modestly  lay 
claim  to  rank  and  precedency  before 
any  other  ever  given  in  that  poor  little 
town.  This  may  rationally  be  presum- 
ed from  the  time  and  sums  expended  in 
the  provision.  Every  delicacy  of  the 
French  kitchen,  the  most  exquisite 
fruits  of  France  and  Italy,  were  served 
up  in  profusion  ;  and  with  the  dessert, 
on  a  plate  which  Napoleon's  chamber 
lain  presented  to  the  queen,  was  a  let 
ter  for  her  majesty  the  Queen  of  Prus- 
sia. "  What  !  (exclaimed  the  queen 
in  surprise,)  a  letter  for  me  !"  '  Yes' 
(replied  Napoleon)  but  it  is  an  open 
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letter.'  The  queen  unfolded  it,  and 
found  another  inclosed  within  it,  in 
like  manner  unsealed,  with  an  order  to 
King  Jerome  i'^onaparte,  who  com- 
manded the  French  army  in  Silesia,  to 
evacuate  a  certain  part  of  that  province, 
as  therein  specified ;  the  same  to  be  at 
the  disposition  of  her  majesty,  the 
Queen  of  Prussia,  agreeably  to  a  secret 
article  in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit. 

This  liberal  and  beneficial  donation 
was  highly  approved  of  and  extolled 
by  the  queen ;  who,  after  a  few  intro- 
ductory compliments,  politely  proceed- 
ed to  tender  her  sincere  thanks  to  the 
French  emperor. 

Prussian  Silesia  was  instantly  evacu- 
ated by  the  French  commandant, 
and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Prus- 
sian general,  the  Prince  D'Anhalt 
Pless. 


EFFECTS  PRODUCED  ON  THE  FEELINGS 
OF  CERTAIN  ELEVATED  CHARACTERS 
AT  ST.  PETERSBl'RGH  WHEN  THE 
NEWS  ARRIVED  OF  THE  DEATH  OF 
THE  DUG  d'eNGHIEN. 

It  was  in  the  month  of- March,  and 
year  1 804,  that  a  gentleman  brought  a 
brief  notice  of  that  event  to  the  em- 
press dowager  or  mother.  He  had 
been  despatched  by  her  brother-in-law, 
the  Duke  of  Oldenburgh,  Bishop  of 
Eutin,  with  some  general  but  correct 
information  relative  to  the  above  state- 
ment. It  was  such  a  circumstance  as 
could  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of 
politicians  in  general,  whether  benevo- 
lent and  disinterested,  or  savage,  au- 
dacious, and  abandoned. 

Many  were  the  evils  which  the 
times  had  then  to  complain  of:  the 
tranquillity  of  peace  every-where  dis- 
turbed, war  obtaining  its  malignant 
triumphs,  and  the  demons  of  mischief 
deluging  every  country  with  misery. 
Royal  families  were  not  in  too  great  se- 
curity ;  and  among  others  of  the 
French  dynasty,  the  Due  d'Knghien 
had  been  familiar  with  humiliations 
and  danger.  His,  too,  was  a  portion 
of  that  misery,  to  which  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity seems,  alas  !   predestined. 

The  news  of  that  iatal  tragedy  was 
like  pouring  vinegar  into  wound*  al- 
ready  probed.     The  mind  of  the  cm- 


press  was  disturbed  and  irritated  at  so 
singular  and  extraordinary  an  event 
beyond  measure.  With  considerable 
alarm  and  consternation  she  commu- 
nicated it  to  her  son,  the  Emperor  Al- 
exander, who,  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  would  not  give 
it  credit.  A  transaction  so  odious  and 
disgrace.''ul  could  never,  he  said,  find  its 
perpetrator  in  Bonaparte ;  and  his  un- 
cle, the  Duke  of  Oldenburgh,  must 
have  been  misinformed. 

But  here,  as  it  happens  on  other  oc- 
c.sions,  the  surprise  of  novelty  was  re- 
kindled by  the  introduction  of  Prince 
Czartorinsky,  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, who  had  arrived  at  the  palace, 
and  demanded  an  audience.  This  was 
instantly  granted ;  and  the  minister 
proceeded  to  lay  before  their  majesties 
all  the  circumstances  of  a  proceeding, 
which,  with  every  political  philanthro- 
pist, has  something  in  it  monstrous  or 
disgusting.  The  emperor,  eagerly  seiz- 
ing the  letters,  was  so  struck  with  an 
action  so  completely  Catalinarian,  that 
he  tore  them  to  pieces,  execrating  Bon- 
aparte as  an  implacable  foe,  gluttetl 
with  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  calling 
for  vengeance  and  ignominy  to  be  heap- 
ed tenfold  on  his  head.  Driven,  as  it 
were,  to  madness,  the  empress-mother 
and  prince  had  much  ado  to  calm  his 
perturbed  spirit,  to  confine  his  hatred, 
reflections,  and  antipathy,  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation. 

While  the  emperor  was  expressing 
his  hatred,  so  cordially,  that  he  might 
seem  to  be  repelling  some  personal  in- 
jury, the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  ar- 
rived. The  emperor  put  into  his  hand 
the  despatches,  whicii  so  clearly  detail- 
ed the  particulars,  that  it  was  needless 
to  add  any  thing  on  the  topic.  The 
grand  duke,  after  perusing  the  letters, 
and  collecting  the  substance  of  them, 
said,  with  great  carelessness,  that  he 
could  easily  admit  the  fact,  so  positively 
stated,  from  its  probabilities.  In  this 
case,  he  observed  a  conformity  between 
the  person  and  the  transaction,  for  he 
had  always  had  good  reason  to  believe, 
(founded  on  common  authority,  and 
the  received  histories  of  his  life,)  that 
Napoleon's  real  character  was  that  of 
one  destitute  of  integrity,  benevolence, 
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and  a  sense  of  religion  ;  tliat  of  an  arm- 
ed savage  in  a  state  of  intoxication  and 
madness. 

After  this,  every  arrangement  was 
taken  in  the  Russian  capital  and  prov- 
inces, to  commence  a  sort  of  indirect 
hostilities  against  the  criminal  and  san- 
guinary character  of  the  French  em- 
peror. To  testify  his  abhorrence  of 
the  crime,  and  that  it  might  serve  the 
longer,  as  a  sort  of  beacon  to  the  whole 
nation,  and  leave  an  impression  for  the 
recollection  to  dwell  upon,  a  grand 
court- mourning,  with  funeral  obsequies, 
and  dirges  in  all  the  churches,  was  or- 
dered. A  very  spirited  Ode,  also,  was 
printed  on  vellum,  in  folio,  wherein  the 
life  and  death  of  the  unfortunate  prince, 
the  innocent  victim  of  Napoleon's  cru- 
elty, were  brought  together,  as  a  lead- 
ing subject  for  the  whole  empire,  seri- 
ously, to  contemplate  and  cherish.  In 
that  Ode,  the  outrages  of  Bonaparte 
were  severely  censured  ;  he  was  drawn, 
flushed  with  crimes,  and  in  the  wanton- 
ness of  power,  spreading  desolation  and 
anarchy  over  every  land  :  in  brief,  as 
•'a  vile  assassin,  a  tj'rant,  a  monster." 
The  Russian  public  pronounced  its  ver- 
dict in  favour  of  the  general  tendency 
of  the  Ode.  Copies  of  it,  which,  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  only  cost  fivecopaques, 
in  lieu  of  a  rouble,  were  soon  so  multi- 
plied, that  ten  thousand  were  sold  in  a 
few  hours.  The  Russians,  as  a  nation, 
were  sufficiently  enlightened  to  shudder 
at  the  excesses  and  abhor  the  crimes 
of  Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  the 
triumphs  with  which  he  had  dazzled 
the  world. 

The  Marquis  dTIedouville,  then 
ambassador   from  the  French  govern- 


ment at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
had  gained  the  cordial  approbation  and 
favour  of  the  imperial  family,  and  was 
generally  respected  by  all  with  whom 
he  had  concerns,  as  well  in  the  social 
intercourse  of  life,  as  in  its  public  busi- 
ness. This  minister  complained,  in  an 
official  note,  to  Prince  Czartorinsky,  of 
the  above  Odes,  as  extremely  injurious 
in  many  respects  ;  and,  from  their  gen- 
eral cast  and  spirit,  likely  to  do  harm 
among  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  of 
the  community.  The  answer  which 
he  received  was  in  strict  conformity  to 
truth,  though  not  such  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to ;  that  his  excellency 
might  readily  form  a  judgment  as  to 
thp  sentiments  that  pervaded  the  court 
and  government,  when,  in  an  empire 
like  that  of  Russia,  wherein  a  vigilant 
police  was  in  permanent  activity,  the 
sale  of  such  publications  was  permitted, 
in  the  very  capital.  To  this  notifica- 
tion the  prince  superadded,  as  an  occa- 
sional observation  of  his  own,  that  his 
majesty,  the  emperor,  and  all  the  im- 
perial family,  had  expressed  the  deep- 
est concern  at  this  outrajre  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  that  it  might  lead  to  a  rupture 
between  the  two  governments. 

Hereupon  the  French  ambassador 
demanded  a  private  audience  of  the 
emperor;  but,  as  the  court  mourning 
had  not  terminated,  and  the  ambassa- 
dor would  not  submit  to  the  etiquette, 
there  was  a  necessity  for  his  taking 
leave,  which  he  did,  in  a  missive  to 
the  emperor  and  imperial  family,  flis 
general  conduct,  grounded  on  princi- 
ples of  dignity  and  moderation,  had 
conciliated  universal  esteem. 


(London  Mag.  Feb.) 

The  following  Letter  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Author  of  the  succeeding-  article  : — and, 
as  it  seeujs  (although  addressed  to  ourselves  directly,)  intended  for  the  eyes  of  others, 
we  beg  leave  to  read  it  confidentially  to  our  readers.  The  public,  of  course,  though 
standing  near,  will  be  too  polite  to  listen. 

To  (he  Editor  of  the  London  J\fagazine. 
Sir, — Having  travelled  and  resided  during  some  years  in  countries  but  little  visited  by 
Europeans  (namely,  Siberia  and  Peisia,)  I  imagined  that  some  description  of  these  travels 
might  be  interesting  at  home.  I  had  confined  my  observations  to  some  branches  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  manners,  customs,  and  domestic  life  of  the  people  with  whom 
I  daily  associated,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  accurately  :  in  short,  I  fol- 
lowed my  own  studies,  and  was  willing  to  communicate  to  my  gentle  reader  what  1  had 
seen  in  the  pursuit  of  them  ;  leaving  the  precise  boundaries,  with  the  course  of  the  riv- 
ers, to  the  geographers,   from  whom  I  learnt  them  ;    the  sites  of  ancient  cities  and  tem- 
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pies,  which  Iiave  and  have  not  existed,  lo  antiquarians  ;  and  the  lawg,  religion,  govern- 
ment, polities,  coinmerce  foreign  and  internal,  6ic.  iic.  iic.  to  the  next  fortnight  tourist, 
or  six  w(!eks  resident  !  ! 

On  my  return  to  Enjfland  F  produced  my  materials,  the  technical  phrase,  I  believe, 
among-  book-maker*  for  compilations,  abridg-ements,  sketches,  and  notes.  Alas  !  these 
materials  proved  deplorably  li-^ht  in  the  balance  of  modern  quarto  voyages  and  travels  ; 
scarcely  would  the  whole  havi'  occupied  Ihc  space  of  the  heads  of  cliapters  :  these  heads 
and  chapters,  however,  I  was  rather  scandalized  to  observe,  frequently  reminded  rae  of 
the  pompous  bills  of  fare  in  certain  i)oor  taverns  on  the  continent,  where  every  delicacy 
of  the  larder  and  cellar  is  ostentatiously  announced  ;  the  cloth  is  spread,  the  table  cover- 
ed, you  fall  too  with  appetite,  but  «oon  discover  that  all  the  superior  dishes  are  served  up 
half  hot  from  a  neighbouring-  cook's  shop,  while  the  only  genuine  produce  of  the  house 
is  washy  soup,  stale  bread,  and  small  wine. 

Fallen  from  my  lii^h  estate  of  quarto-ly  importance,  I  am  reduced  humbly  to  intreat  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  now  and  then  lo  receive  a  tale  founded  on  personal  adventure,  or  illustrative  of 
the  manners,  and  domestic  (if  vou  will,  savage)  life  of  the  countries  which  I  have  visited. 

Dec.  17,  1822.  '  J.  W.  W. 


A    DAY    OF   A    PKKSI.IN    JEW. 


TN  the  city  of  Tabreez  dwelt  tlie 
•'•  Jew  Jouad,  active  and  intriguing  in 
traffic,  with  all  the  attributes  of  his 
race,  despised  of  men,  and  abhorred 
even  of  women,  as  it  was  said  j 
though  an  accurate  observer  might  per- 
ceive, in  his  quarter  of  the  town,  that 
one  or  two  of  the  little  urchins  dabbling 
in  the  broken  water-pipe  before  the 
doors,  or,  on  cooler  days  basking  on 
the  arched  rooi",  or  revelling  on  thf  ash- 
heap  of  the  bath  at  the  corner,  ha(i  the 
interval  between  the  nose  and  mouth 
remarkably  short,  with  a  peculiar  e.x- 
pression  about  the  eye,  belonging  nei- 
ther to  Persian,  Gourde,  nor  Turkoman. 
Be  it  as  it  ma}-,  many  husbands  in  the 
npighbourhood  winked,  looked  wise, 
ai:  i  blessed  the  mouths  and  eyes  of 
their  own  swarthy  likenesses.  His  vari- 
ous  avocations  of  wine-seller  and  bran- 
dy-maker in  private,  and  dealer  in 
odds  and  ends  publicly,  had  so  com- 
pletely and  profitably  occupied  the  day, 
that  a  cup  or  two  of  wine  e.xtraordinnry 
with  Arratoon,  an  Armenian  neigh- 
bour, seemed  to  Jouad  an  allowable  re- 
creation at  night. 

Arratoon  was  a  merry  hand,  wel- 
come every  where,  protected  by  INIirza 
Abdoul,  and  consequently  taking  his 
glass,  and  cracking  his  joke  without 
f-ar.  It  was  generally  whispered,  that 
his  cellar  (as  a  Christian,  he  was  enti- 
tU'd  to  have  one,)  was  more  frequently 
replenished  and  emptied  than  any  other 
in  Tabree/  ;  and  it  was  remarked,  that 
during  the  ebb  tide  of  the  cellar,  the 
Hadjy's   wits   were  more  than  usually 


brilliant,  scattering  snatches  of  Hafiz 
on  all  that  approached  him.  where  the 
rose  and  the  nightingale  shone  less  con- 
spicuous than  the  sparkling  wine  of 
Schiraz. 

At  night  the  two  friends  met,  and 
were  seated  on  the  same  carpet  togeth- 
er. The  usual  infjtiiries  after,  and 
wishes  for  each  other's  health  and  wel- 
fare being  fmishe;!,  Jouad  clapped  his 
hands  two  or  three  times,  and  inuncdi- 
ately  the  head  of  Anna  his  wife  (^for  he 
was  a  family  man)  appeared  from  be- 
hind the  purdah,  or  door  curtain,  of  the 
inner  room,  but  so  closely  veiled,  that 
only  one  eye  was  vis/ble  to  the  guest. 
"  Anna,"  cried  Jouad,  "  knowest  thou 
the  great  damjan,  standing  in  the 
corner  behind  the  rice  bag  and  the  tent 
poles  ?"  "  I  do,"  answered  Aitna, 
"  by  the  token  that  thou  hast  so  often 
warned  me  to  take  care  of  it,  and  for- 
bidden rne  to  touch  it."  '•  I  forbid  thee 
no  lo/iger  then,"  rejoined  Jouad,  "go 
thy  way,  loi^k  into  the  Russian  box, 
whicli  I  brought  on  my  last  journey 
from  Tcftlis  ;  there  thou  wilt  find  two 
bottles  ;  take  one  of  the  bottles,  fill  it 
carefully  from  the  damjan.  and  bring  it 
hither,  with  three  glasses,  for  thou  also 
shalt  taste."  "  'Tis  ever  so  ;""  mutter- 
ed .\nna  ;  ''  men  may  sit  to  smoke, 
and  think  the  very  stooping  forward  to 
eat  is  a  trouble,  when  the  meat  is  set 
on  the  ground  before  them  ;  but  wo- 
men, alas  !" — \  look  from  Jouad  dis- 
persed the  gathering  storm,  caused  the 
purdah  to  drop,  and  the  head  of  .'Vn- 
na   to  disappear.     She  shortly   after. 
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however,  entered  with  the  bottle  and 
glasses,  one  of  which  happening  to 
shp  as  she  placed  them  on  the  carpet, 
again  disturbed  her  bile.  "  The  devil 
or  the  gins  are  in  our  house  to  day,'' 
she  cried,  "  every  thing  has  miscarri- 
ed." "  There  is  often  a  bone  in  thy 
dog's  throat,  Anna,  but  what  has  befall- 
en thee  to-day  ?"  demanded  her  hus- 
band. "  Much  to  vex  me,  but  I  must 
bear  all  (whimpered  Anna,)  all  falls  on 
me,  for  thou,  Jouad  regardest  not." 
"  Silence  !"  cried  Jouad,  "  thou  hast 
talked  enough — woman,  I;now  thy  du- 
ty. Silence  !  I  saj'."  "  I  have  talked" 
retorted  Anna,  '•  I  am  a  woman,  and 
I  will  talk."  "  Then  I  will  give  thee 
fit  subject  for  noisy  declamation,"  re- 
plied Jouad,  half  serious  and  half  in 
jest,  "  by  thrusting  a  stout  cat  into  thy 
trowsers,  and  trying  her  therein,  as  Ab- 
dullah the  Tartar  says  they  treat  refrac- 
tory wives  in  Turkey  ;  and  they  are  a 
wise  people  in  many  things,  and  wor- 
thy of  imitation,  though  our  Persians 
do  curse  Omar,  and  scoff  at  them  for 
blind  misled  Soonites.  But  come,  An- 
na, forget  thy  troubles.  If  I  meddle 
not  much  in  the  affairs  of  the  house, 
thou  hast  more  of  thy  own  will;  and 
when  thou  hast  maid  servants,  as  per- 
chance one  day  thou  wilt  have,  they 
%vill  lessen  thy  toil,  and  keep  things  in 
order."  "  Let  tlie  maids  but  keep 
them  as  Anna  now  does,"  (continued 
Arratoon,  taking  up  the  discourse) 
"  and  thou  wilt  have  a  well  ordered 
house.  No  two  women  in  the  town 
do  so  much;  and  now  I  can  believe 
what  I  have  often  heard,  tliat  the  nota- 
ble housewife  is  assisted  by  the  kindly 
gins.''  Tins  well  timed  compliment, with 
a  glass  of  cordial  from  the  Russian  bot- 
tle, completely  soothed  Anna's  wrath, 
which  in  genera!  was  but  transient,  as 
she  really  loved  her  husband,  and  was 
vain  of  his  success  ;  often  boasting  that 
tlipy  had  little  to  buy  for  the  house,  as 
the  presents  her  husband  received  for 
his  Cures  supplied  them  with  the  best 
that  the  country  afforded.  This  was 
not  literally  true,  as  supplies  sometimes 
arrived  in  a  mysterious  manner,  with- 
out any  positive  explanation  where 
they  came  from,  and,  perhaps,  the  least 
explanation  was  best.  The  only  sub- 
ject of  discontent  to  her  was,  the  indif- 


ference of  Jouad  to  their  household 
cares.  The  clarified  butter  might  fall 
half  a  batman  short  of  the  expected 
weight  after  boiling.  The  youourt 
might  mould  instead  of  drying,  and 
twenty  similar  accidents  occur,  to  her 
great  annoyance,  but  no  sympathy  Or 
consolation  could  ever  be  expected 
from  her  husband.  A  mishap  in  the 
store-rooin,  had  in  fact  caused  the  little 
display  of  temper  which  she  had  just 
exhibited  in  the  Anderoon.  A  band 
of  rats  had  gained  admission,  and  com- 
mitted fearful  ravages  upon  her  tallow 
cakes  ;  and,  perhaps  assisted  by  her 
darling  son  little  Nathan,  had  nearly- 
demolished  one  of  her  finest  honey- 
combs. She  now,  however,  re-appear- 
ed wixh  a  smiling  countenance,  bearing 
before  her  what  might  justly  be  termed 
the  pride  of  her  heart,  a  large  round 
copper  tray,  covered  with  dishes  of  the 
same  metal,  all  well  tinned,  containing 
her  choicest  specimens  of  culinary  sci- 
ence. Kabobs  of  wild  kid,  covered 
with  youourt,  dolmas  of  mutton,  and  a 
delicate  fowl  stuffed  with  raisins  of  the- 
sun  and  pistachio  nuts,  partly  surround- 
ed the  pillau  placed  in  the  centre,  con- 
cealed from  view  under  the  high  taper- 
ing cover  of  Hamadann  workmanship. 
The  China  bowl  of  Sherbet,  with  its 
slender  curiously  wrought  spoon  lightly 
floating  on  the  surface,  occupied  the  oth- 
er side,  leaving  only  room  to  set  in  two 
little  plates,  one  containing  powdered 
ewe-milk  cheese,  and  the  other  small 
cucumbers,  preserved  with  \inegar  and 
honey. 

AVhen  she  had  deposited  her  burden 
on  the  ground,  the  two  friends  drew 
nearer,  gathered  their  legs  closely  un- 
der them,  then  bringing  their  noses 
within  six  inches  of  the  dishes,  com- 
menced the  attack  with  their  fingers^ 
having  previously  poured  a  little  water 
over  their  right  hands,  from  the  ewer 
which  Jouad  reached  from  a  niche  ia 
the  wall.  As  soon  as  Anna  saw  their 
hands  fairly  in  the  gravies,  shf*  proudly 
raised  the  centre  cover,  and  displayed 
the  fair  pyramids  of  snow-white  rice, 
encircled  with  a  saffron  ring,  and 
crowned  with  a  sprinkling  of  dried  bar- 
berries. She  then  retreated,  and  sat 
down  at  a  little  distance  to  regale  on 
the  praises  that  her  ragouts  elicited  from 
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her  two  friends,  who  enjoyed  the  more 
substantial  satisfaction  of  swallowing 
them.  From  time  to  time  she  arose  to 
bring  a  bottle  of  choice  wine  from  the 
inner  room,  place  the  glasses,  or  to 
trim  the  pee  soo  (or  tallow  lamp)  :  oc- 
casionally she  pressed  her  guest  to  eat, 
drank  a  (ew  glasses  of  wine  with  him 
and  her  husband,  and  became  rather 
more  loquacious  after  she  had  removed 
the  tray,  poured  water  again  on  their 
hands,  served  coffee,  lighted  their  pipes, 
and  sipped  a  bumper  from  her  own  fa- 
vourite ctip,  till  she  saw  the  Arabic 
verse  of  the  Koran  engraved  at  the  bot- 
tom, cursing  unbelirvers,  and  exhorting 
the  faithful  to  exterminate  their  race, 
which  she  believed  to  be  a  charm 
against  poison  and  the  evil  eye,  and 
delighted  to  look  upon.  The  Jew  and 
the  Christian,  forgetting  for  the  moment 
the  cruel  oppressions  and  humiliating 
insults,  hourly  endured  by  their  degrad- 
ed and  despised  sects,  talked  of  enjoy- 
ments, boasted  of  family,  and  hazarded 
wit,  that  might  have  cost  them  their 
lives,  had  the  lowest  Mussulman  over- 
heard it;  flinging  wine  in  the  beard  of 
Mahomet,  and  roundly  asserting  that 
Cadija  and  Fatima  were  no  better  tiian 
they  should  be.  The  festivity  contin- 
ued much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  par- 
ties till  Arratoon,  heated  by  the  wine 
that  he  had  drunk  begged  a  draught  of 
cold  water;  Anna  immediately  arose, 
filled  a  cupful,  and  after  having  care- 
fully looked  into  it  by  the  light  of  the 
pee  soo  presented  it  to  him  ;  at  the 
same  time  expressing  her  fears  that  it 
was  not  so  cool  as  it  might  be.  "  Has- 
ten, hasten,  good  Anna,''  cried  Arra- 
toon, ''  to  the  kitchen  of  thy  neighbour 
the  \'i7,ir,  nothing  is  found  therein  but 
water,  and  it  is  the  coolest  place  in  all 
the  city  :  a  consumptive  mouse,  and 
three  hectic  little  ones,  were  found  fam- 
ishing in  the  corner  but  the  otlier  mor- 
ning by  Ibrahim,  when  he  went  to  seek 
a  few  ashes  to  wash  with.''  This  sally 
was  received  with  infinite  applause  by 
the  husband  and  wife,  whicli  continued 
till  Arratoon  had  finished  his  draught. 
He  then  returned  the  cup  to  Anna,  who 
once  more  carefully  inspected  the  inte- 
rior of  it.  '"  Woman,"  exclaimed  Jou- 
ad,  "  art  thou  mad  ;  why  lookest  thou 
in  the  cup  when  the  guest  has  drunk  ?'' 


"  Chide  not,  good  husband,"  replied 
Anna,  <'  I  looked  but  to  see  if  the  two 
beetles  were  yet  therein  which  swam  so 
lustily  in  the  water  when  I  presented  it 
to  our  neighbour.''  Long  and  !oud 
bursts  of  laughter  followed  this  brilliant 
display  of  Anna's  wit,  which,  like  the 
nimblest  whirls  of  the  Cipsy  dancing 
boys,  concluded  the  entertainment. 
Shortly  after  Arratoon  arose,  lighted 
his  pocket  paper  lantern,  pulled  his  cap 
stronger  on  his  head  than  it  had  lately 
been,  thrust  his  feet  into  his  walking 
slippers  at  the  threshold,  traversed  the 
court-yard,  and,  with  a  farewell  to  his 
hosts,  disappeared  through  its  narrow 
low  door  into  the  street. 

Jouad  yet  slept  soundly  on  his  bed 
when  the  rapping  of  the  Christian  be- 
del's rattle  to  collect  his  congregation 
before  day,  half  awoke  him  to  conscious 
existence.  The  last  sounds  of  Arra- 
toon's  hearty  laugh  again  indistinctly 
vibrated  on  his  ear,  and  excited  a  cor- 
responding smile  on  his  own  counte- 
nance. Then  a  cross,  a  rosary,  and  a 
cup,  dimly  floated  before  his  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  occupy  the  Tabernacle,  while 
the  seven-branched  Candlestick  lay 
prostrate  before  them.  His  features 
again  contracted,  a  frown  replaced  the 
late  smile,  anrl  a  half  articulated  curse 
passed  his  lips ;  he  suddenly  turned  his 
head  aside  as  if  to  avoid  the  hateful 
sight,  and  again  sunk  in  forgetfulness. 
The  notes  of  the  horn  sounding  before 
dawn  from  the  roof  of  the  neighbour- 
ing bath,  to  notify  that  the  hour  of  ab- 
lution for  the  Faithful  was  arrived, 
next  resumed  the  connexion  between 
external  impressions  and  the  dormant 
faculties.  He  was  on  the  road  to  the 
bath,  bearing  with  him  the  jewel  which 
he  had  purchased  the  day  preceding, 
an  easy  bargain,  from  Kara  Hussein, 
the  Courde  :  he  entered  ;  his  clothes 
were  in  the  alcove  ;  he  was  in  the 
batli,  no  longer  the  poor  dark  mud 
building  that  he  remembered,  but  shin- 
ing with  painting  and  the  veined  ala- 
baster of  Tabreez.  His  loins  were 
girded  with  shawl  and  embroidery,  in- 
stead of  his  own  poor  checked  cotton 
wrapper;  but  he  was  alone;  none 
came  with  hot  water  as  was  usual  to 
rub  and  knead  him,  and  apply  the  dye- 
ing materials  to  his  beard  or  shave   his 
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head  :  he  fled  to  the  outer  hall,  for  the 
silence  appalled  him.  No  longer  alone, 
he  was  surrounded  with  the  fairest  of 
the  King's  Harem  ;  every  arm  extend- 
ed towards  him  in  welcome  ;  joy  spread 
over  every  countenance  and  penetrated 
to  his  heart.  Suddenly  a  voice  was 
heard  denouncing  vengeance  on  the  de- 
generate daughters  of  Islam,  and  de- 
struction to  the  insolent  intruding  Jew. 
The  fountain  in  the  middle  gushed  forth 
in  streams  of  blood,  and  the  rippling  of 
the  late  crystal  water  rolled  over  the 
edges  of  the  tank  in  crimson  waves. 
The  two  edged  sword  of  Ali,  guided 
by  an  invisible  hand,  and  flashing  fire 
at  every  blow,  commenced  the  dreadful 
execution  :  the  tremendous  voice  still 
roared  its  fearful  denunciations,  whilst 
some  irresistible  power  restrained  the 
efforts  of  Jouad  to  regain  his  beloved 
jewel,  which  floated  before  him  on  the 
purple  tide.  The  struggle  at  length  be- 
came more  thfin  imaginary,  and  he 
awoke  as  the  last  long  note  from  the 
bath  man's  horn  died  away  in  the  si- 
lence of  early  morn.  Hastily  thrusting 
one  hand  into  his  bosom  to  ascertain 
the  safety  of  his  jewel,  and  seizing  with 
the  other  the  basin  ofwater  that  stood  by 
his bedside,hegulped  down  a  iev/  mouth- 
fuls,  and  once  more  endeavoured  to  re- 
gain his  tranquillity,  and  recompose  his 
nerves,  still  a  little  shaken  by  the  po- 
tations of  last  night,  and  the  fearful  re- 
collection of  All's  flaming  sword. 
Scarcely  had  he  turned  his  thoughts 
from  the  dreams  of  the  past  night,  to  the 
profits  of  the  coming  day,  when  the 
deep  full  tones  of  the  muzzim  from  the 
next  mosque  were  heard  solemnly 
chaunting,  '^  There  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet,"  "  'Tis  false," 
pettishly  growled  Jouad,  '' false  as  the 
heart  that  imagined  or  the  tongue  that 
utters  it  :"  and  he  angrily  pulled  the 
thick  quilted  coverlet  over  his  ears,  to 
avoid  hearing  the  conclusion  and  repe- 
tition of  the  sentence. 

He  lay  for  some  time  in  that  happy 
state,  between  sleep  and  waking,  con- 
fusedly turning  over  in  his  mind  medi- 
cal herbs,  old  iron  crooks,  and  stirrups, 
the  working  of  his  wine  jars,  ferusas  or 
Turquoise  stones,  a  goat-skin  pair  of 
bellows,  and  a  packet  of  emeralds,  all 
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bought  cheap,  and  each,  in  his  dozing 
speculations,  returning  ample  profit  ac- 
cording to  its  value.  From  these  pleas- 
ing reveries  he  was  roused  by  the  voice 
of  Anna,  who  rushed  hastily  into  the 
room,  exclaiming  as  she  hasped  the 
door,  "  God  of  my  fathers  !  sleepest 
thou  when  the  hyena  growls  without, 
and  the  accursed  boar  whets  his  tusk  to 
gore  thee  ?  Up,  man  !  Up,  for  know 
that  the  Ferashes  of  Mirza  Mahmoud, 
are  even  now  in  the  wine  vault  of  Ar- 
ratoon  ;  and  where  will  their  next  visit 
be  ?"  It  required  no  further  explana- 
tion to  dissipate  the  gentle  visions  of 
Jouad,  and  cause  him  to  leap  from  his 
bed.  "  Blessings  on  thee,  Anna,  for 
thy  timely  notice  ;  but  despised  among 
women  be  the  mothers  of  them,  that 
cause  thee  to  bring  such  evil  tidings," 
he  uttered  as  he  tightened  his  girdle, 
and  rushed  into  the  inner  chamber,  fol- 
lowed by  Anna.  This  chamber,  which 
served  as  a  kitchen,  storehouse  and  re- 
tirement for  Anna  when  strangers  oc- 
cupied the  outward  room,  they  hastily 
traversed,  Jouad  snatching  up  a  few 
parcels  enveloped  in  skins,  whilst  An- 
na, having  replaced  the  bottles  and  glas- 
ses, in  the  Russian  box,  followed  her 
husband  with  it  down  some  irregular 
steps  into  the  cellar.  In  a  few  seconds 
she  returned,  lighted  a  lamp,  and  rap- 
idly re-descended  the  steps,  bearing 
with  her  the  above  mentioned  damjan, 
and  one  or  two  little  articles  of  luxury 
unfit  for  the  inspection  which  she  ex- 
pected shortly  to  commence.  In  the  ce\- 
lar,  she  found  Jouad  dragging  with  all 
his  force  a  bufialo  skin  full  of  wine  to- 
wards the  rugged  entrance  of  a  still  fur- 
ther descent,  where  three  other  similar 
skins  were  already  deposited.  '"  Haste, 
haste,  Anna,"  he  cried,  disappearing 
into  the  dark  abyss  with  his  burthen  ; 
''  the  lamp  !"  he  continued,  almost 
breathless  with  exertion,  "spare  not 
thy  strength,  good  Anna  ;  it  is  well ;  I 
have  it :"  as  the  second  buffalo,  assist- 
ed by  the  powerful  efforts  of  Anna,  fol- 
lowed its  companion.  All  the  four 
skins  of  wine,  together  with  the  two 
goat-skins  of  brandy,  nearly  the  whole 
stock  of  the  house,  were  thus  safely  de- 
posited below,  together  with  the  dam- 
jan, the  Russian  box,  and  a  few  siilver 
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saucers  for  coffee  cups.  Jonnd,  first, 
handinjr  up  tlie  lamp,  nimbly'  leaped 
forth,  and  then  pushing  the  unwieldy 
trap  (Idor  of  boards,  covered  with  ce- 
mented marl,  over  the  aperture,  com- 
pletely concialed  the  entrance  of  this 
secret  repo-itory.  They  had  only  just 
concluded  their  operations  by  raking 
with  their  hands  the  loose  earth  of  the 
cellar  tloor  into  the  crevice  surrround- 
ing  the  trap  door,  and  had  smoothed 
the  whole  to  a  uniform  surface,  when 
voices  were  heard  in  the  coiirt-3'ard 
without.  In  an  instant,  Jouad  was  in 
the  outward  room  adjusting  a  buckle  to 
the  belt  of  an  old  musket  which  lay  by 
the  window,  where  a  hole  torn  in  the 
oiled  paper  permitted  observation  of 
what  passed  without.  Anna  extin- 
guished her  lamp,  and  was  apparently 
busied  in  heating  tlie  stones  for  baking 
her  dough,  which,  already  neglected 
beyond  its  time,  lay  heaving  and  swell- 
ing before  the  fire  in  an  earthen  pan. 
A  slight  jingle,  as  the  door  chain  un- 
booked and  fell,  and  the  salutation  from 
Jouad  of"  Ye  are  welcome  !"  announc- 
ed to  her  the  inauspicious  arrival  of 
her  unbidden  guests.  The  murmuring 
sounds  of  indistinct  voices  succeeded, 
gradually  increasing  in  force  till  Jouad 
was  heard  loudly  declarjiig  his  innocence 
of  drunkenness,  his  ignorance  where 
to  find,  and  his  own  utter  inability  to 
produce  a  single  goatskin  of  wine.  All 
this,  asserted  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
njence  of  declamation,  and  supported 
by  frequent  appeals  to  the  head  of  his 
father  and  the  beard  of  the  kinci',  in  con- 
firmation of  his  veracity,  failed  to  con- 
vince the  I'erash  Bashee,  who,  for  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  wished  to  confer  a  iew 
minutes  in  private  with  Jouad  apart 
from  his  companions  :  he,  therefore,  in- 
sisted upon  searching  the  house,  but  in 
consideration  of  his  friendship  for  the 
master  of  it,  he  ordered  Jouad  to  pre- 
cede him  alone  into  the  inner  room, 
and  his  attendants  to  remain  at  the 
door.  Jouad  raised  the  purdah  and 
they  entered  alone. 

A  few  broad  hints  not  producing  any 
offer  on  tlie  part  of  Jouad,  the  Ferash 
IJashee  proceeded  without  more  circum- 
locution to  explain  his  piupose.  His 
master,  the  Governor,  was  in  great  ne- 
cessity for  money,  having  lost  consider- 


able sums  lately  at  gaming,  and  noA» 
was  causing  all  the  ('hristian  and  Jew- 
ish houses  to  be  visited  in  order  to  sup- 
press drunkenness,  and  the  selling  of 
wine  to  Mussulmans.  Some  from  fear, 
some  from  conscious  guilt,  and  some  to 
purchase  favour,  presented  the  expect- 
ed peace-ofl'ering,  and  imprudently  be- 
trayed an  abundance  most  alluring  to 
the  fiiture  rapacity  of  their  oppressors. 
The  fifteen  toiuaun  present  at  first  de- 
manded had  dwindled  down  to  five, 
but  Jouad  remained  inexorable,  and  ob- 
stinately pleaded  poverty,  which  all 
around  seemed  sufl'iciently  to  attest. 
The  Ferash,  finding  that  no  harvest 
could  be  reaped  for  his  master,  turned 
his  attention  towards  his  own  small 
gleanings  with  as  little  success.  Noth- 
ing more  could  be  obtained  from  Jouad 
than  the  repetition  of  inability,  the  nu- 
merous extortions  which  he  had  lately 
suffered,  and  the  loss  of  Ala  Bash,  his 
longest  eared  mule,  with  an  entire  load 
of  wine,  in  his  last  journey — lamenting 
almost  with  tears  the  loss  of  the  poor 
creature  ; — and  then  for  confirmation  of 
his  assertions,  appealing  to  Anna,  who, 
on  the  entrance  of  the  Ferash  Bashee, 
had  couched  down  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  with  her  face  close  to  the  wall, 
and  now,  closely  concealed  in  her  veil, 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  inani- 
mate bundle,  had  not  an  impatient  start, 
or  angry  snarl,  of  disapprobation  from 
time  to  time  escaped  her.  Delighted 
that  the  restraint  was  now  removed 
from  her  lips  by  the  sanction  of  her 
husband,  she  broke  forth  in  absolute 
despair  for  her  dear  Ala  Bash,  and  be- 
wailed his  untimely  end  with  such  un- 
feigned sorrow,  that  the  Ferash,  al- 
though unwilling  to  believe,  was 
at  last  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
the  accident.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
wine  had  been  sold  in  the  tents  of  a 
Courdish  Chief,  and  Ala  Bash,  the 
mule,  purchased  at  an  exorbitant  price 
by  an  Armenian  merchant,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  his  own 
in  descending  a  ditficult  pass  in  the 
mountains.  Finding  that  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  expostulation,  the 
Ferash  commanded  Jouad  to  light  the 
lamp  and  show  the  way  to  the  cellar: 
in  doing  which,  he  contrived  to  drop  a 
small  purse,  containing  the  Gourde's 
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jewel  and  several  gold  coins,  into  the 
iiigh  narrow  water  jar  standing  in  tlie 
corner.  It  was  well  that  he  took  this 
precaution,  for  on  returning  to  the  out- 
ward room,  after  a  fruitless  search  in 
the  cellar,  Jouad's  person  underwent 
so  minute  a  scrutiny,  that  a  few  pieces 
of  silver  and  copper  were  detected, 
and,  for  want  of  richer  plunder,  detain- 
ed by  his  visitors.  Each  then  swallow- 
ed a  large  cup  of  execrable  wine,  and 
quitted  the  house,  loudly  exhorting  him 
to  sobriety,  and  denouncing  the  wrath 
of  the  king's  son  on  his  head  (loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  neighbour- 
hood] if  he  permitted  a  Mussulman  to 
taste  of  the  forbidden  liquor  under  his 
roof.  "  Deceiving,  deceived  slaves  !" 
muttered  Jouad  as  he  fished  up  his  jew- 
el out  of  the  water  jar  ;  then  throwing 
on  his  walking  coat,  or  cloak,  and 
thrusting  his  pen-case  into  his  girdle,  he 
set  out  on  his  way  to  the  bazaar. 

The  winter  had  commenced  :  the  sun 
no  longer  glowed  in  a  cloudless  sky,  or 
scorched  tlie  earth  with  his  fiery  rays. 
The  red  hills  were  already  covered 
with  snow,  and  large  tlakes  were  now 
fast  falling  in  the  town  ;  the  ministers 
and  mirzas  going  to  the  Defta  Khonar 
hastened  their  horses,  and  their  atten- 
dants half  running,  half  walking,  drop- 
ped a  hasty  salutation  to  tlieir  friends. 
A  party  of  peasants  buying  hot  beet 
root,  at  the  door  of  a  cook's  shop, 
pointed  to  the  wretchedly  lean  carca- 
ses of  sheep  which  hung  before  a  butch- 
er's at  a  little  distance,  and  pronounc- 
ed the  frost  to  have  been  some  time 
severe  in  the  mountains,  tlie  sheep  iiav- 
ing  been  already  killed  to  jjrevent  their 
dying  by  starvation.  The  pomegran- 
ate and  the  withering  kishmish  occupi- 
ed the  place  of  the  autumn  fruits  ;  here 
and  there  a  little  pan  of  charcoal  burn- 
ed upon  the  board,  where  sat  the  tailor, 
or  the  public  wrher ;  a  few  Gourdes 
with  their  long  spears  in  their  hands, 
and  completely  armed,  now  strolled 
indolently  along,  nor  seemed  now  im- 
patient of  a  town.  Snow  and  icicles 
whitened  the  ca|)s  and  stiffened  the 
beards  of  travellers  arriving  from  the 
country.  Every  thing  announced  the 
first  winter  storm,  as  Jouad  pulled 
down  the  few  shattered  planks  from  be- 
fore the  aperture  of  his  little  shop,  and 


disclosed  its  miserable  interior ;  indeed 
it  bore  more  the  appearance  of  a  recep- 
tacle for   the  refuse  and  sweepings  of 
other   shops,   than   of  actually  laying 
claim  to  the  thle  of  one  itself.     Jouad 
set  about  displaying  to  the  best  advan- 
tage his  curious  stores,  the  whole  value 
of  which   might  amount  to  a  very  few 
rupees.     This  collection    of    non-des- 
cripts   being  at  last  arranged  to  his  sat- 
isfaction, he  sat  down  to  wait  for  custo- 
mers, sometimes  smoking  his  own  pipe, 
or  accepting  a  whiff  or  two  from  a  neigh- 
bour's arghila;  sometimes  watching  a 
decoction  of  dried  herbs,  which  he  as- 
serted to  be  infallible  for  healing  bruises 
&  green  wounds, — patching  holes,  darn- 
ing rents,  polishing  old  rusty  swords  and 
daggers  :  in  short,  endeavouring  to  ren- 
der again  useful,  or  at  least  saleable,  that 
which  had  long  been  thrown  aside  as  use- 
less and  worthless,  occupied  the  remain- 
der of  his  time     An  unusual  bustle  at 
length  induced  him  to  put  his  head  for- 
ward  to  learn  the  cause.     Fools  part 
with   their  juoney   rather  than  suffer  a 
little  vexation  or   pain,  he  thought  to 
himself;    but    he   speedily    withdrew 
from  public  observation,  on  perceiving 
the  Ferashes  of  the  Kaimakaum,  who 
haughtily  received  some  pieces  of  silver 
which  a  Greek  humbly  ofl'ered  to  them. 
Ilis  retreat  was  too   late,   I'or  immedi- 
ately one  of  the  satellites  advanced  to- 
wards  him   exclaiming  :    "  The  snow 
lies  on   the  roof  of  the  Kaimakaum  ; 
where   is   thy   shovel,   and   wherefore 
loiterest   thou  here  when  thou  mayest 
serve  my  Lord  ?"     This   was  accom- 
panied   by  so   fearful   a  flourish  of  the 
djerecd  whicii  he  carried  in    his  hand, 
that  Jouad "s  head  most  probably  would 
have  suffered,  had  he  not  adroitly  bent 
it  to  the  earth,    and  presented  a  more 
enduring  part  to  the  shock.     He  was 
quit    for    the  fear;    the   djereed   was 
again    poised   on  the  ground,  whilst  a 
(ew   indistinct   words,  and  a  knowing 
grin  from  its  bearer  explained,  that  tiie 
master's  service  mi^ht  be  compromised 
for  a  small  gratification  to  the  servant. 
This   Jouad    perfectly  imderstood,  but 
firm    to   his    principle   of  not    parting 
with  money,   he  only  whined  out  that 
he  iioped  some  recompense    would  be 
made  him   for  the  loss  of  his  time;  or 
at  least  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
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shut  up  his  shop,  and  secure  his  prop- 
erty, before  lie  had  the  honour  of  mouiit- 
ing  on  the  roof  of  my  Lord  the  Kainia- 
kauin.  An  anjjry  sneering  laugh  was 
his  only  answer;  another  imposing 
flourish  of  the  djereed  enforced  imme- 
diate obedience,  and  indicated  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  had  to  move.  He 
resignedly  stepped  forth  into  the  cover- 
ed way  of  tlie  bazaar,  and  joined  three 
or  four  of  bis  brethren  already  assem- 
bled there.  They  all  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  the  Kaimakaum,  and  com- 
menced their  work  of  throwing  thesnow 
from  the  flat  mud-terraced  roof.  They 
had  only  just  cleared  the  yard  of  tbc 
snow  which  they  had  previously  thrown 
there,  when  another  party  of  Ferashes 
laid  hands  on  them,  and  led  them  to 
perform  the  same  operation  on  the 
house  and  yard  of  the  Topchee  Bashee. 
They  then  had  the  good  fortune  to  es- 
cape and  returned  home. 

Jouad  returned  to  his  den,  and  found 
all  safe  as  he  had  left  it ;  indeed  he  was 
always  careful  to  leave  nothing  worth 
losing.  As  he  sat  refreshing  himself 
after  his  fatigue  with  a  little  youourt 
(curdled  milk)  and  bread,  he  saw,  pass- 
ing one  of  the  entrances  of  the  bazaar, 
a  number  of  women  on  horseback,  con- 
ducted by  an  old  man  on  foot.  From 
their  number  and  the  whiteness  of  their 
veils  he  supposed  them  the  women  of 
some  man  of  rank,  and  his  wrath  kind- 
led against  them  on  the  bare  supposi- 
tion. 

"  Accursed  race,"  he  grumbled,  as 
he  sought  the  little  bottle  of  brandy, 
which  he  usually  kept  concealed  in  the 
stuffing  of  an  old  ass  saddle  ;  "  did 
heaven  but  give  you  your  merited  re- 
ward, your  bones  would  be  ground  to 
powder,  fine  as  the  flour  from  between 
the  millstones.''  After  this  toast  to 
their  welfare,  he  crouched  down  in  a 
corner,  as  if  seeking  something,  and 
gulped  a  reviving  draught  from  his  bot- 
tle ;  then  cautiously  looking  round,  to 
be  sure  that  he  was  not  observed,  he 
replaced  his  comforter  in  the  old  sad- 
dle, and  began  striking  a  light  for  his 
pipe.  He  was  interrupted  in  tliis 
pl«asing  occupation  by  a  violent 
screaming  and  commotion,  every  one 
running  towards  the  gate  by  whicli  the 
-women    on    horseback     had     passed. 


"  Were   I  sure   that  they  had  broken 
their  limbs,  or  fractured  their  sculls,  \ 
might  be  tempted  to   move    and  enjoy 
the  sight,"  he     continued  ;  "  but   rest 
is  now  acceptable  ;"  and  he  drew  the 
first  comfortable  whifl'from  his  pipe,  re- 
placing the  flint  and  steel  in  the   little 
bag    with    the  touch-wood.     1  his  was 
not  to  be  a  day   of  rest  for  Jouad,  his 
name  resounded  on  all  sides.    "  Haste, 
Jouad,  good    Jouad,"   sobbed   the  old 
guide  of  the  ladies,  panting  in  breathless 
speed,  "  Kind  Jouad,  prince  of  learn- 
ed physicians,  come  to  the  lady  Nabot- 
tee,  the  beloved  wife  of  7\sker  Khan  ; 
she  has  fallen  from  her  horse  on  one  of 
the  black  stones,  and  much  I  fear  that 
she  is  killed."  "Then  there  is  no  need 
of  a  physician,"  quietly  observed  Jou- 
ad, pouring  out  a    vohime  of  balmy 
smoke,  and  unwilling  to  interfere  in  such 
a  critical  case.    "  O  Jouad,  friend  Jou- 
ad," cried  the  half  distracted  old   man, 
"  come,   O  !  come,  I  will  reward  thee, 
my  brindled    greyhound   is   thine." — 
No  reply. — "My  horse's  silver   nose 
chain  that  thou  lovest,  1  will  give  thee, 
if  thou  wilt  come ;  holy  Allah,  ray  head 
answers  for  her  safety."    "  Then  thou 
wilt  lose  it    if  she  is  killed  as  thou  say- 
est;"     Jouad    maliciously    answered; 
"  and  the  loss  will  not  be  great,  friend 
Ishmael,   for   thou  art  old,  and  worth 
little,  save  carrying  the  pitcher  and  bath 
clothes  of  the  women  to  the  bath  on  a 
Thursday."     A  most  powerful  j)ull  by 
the  ear  from  Sali  Heg,  silenced  Jouad, 
and  sent  him  on  his  way  to  the  house  of 
Asker  Khan,  where  the  wounded  lady 
had  already   arrived.     Upon  enquiry, 
he   found   that  her  hip  was  dislocated, 
and  he  gave  directions  to  take  ofl"  her 
veil  and  part  of  her  garments,  in  order 
to  attempt  setting  it  immediately.     He 
was  advancing  towards  her,   when  the 
voice    of    Asker  Khan    himself,    half 
choakcd  with  fear  and  rage,  thundered 
out     as     he    entered      the    chamber, 
"  Wretch,  slave,   dog,  dare  but  {k{\]e 
the  hem   of  her  robe    by  thy    impure 
touch,  and   I  will  cleave  thy    head  in 
two!"     "How   would  my   Lord    the 
Khan  that  I  set  a  bone,  without  touch- 
ing  the   patient  r"  demanded    Jouad. 
"  I  care  not,  T  know  not."  screanied 
the  inhuiated    Khan,     stamping     and 
gnashing  his  teeth,  "  cured  she  shall  be 
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or  thou  diest ;  were  she  of  thy  own  ac- 
cursed tribe  she  would  now  be   well,   I 
believe.'"'  "  I  trust  most  submissively," 
Jouad   replied,  "  that  I  can    cure   the 
daughter  of  Jaffir   Khan,  but  I  must 
touch  her."     "  '1  hen  thy  head  rolls  on 
the  carpet  before  thee,  dog ;  comnieoce 
thy  work    quick,  ere  two  hours  she  is 
well,  or  thou  art  not  alive  to  mock  her 
sufferings."     "God    of     Abraham!" 
groaned  Jouad,  pacing  the  chamber  in 
an  agony  of  despair,   -'  when  wilt  thou 
cease  to  chastise  tliy  people  ?   where 
seek  help  if  thou  desertest  me  !  are  my 
hours   then  numbered  ?   Hah  !   By  the 
tombs   of  my  ancestors  I  will  attempt 
it !   I  can    but  die. — Instantly  lead  me 
a  buffalo  before  the   window  ;  one  of 
them   that   now   feed   on  clover  in  the 
outer  court."    Strange  as  the  order  ap- 
peared,  it   was   immediately    obeyed. 
Jouad  then  directed  the  attending  wom- 
en to  place  their  mistress  on  the  back 
of  the   animal,   and  tie  her  feet  with  a 
silken  shawl  together   under  its  belly  : 
he   then  ordered  water  to  be  set  before 
the  buffalo,  who  drank  plentifully.     In 
a  short  time,  the  clover  and  water  pro- 
duced the  usual  effects  of  distending  the 
body  of  the  animal   which   had   been 
unlucky  enough  to  feed  on  them.    Na- 
bottee   rent  the   air   with  her  piercing 
shrieks :    her    women     consoled    and 
howled    in    sympathetic    chorus,    the 
Khan  blasphemed,  prayed,  and  menac- 


ed all  around,  whilst  the  poor  suffering 
beast  uttered  low  deep  moans.  The 
operation  with  all  its  accompaniments, 
continued  to  advance,  till  Jouad  be- 
lieving the  limb  sufficientl}'  extended 
for  his  purpose  by  the  increased  circum- 
ference of  the  buffalo's  body,  with  a 
sharp  dagger  suddenly  cut  the  shawl 
which  restrained  the  legs  of  Nabottee. 
A  loud  snap,  or  report,  announced 
that  the  bone  had  sunk  into  its  socket, 
and  that  the  cure  was  effected.  The 
confusion  which  ensued  cannot  be  de- 
scribed ;  congratulations  and  condole- 
ments  on  every  side.  Jouad  was  dog 
or  deity  alternately,  as  Nabottee  de- 
cried his  experiments  or  praised  his 
skill.  At  lenglh  she  was  safely  depos- 
ited upon  her  bed,  and,  after  swallow- 
ing a  composing  draught  of  his  pre- 
scribing, she  seemed  inclined  to  sleep. 
Jouad  was  then  permitteri  to  retire  re- 
ceiving from  the  hands  of  the  overjoyed 
Khan  ten  pieces  of  gold  ;  a  scanty  re- 
conipence  for  all  that  he  had  effected 
and  endured. 

The  sun  had  already  set  when  he 
quitted  the  house,  and  the  short  twi- 
light barely  enabled  him  to  reach  the 
bazaar,  shut  up  his  shop,  aud  again  en- 
ter his  own  door  to  rf'count  the  adven- 
tures of  the  day,  and  partake  of  the  sa- 
voury pilau  of  Anna,  as  the  last  streak 
of  golden  light  disappeared  in  the  west. 
J.   w.  w. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CLAUDINE  MIGNOT,  surnamed  LA  LHAUDA/ 
(Literary  Gazette.) 

[The  hints  for  the  following  have  been  taken  from  M.  Joiiy's  new  volume  of  the   Hermit 

in  Provence.] 

A  SHEPHERDESS   becoming  a  queen  from  being  secretary  to   M.  d'Amble- 

is  a  very  pretty    incident  in   a  rieux,  considerably  above  her  in  pres- 

fairy-tale;    but  alas!   for  the  common-  ent   station     and    future    expectation, 

pbires  of  reality,  thtse  delightful  events  Claudine  had  soon  penetration  enough 

are  of  rare  occurrence.      Such   things,  to  perceive  that  what  he  sought  in  her 

however,  have  happened,  and  as  what  was  a  mistress  not  a  wife.     Tiiis  was  a 

has  been  may  be  again,  the  history  of  mortifying  discovery  to  one  accustom- 

La  Lhauda  will  be  quite  a  romance  of  ed    to  consider   her   hand  the  highest 

hope  to  any  fair  shepherdess  who  may  pledge  of  happiness  ; — piqued  vanity  is 

like  to  indulge  in  dreams  of  exchanging  a  sure  guard  to  woman's  virtue  ;    and 

her  crook   for  a  sceptre.       Amid   the  day  after  day  passed,  and  Janin  found 

manv  admirers  of  the  rustic  beauty,  the  La  Lhauda  colder  than  ever.     It  was 

most  favoured  was  Janin,  who  though,  in  vain  he  told  her.  Love  without  kisses 

like  herself,  by  birth   a  peasant,   was,  was  a  garden  without  flowers  ;  her  re- 

*  The  unerring  aim  of  the  Peasants  in  the  Soutli  of  France  with  the  Sling,  is  like  that 
■of  David  of  old,  and  of  equally  fatal  force. 
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ply  constantly  was,  ''  I  would  imitate 
the  moon,  which  receives  the  liglit  of 
the  sun,  yet  avoids  him,  thougii  day 
and  night  his  course  is  around  her." 
When  alone,  she  soliloquized  bitterly 
on  the  hesitation  of  her  lover  :  "  Why 
does  he  not  marry  me  ?  I  am  fifteen, 
nay,  actually  near  sixteen  ; — must  I 
wait  till  I  am  thirty  ?  Sweeping  my 
father's  house,  managing  the  household 
of  others,  my  companions  will  be  all 
wedded  before  me.  Does  Janin  think 
I  cannot  get  a  husband  ? — he  shall  see 
he  is  mistaken."  Janin's  jealousy  was 
soon  raised ;  fear  accomplished  what 
love  could  not ;  and  his  offer  of  mar- 
riage was  accepted  coldly  by  Claudine, 
with  pleasure  by  her  father,  disconten- 
tedly by  her  mother,  who,  to  the  great 
displeasure  of  her  husband,  has  higher 
views  for  her  daughter,  and  recurs  to 
the  prediction  of  a  gipsy,  that  the 
child  was  born  to  be  a  queen.  How- 
ever, the  marriage-day  is  named,  when 
the  Secretary  thinks  it  necessary  to  in- 
troduce his  intended  bride  to  his  mas- 
ter, who  becomes  deeply  enamoured  of 
the  beautiful  peasant.  Janin,  under 
pretence  of  pressing  business,  is  sent 
out  of  the  way,  and  M  d'Amblerieux,in 
the  presence  of  her  mother,  offers  La 
Lhauda  his  hand,  giving  them  the  next 
day  to  reflect  on  his  proposal.  Thiev- 
ena  scarcely  waited  for  his  departure  to 
begin  expiating  on  her  honours  in  per- 
spective. ''  Ah,  my  dear  Claudine, 
think  of  sitting  in  the  old  family  pew  ; 
of  how  the  curate  will  present  the  in- 
cense to  you  at  high  mass  ;  to  overhear 
as  you  pass,  '  That  is  Madame  d"Am- 
blcrieux  who  is  coming  in — Madame 
d'Amblerieux  who  is  going  out — Mad- 
ame d'And)lerieux — Room  for  Mad- 
ame (]•  Amblcrieux — Respects  to  Mad- 
ame d'Ambloricux — Long  live  .Mad- 
ame d'Amblericux  !'  And  what  an 
honour  for  me  to  say,  Madame  d*  A  m- 
blerieux,  my  daughter  !"  She  was  here 
interrupted  by  Claudine's  remarking 
on  the  age  of  her  present  lover  ;  and 
while  exerting  all  her  eloquence  to  re- 
move what  seemed  so  trifling  an  objec- 
tion, in  comes  I'ierro,  who,  f;ir  from 
entering  into  her  grand  sciiemes,  puts 
a  decided  negative  on  the  marriage. 
''  I  will  have  no  son-in-law,"  said  La 
Lhauda's  father,    "  at  whose  table   I 


cannot  take  my  seat  without  ceremony, 
and  who  will  come  and  do  the  same  at 
mine.  I  hate  your  fine  people  who 
eat  up  your  own  wheat,  without  know- 
ing the  cost  of  its  sowing  or  reaping; 
to  whom  you  must  always  give  the  first 
place  and  the  best  bit;  and  who  de- 
clares open  war  upon  you,  unless  their 
rabbits  are  let  quietly  to  cat  up  your 
best  cabbages  and  lettuces.  Accus- 
tomed to  act  the  great  lady,  my  child 
will  soon  forget  all  that  was  once  her 
duty  and  happiness.  Lhauda  living, 
will  yet  be  dead  to  us.  The  husband 
for  her,  to  please  me,  will  be  a  man 
who  works  for  the  bread  he  eats." 
M.  d'Amblerieux  was  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  tliis  refusal ;  making  Thi- 
evena  and  Claudine  his  confidantes,  in- 
troduces himself  disguised  as  a  labour- 
ing man  to  Fierro,  and  under  the  name 
of  Lucas  becomes  such  a  favourite  as  to 
be  promised  the  hand  of  La  Lhauda. 
The  discovery  is  soon  made,  and  by 
all  married  gentlemen  the  denouement 
may  be  easily  anticipated — his  wife 
and  I\L  d'Amblerieux  carry  the  day. 
The  news  soon  got  spread  about ;  the 
marriage  was  wondered  at,  sneered  at, 
cavilled  at,  disputed  about,  attacked, 
defended,  till  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Ja- 
nin, who  had  from  time  to  time  been 
detained  on  various  pretences  at  Lyons. 
The  injured  lover  arrives  at  the  village 
the  very  day  of  the  wedding;  music, 
the  ringing  of  bells,  sounds  of  rejoicing 
fill  every  plac^  —  one  and  all  confirm 
the  tale.  The  cottase  of  Fierro  is  de- 
serted, and  at  t!ie  Castle  he  is  repulsed 
as  an  impostor,  assuming  a  name  to 
wiiich  he  has  nWitle  There  is  no  ha- 
tred like  the  hatred  of  love  ; — with  his 
sliiiijin  his  hand,  the  miserable  Janin 
remains  oonre. lied  in  t'le  gardens  of  the 
Chateau.  At  length  his  perfidious 
mistress,  and  her  still  more  perfidious 
husband,  pass  by  ; — a  stone  is  thrown, 
wliich  glances  against  a  tree  :  La 
T^hauda  alone  perceives  the  hand  from 
which  it  came.  If  M.  d'Amblerieu.x 
returned  to  the  Castle  infuriated  against 
the  unknown  assassin,  his  bride  was  no 
less,  thouiih  ditTerently,  agitated.  The 
characters  of  fust  love  can  never  be 
wholly  effaced  ;  like  the  name  Sostra- 
tus  graved  on  the  Fharos.  plaster  might 
for  a  while  conceal  it,  but  still  the  orig- 
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inal  traces  remained  ;    and    Claudine 
had  really  loved  Janin.      His   letters 
had  all  been  suppressed  ;    accounts  of 
his  careless  dissipation  had  been  studi- 
ously conveyed  to  her.       But  here  was 
a  fearful  proof — how  wildly  and   how 
well  she  had  been   remembered  !    and 
with   woman  there  is  no  crime  equal  to 
that  of  forgetting  her;    no   virtue  like 
that  of  fidelity.     Janin  continued  wan- 
dering about  till  night ;     the  sound   of 
music  had  gradually  died  away  ;   one 
light  after  another   was    extinguished, 
till  the  Castle  became  dark  as  the  star- 
less heaven  that  surrounded  it.      He 
was  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice   over    which    a    foaming  torrent 
rushed  :    it  was   close   by  the  Castle. 
Should  he  throw  himself  from   it,*  his 
body  would  the  next  morning   float  on 
the  stream  before  the    window  of  the 
bride.     Discharging  a  pistol  he  carried 
into  the  midst  ofthe  accumulated  snows 
above,  he  threw  himself  into  the  abyss 
of  waters.      A  terrible  avalanche  in- 
stantly followed  ;  the  noise   awoke  all 
in  the  Castle,  but  to  Claudine  the  report 
ofthe  pistol  was  the  most  deadly  sound 
of  all.     It  soon  fell  out   as  Pierro  had 
foreseen — he  was  sent  to  his  vineyard, 
and  his  wife   to   her  household  ;    and 
La  Lliauda's  visits  to  her  parents  were 
seldom  and  secret.     She   was  soon  re- 
leased   from    every  constraint  by   the 
death   of  M.    d'Amblerit^ux,   who  left 
her  all  he  possessed.     Her  first  use  of 
riches  was  to  secure  independence  to 
her  parents,    and  to  erect  a  modest 
monument  to  the   memory   of  Janin. 
It  was  of  white  marble,  representing  a 
veiled  female  throwing  flowers  into  an 
empty  urn.     Her  low  biith  furnished  a 
pretext  to  the  relations  of  M.  d'AmbUr- 
jeux  for  disputing  her  marriage  and  her 
rights  to  the  succession.     A  journey  to 
Paris  became  necessary  ; — young   and 
beautiful,  Madame  d'Amblerieux  was 
soon  in  no  want  of  powerfid  protectors. 
The  Marshal  de  L'Hopital, seventy  five 
years  of  age,  was  one  ofthe  most  active. 
His  influence  was   amply  sufficient  to 
turn  the  scale  of  justice  in  her  favour ; 
but  he  deemed  it   necessary  to  have  a 
right  to  interfere.     He  well  knew  the 
malice  and  wicked  wit  of  those   about 
the  court ;  peopie  might  suspect  he  had 
his  reasons — a  connexion  might  be  sup- 
posed, and  he  should  be  in    despair  at 


hazarding    the    reputation    of  one   as 
prudent  as  she  was  fair.       These  one- 
word-for-my-neighbour    and     two-for- 
myself  kind  of  fears  would    have    only 
appeared  ridiculous  to  Madame  d*Am- 
blerieux,  had  not  the  rank  of  the  Mar- 
shal backed  his  scruples.      Again  in- 
terest took  the  place  of  love  in  leading 
her  to  the  altar.      L'Hojiital  soon  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  liis  predecessor, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  i'e.w  months   La 
Lhauda  was  again  a  youthful  and  love- 
ly widow.  The  exultation  of  her  moth- 
er was  now  beyond  all  bounds  :    "  My 
daughter,  Mad^  la  Marchale  de  L'Hop- 
ital," was  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
almost  every  sentence  ;    and   morning, 
noon,  and  night,  the  gipsy's  prophecy 
was   recurred  to.      But   Fieiro  could 
not    forget   that   the    elevation  of  his 
daughter  involved  her  separation   from 
him.     A  prince,  who  had  in  turn  been 
Jesuit,  cardinal,  and  king,    .fohn  Casi- 
mir  the  second  of  Poland,  having  abdi- 
cated, was  then  residing  in  France  at 
the   Abbey  Saint    Germain  des  Pres, 
which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  given 
him.     This  prince,  no  longer  Jesuit  or 
king,  but  the  gay  and  gallant  man   of 
the  world,  saw  the  lovely   Marechale, 
and  succeeded  in  winning  her  heart  and 
losing  his  own.     A  fortunate  but  con- 
scientious lover,  he   married  his  mis- 
tress privately.     The  secret  was  soon 
betrayed,  and  though  publicly  she  had 
not  the  title   of  Queen,  yet  every  one 
knew  she  was  wife  to  the  King  of  Po- 
land.    The  tidings  reached  her  native 
village — her  mother  died   of  joy,    her 
fat!)er  of  grief ;   and  John  Casimir  soon 
followed,  leaving  La  Lhauda  with  one 
daughter,  whom  his  family  always  re- 
fused to  acknowledge.     Such   was  the 
end  of  three  marriages  contracted  and 
dissolved  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen 
years.     La  Lhauda's  good  fortune  was 
not  left  as  a  heritage    to   her  descend- 
ants— she  lived  to  see  them   returning 
to  her  own   forner  obscurity.      Many 
an  old  man  in  Grenoble  can  remember 
a  littleClaudine,whoused  to  solicit  pub- 
lic charity  with  the  word,   '•'  Pray  give 
alms  to  the  grand-daughter  of  the  King 
of  Poland!"      What    a  vicissitude  to 
"  point  a   moral   and    adorn  a   tale ! " 
This  history  is  well  remembered  in  the 
little   village  of  Bachet  near   Huglau, 
where  La  Lhauda  was  born.     L.  E. L. 
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BENEKAL  RULE9  FOR   ATTAINIIfG  LONG  LIFE.  WHyS  tO  CSpOUSC  tllC  CaUSe  of  life.       Tlie 

nnn ERE  dwelt  ill  ancient  times  on  duty  of  a  physician  extends  no  farther 
-*■  the  PalusMceotis,  a  barbarous  peo-  ^Man  to  taiic  care  that  life  be  not  lost 
pie,  called  the  Alani,  whose  jrod  was  a  *'"  natural  necessity  or  higher  piirpos- 
naked  sword,  which  they  set  up  in  the  ^^  require  it.  For  this  reason  we  corn- 
ground  and  worshipped,  and  whose  ^^^  the  diseases  which  carry  of}'  men 
greatest  glory  and  happiness  consisted  ^elore  they  have  attained  the  natural 
in  slaughtering  their  fellow-creatures,  term  of  life;  but  not  to  render  our  pa- 
and  employing  their  skins  for  horse-  tienjs  immortal :  just  as  we  should  pay 
covers.  I'his  brutal  nation  was,  as  far  the  most  assiduous  attention  to  a  sick 
I  can  recollect,  the  only  one  that  con-  general,  without  being  oflended  if,  af- 
sidered  it  ignominious  to  die  of  old  age.  tv^r  his  recovery,  he  should  go  forth  and 
This  maxim,  nevertheless,  seems  to  ^^'*^^  honour  or  death  in  the  turmoil  of 
have  identified  itself  witli  the  character  l^attle.  Besides,  a  physician  is  best 
of  martial  nations,  the  members  of  qualified  to  determine  the  real  value  of 
which  are  anxious  to  die  for  their  conn-  lifr,  and  to  form  a  comparison  of  the 
try  ;  and  it  may  be  viewed  in  a  milder  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  age, 
light  where  it  loses  all  that  is  rude  and  ^^''th  the  degree  of  attachment  or  indif- 
barbarous,  and  appears  in  the  rank  of  ference  to  long  life,  which  deserves  to 
real  heroic  virtue.  It  is  truly  absurd  ^^-  termed,  not  only  a  duty  but  a  real 
to  regard  natural  death  that  is  to  say,  benefit  to  mankind,  for,  how  melan- 
the  only  way  in  which  man  can  die  of  choly  is  that  life,  every  moment  of 
old  age,  as  ignominious  :  but  still  it  is  a  which  is  embittered  by  the  fear  of  los- 
real  virtue  to  sacrifice  one's  life  for  the  i"g  't  •' — a"d  how  grievous  that  death, 
public  weal;  a  virtue  in  wiiich  the  an-  which  a  hopeful  youth  draws  upon  him- 
cient  heroes  and  philosophers  were  self  by  culpable  neglect!  Old  age  is 
great,  and  in  which  those  of  modern  subject  to  a  thousand  inconveniences, 
times  are  mostly  very  little.  The  more  't  is  a  lingering  death,  which  causes  us 
elTeminate  and  luxurious  a  nation  be-  to  survive  ourselves,  and  deprives  the 
comes,  and  the  more  it  is  depraved  by  world  of  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
indulgence  and  voluptuousness, so  much  tenderly  deploring  our  loss.  The  death 
the  more  it  dreads  death  and  is  attached  ^f  pne,  who,  in  his  best  years,  sacrifices 
to  life.  In  vain  would  you  show  the  himself  for  the  State,  is  a  peal  of  thun- 
debauchee  the  lustre  of  innnortality  der  that  shakes  all  who  hear  it:  and 
that  must  surround  his  name,  if  he  sac-  how  grateful  to  his  spirit  must  be  the 
rifice  his  life  for  his  fellow-citizens  and 
his  country.  To  no  purpose  would 
you  promise  him  the  pure  joys  of  heav- 
en, and  the  everlasting  olories  on  which 
his  soul  will  feast  itselt".  He  would 
rather  be  utterly  forgotten  from  the  o"  Tithonus 
present  moment,  and  renoimce  a  future 
state  altogether  than  give  up  a  single 
year  of  his  voluptuous  life.  Between 
these  two  extremes  the  wise  will 
choose  a  middle  course.  We  must  not 
hold  life  so  lightly  as  to  throw  it  awav, 
neither  ought  death  to  appear  so  terri- 
ble as  to  make  us  hesitate   to  surrender 

it,  when  important  occasions  demand  honour  to  deplore  his   early  end.     So 

the  sacrifice.  right  and  proper  as  I  esteem  it  in  every 

Such  are  my  sentiments,  though  I  am  one,  not  to  set  too  high  a  value  on  life, 

a  physiciau,  and  a  physician  ought  al-  and  not  to  fear  death  ;    so  little  can  I 


heart-felt  sorrows  of  all  on  liis  account ! 
It  is  evident  from  the  expressions  of 
Horace  that  he  preferred  the  early 
death  of  Achilles,  far  above  the  melan- 
choly immortality  conferred  by  Aurora 


Abstulit  clarum  cita  mors  Achillera, 
Longa  'ritlionum   minuit  semctus. 

1  am  well  aware,  however,  that  all 
this  imposes  on  no  man  the  obligation 
to  die  a  moment  sooner  than  his  desti- 
ny calls  him,  and  that  an  old  man 
ought  not  to  grieve  because  he  survives 
those  who  would    have   done   him  the 
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Jind  fault  with  him  who  is  solicitous  to 
attain  advanced  agp,  even  though  he 
lias  but  little  honour  and  enjoyment  to 
expect  from  it :  for  one  of  the  firstlaws 
of  nature  enjoins  the  love  and  preser- 
vation of  life  ;  and  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  State  itself  that  men  should  not  be 
too  careless  on  this  point.  The  ene- 
mies of  religion  are  frequently  told, 
that  no  power  on  earth  would  be  strong 
enough  to  restrain  the  wicked  without 
the  fear  of  a  future  state,  which  is 
promised  by  religion.  In  like  manner 
we  may  argue  in  opposition  to  those 
who  preach  up  the  contempt  of  life  that 
Yiotoneindividualin  the  world  would  en- 
joy more  peace  and  safety,  if  the  wick- 
ed had  not  some  regard  for  their  lives 
and  some  horror  of  death.  I  can 
therefore  have  no  scruple  to  show  my 
readers  the  way  to  attain  longevity, 
without  in  any  manner  injuring  either 
themselves  or  the  State.  lam  not  an 
apostle  of  voluptuousness  ;  I  desire  of 
my  readf^rs  nothing  more,  than  that  life 
shall  be  dear  and  death  not  terrible  to 
them.  I  shall  now  tell  them  how 
they  must  act  to  preserve  life  as  long  as 
possible,  without  falling  into  the  absur- 
dhies  of  the  alchemists,  to  which  I  shall 
presently  advert. 

The  way  to  long  life  is,  like  that  to 
everlasting  hajipiness,  arduous  and  dif- 
ficult. There  are  many  rules  that  are 
disagreeable,  to  be  observed ;  and 
these  even  it  is  useless  to  observe,unless 
a  person  be  descended  from  healthy 
parents  and  have  brought  into  the 
world  with  him  a  sound  constitution.  I 
will  suppose  that  this  is  the  case  ;  and 
then  the  first  eare  of  him  who  desires 
to  attain  old  age  must  be,  in  early  youth 
not  to  waste  or  exhaust  his  energies  in 
any  way  whatever.  With  this  view 
he  must  avoid  too  severe  bodilv  exer- 
tion, by  which  he  will  either  bring  on 
himself  infirmities  or  premature  age. 
I  can  never  see  but  with  pain,  how  the 
common  people  keep  young  children 
to  laborious  employments  to  which 
their  strength  is  inadequate.  Young 
colts  are  spared  and  not  set  to  work  till 
they  have  attained  a  certain  age,  when 
their  strength  is  proportionate  to  the 
labour  required  of  them  ;  because  their 
owners  know  from  experience  that  they 

9        ATHENEUM    VOI^.    13. 


are  spoiled,  and  become  prematurely 
old  and  unserviceable,  unless  this  in- 
dulgence be  allowed  them.  It  is  most 
unreasonable  that  we  should  spare  chil- 
dren less  than  horses;  for  though  thej' 
are  not  so  dear  as  those  animals,  yet 
they  are  of  far  greater  importance  to 
the  State  ;  and  parents  ought  not  to 
forget,  that  their  children  are  part  of 
themselves  though  existing  indepen- 
dently of  them,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
their  duty  to  be  as  tender  of  them  as  of 
their  own  persons. 

All  too  lively  sensations,  the  too  free 
use  of  the  senses,  violent  passions,  ex- 
cesses of  every  kind,  by  whatever 
name  they  may  be  called,  severe  exer- 
tion of  the  mental  faculties,  assiduous 
study,  deep  meditation,  and  nocturnal 
vigils,  consume  the  vital  spirits,  weak- 
en the  powers,  and  bring  on  jtiemature 
old  age.  indolence  and  total  inactiv- 
ity, either  of  the  corporeal  or  mental 
energies,  are  nevertheless  equally  to  be 
avoided.  Bacon  has  well  expressed 
this  where  he  says — ''  the  vital  spirits 
must  not  be  left  to  stagnate  till  they 
clog  up  their  vessels;  neither  ought 
they  to  be  wasted  or  so  expended  as  to 
injure  those  vessels."  Experience 
confirms  incontestably  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine.  It  is  pro%-erbial,  that  chil- 
dren remarkable  for  precocity  of  intel- 
lect or  acquirements  die  prematurely. 
Boerhaave  knew  a  bo}-  who  was  a  mir- 
acle of  erudition,  but  scarcely  attained 
his  fifteenth  year.  Another  learned 
youth,  who  passed  night  and  day  in 
study,  died  in  his  nineteenth  year  with- 
out any  previous  illness,  merely  of  pre- 
mature ago.  Debauchery,  not  war, 
put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  the  flower  of  manhood. 
Most  of  those  who  liave  exceeded  the 
term  of  human  longevity,  were  thought- 
less, easy,  insensible  persons  who  were 
in  no  hurry  with  the  labour  to  which 
poverty  doomed  them,  and  strangers  to 
all  kinds  of  excesses.  Such  as  have 
.Cultivated  the  sciences  nrierely  for  their 
amusement,  and  opened  their  hearts 
only  to  the  gentler  passions,  have  in 
consequence  attained  advanced  age. 
"  Look  you,"  says  a  writer  of  the  last 
century,  "at  the  old  dames,  who  have 
lost  all  their  teeth  :   let  them   relate  ti"> 
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you  thcii- course  of  life,  and  they  will 
tell  you  how  merry  they  were  in  their 
youth  :  yon  will  find  that  their  anger 
dwells  rather  in  the  tongue  than  in  the 
heart,  'i'hese  have  enjoyed  favoura- 
ble gales,  and  have  reached  the  haven 
where  they  would  nev«;r  have  arrived 
either  with  a  total  calm,  or  with  violent 
tempests.  Whoever  wishes  to  become 
old,  must  endeavour  to  resemble  them 
in  this  point."' 

Go  through  the  whole  cataloffuf-;  of 
excesses  in  pleasure,  and  you  will  fiud 
that  they  have  precipitated  their  vota- 
ries into  a  premature  grave.  Boer- 
haave  justly  observed,  that  iev/  who 
are  intemperate  in  the  use  of  wine, 
brandy,  and  other  spirituous  liquors, 
survive  the  age  of  fifty.  With  these 
votaries  of  Bacchus,  the  votaries  of 
\ex\\M 'proceed  liuri  passu  :  and  im- 
mediatel}'  after  them  come  the  immod- 
erate eaters.  Plato  and  Socrates  grew 
old  upon  very  frugal  fare  ;  and  !\laimo- 
des,  the  Arabian  physician,  says,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  overloading  the 
stomach  with  too  much  food :  for 
though  a  person  might  take  the  most 
wholesome  aliments,  yet  if  he  were  to 
take  too  much  of  them,  he  could  not  re- 
mcfin  in  good  health.  Bread  and  water 
are  an  admirable  diet  for  those  who 
would  rival  iMethusalera  in  longevity ; 
and  fasting  itself  is  an  excellent  promo- 
ter of  tiicir  views. 

A  regular  way  of  life,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  term,  is  ab- 
.solutely  requisite  lor  those  who  would 
flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  liv 
ing  to  be  old.  They  must  live  in  a 
free,  serene,  and  healthy  air.  That  of 
high  mountains  is  best  suited  to  this 
object.  Jn  mountainous  countries  you 
meet  persons  verging  on  a  century  and 
a  half,  though  living  in  poverty  and 
subsisting  on  the  coarsest  tare.  JIow 
much  temperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing conhibutes  to  the  attainments  of 
old  age,  I  shall  have  occasion  lo  show 
hereafter  by   a  variety  of  examples. ' 

In  respect  to  bodily  exf.'icise,  I 
have  already  observed  that  it  must  be 
moderate,  otherwise  it  will  tend  to 
abridge  life.  In  tliis  point,  then,  the 
S3'stem  of  life  of  thost;  v.'ho  wish  to  be 
old,  differs  a  little  from  that  of  the  per- 
sons wlio  merely   desire  to  enjoy  bodi- 


ly strength  and  health  is  their  best 
years.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  pro- 
moted by  violent  exercise,  for  fatigues 
harden  the  body,  but  they  also  render 
the  fimes  rigid  before  the  time,  and  too 
rapidly  exhaust  the  vital  spirits,  the 
principle  of  life. 

A  due  alternation  of  sleep  and 
watching  is  an  essential  maxim  for 
those  who  desire  longevity.  If  you 
sleep  much,  you  collect  a  superabun- 
dance of  juices  ;  for  sleep  feeds  the 
body  more,  if  any  thing,  than  alimen- 
tary substances.  It  is  an  indispensa- 
ble rule  for  such  as  wish  for  long  life, 
that  they  keep  the  body  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  equal  weight.  Now,  by 
rest  it  soon  becomes  heavier,  and  by  fa- 
tigues it  is  rendered  lighter.  Both 
militate  against  the  hope  of  .ong  life. 

Of  the  labours  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  passions  I  have  already  treated  , 
and  as  to  the  natural  evacuations,  they 
might  be  constantly  kept  np,  but  on  no 
account  too  strongly  excited  by  the  use 
of  frequent  or  powerful  medicines. 
"  No  cathartics  are  necessary,"'  says 
Boerhaave  ;  "  for  there  are  people  ot 
eighty  who  have  never  taken  any,  and 
yet  have  always  kept  their  bodies  in  a 
proper  state.'"  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  all  artificial  evacuations,  to 
blood-letting,  perspiration,  and  the  like. 

To  attaiiv  advanced  age,  a  man  must 
enjoy  uninterrupted  health,  for  all  dis- 
eases gnaw  at  the  germ  of  life.  If  then 
the  rules  for  regulating  our  mode  of  life 
in  general  enable  us  to  avoid  diseases, 
it  follows  of  course,  that  we  must  ob- 
serve all  these  rules  if  we  would  attain 
advanced  age.  It  is  most  coni\nonly 
the  case,  that  people  care  too  little 
about  the  future,  to  subn.ir  tor  the  sake 
of  it  to  the  observance  of  so  many  rules : 
anil  yet  there  is  no  other  way  of  becom- 
ing old  than  this.  Mow,  for  instance, 
can  a  man  expect  to  live  long,  if  he  in- 
jures the  viscera,  or  sutP'is  his  juices 
to  be  tainted  by  a  corruption  which  ex- 
poses him  to  a  thousand  d;uigers  in  his 
mortal  pilgrimage  !  Boerhaave  relates 
a  remarkable  instance  in  elucidati(»n  of 
this  truth.  A  young  man  of  a  distin- 
guished fainil}',  and  of  a  melancholy 
temperament,  fancied  without  any 
cause,  that  fhe  eOects  (.f  youthful  indis- 
cretions were  still  lurkinfrin  his  consti- 
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lution.  So  strong  was  his  conviction 
on  this  subject,  that  all  the  arguments 
of  his  physicians  could  not  persuade 
him  to  the  contrary.  At  length  he 
found  one — and  why  should  he  not 
meet  with  such  a  man  ? — who  coinci- 
ded in  his  opinion,  and  prescribed  sali- 
vation. He  submitted  twice  to  this 
process,  and  after  this  cure  of  his  im- 
aginary disease,  lived  without  ailment 
till  his  eightieth  year,  though  none  of 
his  family  had  ever  attained  an  advan- 
ced age.  By  this  operation  all  the  jui- 
ces are  cleansed,  and  whatever  of  im- 
purity they  contain  is  expelled  from 
the  system.  Bacon  first  discovered 
that  such  a  purification  of  the  juices 
contributes  greatly  to  longevity.  lie 
observes,  that  those  medicines  v.'hich 
consume  all  the  juices  of  the  body  pro- 
mote long  life,  if  the  viscera  be  but 
strong  enough  to  concoct  new  and  heal- 
thy juices  from  the  new  salutary  ali- 
ments :  otherwise,  it  would  certainly 
be  better  to  have  bad  juices  than  none 
at  all. 

Such  are  the  most  important  points 
to  be  observed,  by  those  who  desire  to 
attain  an  advanced  age.  There  are 
few  people  who  pursue  this  course, 
and  most  of  those  who  are  found  there 
have  struck  into  it  by  accident,  or  been 
driven  thither  by  necessity.  A'  very 
small  number  indeed  volimtarily  ckoose 
this  way,  which  keeps  them  aloof  from 
the  gratifications  and  indulgences  of 
early  life.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
imagined,  that  those  who  continue  to 
be  the  slaves  of  tlj-r^ir  passions,  are  in- 
different to  the  length  of  life,  or  have 
voluntarily  renounced  the  hope  of  en- 
joying it.  This  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  The  more  pleasure  we  find  in 
life,  the  more  ardently  we  desire  its 
prolongation.  No  man  is  more  un- 
willing to  die  prematurely  than  the 
debauchee  ;  none  sighs  more  anxiously 
for  length  of  years ;  none  feels  a  great- 
er horror  of  death  than  he  who  knows 
not  how  to  die  well,  which  art  consists 


solely  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
lived  well.  As,  however,  the  direct 
road  to  life  is  too  dull  and  too  arduous 
to  such  a  person,  he  seeks  the  means 
of  immortality  in  secret  things,  and 
hopes  to  find  it  in  absurd'aies.  Hel- 
niontius  flatt^'red  himself  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  discovering  it  by  extract- 
ing the  f«s  7>n/w«?«  from  the  cedar  of 
Mount  Lebanon  ;  because,  forsooth,  as 
the  cedar  is  an  almost  imperishable 
tree,  its  juice  or  spirit  must  contain 
the  essence  of  immortality  !  Para- 
celsus Sought  it  in  the  herb  of  lung- 
wort, which  was  said  to  expel  all  bad 
juices  from  the  body.  Many  others, 
equally  silly,  imagined  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  extract  from  gold  a  spiriius 
i-ector,  which  would  be  a  remedy  for 
all  diseases  and  a  medium  of  immortal- 
ity. Artephius  caused  a  youth  to  be 
killed,  and,  as  we  are  told,  extracted 
from  his  blood  the  magnet  ofthehuman 
spirit,  by  means  of  which  he  attained  a 
great  age,  and  after  he  had  become 
weary  of  life,  laid  himself  down  of  his 
own  accord  in  the  grave,  but  not  with- 
out taking  along  with  him  some  of  this 
volatile  spirit  in  a  bottle,  to  which  he 
occasionally  smells,  merely  to  protract 
his  life,  which  has  now  lasted  upward 
of  a  thousand  years.  Others  again 
have  sought  the  means  of  immortality 
in  animals ;  and  the  stag,  on  account 
of  its  longevity,  has  had  the  honour  of 
being  preferred  by  those  fools,  who  fan- 
cied themselves  possessed  of  the  great- 
est wisdom.  In  short,  there  is  nothing 
so  ridiculous  that  has  not  been  tried  as 
a  preservative  against  deatii ;  because 
the  devisers  of  these  experiments  forgot 
that  the  human  body  is  a  machine, 
which,  though  it  niay  have  gone  cor- 
rectly for  a  long  time,  yet  gradually  de- 
cays, till  at  last  its  powers  become  com- 
pletely exhausted.  Is  it,  then,  any 
wonder  that  not  a  single  individual, 
out  of  all  those  who  have  invented  elix- 
irs of  life  and  immortality,  should  have 
survived  the  ordinary  age  of  man  '■' 
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(•New  Monthly  Magazine,  Feb.) 

HARRY    HALTER    THE    HIGHWAYMAN^ 

I  've  cast  your  Horoscope — your  oalal  star 
Is  Ursa  Major— a  most  hanging  sign. 

Old  Play. 

The  indefatigable  author  of  the  Scottish  novels,  and  his  innumerable  imita' 
tors,  have  not  only  commemorated  all  the  reevers,  robbers,  borderers,  black" 
mailmen,  brigands,  rebels,  outlaws,  cut-throats,  and  other  heroes  of  Scotland' 
but  have  begim  to  make  incursions  into  England  ;  while  another  set  have  land- 
ed upon  the  shores  of  Ireland,  v:'here  they  bid  fair  to  reap  an  abundant  harvest 
of  riot  and  robbery.  It  is  really  scandalous,  that  the  citizens  of  London  should 
not  have  availed  themselves  of  their  rich  records  of  rascality  to  immortalize 
some  of  their  more  celebrated  felons  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Newgate 
Calendar,  an  imperfect  and  obscure  publication,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  attempt 
to  do  proper  justice  to  these  characters,  beyond  the  very  simple  process  of  hang- 
ing them.  This  desideratum  in  literature  I  purpose  to  supply,  by  a  series  of 
traditional  or  recorded  tales,  wherein,  according  to  established  usage,  I  shall  in- 
troduce frequent  dialogues,  imitations  of  the  old  ballads,  songs,  and  other  poems, 
and  have  made  such  arrangements  that  every  one  shall  contain  a  fiazy,  doting, 
semi-prophetic  old  crone,  upon  whose  fatuous  auguries  the  whole  plot  shall  be 
forced  to  depend.  I  need  not  more  fully  dcvelopQ.my  mode  of  treatment,  since 
I  enclose  you,  as  a  specimen,  the  tale  of 
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TN  the  whole  populous  range  of  Dyot- 
•*-  street,  St.  Giles's,  and  Seven  Dials, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  a 
more  dashing  youth,  or  one  who  at 
once  illustrated  and  defied  the  dangers 
of  his  prol'ession  with  a  look  of  more 
resolute  slang,  than  flarry  Halter  the 
Highwayman.  Sixteen-string  Jack, 
with  the  bunches  of  ribbons  at  his 
knees,  and  the  ends  of  his  neckcloth 
fluttering  in  the  air  of  St.  George's 
Fields,  had  a  more  swelling  swagger, 
and  Abershaw  might  carry  in  his  face 
a  more  stubborn  and  insolent  assurance 
of  the  gallows  ;  but  Harry,  with  his 
hat  on  one  side,  his  quid  in  liis  lelt 
cheek,  and  his  bhidgoon  in  his  right 
hand,  contrived  to  associate  such  a  re- 
al air  of  high  birth  and  fashion,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  nobility  and  gentry  with  whom  he 
was  constantly  intermingled  at  boxing- 
matches  and  cockpits.  Even  the  liow- 
street  officers  were  sometimes  deceived, 
and  many  a  lord  and  member  of  par- 
liament going  to  receive  his  dividends 
at  the  Bank,  has  been  tapped  on  the 
shoulder,  with  a — ''  Come,  come.  Mr. 
Harr}',  this  is  no  place  for  you — vou're 
nosed,  so  bundle  off."  1  he  Wig  and 
Water-Spaniel  in  Monmoulh-strtet  was 


his  favourite  haunt  in  London  ;  none 
but  "  Booth's  best"  was  ever  dispen- 
sed from  that  savoury  bar,  which,  not 
being  above  six  feet  square,  was  exact- 
ly big  enough  to  admit  Mrs.  Juniper 
the  fat  landlady,  a  dozen  or  two  of 
dram  glasses,  and  a  small  net  of  lem- 
ons, which,  with  a  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing that  did  her  honour,  she  declin- 
ed hanging  from  the  roof,  as  customary, 
lest  it  should  awaken  any  dangling  pre-- 
sentiments  in  the  minds  of  her  guests. 
Here  with  his  two  iViends  Ned  IVoose 
and  old  Charley  Crape, — one  of  whom 
ultimately  emigrated  to  Australasia, 
and  the  other.afttir  being  kept  sometime 
in  suspense  as  to  his  fnial  fate,  was  ad- 
mitted of  Surgeons'  Hall, —  Harry  has 
sate  behind  many  a  pint  of  purl,  ar- 
ranging the  plans  of  innumerable  bur- 
glaries which  figure  in  the  annals  of 
those  days,  or  singing  the  ballad  of 

TURPIN    AND    THE    BISHOP. 

ndd  Ttirpin  upon  Hoiin^low  Hiath 

His  black  cuare  B.ss  bestrode, 
Wlien  he  saw  a  Hisliop'*  cuacli  aii'J  four 

Sweeping  aloni;  'lie  roail. 
He  bade  (he  lu.cchumn  stop,  but  he, 

Suspectm^  of  the  job, 
Hi<  ho:»LS  lash'd— Ijiit  soon  roli'd  oft', 

Wiih  a  brace  of  siugs  in  his  uob. 
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Galloping  to  the  carriage  door, 

He  thrust  his  face  within, 
When  the  Chaplain  ciied— sure  as  eggs  is  eggs, 

That  is  the  bold  Turpin. 
Quoth  Turpin,  You  shall  eat  your  words 

With  sauce  of  leaden  bulKt, 
So  clapp'd  his  pistol  in  his  mouth, 

And  fired  it  down  his  gullet. 

The  Bishop  fell  upon  his  Unees, 

When  Tnrpin  bade  hiin  stand, 
And  gave  him  his  watch,  a  bag  of  gold, 

And  six  oright  rings  from  his  hand. 
Rolling  with  laughter,  Turp.n  pluck'd 

1  he  Bishop's  wig  from  his  head. 
And  poppM  it  on  the  Chaplain's  poll, 

As  he  sate  in  the  corner  dead. 

Upon  the  box  he  tied  him  then, 

With  the  reins  behind  his  back, 
Put  a  pipe  in  liis  mouth,  the  whip  in  his  hand 

And  set  off  the  horses  smack  ! 
Then  whisper'd  in  his  black  mare's  ear, 

Whs  luckily  wasn't  fagg'd. 
You  must  gallop  fast  and  far,  my  dear, 

Orl  shall  be  surely  sciagg'd. 

He  never  drew  bit  nor  stopp'd  to  bait, 

Nor  walk'd  up  hill  or  down, 
Until  he  came  to  Gloucester  gate, 

Which  is  the  Assizes  town. 
Full  eighty  miles  in  one  dark  night, 

He  made  his  black  niaie  fly. 
And  walk'd  into  court  at  nine  o'clock 

To  swear  to  aii  Alibi. 

A  hue  and  cry  the  Bishop  raised. 

And  so  did  Sheriff  Foster, 
But  stared  to  hear  that  Turpin  was 

By  nine  o'clock  at  Gloucester. 
So  all  agreed  it  eouldn't  be  him, 

Neither  by  hook  nor  crook  ; 
And  said  that  the  Bishop  and  Chaplain  was 

Most  certainly  mistook. 

Here  it  was,  that  on  a  dark  and  tem- 
pestuous night  of  Noveinbpr,  when  the 
wind  strugghng  amid  the  thick-chister- 
ed  chimneys  of  St.  Giles's  responded 
to  the  signal  whistle  of  the  thieves  be- 
low, and  the  rain  dashed  with  fitful  vio- 
lence against  the  windows  of  the  pri- 
vate room  in  which  they  were  station- 
ed, that  our  hero  and  his  companions 
arranged  the  plan  of  their  attack  upon 
Farmer  Bruin's  house,  of  Finchley 
Coiiimon,  "  I  tell  you,"  cried  Harry, 
anxious  to  silence  the  objections  of  his 
comrades,  "  It's  as  lone  and  snug  a 
dwelling  as  man  need  wish  to  break 
i-.itri.  I  vasall  over  it  vonce,  ami  knows 
the  rigs  on't.  INo  alarms — no  vatch — 
and  as  for  the  dog  in  the  yard,  we  must 
p/iysick  him,  that's  all." 

'*  And  are  you  sure  that  he  keeps 
five  hundred  guineas  in  the  bed-roomr" 
enquired  Noose. 


"  Pshaw,  man  !  d'ye  think  I  doesn't 
know  vot's  vot  ?  Didn't  he  brag  on  it 
to  his  ckib  at  Bainet  ?  Vill  the  vaiter 
told  me  so  himself.  Besides  there's  a 
silver  tankard  worth  twenty  flimsies, 
and  a  gold  sneezer." 

'•Vot  men  sleeps  in  the  house  ?"  said 
old  Charley,  with  a  thoughtful  look. 

'-  Only  one  spooney  chap  of  a  rustic, 
■ — and  old  Bruin." 

"  Who  isn't  no  fllncher,"  resumed 
Churley. 

''  But  we've  our  bulldogs  and  bark- 
crs.and  arn't  we  three  to  two  ? — you're 
'nation  squeamish,  Charley." 

"  I  fears  no  man  but  the  hangman," 
said  Noose,  scratching  his  neck  ;  "  but 
there's  no  call  for  lis  to  be  nabb'd  and 
puU'd  up." 

''Never  fear," exclaimed  Harry ,slap- 
piiig  him  on  the  back,  "you  shall  have 
many  a  bout  yet  at  stand  and  deliver." 

"But,"  said  Charley  enquiringly,  "if 
we  have  to  stand  at  the  Old  Bailey,  I 
should  like  to  know  wlio's  to  deliver  us,' 

"  Betty  Martin  !  never  fear,  man — 
you  may  live  these  three  months  yet — 
so  cheer  up,  cheer  up,  my  hearty." 

"  You're  like  a  sparrow,"  mutter'd 
Crape,  "3'ou  would  cry  chirrup  if  a  chap 
was  going  up  the  gallows'  ladder — 
Hush!  hark!  I  heard  some  one  snoring." 

"  Stufi',"  cried  Harry,  "  you  're  al- 
ways thinking  of  the  watchman  :  we're 
all  snug." — "  Tiounds  !"  added  Noose, 
making  towards  the  door,  '•  vot  noise  is 
that  there  ?" — Here  there  was  an  audi- 
ble snorting  and  rustling,as  of  some  one 
awaking,  and  Harry  suddenly  drawing 
a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  seizing 
the  solitary  candle  by  which  they  had 
been  sitting,  rushed  to  the  corner  of 
the  dim  chamber,  where,  behind  a  low 
screen,  he  discovered  a  female  figure, 
stretching  and  yawning  in  apparent 
emergence  from  a  sound  sleep. — "Rant- 
ing Moll,  by  Jingo  !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  the  old  drunken  fortune-teller  of  Dog 
and  Bear-yard.  What  are  you  after 
here,  you  infernal ?  are  you  lurk- 
ing for  blood-money — do  you  mean  to 
peach — have  you  heard  our  palaver  } 
— speak,  you  crazy  old  cat,  or  I'll  pop 
my  barker  down  your  muzzle." 

The  figure  whom  he  thus  addressed, 
while  he  held  his  pistol  hardly  an  inch 
from  her  mouth,  was  not  calculated  to 
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awaken  suspicions  of  any  very  treach- 
erous intentions,  for  she  bore  an  ex- 
pression of  mental  fatuity,  wliich  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  divide  be- 
tween the  triple  claims  of  nature,  sleep, 
and  intoxication.  Her  cap  was  oif, 
her  dress  disordered,  her  hair  wildly 
spread  over  her  haggard  features,  and 
her  eyes,  one  of  which  was  black  from 
some  recent  contusion,  were  fixed  upon 
Harry  in  a  stolid,  unmeaning  stare. 
But  suddenly  her  recollection  and  in- 
tellects seemed  to  Hash  upon  her,  her 
countenance  lighted  up  with  a  sort  of 
prophetic  orgasm,  her  eycsjparticularly 
the  black  one,  glared  with  a  preternatu- 
ral lustre,  and  without  offering  to  move 
the  pistol  she  cried  out  in  a  harsh  voice 
— "Away,  away!  I  have  heard  noth- 
ing of  your  plots  and  plans ;  but  he 
that  fears  leaves,  let  him  not  go  into  the 
wood — good  swimmers  at  length  are 
drowned.  Thou  art  young,  Harry  ; 
but  green  wood  makes  a  hot  fire — thy 
doom  is  fixed,  spite  of  these  knaves, 
thy  companions.  He  that  lies  with  the 
dogs  riseth  with  fleas — not  a  day  pas- 
ses but  thou  takest  a  step  up  Jack 
Ketch's  ladder  :  punishment  is  lame, 
but  it  comes.  IMark  me,  boy  ;  I  have 
read  whiit  the  stars  hava  written  in  the 
palm  of  thy  hand — under  the  sign  of 
the  Bear  wert  thou  born,  and  under  that 
sign  shalt  thou  perish.  Stand  aside — 
he  who  spitteth  against  heaven,  it  falls 
in  his  face."  So  saying,  she  put  on 
her  cap,  gathered  up  her  garments,  and 
with  a  wild  look  of  inspiration,  as  of  an 
ancient  Pythoness,  stalked  out  of  the 
room. 

"  Bravo  !''  cried  Harry,  "bravo, 
ranting  iNIoU  !—  F.gad  !  it  is  as  good  as 
a  tragedy."'  "  Better,"  said  Charley, 
"  for  there's  nothing  to  pay — but  what 
did  the  old  witch  mean  by  your  perish- 
ing at  the  sign  of  the  Bear  ?  There's 
the  Black  Bear  in  Piccadilly,  as  well  as 
the  White  ;  but  you  never  goes  to 
neither." — "  Mean,"  replied  Harry, 
^-  there's  seldom  much  meaning  comes 
out  of  the  mouth,  after  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen tosses  of  blue  ruin  have  gone  into 
it ;  and  I  warrant  she  hasn't  had  a  drop 
less."  So  saving,  they  resumed  their 
conversation,  and  finally  arranged  the 
time  and  method  of  their  attack  upon 
the  farmer's  house  at  FinchleyCommon. 


The  unconscious  object  of  their  de- 
liberation was. one  of  those  stout,  surly, 
stubborn  yeomen  of  the  old  school, 
who  are  about  as  amiable  as  one  of 
their  own  bulls  in  a  pound.  He  quar- 
relled with  his  wife  if  she  let  him  have 
his  own  way,  stormed  outright  if  she 
thwarted  bin),  and,  though  he  was  noto- 
riously miserable  before  his  marriage, 
did  nothing  but  extol  the  happiness  of 
his  bachelor  days.  He  would  not  let 
his  daughter  Dolly  marry  young  Fair- 
lop,  to  whom  she  was  attached,  siniply 
because  he  had  not  first  proposed  the 
connexion  himself;  and  insisted  upon 
her  having  Mr.  Gudgeon,  a  smart  Lon- 
don fishmonger,  who  drove  down  to 
his  cottage  upon  the  Common  in  his 
own  gig,  not  out  of  regard  to  the  man, 
but  out  of  opposition  to  his  daughter. 
On  the  very  evening  of  the  meeting  at 
the  Wig  and  Water-Spaniel,  he  came 
growling  home  to  his  house,  when  the 
following  colloquy  ensued  between  him 
and  his  wife. 

''  Thought  you  were  all  dead — 
couldn't  yoH  hear  mc  at  the  garden- 
gate  ?  ^ 

"  Where's  Clod  ?" '•  Gone  out, 

my  dear,  but  he'll  be  back  directly." — 

"  Always  sending  him  out  of  the 
way  on  some  fool's  errand  or  other." 

'•'  He  is  gone  to  the  village,  to  get 

your  favourite  dish  for  supper  to-night." 

"  Get  the  devil  for  supper  to-night 
— Shan't  eat  any  :    you  never  get  one 

any   thing    to  drink" "  Yes,  my 

dear,  I  tapp'd  the  ale  on  purpose." 

"  Shan't  drink  any.  What  are  you 
staring  at  ? — why  don't  you  help  me 
ofl' with  my  coat ." And  then  hav- 
ing eaten  and  drunk  most  copiously  of 
the  food  which  he  had  just  said  he 
would  not  touch,  he  drew  his  easy 
chair  to  the  fire,  stretched  his  legs,  and 
to  the  old  tune  of  the  Hunting  of  the 
Hare  roared  out  his  favourite  song,  of 

uachklok's  fare. 

Funny  and  IVeeare  a  Uaclieloi's  reveries, 

ChePiily,  incrrilj'  passes  liis  life  ; 
Nothing  knows  he  of  connubial  devilries, 

Troublesome  children  and  clamorous  wife. 
Free  from  satiety.  cnre,and  anxiety. 

Charms  in  variety  fall  to  his  share; 
Bacchns's  blisses,  and  Venus's  kisses. 

This,  boys,  this  is  the  Bachelor's  Fare. 

A  wife   like  a  canister,  chattering,  clatteriDC, 
Tied  to  a  dog  for  his  torment  and  dread. 
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All  bespattering,  bumping;, and  battering;. 
Hurries  and  worries  him  till  he  is  dead  ; 

Old  ones  are  two  devils  haunted  with  blue  devils. 
Young  ones  are  new  devils  raising  despair, 

Doctors  and  nurses  combining  thtir  curses, 
Adieu  to  full  purses  and  Bachelor's  Fare. 

Through  such  folly  days  once  sweet  holidays 

Soon  are  erabitter'd  by  wrangling  and  strife  ; 
Wives  turn  jolly  days  to  melancholy  days. 

All  perplexing  a.id  vexing  one's  liff. 
Children  are  riotous,  maid-servants  fly  at  us, 

Mammy  to  quiet  us  growls  like  a  bear  ; 
Polly  is  squalling,  and  Molly  is  bawling, 

AVhile  Dad  is  recalling  his  Bachelor's  Fare- 
When  they  are  older  grown,  then  they  are  bolder 
grown, 

Turning  your  temper,  and  spurning  your  tule, 
&irls  through  foolishness,  passion  or  mulishness, 

Parry  your  wishes  and  marry  a  fool. — 
Boys  will  anticipate,  lavish  and  dissipate. 

All  that  your  busy  pate  hoarded  with  care  ; 
Then  toll  me  what  jollity,  fun,  or  frivolity, 

Equals  in  quality  Bachelor's  Fare  ? 

The  following  Wednesday,  which 
was  the  night  fixed  on  for  the  robbery, 
happened  to  be  the  monthly  meeting  of 
Bruin's  club,  whence  he  seldom  return- 
ed till  a  late  hour,  on  which  account  it 
had  been  selected  by  Dolly's  lover 
Fairlop  as  a  favourable  opportunity'  for 
paying  his  mistress  a  visit  to  concert 
measures  for  procuring  her  father's 
consent  to  their  marriage.  No  sooner 
had  he  seen  the  farmer  stumping  out  of 
the  garden-gate  with  his  dog  Growler 
by  his  side,  a  lantern  in  one  hand  and 
a  pistol  in  the  other,  his  usual  accom- 
paniments when  he  had  occasion  to  go 
to  Finchley  by  night,  than  he  tapped  at 
tlie  window,  was  ushered  into  the  par- 
lour up-stairs,  received  the  renewal  of 
Dojly's assurances  that  she  never  would 
marry  jMr.  Gudgeon, and  devised  plans 
for  their  support,  if,  as  he  implored, 
she  consented  to  wed  him  without  her 
father's  approbation  :  all  which  she 
participated  with  so  much  satisfaction, 
that  in  the  unconscious  happiness  of  the 
moment  they  both  began  singing,  and 
their  thoughts  involuntarily  arranged 
themselves  into  the  following  duet : 

Delly.—l  care  not  a  fig  for  all  their  clacket, 

I  never  will  marry  the  London  fop, 

Fflir/o/i.— A  jackadandy!   I'll  lace  his  jacket. 
Over  the  Comraon  I'll  make  limi  hop. 

X)olly.~'Th  sad,  no  doubt,  to  quarrel  with  father, 
What  can  a  loving  maiden  do  ? 
Sad  as  it  is,  I  own  I'd  rather 
(Quarrel  wilU  liim  than  part  with  yoii. 


Fairlop.— I  care  not  a  straw  for  all  your  money, 
Ill-temper'd  Dad  may  pocket  his  pelf; 
I'll  toil  like  a  bee  to  gather  honey. 
And  leave  the  old  wasp  to  ttiug himselfl 

Bof/i.— Love  shall  afford  us  wealth  and  pleasui-e, 
Every  hour  shall  tiring  delight. 
While  the  great  folks  who  roll  in  treasure, 
Gamble  all  day  and  ton  all  night. 

Lovers  are  tlie  worst  chronometers 
in  the  world.  When  they  meet,  Cupid 
seems  to  lend  Time  his  wings  ;  and  the 
old  gentleman,  upon  the  occasion  we 
are  recording,  plied  his  double  pinions 
with  such  velocity,  th.ut  Fairlop,  start- 
led by  the  sound  of  the  midnight  clock, 
was  just  pronouncing  a  liasty  adieu 
when  he  heard  the  gruff  voice  of  Bruin 
growling  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  for  a 
candle.  Escape  was  impossible — 
Dolly,  frightened  out  of  her  wits,  had 
none  left  to  employ  when  they  were 
most  wanted  :  and  Fairlop,  who  knew 
that  her  father,  always  violent,  general- 
ly returned  from  his  club  with  a  pistol 
in  his  hand  and  liquor  in  his  head, 
was  really  terrified  for  the  personal 
safety  of  his  mistress.  The  only  place 
of  conccdlment  that  offered  itself,  was 
the  chimney,  up  which  he  hastily  climb- 
ed, begging  Dolly,  when  the  coast  was 
c'ear,  to  return  and  apprise  him  by  the 
signal  of  a  sneeze. 

•'  Where's  your  mother  ?"  growled 
Bruin  as  he  entered  the  room.  Dolly 
informed  him,  that  she  had  retired  to 
bed  some  hours  before.  "  Then  I'll 
sit  up,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  the  night's 
raw,  so  light  a  fire  here  and  I'll  smoke 
a  pipe." — ''  Had  1  not  better  light  it  in 
the  bed-room  ?"  said  the  trembling  girl. 
"  You  had  better  do  as  you're  bid,"  he 
answered.  '•  What  are  you  gaping  and 
siiivering  at  ?  Here,  give  me  the  can- 
dle, I'll  light  it  myself."— Dolly,  know- 
ing his  spirit  of  contradiction,  had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  exclaim — ■ 
"  On  reflection,  I  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  light  it  here,  and  Fm  glad  my 
opinion  agrees  with  yours." — "  You 
think,  Miss  Saucebox  !  what  do  you 
know  of  the  matter  ?  I  say  it  shall  be 
lighted  in  the  bed-room  ;  so  away  with 
you,  and  don't  be  half  an  hour  about  it." 
Harry  Halter  in  the  mean  while, 
with  his  two  companions,  having  bro- 
ken into  another  part  of  the  house, 
'without  discovery,  entered  the  parlour 
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shortly  nTtPr  on  tiptoe,  Crape  carrying 
a  dark  lantern,  and  all  armed  with  pis- 
tols. "Hist/  Hist!"  said  Harry; 
"  they're  not  all  abed  yet; — I  heard  a 
door  open  anr!  shut.  However  I  Ve 
got  the  sh'>n<'rs  safe  in  this  here  canvass 
ba(^.''— "  And  htre's  the  gold  snuff-box," 
said  Noose — "  and  the  silver  tankard 
is  in  my  pocket,'"  whispered  C^harley — 
"  Veil  then,''  added  Harsy,  "  suppose 
we  all  keeps  vot  we've  got — I  ought 
to  have  the  largest  share  for  finding  out 
the  job.'" — "  Giii.imon  !"  said  iNoose, 
"  I'll  have  my  fair  share,  or  may  this 
pinch  of  snuff  be  ni}-  last !"  So  saying, 
he  applied  some  to  his  nose,  which,  not 
being  used  to  so  much  gentility,  resent- 
ed the  application  by  a  loud  sneeze; 
and  Fairlop,  thinking  he  heard  Dolly's 
signal,  began  to  detach  himself  softly 

from  the  chimney. •*  Come.come," 

added  Charley,  "  ve're  not  to  be  queer- 
ed : — I'll  have  my  rights  ;  if  I  don't, 
may  the  devil  come  for  me  this  very 
instant  !" 

At  this  juncture,  Fairlop,  all  black- 
ened with  soot,  and  thinking  he  was  ap- 
proaching Dolly,  placed  himself  exact- 
ly opposite  the  dark  lantern,  exclaim- 
ing ''  Here  lam,  are  you  ready  ?" — 
and  Charley,  letting  fall  his  booty,  and 
bawling  out — "  O  Lord,  the  devil !  the 
devil!"  scampered  out  of  the  room, 
followed  by  Noose.  Harry  fired  his 
pistol,  but,  finding  he  had  missed  his 
aim,  thought  it  prudent  to  decamp  as 
well  as  the  others. 

Possessing  abundance  of  personal 
courage,  and  having  a  sort  of  natural 
antipathy  to  thieves,  weazles  and  rats, 
the  young  farmer  commenced  instant 
pursuit,  calling  lustily  for  assistance, 
and  pressing  hard  upon  Harry,  who  in 
attempting  to  cut  across  the  garden, 
tumbled  over  a  gooseberry  bush,  and 
after  a  desperate  resistance  against  both 
Fairlop  and  Bruin,  who  speedily  join- 
ed in  tlie  chase,  was  at  last  secured  and 
handcufled.  Noose  was  discovered  in 
the  cow-housp,  and  similarly  man- 
acled, and  tliough  Charley,  who  had 
entered  the  premises  with  a  provident 
eye  to  retreat,  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
Common,  he  surrendered  next  day 
when  he  learnt  the  fate  of  his  compan- 
ion!?, on  conelition  of  being  received  as 
king's  evidence. 


Arrangements  were  now  made  ioi 
marching  the  prisoners  to  the  cage  at 
Finchley,  the  rustic  servant  heading 
the  detachment  with  a  pitchfork  and 
lantern,  the  housebreakers  coming  next 
securely  tied  together,  liruin  following 
with  a  blunderbuss,  while  Fairlop  with 
a  brace  of  pistols  brought  up  the  rear, 
receiving  tlie  assurance  of  Ltruin,  as 
they  walked  along,  that  on  account  of 
his  courage,  a  quality  of  which  he  was 
a  huge  admirer,  he  should  have  the 
hand  of  Dolly,  with  the  bag  of  guineas 
for  her  portion. — The  night  was  stor- 
ni}'.  Immense  masses  of  black  clouds. 
driven  rapidly  athwart  the  sky,  envel- 
oped the  earth  in  darkness,  or,  if  the 
moonlight  struggled  through  them  for  a 
moment,  her  beams  served  but  to  dis- 
close the  dreary  and  desolate  features 
of  the  Common  over  which  they  were 
passing.  Harry  was  endeavouring  to 
fortify  himself  with  a  desperate  resolu- 
tion, when  suddenly  the  loud  and  wail- 
ful howl  of  a  dog  met  his  ear,  at  the 
same  time  he  heard  a  harsh  creaking, 
and  looking  up  he  beheld  close  to  him 
a  gibbet,  with  the  remains  of  a  high- 
wayman who  had  been  hung  in  chains, 
swinging  and  rattling  in  the  bUst.  His 
heart  sank  within  him,  but  erecting  his 
head,  and  clenching  his  teeth  with  u 
look  of  defiance,  he  was  passing  on 
with  a  firm  tread,  when  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  two  shining  objects  at 
the  loot  of  the  gibbet,  which  he  conjec- 
tured to  be  either  glowworms,  or  the 
eyes  of  some  animal.  Presently  they 
raised  themselves  from  the  ground,  and 
at  that  moment  a  ray  of  light  fell  u})on 
the  w  ild  and  haggard  features  of  Rant- 
ing Moll,  who,  stretching  out  her  long 
bony  arm  to  the  moon,  exclaimed  in  a 

sepulchral  voice ''  Look  at  it,  bo}', 

look  at  vonder  moon — it  is  the  last  thou 
slialt  see,  for  ere  her  face  is  again  full, 
thine  shall  be  dust,  and  thy  body  shall 
be  like  the  jingling  bones  of  this  murder- 
er, that  dance  in  the  night-wind  to  the 
music  of  their  own  irons.  Said  I  not 
right  }  He  who  is  an  ass,  and  takes 
himself  to  be  a  stag,  finds  his  mistake 
when  he  comes  to  leap  the  ditch.  Thou 
wouldst  not  heed  me  when  I  said  an 
idle  man  is  the  devil's  bolster,and  anoth- 
er man's  bread  costs  more  than  our 
own.     But  we  may  save  a  man  from 
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others  whom  we  cannot  save  from  him-  judge's  bar  ?  Is  it  not  Bruin  ?    What  ! 

self;  when   the  pear   is   ripe   it  must  Cannot    I    read    a  palm  ?     yet  thou 

needs  fall  to  the  ground.     I  told  thee,  wouldst  neither  heed  me  when  I  bade 

Harr3%  thou  shouldst  flourish  under  the  thee   fear   the    Bear,    nor   believe   me 

sign  of  the  Bear,  and    who   is    he  that  when  I  said — he  who  would  be  rich  in 

marches  behind  thee  with  thy  life  in  his  a  year,  gets  hanged  at  six  months'  end. 

hand,  that  it  may  be  laid  down   at  the  — Away  !  Away  !''  H. 


(Mon.  Mag.  Feb.) 
THE      NEW      YEAR. 


f  saw  a  fine  girl  on  her  motlie/s   knee, — 

They  were  laughingly  blushing  and  joyous  ; 
Love  sung  with  their  lips,  "  So  delighted  are  we  ! 

Is  there  aught  in  this  world  can  destroy  us  ?'' 
It  was  worship  to  see  and  to  hear  them  in   bliss, 

It  was  hope  to  inherit  their  story  ; 
But  Death  kill'd  the  innocent  girl  with  a  kiss, 

And  recall'd  her  to  silence  and  glor}-. 

What's  the  Year  but  a  child  on  the  lap  of  Time, 

That  is  dear  in  its  youth   and  creation  ! 
Round  our  hearts  and  our  passions  its  months  will  climb. 

And  detain  us  at  home  in  Love's  station  : 
But  the  Seasons,  its  parents,  advance  it  to  prime, 

And  'tis  pleasant,  to  soiace  the  story, — 
That  years,  like  our  children  in  nature  sublime. 

In  their  death  are  exalted  to  glory. 

The  woodbuds  are  blown  in  the  rain  and  wind, 

And  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  are  their  lovers  ; 
They  are  warmed  into  leaves,  and  their  fruits  are  assign'd, 

While  mortality  lingers  and  hovers  : 
The  blusb  and  the  savour,  the  beautiful  form, 

Are  promoted  and  gather'd  in  glory  ; 
The  lightning  awakes  in  the  vo^ice  of  the  storm. 

And  they  live  but  in  memory's  stoiy. 

The  lyrics  of  birds  and  the  sweetness  of  sound, 

Like  music  in  passionate  dreaming. 
Sink  deeper  the  heart  as  they  circle  its  bound 

In  the  praise  of  security  beaming  : 
How  short  ! — for  the  months  number'd  into  a  year 

Pass  onward  their  glory  forgetting  ; 
Creation  fresh  objects  gives  Nature  to  bear, 

To  eclipse  with  their  rising  its  setting. 

Cold  freezes  the  air,  and  the  nights  are  lone  ; 

It  is  pain  for  the  poor  and  forsaken  ! 
How  happy  the  heart  that  can  give  with  a  tone 

And  a  spirit  of  freedom  unshaken  ! 
Joy  never  is  brighter  than  shining  on  grief, 

Never  dearer  than  soothing  her  story. 
Never  sweeter  than  yielding  the  balm  of  relief. 

Nor  purer  than  witnessing  glory. 

I  would  value  each  moment, — caress  every  morn, — 

I  would  link  them  in  pulses  of  feeling," 
Though  I  witness  ten  thousand  to  Erebus  borne, 

And  Eternity  rapidly  stealing  ; 
Still,  still,  should   my  faith,  like  a  star  that  is  bright, 

Rely  on  the  truth  of  this  story  : — 
"  That  years  are    he  heralds  which  lead  me  aright 

To  possession,  and  infinite  glory." 
hhnglon,  Feb.  1822.  '  J.  R.  PRIOR. 
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"XJV  t-  hiW'C  in  mil-  first  day's  course, 
last  Saturday,  enjoyed  with  our 
readers  the  chace  of  several  ani- 
mals; but  the  animal  par  cxceUnice 
in  India  is  the  Tiger  ;  of  whose  fero- 
ciousm\ss  and  exploits  our  author  tells 
us  many  terrific  tales.  We  cannot  copy 
more  than  a  sample,  from  the  midst  of 
a  cluster. 

"  An  occurrence  nearly  similar  hap- 
pened to  me  soon  after,  which  put  an 
end  to  my  shooting  on  foot.  From 
that  time  to  the  period  of  my  leaving 
CJiittrnh,  which  was  many  years  after, 
I  always  went  out  to  shoot  on  an  ele- 
phant. The  circumstance  1  allude  to 
was  as  follows  : — Fifty  or  sixty  people 
were  beating  a  thick  cover  as  before 
described  :  I  was  on  the  outside  of  it, 
with  a  man  holding  my  horse,  and 
another  servant  with  a  hog's  spear; 
when  those  who  were  driving  the  cover 
called  Suer  !  Suer .'  which  is  the  Hin- 
dostanee  name  for  hog.  Seeing  some- 
thing move  the  bushes  about  twen- 
ty j'ards  from  me,  and  supposing 
it  to  be  a  hog,  I  fired  at  the  spot  with 
ten  or  a  dozen  small  balls  ;  instantly 
on  the  explosion  of  my  gun,  a  tiger 
roared  out,  and  came  galloping  straight 
towards  us.  I  dij  ped  under  the 
horse's  belly  and  got  on  the  opposi'e 
side  from  him  ;  he  came  within  a  few 
yards  of  us,  and  then  turned  <.ff  growl- 
ing into  the  cover. 

"  When  the  people  came  out,  they 
brought  with  them  a  dead  hog  partly 
devoured.  These  two  cases,  1  think, 
shew  clearly  that  tigers  are  naturally 
cowardly.  They  generally  take  their 
prey  by  surprise,  and  whenever  they 
attack  openly,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
elude  th.it  they  must  be  extremely  hun- 
gry, which  I  believe  is  often  the  case,  as 
their  killing  animals  of  the  forest  must 
be  very  precarious.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  that  when  a 
tiger  has  lasted  human  blood  he  prefers 
it  to  all  other  food.  A  year  or  two 
sometimes  elapses  without  any  one 
beinj:  killed  by  a  tiger  for  several  miles 
round  ;  although  they  are  often  seen 
within    that   space,   and  arc  known  to 


destroy  cattle  ;  but  as  soon  as  one  maa 
is  killed,  others  shortly  after  share  the 
same  fate  ;  this,  I  imagine,  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  natives  entertain  an  idea 
that  they  prefer  men  to  all  other  food. 
T  account  for  it  otherwise.  Tigers  are 
naturally  alVaid  of  men,  and  in  the  first 
instance  seldom  attack  them,  unless 
compelled  by  extreme  hunger.  When 
once  they  have  ventured  at  attack,  they 
find  them  much  easier  prey  than  most 
animals  of  the  forest,  and  always  to  be 
met  with  near  villages,  and  on  public 
roads,  without  the  trouble  of  hunting 
about  for  them  through  the  covers. 

"  A  tigress  with  two  cubs  lurked 
about  the  Kuthumsandy  pass,  and  du- 
ring two  months  killed  a  man  almost 
every  day,  and  on  some  days  two. 
Ten  or  twelve  of  the  people  belonging 
to  government  carriers  of  the  post- 
bag,)  were  of  the  number.  In  fact, 
the  communication  between  the  presi- 
dency and  the  upper  provinces  was  al- 
most entirely  cut  off  The  govern- 
ment therefore  was  induced  to  ofler  a 
large  reward  to  any  person  who  killed 
the  tigress."* 


*  The  dread  of  the  tijrer  in  other  animals 
is  curiously  exemplified  in  a  mode  ot" 
breaking  in  bullocks  to  the  yoke  in  Hin- 
dostan.      Mr.  .1.  states, 

"The  natives  of  India  have  a  very  strange 
method  of  breaking  in  their  bullocks  for 
ploughing.  The  cattle  with  which  thejr 
plough  the  ground  are  in  general  small,  yet 
thev  are  strong  enough  for  the  purpose,  the 
earth  being  only  turned  up  a  (ew  inches 
deep.  The  larger  cattle  are  selected  for 
carriage,  or  for  drawing  hackeries  [carts.] 
They  are  first  yoked  to  an  experienced 
bullock,  and  as  most  of  tlicm  are  of  an  obsti- 
nate restiff  disposition,  they  soon  lie  down. 
To  make  them  rise,  the  men  twist  their 
tails,  and  if  that  does  not  succeed,  a  man 
thI■o^*s  a  tiger  or  leopard's  skin  over  hi» 
head,  and  runs  towards  the  bullock,  which 
never  tails  of  making  him  get  up  immedi- 
afelv.  Alter  three  or  fonr  repetitions  of 
this,  thev  seldom  evei  attempt  to  lie  down. 
It  has  the  sauie  cflcct  on  bullocks  which 
have  never  been  in  a  country  inhabited  by 
tigers  or  leopards,  and  therefore  they  could 
nevpr  have  seen  a  skin  of  the  kind  before. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  horses  wliich  are 
bold  in  disposition,  and  quiet    in    manage- 
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She  was  fired  at,  and,  adds  Mr.  J., 

never  ''heard   of    after;     from 

which  it  may  be  presumed  she  was 
wounded.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  country,  that  tigers  sel- 
dom survive  any  wound  ;  their  blood 
being  always  in  a  state  predisposing  to 
putrefaction,  a  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme heat,  and  their  living  entirely 
on  animal  food. 

"  Two  Biparics^  were  driving  a 
string  of  loaded  bullocks  to  Ckittrah 
from  Palamow :  when  they  were  come 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  former  place, 
a  tiger  seized  on  the  man  in  the  rear, 
which  was  seen  by  a  Guallnh  [Herds- 
man] as  he  was  watching  his  bufi'aloes 
grazing.  He  boldly  ran  to  the  man's 
assistance,  and  cut  the  tiger  severely 
with  Iiis  sword  ;  upon  which  he  dropt 
the  Biparie  and  seized  the  herdsman  : 
the  buffaloes  observing  it,  attacked  the 
tiger,  and  rescued  the  poor  man ;  they 
tossed  him  about  from  one  to  the  other, 
and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
killed  him,  but  of  that  f  am  not  quite 
positive.  Both  of  the  wounded  men 
were  brought  to  me ;  the  Biparie  re- 
covered, and  the  herdsman  died. 

"  An  elderly  man  and  his  wife,  (of 
the  lowest  cast  of  Hindoos,  called 
dooms,  who  live  chiefly  by  making 
mats  and  baskets,)  were  each  carrying 
home  a  bundle  of  wood,  and  as  they 
were  resting  their  burdens  on  the 
ground,  the  old  man  hearing  a  strange 
noise,  looked  about,  and  saw  a  tiger 
running  off  with  his  wife  in  his  mouth. 
He  ran  after  them,  and  struck  the  ti- 
ger in  his  back  with  a  small  axe  :  the 
tiger  dropt  '.he  wife,  who  was  soon  af- 
ter brought  to  me.  One  of  her  breasts 
was  almost  entirely  taken  away,  and 
the  other  much  lacerated  :  she  had  al- 
so several  deep  wounds  in  the  back  of 
her  neck,  by  which  I  imagine  the  tiger 


ment  when  first  tlipy  come  into  the  Iiilly 
country,  should  soon  become  timid,  and 
frequently  start  at  trifling-  objects.  I  can 
account  for  it  in  no  other  way,  than  their 
having  at  some  time  or  other  smelt  a  tiger 
or  leopard,  and  natural  instinct  causes  that 
fear.' 

t  Bipar  signifies  merchandise,  and  Bipn- 
ries  are  people  who  buy  grain  and  other  ar- 
ticles, which  they  transport  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another  on  bullocks. 


Struck  at  her  with  his  two  f'ore  paws  ; 
one  on  the  neck,  and  the  other  on  the 
breast  — this,  if  1  may  judge  from  the 
number  1  have  seen  wounded,  is  their 
usual  way  of  attacking  men.  The 
old  woman  was  six  months  under  my 
care,  and  at  last  recovered. 

"  As  an  old  Mahometan  priest  was 
travelling  at  mid -day  on  horseback, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Chiltrah,  with 
his  son,  an  athletic  young  man,  walk- 
ing by  his  side,  they  heard  a  tiger  roar- 
ing near  them.  The  son  urged  his 
father  to  hasten  on  ;  the  old  man  con- 
tinued at  a  slow  pace,  observing,  that 
there  was  no  danger,  the  tiger  would 
not  molest  them.  He  then  began 
counting  his  beads,  and  offering  his 
prayers  to  the  Almighty.  In  the  act 
of  which  he  was  knocked  off  his  horse, 
and  carried  away  by  the  tiger  ;  the  son 
ran  after  them  and  cut  the  tiger  with 
his  sword  ;  he  dropped  the  father — 
seized  the  son,  and  carried  him  off. 
The  father  was  brought  to  Chittrah, 
and  died  the  same  day  ;  the  son  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards.  In  this 
instance,  I  think,  the  tiger  must  have 
been  ravenously  hungry,  or  he  would 
not  have  roared  when  near  his  prey  ; 
it  is  what  they  seldom  or  ever  do,  ex- 
cept in  the  very  act  of  seizing. 

"  Some  idea  may  be  formed  how  nu- 
merous the  tigers  must  have  been  at 
one  period  in  Bengal,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  one  gentleman  is  reported 
to  have  killed  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  I  heard  Mr.  Henry 
Ramus  at  the  time  he  was  .fudge  of  the 
circuit  of  BaJiar,  declare  that  he  had 
killed  that  number,  and  I  was  told  that 
others  fell  by  his  hand  before  his  death. 
He  kept  a  particular  account  of  every- 
one which  he  killed  ;  of  which,  I  sup- 
pose, his  friends  are  now  in  possession. 
Having  charge  of  the  Company's  ele- 
phants for  many  years  at  a  time  tvhen 
the  Cosnmhazar  Island  and  Pntellec 
jungle  were  run  over  with  tigers,he  en- 
joyed better  opportunities  of  killing 
them  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  man,  even  of  the  German  Paul.of 
whom  Captain  Williamson  has  said  so 
much." 

The   Cheetah   hunting,  that  is  the 
chace  of  animals  by  that  kind  of  small 
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tiffer  (or  rather  panther,  prrhap,*,) 
which  we  see  in  the  Tower  of  London 
seems  to  partake  more  of  cruelty  than 
of  sporting  : — 

"  It  is  Tsays  our  author)  distressing 
to  see  ihem  catch  the  deer  ;  they  are 
led  out  in  chains  with  hlinds  over  their 
eyes,  and  sometimes  they  are  carrird 
out  in  carts,  and  whenever  antelopes  or 
other  deer  are  seen  on  a  plain,  should 
any  one  of  tliem  be  separated  tVom  the 
rest,  the  cheetah's  head  is  brought  to 
face  it,  the  blinds  removed,  and  the 
chain  taken  off*. 

"  lie  immediately  crouches,  and 
creeps  along  with  his  belly  almost 
touching  the  ground  until  he  gets  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  the  deer,  who,  al- 
though seeing  him  approach,  appears 
fascinated,  and  seldom  attempts  to  run 
away.  The  cheetah  then  makes  a  fevr 
surprising  springs  and  seizes  him  by 
the  neck.  If  many  deer  are  near  each 
other,  they  often  escape  by  flight  ;  their 
nuinb(-rs,  I  imagine,  giving  them  con- 
fidence, and  preventing  their  feeling 
the  full  force  of  that  fascination  which 
to  a  single  deer  produces  a  sort  of 
panic,  and  appears  to  divest  iiim  of  the 
power  or  even  inclination  to  run  away, 
or  make  any  resistance.  It  is  clear 
that  they  must  always  catch  them  by 
stealth,  or  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed, tor  they  are  not  so  swift  even 
as  common  deer." 

But  we  must  now  conclude  our  Sport- 
ing annals,  even  though  tem|)ted  to 
transgress  our  bounds  still  farther,  by 
a  very  striking  aconnt  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Nawaub  Vi/.ier's  method  of  pursu- 
ing game  at  the  head  of  a  retinue  of 
70,000in  number.  "^I'here  is  also  a  well 
drawt)  character  of  this  native  sovereign. 
There  is.  however,  more  fascinatic-n  in 
the  subject  of  serpents  ;  and  from  the 
author's  statements  respecting  them, we 
shall  select  a  i^^w  paragraphs. 

Trying  experiments  on  these  crca- 
teres,  the  autlior  says, 

"  I  well    remember  that  I   could 

find  no  medicine  to  counteract  entirely 
the  elTect  of  the  poison.  I  had  dogs, 
cats,  poultry,  and  other  animals  bitten, 
and  all  tlie  cases  tended  to  prove,  that 
ihe  power  of  the  animal  to  destroy  vi- 


tality, became  considerably  weaker  al- 
ter every  bite.  It  required  a  toleral)ly 
large  cobra  de  rapello  to  destroy  a  cat ; 
a  second  cat  bitten  by  the  same  snake 
about  half  an  hour  afterwards  recover- 
ed. I  shall  here  remark  that  a  cat 
withstood  the  poison  better  than  any 
other  animal,  excepting  the  Muv^oohc 
[Ichneumon].  The  commonly  receiv- 
ed opinion  that  the  latter  animal  is  nev- 
er killed  by  the  poison,  is  certainly  er- 
roneous ;  and  that  it  repairs  when  bit- 
ten to  the  grass,  and  eats  of  some  par- 
ticular herb,  which  acts  as  an  antidote, 
is  also  imaginary.  I  have  seen  seve- 
ral Miinf{nase  die  almost  immediately 
after  being  bitten  by  snakes,  and  have 
often  observed  them  after  the  bite  to  ap- 
pear for  a  time  sick,  and  tumble  about 
in  the  grass,  without  ever  attempting  to 
eat  any  ;  perhajis  they  may  sometimes 
eat  grass,  but  I  am  confident  it  is  not  of 
any  particular  kind,  and  they  do  it 
merely  as  dogs,  in  order  to  cause  vom- 
iting. As  soon  as  the  sickness  and  ef- 
fects of  the  poison  are  abated,  they  re- 
new the  attack.and  with  more  apparent 
violence,  but  with  considerably  more 
caution. 

"  It  is  curious  to  observe  with  what 
dexterity  these  little  animals  conduct 
the  fight,  always  attacking  the  tail  first, 
and  by  that  means  disabling  their  ene- 
my with  the  least  danger  to  themselves; 
they  then  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
towards  the  head,  taking  oil  a  scale  or 
two  at  a  time  ;  at  last  they  seize  him 
behind  the  head  and  destroy  him.  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  the  peo- 
ple who  exhibit  the  fiu'ht,  in  most 
cases,  first  deprive  the  snake  of  his 
venomous  teeth,  as  they  very  unwil- 
lingly allow  the  il/«//j;'YiasY  to  attack  a 
snake  fresh  caught.  1  have  had  a  doz- 
en fowls  bitten  by  the  same  snake;  the 
first  died  in  a  few  seconds,  and  so  on, 
each  in  a  proportionably  longer  time, 
to  the  twelfth,  which  was  more  than 
an  hour  in  dying. 

'•  A  man  exhibited   one  of  his 


dancing  cobra  dc  capellos  before  a 
large  party.  A  boy  about  sixteen 
years  old  was  teasing  the  animal  to 
make  it  bite  him,  which  it  actually  did, 
and  to  some  purpose,  for  in  an  hour  af- 
ter, he  died  of  the  bite.  The  father  of 
the  hoy  was  astonished,  and  protested 
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it  could  not  be  from  the  bite,  that  the  "  Whenever  they  attempt  to  catch 
snake  had  no  venomous  teeth,  and  that  snakes,  there  are  always  more  liian 
he  and  the  boy  h^d  ol'ten  been  bitten  one  present,  and  a  second  person  ear- 
by  it  before  without  any  bad  effpct.  ries  with  him  a  ^oor  goaric,  which  is 
On  examininc;  tlie  snake  it  was  found  a  smoking  machine,  made  generally  of 
that  the  former  fangs  were  replaced  by  a  cocoa  nut  below,  with  an  earthen  fun- 
new  ones,  not  then  far  out  of  the  jaw,  nel  above,  containing  fire  balls.  In 
but  sufficient  t(i  kill  ihe  boy.  The  old  this  fire  they  have  always  secreted  a 
man  said  that  he  never  saw  or  heard  small  iron  instrument,  about  the  size  of 
of  such  a  circumstance  before,  and  was  a  prong  of  a  table  fork,  curved  into  the 
quite  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  shape  of  a  snake's  tooth,"  tapering  from 
son.  above,  and  whenever  they  are  bitten, 

"  The  method  these  people  adopt  to  they  first  put  on  a  tight  ligature  wbove 
catch  snakes  is  as  A)llows  : — As  snakes  the  bite, then  suck  the  part,  and  as  soon 
never  make  holes  for  themselves,  but  as  blood  appears,  they  introduce  this 
inhabit  those  made  by  other  animals,  instrument  red  hot  into  the  two  orifices 
such  as  lizards,  rats,  mice,  &c.  In  or-  made  by  the  teeth,  and  take  some  ba- 
der  to  ascertain  if  they  are  occupied  by  zar  spirits,  if  they  can  procure  any,  in 
snakes,  they  examine  the  mouths  of  the  which  they  infuse  a  small  quantity  o( 
holes,  and  if  frequented  by  them,  the  bang,  [a  species  of  wild  hcmp.J  which 
under  part  is  worn  smooth  by  the  snake  mixture  by  the  natives  is  called  gonge- 
passing  over  it,  with  sometimes  a  little  ah,  but  Sv:mptimes  tiiey  use  tobacco  in- 
sliminess;    whereas   if  frequented   by    stead  of  6<7J«^. 

any  animal  having  feet,  they  cause  "  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  these  are 
a  roughness  in  the  earth.  When  they  the  only  remedies  that  they  ever  adopt, 
discover  a  hole  frequented  by  a  snake,    and  according  to  their  account,  often 

they  dig  into  it  very  cautiously,   and  if    succeed, 

they  can  lay  hold  of  its  tail,   they  do  it        "  From   the  experiments    which   I 
with  the  left  hand,  at  the  same  instant    made  in  Calcutta,  it  appears  clear  that 
grasping  the  snake  with  the  right  hand,    snakes  do  not  always  possess  the  same 
and  drawing  it  through   with   t'le   left,    power  of  destroying  life.     It  is  howev- 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  until  the  fin-    er,  a  doubt  with  me  whether   they   ex- 
ger  and  thumb  are  brought  up  bv  the    pend  any  of  their  venomous   fluid  in 
nead,  when  they  are  secure.     I   have    swallowing  and  digesting  their  food,  as 
seen   them    catch   them  in   the    same    they  do  in  killing  it ;  if  they   do,  tlieir 
manner  when  gliding  fast  on  theground.    bite  soon  after  eating  will  not  be  so  n)or- 
"  They  never  could   catcii    for  me  a    tal  as  after  long  fasting  ;  in  fact,   what- 
cobra  de  monilo  alive,  although  I  offer-    ever  they  do  eat  1  believe  they  first  kill ; 
ed  them  a  large  reward   for  one  ;  they    at  all  events,    I  conceive,   the  longer  it 
said  it  was  too  small   and   active   for    has  been  contained  in  their  bodies  the 
them  to  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  it,*  their    more  venomous  it  is,  and  the  hotter  the 
bite  being  certain  death.     It  is  thought    weatiier  the  thinner  the  venomous  fluid. 
by  the  natives  of  IncHa   and   by  many         "  I  have  teased  them  with  a  piece  of 
Europeans,  that  snake  catchers  possess    cotton,  and   made  them   expend  their 
secrets  that   enable  them  to  cure  the    poison  into  it,    and  then  cave   them    a 
bites  of  all  snakes,     I  questioned  them     fowl  to  kill,  which  was  a^  considerable 
frequently  on  the  subject,  both   when    time  in  dying.     It  is  not  fabulous,  but 
sober  and  intoxicated,  and  at  last,  for  a    true,that  they  sometimes  take  their  prey 
small  reward,  I   believe  they  disclosed    by  fascination.     I  once  witnessed  it  in 
all  they  knew,   which    I    shall    relate,    company  with  Captain  Trench,  of  the 
and  that  they  do  not  know  of  any  infal-    Bengal  Native  Infantry. — Sitting  on   a 
hble  remedy  :  their  refusing  to   catch    terrace  near  the  house,   we  observed  a 
cobra  de  moniloes  is  a  proof.  small  bird  on  a  tree  at  a  little  distance, 

■ shaking  his  wings  and  trembling:  we 

could  not  imagine  the  reason  of  it. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  we  observed  it 
fall  from  the  tree,  and  ran  to  pick  it 


*  In  general  they  are  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  little  finger,  and  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen inclies  loiiff. 
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up;  to  our  great  surprise  we  saw  a  With  this  advice  we  finish  our  re- 
largfo  snake  running  off  with  it  in  his  view,  though  we  conk!  have  wished  to 
mouth  ;  he  got  into  his  hole  l)pforp  we  illustrate  a  ((^w  of  the  Hindu  customs 
could  procure  any  thing  with  which  to  from  facts  related  by  Mr.  Johhson,  and 
destroy  him. —  showing  a  remarkable  coincidence  witW 
"  No  person  should  walk  over  grass  European  superstitions.  These,  and 
or  ihroagh  jungle  in  India  without  hav-  the  characteristic  touches  of  the  sports- 
ing  boots  on,  or  travel  without  having  man,  whicli  we  had  marked  for  no- 
some  volatile  spirits  with  him. — It  tice,  our  limits  oblige  us  to  forego;  as 
strikes  me  that  a  clever  mechanic  might  well  as  some  remarks  on  the  want  of 
invent  a  machine  upon  the  principle  of  polish  in  the  style,  and  the  presence  of 
a  cupping  glass  and  syringe,  that  would  some  strong  medical  expressions.  With 
draw  the  poison  from  the  wound,  these  drawbacks,  however,  tlie  volume 
which  also  might  be  serviceable  for  the  is  very  amusing, 
bites  of  mad  dogs." 


(London  Mag.  Feb.) 
THE     MISCELLANY. 


[We  present  our  readers  with  a  second  number  of  our  Miscellany.  We  are  glad  that 
they,  (i.  e.  many  of  them)  approve  the  plan.  It  is  something  like  an  imperium  in 
imperio,  pcrhsips,  at  first  sight  ;  only  its  policy  does  not  jar  with  the  general  interests 
of  our  vvifler  kingdom  of  learning-.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  enable  us  to  give  a  variety 
to  our  Man^-azine,  by  relieving  the  long  essays  and  more  profound  disquisitions,  by 
brief,  rare,  sparkling  facts  and  fancies.  We  shall  thus  do  a  service  to  ourselves,  and 
afford  our  more  indolent  wits  an  opportunity  of  sending  to  us  their  short  compositions 
(sudden  thoughts,  or  single  conceits.)  which  are  too  diminutive  for  regular  essays,  and 
yet  are  too  good  to  be  lost.  Our  wish  is  to  offer  t«  our  friends  (in  the  apothecary's 
phrase)  an  agreeable  mixture — where  the  salt  of  wit,  the  acid  of  satire,  the  volatile  of 
the  imagination,  the  graceful,  the  sweet,  the  liquid  flow  of  melodious  rhyme  (the  true 
aurum  pulabile)  may  meet  without  neutraliziag  each  other.  This  seems  all  ver^-  am- 
bitious, at  (irst  sight  ;   but  we  nevertheless  hope  to  accomplish  our  end.] 


TttE    CHOICE  OF    A    CRAVE. 

In  Fontenelle's  Dialogues  of  the  of  such  fancies?  No  man  thinks  or 
Dead,  Mary  Stuart  meets  Rizzio,  and  says,  that  it  will  be  agrt-eable  to  his 
by  way  of  reconciling  him  to  the  vio-  dead  body  to  be  resohed  into  dust  un- 
lonce  he  had  suffered,  says  to  him,  "  I  der  a  willow,  or  with  flowers  above  it. 
iiave  honoured  thy  memory  so  far  as  to  No — it  is,  that  whilealive  he  has  pleas- 
place  thee  in  the  tomb  of  the  Kings  of  ure  in  such  anticipations  for  his  cox- 
Scotland."  "How,"  says  the  musi-  comical  clay.  1  do  not  understand  it — 
cian,  "my  body  entombed  among  the  there  is  no  (////r/y>ro //ho  in  the  business 
Scottish  Kings?"  "Nothing  more  to  my  apprehension.  It  will  not  do  to 
true,"  replies  the  queen,  "And  I,"  reason  upon  of  course  ;  but  I  can't  teel 
says  Rizzio,  "  I  have  been  so  little  about  it.  I  am  to  blame,  1  dare  say 
sensible  of  that  fortune,  that,  believe  — but  I  can  only  laugh  at  such  under- 
me,  this  is  the  first  notice  I  ever  had  ground  whims.  "  A  good  place"  in 
of  it."  the  church-yard  !^ — the   boxes — a  front 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  that    feel-  row  !   but  why  ?     No,  I  cannot  under- 

ing,   which    is   now-a-days  so  much   in  stand  it  :  I  cannot  feel   particular  on 

fashion,   for   pickinu   out  snug  spots  to  such  a  subject  :   any  part  for  me,   as  a 

be   buried    in.     What   is   the  meaning  plain  man  says  of  a  partridge. 


THE    MEUMAID. 

The  figure  now  exhibiting  as  a  mer-    the  existence  of  sucli   an  animal,  I   beg 
maid,  having  raised  in  many  a  belief  in    leave  to  offer  you  what  I  consider  as  a 
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proof  of  its  artificial  structure,  and  that  sumes  the  character  of  a  fish,  the  spine, 

it  is  composed  of  a  baboon  and  a  fish.  Uke  that  of  other  fisjjes,  must  be  in  the 

In  taking  away  the  lower  part  of  the  centre  ;  and  if,  from  the   singularity  of 

body  of  the  monkey,  the  spine  has  been  its  structure,  it  really  did  continue  along 

preserved  entire,  and  has  been  inserted  the  back,  it  would    consequently   alter 

under  the  skin  down  the  back   of  the  the  configuration   of  tlie  fin  at  the  end 

fish,  so  as  to  show  a  continued  chain  of  of  the  tail ;    which,  being  formed  on  an 

vertebral  projections,  which  gives  it  the  elongation  of  that  bone,  must  necessa- 

appearance  of  being  the   back  of  one  rily  have  a  corresponding  arrangement: 

animal.       That   the   vertebrae   should  whereas  the   tail-fin  of  the  exhibited 

appear  in  the  upper  part  of  the  back  monster  is  evidently  formed   like  that 

might  be  expected  ;   but,   when  it   as-  of  all  other  fishes  on  a  central  spine.. 


THE    FETE-DIEU. 
1. 

By  six  o'clock  all  Paris  was  awake, 

By  seven  her  population  all  in  motion, 
Messsieurs  and  Dames  all  hurrying  for  the  sake — 

Some  few,  perhaps,  it  may  be — of  devotion  ; 
But  all  the  rest,  to  reach  that  grand  pinocle. 
Of  earthly  bliss  to  Frenchmen — a.  spectacle. 

2. 
And  really  'tis  a  pretty  sight  to  see 

Parisian  belles  tripping  on  holiday  ; 
Be  they  of  gentle  blood,  or  low  degree, 

It  matters  not,  for  all  alike  display 
Each  on  her  head  so  pretty  a  chapeau — 
You're  half  in  love  before  you  peep  below. 

3. 
Perhaps  you'd  better  not  ;  l»ut  that's  all  taste  j 

Some  think  but  lightly  of  a  face  ;  more  stress 
Is  laid  by  others  on  a  taper  waist  ; 

And  some  lay  most  upon  the  air  or  dress  ; 
Hands,  arms,  or  feet,  claim  others'  approbation  ; 
But  as  for  me,  I  like  a  combination. 

4. 
But  this  is  a  digression  :  eight  o'clock 

Froclaim'd  aloud  from  every  tower  and  steeple, 
That  jYotre  Dame,  St.  Sulpice,  and  St.  Roch, 

Were  sending  forth  their  priests  among  the  people, 
Loaded  with  blessings,  ready  to  bestow  them 
On  all  to  whom  the  morning  air  might  blow  them. 

5. 
First,  floating  banners,  moving  onward,  told 

The  holy  cavalcade  was  now  in   motion  ; 
Then  scores  of  virgins,  rather  plain  and  old 

To  be  themselves  the  objects  of  devotion, 
A  pretty  substitute  in  rose-leaves  found. 
Which  they,  from  holy  vessels,  scatter'd  round. 

6. 
Then  cavaliers,  dress'd  out  in  all  their  orders, 

Looking  less  humble  than  perhaps  they  might  ; 
And  priests,  with  crimson  robes  and  golden  borders, 

Their  precious  charge  supported,  left  and  right  ; 
And  in  the  rear,  wliicb  would  the  most  engross  you, 
Devoutly  walk'd  the  Duchesses*  and  Monsieur. 

1. 
Alas  !  alas  !  there  came  a  sad  mishap  ; 

Who  could  have  guess'd, —  the  sk}'  so  clear  at  seven  .'- 
A  flash  of  lightning,  and  a  thunder  clap, 

Raised  all  the  eyes  of  devotees  to  heaven  ; 
But  two  or  three  drops  of  rain  might  well  excuse 
Their  quick  transition  to  their  robes  and  shoes. 

8. 
The  rain  in  torrents  pour'd,  the  flowing  street 

By  Dames  and  Messieurs  was  deserted  quite  ; 

*  Berri  and  An^uleme. 
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Tims  fo  neglect  a  spiritual  treat 

For  straw  and  silixs  was  surely  far  from  right 
The  most  devout  expected  no  miracle  ; 
But  all  were  vex'd  at  losing  the  spectacle. 

9. 
The  frankincense  and  blessings  were  bestowed 

Upon  some  groups  of  raganniffin  boys, — 
Who  by  their  grinning  undevoutly  show'd 

How  wickedly  the  human  mind  enjoys 
Such  ills  as  sometimes  even  have  permission 
To  visit  princes  on  a  holy  mission. 


H.H. 


It  is  very  pleasing  to  discover  re-  ingly  fond  of  South-Down  mutton, 
deeming  points  in  characters  that  have  But  better  than  this  :  "  My  cherries,'* 
been  held  up  to  our  detestation.  The  he  says,  '^  are  the  prey  of  the  black- 
merest  trifles  are  enough,  if  they  have  birds — and  they  are  most  welcome." 
taste  but  of  common  humanity.  1  This  is  a  little  trait  of  character,  which, 
have  never  thought  very  ill  of  Wilks  in  my  mind,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins, 
since  I  discovered  that  he  was  exceed- 


THE    BURYING     GROIND 

I  profitted  by  a  fine  October  day  to 
make  the  round  of  the  burying-place  of 
Pere  La  Chaise.  It  excites  even 
more  varied  emotions  than  the  opera  : 
Contemplation,  surprise,  terror,  remem- 
brances, reflections,  fill  your  imagina- 
tion, impress  every  movement  with  si- 
lence and  timidity.  Here  pride  and 
vanity  have  extended  their  privileges 
to  the  tomb.  The  common  trench  is 
for  the  poor — they  are  thrown  togeth- 
er pele-mele;  others  have  a  five  years' 
lease  of  their  grave — humble  tenants^ 
still  subject  to  removals.  Others, 
again, carrying  love  of  property  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  existence,  have  ac- 
quired for  ever  their  four  square  feet — 
to  this  extent  is  now  reduced  their  part 
of  five  hundred  acres.  All  the  ceno- 
taphs, all  the  marbles,  all  the  funeral 
colunm^',  are  graven  but  with  tears  and 
sighs.  Sometimes  the  expressions  of 
grief  are  very  diflTuse ;  sometimes  of  a 
more  aflecting  brevity.  Here  \  read 
Ah  !  there,  Alas  !  and  a  little  further, 
To-morrow  !  Observing  this  concert 
of  grief  and  despair,  I  asked  myself  if 
all  this  was  very  sincere.  I  amused 
myself  with  imagining  ail  suddenly  res- 
tored to  life,  these  fathers,  mothers,  un- 
cles and  aunts,  so  warmly  regretted, 
retDiniiig  to  Paris  alive  and  well,  and 
reriainiir.g  their  property  from  their 
adectionate  ?ons,  tender  thuighters,  and 
inconsnhible  nephews  and  neices.What 
a  revolution  it  would  make  !  what  ly- 
ing epitiitlis  ihey   would  be  !    1  went 


op     FERE     i,A    CHAISE. 

from  tomb  to  tomb  fancying  a  resurrec- 
tion from  each.  Already  I  saw  Geof- 
fry  seizing  his  critical  sceptre,  question- 
ing the  success  of  Sylla  and  Hegulus, 
and  the  rising  note  of  Mademoiselle 
Mante ;  TAbbe  Delille,  and  other 
academicians,  seeking  their  arm  chairs 
in  vain  ;  M.  Agasse  grasping  the  Mon- 
iteur  as  proprietor  again  ;  M.  Micoud 
reclaiming  his  prefecture  de  TOurthe; 
Peauvilliers  his  coftee-house  ;  M.  Jour- 
nie-Aubert  his  senatorship  ;  M.  Sicard 
his  place  of  perpetual  secretary  ;  M. 
Vanderberghe  his  upholstery  ;  Vigier 
his  baths,  and  Tortoni  his  pistaccio 
ices.  I  know  not  what  a  disorder  such 
a  resurrection  would  occasion  in  Paris; 
I  will  not  pursue  the  consequences  ; 
I  fear  the  efiects  of  this  dream  even  on 
the  timid  hearts  of  the  heirs.  With 
what  consternation  would  they  hear 
the  singular  excuse  made  me  the  other 
morning  b}'  a  person  who  was  mistaken 
in  aftirming  before  twenty  persons  that 

M.  le    Dortnir     was    dead. 

"  Dead  !  "  replied  I,  "  1  met  him  this 
morning."  '  1  can  assure  you  he  is 
dead.'  "  And  1  declare  1  met  him 
this  morning,  and  shook  hands  with 
him."  '  Wait  one  moment :  ah,  1  had 
forgotten  ;  but  he  is  not  the  less  dead 
for  all  that.  I  should  have  told  you, 
he  has  rendered  such  service  to  the 
burying  ground  of  I'ere  La  ChaiNe, 
that  he  has  recovered  a  passport  to 
leave  it  twice  a-week." 
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FAIR   INKS. 


0  SAW  yc  not  fair  Ines  ? — 

Slie's  f;;'oiie  into  the  \V'est, 
To  dazzle  w!ien  the  sun  is  down, 

And  rob  the  world  of  rest. 
She  took  our  day-lig-ht  with  her, 

The  smiles  tluit  we  love  best  ; 
With  morning-  blushes  on  her  cheek 

And  pearls  upon  her  breast. 
2. 

0  turn  asrain,  fair  Ines, 
Before  the  fall  of  night, 

For  fear  the  moon  should  shine  alose, 
And  stars  unrivallM  bright  : 

And  blessed  will  the  lover  be 
That  walks  beneath  their  light, 

And  breathes  the  love  against  thy  cheek 
I  dare  not  even  write  ! 
3. 

1  saw  thee,  lovely  Ines, 
Descend  along  the  shore. 

With  bands  of  noble  gentlemen, 
And  banners  waved  before  ; 


And  g'entle  youths,  and  maidens  gay, 

And  snowy  plumes  they  wore  ; — 
It  would  have  been  a  beauteous  dream— 
If  it  had  been  no  more  ! 
4. 
Alas,  alas,  fair  Ines  ! 

She  went  away  with  song, 
^^'ith  music  waiting  on  her  steps, 
And  shoutings  of  the  throng  ; 
But  some  were  sad,  and  felt  no  mirth, 

But  only  music's  wrong. 
In  .rounds  that  sung,  farewell — farewell; 
To  her  you've  lov'd  so  long. 
5. 
Farewell,  farewell,  fair  Ines  ; 

That  vessel  never  bore 
So  fair  a  lady  on  its  deck, 

Nor  danced  so  light  before  ; — 
Alas  !  for  pleasure  on  the  sea. 
And  sorrow  on  the  shore, — 
The  smile  that  blest  one  lover's  heart 
Has  broken  many  more.  H. 


OBITUARY. 


Lately  died  at  Strasbiirgh,  in  the 
31st  year  of  his  age,  the  celebrated 
Italian  philosopher  Popolino.  He 
had  been  employed  on  certain  poison- 
ous and  other  pungent  experiments, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  red  Indians  and 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  Antiqiia 
Scotia.  His  preparations  were  gener- 
ally in  the  shape  of  a  powder  (for  the 
sake  of  its  bearing  land-carriage),  and 
on  applying  some  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  No.  37  to  his  nostrils,  he  fell 
down  and  expired  in  a  moment.  The 
world  will  long  have  cause  to  lament 
the  premature  decease  of  this  great  phi- 
losopher and  sage.  A  few  particulars 
of  his  early  life  have  escaped ;  and  as 
we  believe  that  they  are  not  generally 
known  in  England,  we  shall  lay  them 
before  our  readers. 

Piefro  Pinto  Popolino  was  born  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Peschiera,  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  in  the  midst  of  the  cold 
weather  of  1791.  His  father  claimed 
(and  he  insisted)  on  being  descended  in 
a  right  line  from  the  famous  Gasco 
Mendez,  formerly  one  of  the  self-elected 
Dukes  of  Trieste  When  very  young, 
scarcely  exceeding  the  tender  ao;e  of 
eleven  years,  young  Popolino,  it  is  said 
used  to  sing  the  verses  of  Catullus  in 
an  extraordinary  way,  and  to  accom- 
pany them  with  his  violin.  It  was 
confidently   expected   that   he     would 
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become  a  shining  ornament  in  the  mu- 
sical circles.     One   day,    however,  he 
became  acquainted  with  two  travellers 
from  North  Britain,  who  were  regaling 
themselves    with  a  '  hagais'  or  rather 
an  olla  podrida,  (the  landlord  was  a 
Spaniard,)  and  some  pickled  herrings, 
in  the  "  public"  at  Peschiera.     These 
gentlemen  took  great  quantities  of  snuff, 
which  seemed  to  enable  them  to  argue 
with  infinite  vivacity.      Young  Popoli- 
no begged  a  pinch,  and  sneezed.     He 
begged   another,    and  sneezed    again. 
This  seemed  to  him  very  extraordina- 
ry.    Begging  a  third  pinch,  he  put  it 
carefully  in  a  small    piece   of  whity- 
brown  paper,  and  took  it  home  with  a 
view  to   ascertain    what    its    peculiar 
virtues  were.     This  trifling  incident  it 
was   which   turned  his  genius  into  the 
road  of  practical  philosophy.     A  few 
years  afterwards  he  came  over  to^  Eng- 
land,  and  entered  himself  as  a  pupil  of 
the   celebrated  Fribourg.      He  became 
the  inventor  of  <'  Canaster,'^ of  No.  37, 
of  The  floral  mixture,  and  even  made 
some  improvements  in  "  high-dried  " 
He  was  a   great  advocate  for  the  sys- 
tem    of  driving   out    one    disease    by 
another  ;  and  invented  a  poison    made 
of  the   Lamns   and    T.'V?f/iRS— Indian 
specifics)  which,  had  it  been   adi-pted, 
would  have  complptelv  put  the  mensles 
to  flight,  and  expatriated  the  hydro- 
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phobia.  lie  was  tiie  only  person  ac- 
quaintod  with  the  virtues  of  Dr.  Solo- 
mon's Bahii  of  (iilead,  anri  Dr.  Brocl- 
um's  nervous  cordial.  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  Day  and  Martin's  blacking, 
and  the  Congreve  rockets  (he  sold  the 
patents  to  the  present  proprietors  )  He 
was  the  first  man  who  perceived  the 
connexion  between  the  Aurora  Bore- 
alis  and  the  French  Revolution.  He 
constructed  the  automaton  chess  play- 
er and  the  invisible  girl,  and  gave  the 
first  hint  of  lighting  London  with  gas. 
He  was  an   excellent  arithmetician,  a 


sound  theologian,  a  good  poet  and 
whist-player,  a  tender  father  of  a  fami- 
ly, and  a  virtuous  man.  He  has  left  a 
wife  and  1 7  small  children  to  lament  his 
death,  which  will  be  long  felt,  not  only 
by  them,  but  by  the  whole  scientific 
and  literary  world.  He  is  buried  in  the 
Protestant  church  at  Strasburch,  and 
a  tomb,  with  an  elegant  inscription,  by 
Messrs.  Mokrifdmsky  and  Price, 
(proprietors  of  the  Russia  oil,)  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory. 

Gust.  Vostermann. 


GERMAN    HONESTY 

"An  inhabitant  of  Leipsic,"  says 
Madame  de  Stael,  "  having  planted  an 
apple  tree  on  the  borders  of  a  public 
walk,  affixed  a  notice  to  it,  requesting 
that  people  would  not  jzather  the  fruit." 
How  the  wiseacres  and  "  knowing- 
ones"  laugh  at  the  trusting  simpleton  ! 
But  hark  !  "  not  an  apple  was  stolen 
during  ten  years."  So  mufh  for  a  peo- 
ple, all  of  whom  read  and  think.     In 


AND    SIMPLICITY. 

England  there  are  not  a  ft^w  who  have- 
resisted  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  lest 
it  should  corrupt  them  ;  but,  with  the- 
protection  of  ignorance,  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  apple-tree  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  ?  What 
a  contrast  between  this  respected  tree 
with  hs  harmless  defence,  and  the  steel- 
traps  and  spring-guns  of  our  British  Po- 
mona .' 


PRESENCE    OF    MI 

It  has  been  questioned  amonsrst  the 
learned,  whether  there  be  such  things 
(or  nothings)  as  ghosts  ;  but  whether 
or  not.  and  leaving  this  argument  to 
the  curious,  the  following  may  be  relied 
upon  as  an  instance  of  extraordinary 
presence  of  mind  in  an  apparition. 

In  the  year  1421,  the  widow  of 
Ralph  Cranbourne,  of  Dipmore  F^nd, 
in  the  parish  of  Sandhurst,  Perks,  was 
one  midnight  alarmed  by  a  noise  in  her 
bed-chamber,  and,  looking  up.  she  saw 
at  her  bed  foot  the  appearance  of  a 
Skeleton  Twhich  she  verily  believed 
WMs  her  Husband.)  nodding  and  talk- 
ing to  her  upon  its  fintrers,  or  finger- 
bones,  after  the  manner  of  a  dumb  per- 
son. Whereupon  she  was  so  terrified, 
that  nfier  striving  to  scream  aloud, 
w''irh  she  could  not.  for  her  tongue 
clave  to  her  mouth,  she  fell  backward 
as  in  a  swoon  :  vet  not  so  insensible 


ND    IN    A    GHOST. 

withal  but  she  could  see  that  at  this  the 
Figure  became  agitated  and  distressed, 
and  would  have  clasped  her,  but  upon 
her  appearance  of  loathing  it  desisted, 
only  moving  its  jaw  upward  and  down- 
ward, as  if  it  would  cry  for  help  but 
could  not  for  want  of  its  parts  of 
speech.  At  length,  she  growing  more 
and  more  faint,  and  likely  to  die  of  tear, 
the  Spectre  suddenly,  and  as  if  at  a 
thought,  began  to  swing  round  its  hand, 
which  was  loose  at  the  wrist,  with  a 
brisk  motion,  and  the  finger  bones 
being  long  and  hard,  and  striking  sharp- 
ly against  each  other,  made  a  loud 
noise,  like  to  the  springing  of  a  watch- 
man's rattle.  At  which  alarm,  the 
neighbours  running  in.  stouMy  armed,  as 
against  thieves  or  murderers,  the  spec- 
tre suddenly  depaited. 

Hist.  Berks,  vol.  xxi\  p.  976. 


RHEtJ.MATISM. 


Sir — .As  the  excellent  writer  of  your  may  I  be  allowed  (in  confirmation  of 

Medi'^al  Reports*  has  this  month  rec-  the  Doctor's  recommendation,^  to  state, 

ommended    wash-leather  waistcoats  as  that  I  have  been  in  the  h;d)it  of  wearing 

4  preventive  and  cure  of  rheumatism,  one  for  some  considerable  time ;  and 

•  See  next  paji. 
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that,  in  my  case,  it  has  been  attended  My  mode  of  wearinj^  it  is  between  my 

with  the  mest  beneficial  effect.      It  is  flannel  waistcoat  and  shirt;    and  1  can 

my  usual  practice  to  take  to   it  about  assure   your   readers,  that,    since  my 

the  middle  of  November,  and  to  cast  it  adoption  of  it,   I   have  been   entirely 

off  some  time  in  the  spring  ;  the  partic-  free  from  rhvumatic  pains,   to  which  I 

ular  time    depends  upon   the  season,  was  previously  subject.  b.  z. 

MEDICAL    REPORT 
Of  Diseaset,  ire.  occurring  in  tfie  JVestcrn  District  of  the  City  Dispensary,    By  D.  Uivins,  M.D, 

The  prevalence  and  obstinate  sever-  would  prove  a  poor  inefficacious  affair, 

Jty    of  coughs  are   the  circumstances  were  it  never  to  act  but  in  obedience  to 

which  have  particularised    the  present  the  dicta  of  pathology.     Our  continen 

and  immediately.preceding  months,  in  tal   neighbours,  the   French,  condemn 

reference  to  medical  requisites  :  to  such  British   practice  as  empirical ;  but  the 

a  degree  has  this  been  the  case,  that   it  most  triumphant  reply  to  this  cliarffe  is 

may  be  almost  said,  with  stronger  than  the  superior  success   of    the    Lnglish 


physicians.  Disease  with  us  is  often 
done  away  with  by  decided  measures, 
long  before  the  gallic  school  of  tissue 
and  texture  practitioners  would  have 
determined  upon  the  organ  implicated, 
or  the  remedial  indications  demanded. 
The  F  rench  are  good  ii)vestis;ators  of 
disordered  lesion,  it  is  allowed, but  dex- 


poetical  affirmation- 

Those  eouffti  now  who  never  coughM  befofe, 

AbiI  those  who  always  cough'd  now  cough  the  more. 

The  character  of  these  pulmonary  af- 
fections has  of  course  been  more  or 
less  regulated  by  constitutional  tenden- 
cies in  the  individual  subject ;  but  their 
leading  features  have  proved   rather  of         .... 

the   asthmatic   than    of  the  phthisical  ^'"'"'ty  •"  t^e  mspection  of  a  dead  body 

kind,  and  they  have  thus  called  for,  and  ^"^^  ""^  necessarily  imply  an  efficient 

borne,    those    stimulating      remedies,  P'-^ftice   upon  the  livmg;    nay,  it  is 

which,  when   employed  in  truly  con-  possible  for  morbid  anatomy   (in  mod- 

sumptive  ailments,  are  much  wore  than  oration   the  most  useful  of  all  medical 

useless.     Many  of  the  patent  prescrip-  studies,)  to  be  earned   to  an    ultra  ex- 

fions,  named   "Cough   drops,"   might  tent  by  encouraging   analytic  mmutiee 

properly   be   labelled    with    the   word  ^°  ^'^^  exclusion  of  s^^nthKic  and   per- 


*•'  Poison,"  were  they  intended  only  for 
the  eye  and  the  stomach  of  the  con- 
sumptive invalid, — the  principle  of 
their  efficacy  in  any  case  being  that  of 
exciting  those  parts  of  the  pulmonary 


vading  principles.  French  medicine, 
like  French  art,  is  full  of  correct  little- 
nesses and  beautiful  fragments  ;  but  it 
is  wanting  in  the  commanding  spirit  of 
a   combininsf    whole.      It   is    outliny 


organs  which  in  phthisis  are  already  in  ^"'^  ^^''^J  ^"'^  ^*^" 
a  state  of  morbid  excitation.  Some  A  curious  case  of  nervous  affection 
practitioners,  indeed,  call  in  question  is  now  under  the  Reporter's  care.  A 
the  rectitude  of  expectorant  agency,  as  child,  about  six  years  old,  who  is  with- 
applicable  to  any  sort  of  pectoral  dis-  out  the  smallest  manifestation  of  dis- 
order ;  while  others,  again,  deny  that  ease  during  the  day,  awakes  in  the 
balsamics  and  demulcents  have  more  night  with  involuntary  laughter,  at- 
than  an  imaginary  efficacy,  seeing  that  tended  with  some  gesticulations,  which 
the  parts  supposed  to  be  sheathed  and  last  frequently  till  the  time  of  rising, 
soothed  by  these  substances  never  ac-  Upon  it  being  mentioned  to  the  parents 
tually  come  in  contact  with  them,  but  that  the  disorder  was  probably  a  spe- 
pass  down  another  chamber,  viz.  thro'  cies  of  St.  Vitus's  dance,  they  directly 
the  gullet  into  the  stomach  ;  while  it  is  told  the  writer  that  a  family,  who  lived 
the  wind-pipe  and  lungs,  not  the  aeso-  opposite  them,  had  recently  been  af- 
phagus  and  stomach,  which  the  disor-  fected  with  that  coujplaint  ;  and  that 
dered  action  implicates.  These  objec-  their  children  had  intently  noticed,  and 
tions,  however,  in  both  instances  seem  occasionally  imitated,  them.  This, 
to  be  too  much  founded  on  the  refine-  then,  is  probably  the  source  of  the  dis- 
inents  of  theory,  and  to  stand  in  oppo-  order  in  the  present  instance  ;  and  it  is 
sition  to  truth  :     medicine,    after  all,  likely,  as  suggested  by  an  ingenious 
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fripiifl,  that  the  malady  is  a  species  of 
oneirodynia,  as  well  as  chorea  ;  that 
the  child  had  been  impressed  in  its 
dreams  with  what  it  had  seen  during  its 
w  ikinjr  hours,  and  that  such  im[)ression 
lind  thus  become  associated  with  the 
time  and  circumstance  otsleep.  Dreams 
perhaps  modify,  and  in  a  manner  du- 
piicatr.  existence,  more  than  we  are 
generally  aware  Not  long  since,  a 
case  of  well  nrirked  epilepsy  was  seen 
by  the  writer,  which  originated  in  the 
following  manner.  The  subject  of  it, 
a  young  girl  in  the  lower  walks  of  life, 
had  been  engaged  with  some  loose  com- 
panions in  throwing  stones  at  the  skel- 
etons tliat  are  disgustingly  gibbeted  on 
the  shores  of  the  Thames.  It  s°en)s 
that  in  tlie  first  instance  the  poor  girl 
considered  this  pastime  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  innocent  fun  and  frohc  ;  but,  in 
the  visions  of  the  succeeding  night,  she 
conceived  a  horror  of  the  act,  and,  as 
just  stated,  epilepsy  was  the  conse- 
quence,— a  disorder  with  which  she 
will  probably  be  aflected,  from  slight 
causes,  during  the  whole  of  her  life. 


The  boy  to  whom  allusion  has  just 
been  made  is  under  a  tonic  plan  of 
treatment,  the  medicine  principally 
consisting  of  the  Nifrns  arfrent>,am\  he 
already  shows  signs  of  improvement. 

The  continued  severity  of  the  weath- 
er induces  tne  writer  to  reiterate  his 
recommendation  of  wash  leather  waist- 
coats. It  is  only  they  who  have  tried 
the  expedient  that  can  conceive  the 
comfort  of  it.  The  Reporter  would 
almost  as  soon  part  with  his  own  skin 
as  the  additional  one  he  has  adopted. 
Till  he  wore  the  material  in  question, 
he  scarcely  knew  the  feeling  of  warmth 
during  the  winter  season  :  he  now, 
with  less  exterior  clothing  than  before, 
finds  himself  comparatively  indifferent 
to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  "  G(vl"s 
blessing  fsays  Sancho  Panza,)  be  upon 
that  man  who  first  invented  sleep  ;  it 
covers  one.  all  over  like,  a  garment/* 
So  does  wash  leather,  says  the  writer 
of  these  Reports  ;  and  so  will  every 
one  say  who  shall  make  an  essay  of 
its  virtue.  D.  Uwi'ns. 

London,  Jan.  30,  1823. 
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COVENT  GARDEN. 
shiel's  new  tr.\gf,dy,the  huguenot. 

The  scene  is  liiid  at  Orleans,  where  Adol- 
plius  Polionac,  the  Convict  or  Huguenot 
(Mr,  Macready.)  is  foulid  among  the  crim- 
inals, condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment for  murder.  In  the  same  city  resides 
his  eaily  love,  Margaret  (Miss  F.H.Kelly) 
the  daughter  ofRomond  (Mr.Bartley,)  of 
a  high  but  impoverished  family,  and  on  the 
eve  of  marriage  with  the  Duke  Montville 
(Mr.  Yates,)  in  order  to  rescue  her  parent 
from  distiess.  Having  saved  the  Gaoler's 
child,  Adolphus  is  permitted,  by  his  conni- 
vance, to  witness  this  ceremony.  The  chants 
and  prayers  proceed,  (rather  too  far  as  we 
think  for  the  Stage,)and  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion is  about  to  be  given,  when  he  arrives, 
mulfled  up,  at  the  altar  ;  addresses  tiie  bride, 
and,  in  consequence  of  her  discovering  him, 
she  falls  lifeless  on  the  ground.  La  Roche, 
an  ecclesiastic  (Mr.  Abbott,)  has  before  pre- 
vented Montvllle  from  ofiering  violence  to 
Adolphus, but,  in  his  rage,  he  now  commands 
his  disgui.^c  to  be  stripped  off,  and  the  red 
brand  upon  his  arn>  being  exposed,  he  is  sent 
to  execution.  'I'hiis  concludes  the  third  Act, 
with  a  fine  dramatic  eflect,  of  which  Mr. 
Macrr aily  makes  a  powerful  use.  Romon<l 
now  iusi-:ts  on  tlie  infamy  of  her  lover  to 
Margaret,  but  she  will  not  listen  to  the  charge 
of  guilt  against  him  whom  her  heart  has 
■felectud  and  adorned  with  every  virtue  and 


honour  Her  father  casts  her  ofl';  she  meets 
Adolphus  on  his  way  to  death,  she  implores 
him  to  pronounce  but  one  word  "innocent," 
that  she  may  believe  him  to  all  the  world. 
This  word  he  cannot  speak,  for  he  is  bound 
by  an  oath  not  to  reveal  the  secret  of  his 
wronsf'ul  suflerings,  which  woidd  bring  de- 
struction on  the  head  of  his  father,  Count 
Polignac,  who  now  appears  led  in,  blind  and 
dying,  by  an  attendant.  He  has  come  to 
Orleans  in  quest  of  his  son,  and  at  the  last 
extremity  of  expiring  nature,  he  is  discov- 
ered by  him  as  he  is  conducted  to  the  scaf- 
fold. A  very  striking  and  pathetic  scene 
ensues  ;  the  father  is  consigned  to  the  liu- 
manity  of  La  Roche,  and  the  victim  of  fdial 
piety  advances  to  the  block.  Marsraret  ar- 
rives to  meet  him  in  death,  and  their  haj)- 
less  loves  and  destiny  are  treated  with  po- 
etic nerve  no  less  than  with  histrionic  ener- 
gy. At  the  fatal  moment  of  eternal  sepa- 
ration, however,  La  Roche  returns :  the 
aged  {'ount  is  dead,  and  has  revealed  that 
truth  which  excidpates  his  son,  and  can 
never  affect  himself  more.  On  this  consum- 
mation the  curtain  descends. 

From  the  sketch  we  have  given  of  tiie 
plot  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  perhajis  rather  below  the  stan- 
dard of  tragedy.  But  much  depends  on  the 
genius  with  which  even  common  materials 
are  treated. 


(       85       ) 

(Literary  Gazette,  Jan.) 
MELODIES    OF    SCOiLAXD.* 


!E  have  now  before  us  the  lst,2d, 
and  4lh  vfilunies  of  this  collec- 
tion (the  3d  has  not  reached  us,  and  we 
do  not  know  that  tlie  nth  has  yet  been 
published,)  and  shall  endeavour  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  some  of  their  attrac- 
tions. IJut  previous  to  entering  upon 
the  subject  of  Song,  we  beg  to  say 
something  on  the  Preface.  In  this, Mr. 
Thomson  enumerates  the  sources  ex- 
plored for  the  simple  and  pure  melodies 
of  his  native  land  ;  justly  congratulates 
himself  on  his  good  fortune  in  enlisting 
musical  talents  of  so  high  an  order  as 
those  employed  on  the  work,  especially 
in  fiaydn,  who  devoted  three  years  to 
the  ciiaracteristic  and  delightful  sym- 
phonies, of  which  he  composed  about 
one  half  ;  and,  lastly,  states  the  names 
of  the  distinguished  bards  who,  after 
Burns,  poured  their  contributions  into 
his  splPHflid  store,  among  whom  we 
recognize  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Camj)bell, 
Joanna  Baillie,  Mrs.  Orant,  Sir  A, Bos- 
well, .Mrs.  J.  Hunter,  and  W.  Smyth, 
besides  selections  from  Rarasay,Thom- 
son, Hamilton, Macneil,  Hogg,&c.  &c. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  editor  of  this  publication  to. 
heighten  and  refine  that  amusement  : 
and  accordingly,  amidst  all  the  variety 
of  admirable  songs  which  these  vohnnes 
contain,  whether  of  the  plaintive,  ama- 
tory, gay,  or  huaiorous  class,'  not  one 
will  be  found  offensive  to  the  purest 
mind,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  inimical 
to  female  delicacy.  To  illustrate  this 
great  commendation,  we  shall  present 
our  readers  with  a  lew  specimens  of  the 
novelties  here  introduced.  We  begin 
with  an  original  of  the  immortal 
Burns  : 

BONNY    WEE    THING. 

Bonny  wee  thin;?,  canny  wee  thiiipr. 

Lovely  wee  things,  welt  thou  mine 
I  would  wear  thee  in  my  bo^oin, 

Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 
Wishfully  I  look  and  lan^iiish 

In  that  bonny  face  of  ihiue, 
And  my  heart  it  stounds  with  ang;uish. 

Lest  my  wee  thing  be  not  mine. 

Bonny  wee  thing,  canny  wee  ihintr, 
Lovely  wee  Ihinp;,  wert  thou  mine 

I  would  wear  thee  in  my  bosom, 
Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 


Wit.and  grace,  and  love,  and  beauty, 

III  one  ciinstellation  shine  ; 
To  adore  thee  is  my  duty, 

Goddess  of  this  soul  oi  mine. 

To  follow  this  simple  song  we  take 
one  by  the  living  ornaments  of  Scot- 
land, Sir  W.  Scott. 

Nora's  vow. 

Hear  what  Kigliland  Nora  said: 
"  The  Earlie's  son  I  will  not  wed. 
Should  alt  the  race  of  Nature  die. 
And  none  t)e  left  but  he  and  I. 
For  all  ihep;old,    /or  all  the  gear. 
And  all  the  lauds  both  far  and  near. 
That  ever  valour  lost  or  won, 
I  would  not  wed  the  Earlie's  son." 

'A  maiden's  vows,  (old  Callum  spotce,) 
Are  lightly  made  and  lightly  brolie  ; 
The  lieather  on  the  mnuniaiu's  height 
Begins  to  bloom  in  purple  light; 
The  I'rost-wind  soon  shall  sweij)  away 
That  lustre  deep  fioiii  glen  and  Ijiae  ; 
Yet,  Nora,  eie  its  blootii  be  gone, 
May  blithely  wed  the  Earlie's  sou.' 

"The  swan,"  she  said,  "  the  lake's  clear  breast 
May  barter  for  the  eagle's  nest ; 
The  Awe's  fierce  stream   may  Isackward  turn, 
Ben-Cruachan  fall,  and  crush  Kilehurn. 
Our  kilted  clans,  when  blood  is  high, 
Before  their  foes  may  turn  and  fly  ; 
But  I.  were  all  these  marvels  done. 
Would  never  wed  the  Earlie's  son." 

Still  in  the  water-lily's  shade 

Her  wonted  nest  the  wild  swan  made, 

Ben-Cruachan  stand?  as  fast  as  ever, 

Still  downward  f.iams  the  Awe's  fierce  river; 

To  shun  the  clash  of  foemen's  steel, 

No  highland  brogue  has  turn'd  the  heel  r 

But  Nora's  heart  is  lost  and  won, 

—  She's  wedded  to  the  Earlie's  son  ! 

In  the  second  volume  we  find  a  pret- 
ty descriptive  ballad  to  the  air  lately 
rendered  so  popular  by  Miss  Stephens, 
"  O  Charlie  is  my  darling." 

O  CHARLIE  IS  MY  DARLINO. 

' Twas  on  a  Monday  morning, 

M'liei!  birds  were  singing  cltfar. 

That  Chailie  to  the  Highlands  came, 

'I'he   gallant  Chevalier, 

O  Charlie  is  my   darling, 

My  darling,  my  darling, 

O    Charlie  is  ray  darling, 

The  young  Chevalier. 


*  The  Select  Melodies  of  Scotland,  interspersed 
with  those  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  nnited  to  the  Songs 
of  R.  Burns,  Sir  W.  Scott,  ike.  &c..  in  5  vols.  By 
George  Thomson,  1823. 
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■When  Charlie  to  Gleiiiinnincame, 

Tochast  the  hart  and  hind, 
O    many  chief  his  banner  braid 

Was  waving  in  t!ie  wind.— 0  Charlie,  C'c, 
Thfy  wou'dna  biilc  to  chate  the  roes, 

Or  start  the  mniiniain  deer. 
But  aff  they  march'd  wi' Cbarlie, 

The  gallant  Chevalier.— 0  Charlie,  &c. 
Now  tip  the  wild  GleneTij, 

And  down  by  Lochy  side. 
Young  Malcolin  leaves  his  shealing, 
And  Donald  leaves  his  bride,— O  Charlie,  &e. 

Out  o'er  the  rocky  moitntaiD, 

And  down  the  primi"ose  glen, 
Of  naething  else  our  lasses  sing, 

But  Charlie  and  his  men.- 0  Charlie,  i}c, 
When  Charlie  to  Dunedin  came, — 

In  haste  to  Holyrood 
Came  many  a  fair  and  stately  dame, 

Of  noble  name  and  blood.— 0  Charlie,  &c. 
They  proudly  wore  the  milk-whita  rose 

For  hira  they  lo>d  sae  dear, 
And  gied  their  sons  to  Charlie, 

The  young  Chevalier.— 0  Charlie,  ire. 
And  many  a  gallant  Scottish  chief 

Came  round  their  Prince  to  cheer, 
For  Charlie  wa^  their  darling. 

The  young  Chevalier.  —0  Charlie,  iye. 
And  wlien  they  feasted  in  the  ha', 

Each   loyal  heart  was  gay, 
And  ay  where  Charlie  cast  hiseen 

They  shed  a  kind  y  ray.— 0  Charlie,  &e. 
.\round  our  Scottish  thistle's  head 

There's   many  a  pointtd  sptar. 
And  many  a  sword  shall  wave  around 

Our  young  Chevalier.— 0  Charlie,  ii'c 

The  following  words  by  Mr.  J  Rich- 
ardson, to  the  well-known  tune  of"  Fy 
gar  rub  her  o'er  wi  strae,"  are  elegant 
and  forcible  : 

O  Nancy  wilt  thoa  leave  the  town. 
And  go  with  me  where  Nature  dwells  ; 
I'll  lead  thee  to  a  fairer  scene 
Than  painter  feigns,  or  poet  tells. 
In  spring,  I'll  place  the  snow-drop  fair 
Upon  thy  fairer,  sweeter  breast; 
With  lovely  roses  round  ihy  head 
At  summer  eve  slialt  thou  be  drest. 

In  autumn  «Iien  the  rustling  leaf" 
Shall  warn  us  of  the  parting  year, 
I'll  Irad  tlicc  to  yon  woody  glen, 
The  redbreast's  ev'ning  song  to  hear. 
And  when  (he  winler's  dreary  night 
Forbids  us  leave  our  shelter'd  eot, 
Then  in  the  treasure  of  thy  mind 
Shall  naturi's  charms  be  all  forgot. 

To  conclude!  our  notice,  we  select 

CLKRK   RICIIAnD  AND  ]\IAIO  MARIJAUJJT. 

Ihcre  were  two  who  loved  each  oihfr 

For  many  years,  till  hate  did  siart ; 

And  yet  they  never  quite  could  smother 

The  former  love  that  warm'd  their  heai  t : 
And  Imtb  did  love,  and  both  did  hate, 
Till  both  fulfill'd  the  will  of  fate 


Yejirs  after,  and  the  maid  did  marry 
One  that  her  heart  had  ne'er  approv'd  l 

Nor  longer  eould  Clerk  Richard  tarry, 
Where  he  had  Inst  al  I  that  he  lov'd  : 

To  foreign  lands  he  reckless  went. 

To  nourish  love,  hate,  discontent. 

A  word,  an  idle  word  vt  folly. 

Had  spill'd  their  love  when  it  was  yonngy 
And  hatred,  grief,  and  melancholy, 

In  either  heart  as  idly  sprung  : 
And  yet  they  loved,  and  hate  did  wane. 
And  much  they  wished  to  meet  again. 

Of  Richard  still  is  Margaret  dreaming;. 

His  image  lingered  in  her  breast ; 
And  oft  at  midnight  to  her  seeming 

Her  former  lover  stood  contest ; 
And  shedd  ing  on  her  bosom  tears. 
The  bitter  wrecks  of  happier  years. 

Where'er  he  went,  by  land  or  ocean. 
Still  Richard  sees  Dame  Margaret  there { 

And  e»ery  throb  and  kind  emetion 
His  bosoiB  knew  were  felt  for  her : 

And  never  new  love  hath  he  cherished. 

The  power  to  love  with  first  love  perished. 

Home>Tard  is  Clerk  Richard  sailing. 

An  altered  man  from  him  of  old ; 
His  hate  had  changed  to  bitter  wailing. 

And  love  resumed   its  wonted  hold 
Upon  his  heart,  which  yearned  to  see 
Tha  haunts  and  lOves  of  infancy. 

He  knew  her  faithless,— nathless  ever 
He  loved  her  though  no  more  his  own  ; 

Nor  could  he  proudly  now  dissever 
The  chain  that  round  his  heart  was  thrown  } 

He  loved  her  without  hope,  yet  true, 

And  sought  her,  but  to  say  Adieu. 

For  even  in  parting  there  is  pleasure, 
A  sad  sweet  joy  that  wrings  the  soul  ; 

And  there  is  griof  surpassing  me-asure. 
That  will  notbide  nor  brook  controul  ; 

And  yet  a  formal  fond   leave  taking 

Does  ease  the  heart  albeit  by  breaking. 

Ah  !  there  is  something  in  the  feeling 

And  trembling  falter  of  the  hand  ; 
And  something  in  the  tear  down  stealing. 

And  voice  so  broken,  yet  so  bland  ; 
And  something  in  the  word  Farewell, 
Which  worketh  like  a  powerful    spell. 

These  lovers  met  and  never  parted  ; 

They  met  as  lovers  won'  to  do. 
Who  meet  when  both  are  broken-hearted, 

To  breathe  a  l:.st  and  long  adieu. 
Pale  Margaret  wept,  Ckrk  Kiiliard  sighed. 
And  in  each  other's  arms  they  died. 

From  these  specimens  (though  we 
cannot  exhibit  the  sweet  music  attach- 
ed to  them,)  our  readers  may  gather 
that  this  work  is  most  worthy  of  the 
lovers  of  harmony.  We  know  no  mu- 
sical collection  at  all  equal  to  it,  and 
are  sine  it  will  afford  the  utmost  de- 
light in  every  family  circle  where  it  h« 
received. 
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(London  Magazines,  February.) 

PENELLA.  They  get  a  little  charcoal  and  an  earth* 

The  character  of  Fenella   (says   a  en  pot,  with  which  they  make  then- cof- 

Correspondent'i  in  Peveril  ol'the  Peak,  fee   and   soup.     Those    who   are  able 

has    been   considered   as   too     hiuhly  breakfast  at  a  coffee-house,  and  dine  at 

wrought   for  nature ;    but  it  falls   far  a    restaurateur's.     A     Frenchman    of 

short  of  the  true   character  which    ap-  small  inr(  me,  who  has  no  housekeep- 

pears  to  have  sat  for  the   portrait — the  ing,  breakfasts   upon    dry  bread,  and 

celebrated   Carrahoo.       Her  self-coni-  dint-s  at  a  restaurateur's,  for  22  sous  to 

mand  was  so  great,  that   no    praises  of  2  francs,  according  to  his  means,  where 

her  beauty,  threatened   punishment  for  he  has  soup,  3    dishes,  bread,   half  a 

detected  imposture,  or  successful  du-  bottle  of  wine,  and  dessert.     Very  few 

plicity  of  those    about  her,  could  ever  persons  make  more  than  two  meals  a 

excite  an  expression  that  for  a  momeot  day,  breakfast  and  dinner  ;  the  former, 

betrayed  her.      Before   she  bi^ame  a  where  the  means  are  equal  to  it,  is  gen- 

Princfiss,  she  had   been   an   inmate  of  erally   a   la  fourchetfe ;  at  the  latter 

the  Devon  P>ridewell  ;  and  some  of  her  the  quantity  eaten  is  enormous  ;  indeed 

astonishing   feats  of    agility,   address,  the  French   are   the  greatest  eaters  in 

and  cunning,  remen^bered  there,  far  ex-  the  world.     A  labouring  man,  who  has 

ceed  those  imputed  to  Fenella.  only  bread  for  iiis  dinner,  will  if  he  can 

:.!   DE  SARTINE.  get  SO  miich,  eat  from  four  to  six  pounds 

A  man  in  P;tris   denied    having   re-  at  this  meal ;  and  the  Frenchman  who 

«eived  a  deposit.     M.  de  Sartine  order-  dines  at  a  restaurateur's,  generally  eats 

ed  him  into  his  presence,  and  said,  "  I  two  pounds,  besides  his  soup  and  three 

believe  what  you  say,  but  sit  down  and  dislies.     At  the  leading  restaurateurs', 

write  to  your  wife  as  I  dictate  :  '  All  is  a   good  dinner  will  cost  seven  or  eight 

discovered,  and  T  am  undone  if  you  do  francs,  exclusive  of  wine ;  but  it  is  only 

not  immediately  bring  the  deposit  that  doing  justice  to  the  French  to  say,  that 

we  have  received.'     The  man   imme-  at    their  cheapest  eating  houses     the 

diately  turned  pale,  for  he  felt  tiiat  his  dishes  are  good,  and  the  customers  hav« 

wife,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  would  not  silver    forks   with    clean   napkins.     A 

fail  to  betray  him.     Every   thing  was  Frenchman   may   well  be  disgusted  at 

in  consequence  discovered  by  an  expe-  the  mode  of  conducting  business  in  the 

dient  Worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  very    best  eating-houses    in     London, 

judgment  of  Solomon.  when  he  contrasts  them  with  establish- 

MODE  OF  LIVING  IX  PARIS.  ments  of  the  Very  samc  nature  in  Paris. 

There  is  hardly  any  such   thing  as  The  poor  people  who  can  get  any  thing 

a  domestic  fire  side  in  this  capital.  The  to  eat  (many  are  without  food  for  two 

French  have  no  coniforts  at  liome,  and  days  together)  live  upon  soup  made  of 

pass  their  leisure  in   coffee-houses  and  vegetables    and    bread.     The   middle 

eatmg  houses.   During  the  winter  there  classes  are    also    very    economical  in 

IS  noplace  so  wretched  as  one's  own  their  mode  of  living;  a  very  respecta- 

dwelhng  ;  a  good  fire  cannot   be  had  ble  tradesman  and  his  family  of  .seven 

vvithoiitopeningthe  doors  and  windows,  or  eight  persons  will  dine  for  about  Is. 

the  chimnies  being  so  brily  constructed  6d.     One  of  the  dishes  is  an  excellent 

as  to  cause  the  greatest  inconvenience  dish  made  from  beans  called  haricots  ; 

from  smoke,  unless  a  great  deal  of  wind  the  beans   are  boiled   for  some  time, 

IS   allowed    to   enter    the    apartment,  and,  when  perfectly  soft,  they  make  a 

Wood  is  the  fuel  used  by  the  Parisians  ;  good  dish,  with  a  little  butter,  parsley, 

and  it  is  so  dear,  that,  in  order  to  keep  pepper   and    salt.     To    the    water  in 

up  one  fire  from  morning  till  night,  one  which  they  were  boiled,   herbs,  one  of 

Kiust  pay   at  least   14  or    15    francs  a  which  is  sorrel,  are  added,   and  one  or 

week.    Such  a  fire,  as  a  very  poor  per-  two  eggs  are  also  beaten  up  and  put  in. 

son  in  England  can  afford  to  have, will  When   these    have   boiled   for  a  short 

here   cost   a   franc   a   day  :   the  poor,  lime,  the  soup  is  really  excellent,   and 

therefore,  are  destitute  of  this  coiafort.  at  the  same  time  nutricious.     Louis 
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WIU.  has  this  dish  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  and  many  persons  of 
rank  also  have  it  from  choice.  As 
there  is  so  little  comfort  in  the  private 
houses,  the  French  men  and  women 
arc  as  little  at  home  as  possible.  They 
go  the  coffee-houses,  and  take  a  cup  of 
coffee,  a  bottle  of  beer,  or  a  gilass  of  su- 
gar and  water.  At  so.ne  of  these  cof- 
fee-houses there  are  plays  acted,  which 
the  customers  see  gratis ;  but  the  per- 
formances are  of  the  lowest  description, 
as  may  well  be  imagined.  The  French 
are  also  very  economical  in  their  par- 
ties, and  I  think  properly  so.  In  Fne- 
land,  if  a  tradesman  has  a  few  friends, 
nothing  is  thought  of  but  eaiing  and 
drinking,  and  the  guests  talk  of  the  par- 
ty the  next  day.  not  of  the  society 
wliich  they  met,  but  of  the  good  things 
which  they  devoured.  Here  society, 
and  not  stuffing  the  appetite,  is  consid- 
ered ;  a  little  punch  and  cake  is  all 
that  is  offered  :  even  sometimes  in  the 
best  families  there  is  no  refreshment. 
The  visitors  dine  late  before  they  go  to 
the  party,  and  return  home  to  take  re- 
freshment at  their  own  expense  before 
they  go  to  bed. 

CAPTAIN    CALAMITE. 

'  To  what  base  uses  must  we  come, 
Horatio  i'  might  well  be  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Hamlet  by  the  Bard  of  Avon  ; 
and  we  do  think,  had  he  but  known  the 
following  anecdote,  related  by  James 
P.  Andrews,  F.R.s.  p.  .371,  Shakspeare 
would  have  prolonged  the  address  made 
to  Horatio.  However,we  give  the  tale, 
wounding  as  it  is   to   our  sympathies. 

"  A  refugee  officer,  who  lived  to  a 
great  ane.  at  Ijristol,  under  the  title  of 
Capitaine  Calamite,  took  great  delight 
in  recoimting  to  his  younger  neighboins 
the  misfortunes  of  his  early  years.  His 
favourite  tale  was  that  of  his  captivity 
at  Alciprs.  His  stature,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, was  singularly  dimiinitive,  and 
his  strength  of  body  small  in  propor- 
tion. To  such  a  one  no  severe  tasks  of 
labour  could  be  assigned,  even  by  the 
most  barbarous  taskmaster.  W  hat  then 
were  the  cruelties  he  had  to  relate  r  '  1 
was  treated  hf  used  to  say  to  the  edi- 
tor's friend)  like  a  brute  animal.  I'hey 
could  not  make  me  tug  at  the  oar  ;  they 
could  not  make  me  drag  heavy  stones  ; 
they  made  me  then — they  made  me  sit, 


day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  in 
one  cruel  constrained  po.vturi' — to  hatch 
turkies  !'  "  Mr.(  'unuinglMin  sfcms  to 
have  embodied  this  story  in  his  Velvet 
Cushion. 

LMVERSAI.  CKMR.XT. 
To  an  ounce  of  mastic  add  as  much  hioh- 
ly  rectified  spirits-oi'-vvirio  as  will  dissolve  it. 
Soalt  an  ounce  of  isinirlass  in  water  until 
quite  soft,  then  dissolve  it  in  pure  rum  or 
brandv,  until  it  forms  a  strong  frlue,  to 
which  add  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
c^uni  ammoniac,  well  rut>hed  and  mixed. 
Put  the  two  mixtures  tojjetlier  in  an  earthen 
vessel  over  a  gentle  heat  ;  when  well  uni- 
ted, the  mixture  may  be  put  into  a  phial 
and  kept  well  stopped.  \VhfMi  wanted  for 
use,  the  bottle  must  be  set  in  w.irm  water, 
wlien  the  china  or  glass  articles  muf  t  be  also 
warmed,  and  the  cement  applied.  It  will  be 
proper  that  the  broken  surfaces,  when  care- 
fully fpted,  shall  be  kept  in  close  contact 
for  twelve  hours  at  least,  until  the  cement 
is  fnllv  set  ;  after  which  the  fracture  will 
be  found  as  secure  as  any  part  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  scarcely  perceptible. 

GI/ARD  AGAINST  BURGLARS. 
The  outward  appearance  of  this  invention 
is  that  of  a  narrow  slip  of  canvass  about  4 
Indies  ill  lengtii,  witli  a  small  ring  affixed  at 
each  end,  t!ie  centre  part  c-iiclosed  within 
a  piece  of  coloured  paper.  Those  rings  are 
intended  to  be  fastened  upon  hooks  or  nails, 
the  one  upon  the  frame  or  stationary  part, 
the  other  on  the  moveable  part  of  a  door  or 
window.  ^\  hen  so  placed,  siiould  any  per- 
son attempt  to  enter,  a  tension  of  the  can- 
vass of  course  takes  place,  and  this  causes 
an  instant  explosion  of  detonating  balls  or 
powder  as  loud  as  the  report  of  a  fovi  ling- 
piece  ;  the  combustible  matter  being  confin- 
ed within  the  paper  already  spoken  of. 

MAGNETISM  BV  PERCUSSION. 
IVlr.  Scoresby  has  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments,  to  determine  magnetism  by 
percussion  with  more  precision  ;  and  some 
of  his  results  deserve  attention.  When  a 
bar  of  sofl-s-lceL  six  inches  and  a  half  long, 
an;l  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diametei',  held  ver- 
tically, and  resting  upon  freestone,  was 
struck  16  blows  with  a  hammer,  it  acquired 
the  power  of  lifting  6^  grains  '  '22  t)lows  did 
not  augment  the  force.  AVhen  the  bar  rested 
vertically  upon  a  parlour  poker  (previously 
deprived  of  magnetism),  42  blows  rave  it 
the  power  of  lilting  88  grains,  and  90  blow.s, 
with  a  larger  hanuner,  augmented  the  lifting 
power  to  130  grains.  The  poker  was  also 
tendered  magnetic.  Farther  hammering 
rather  diminished  tlian  increased  tlie  |iovv- 
er.  On  inverting  the  bar,  a  siucle  blow 
nearlv  <li-stroyed  the  magnetism  ;  two  blows 
changed  the  poles.  Hammering  the  bar  in 
the  plane  of  the  masnetic  equator,  also  de- 
stroyed the  polarity  The  magnetism  by 
percussion  was  augmented,  when  the  length 
of  the  bars  was  increas"d. 
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TO  MAY. 

Welcome,  welcome,  bonny  May, 

With  thy  fields  so  green,  and  thy  skies  so  gay, 

And  thy  sweet  white  flowers  that  hang  on  the  tree  ; 

Welcome,  welcome,  dear  May,  to  thee  ! 

Welcome  to  thy  gentle  moon. 

And  the  soft  blue  calm  of  thy  genial  noon  ; 

Welcome  to  thy  lightsome  eves, 

And  the  small  birds  singing  among  the  leaves. 

Thy  touch  has  waken'd  the  spirit  of  love 

In  earth,  and  in  sea,  and  in  heaven  abo«e  ; 

The  cheerful  air  runs  o'er  with  balm, 

'Tis  too  soft  for  joy,  and  too  gladsome  for  calm. 

From  the  heart  of  man  thou  hast  taken  the  seal, 

Thou  hast  taught  the  breast  of  dear  woman  to  feel  \ 

And  cheeks  are  smiling,  and  thoughts  are  free, 

And  all  is  happy  on  earth  but  me. 

I  feel  thee  not  as  I  felt  of  old. 

For  my  heart  within  me  is  withered  and  cold  ; 

I  feel  thee  not,  but  I  see  thy  face, 

And  'tis  bright  with  its  own  Elysian  grace. 

Thou  wert  lovely  once — thou  art  lovely  now, 

Though  all  is  alter'd  on  earth  but   thou  ; 

And  the  poet's  voice,  though  broken  it  be, 

Has  yet  a  song  of  praise  for  thee  ! 

But  thou  art  fleeting,  and  wilt  not  stay — 

Like  the  joys  of  youth  thou  art  passing  away, 

With  thy  eye  of  light,  and  thy  foot  of  mirth, 

To  chase  the  sun  around  the  earth. 

Thou  art  passing'  onward,  and  wilt  not  stay — 

Then  a  kind  farewell  to  thee,  bonny  May  ! 

Bright  may  thy  path  be,  and  happy  thy  cheer, 

And  a  kind  farewell  till  another  year  !  (JYew  Mon.) 


ON    A    MOURNING   RING. 

(Europ.  Maga.) 

The  dear  memento  of  a  friend  that's  gone, 

Whose  lov'd  remembrance  time  can  ne'er  destroy 
How  much  I  prize  it  never  can  be  known, 

Though  not  the  emblem  of  soft  smiling  joy. 
Oft  as  I  view  it  will  the  starting  tear 

Unbidden  flow,  and  fancy  will  retrace 
Those  hours  when  thou,  lamented  shade,  wert  near 

To  charm  with  every  mild  attractive  grace. 
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Where  art  thou  now  ?     Tlie  tenant  of  tl»e  tomb  ; 

Twelve  circling  months  consign'd  to  the  cold  earth 
Fled  is  thy  beauty,  vauish'H  is  its  bluoin  ; 

But,  oh  !  ne'er  forfjottcn  be  thy  worth. 

As  diffidence  thy  virtues  would  conceal, 

Few  in  its  full  extont  that  wortli  could  know  ; 
1  knew  it  well,  and  still  thy  loss  I  feel. 

Still  mourn  thy  Heath,  tho'  with  a  cha'.ten'd  woe. 
Whene'er  tliis  little  rin?  attracts  my  sight, 

FuU  nianv  a  uselul  lesion  it  may  give  ; 
Tea(  I)  me  like  thee  to  shun  each  vain  delig^ht, 

Like  thee,  blest  SJaiut,  in  innocence  to  live. 


HONESTY. 


(London  Mag.  February.) 

X  LOOK  upon  moral  honesty  as  con-  what  it  so  suited  them  to  call  their  own. 
sistingofa  pure  and  unconditional  1  could  as  soon  huve  reclaimed  aii  apple 
respect  for  the  distinctions  of  menm  thai  a  baby  had  .stolen  frimi  my  pocket, 
<^  tini7n  for  their  own  sake,  to  be  Uie  as  have  defrauded  one  of  these  simj-le 
rarest  quality  in  human  nature.  In-  creatures  of  any  thing  that  it  had  plras- 
deed,  if  it  might  not  appear  too  bold  ed  him  in  his  liberality  to  take  from 
for  a  prefatory  remark,  1  should  go  so  me.  Homo  sum,  nild(  humani  a  me 
far  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  alienum  pvto — in  other  words,  my 
such  quality  altogether,  setting  it  down  brethren  of  Owhyhee  should  have  pick- 
as  a  chimera  of  the  schools,  or  at  best  ed  my  pockets,  and  welcome, 
as  a  fanciful  possibilit}', — the  philoso-  How  nearly  allied  are  covetousness 
pher's  stone  of  ethics.  1  am  not  learn-  and  dishonesty! — and  are  we  not  all 
ed  in  the  Spurzheim  topography  of  the  covetous?  We  are  alive,  at  least,  to 
skull,  and  therefoie  cannot  lay  a  dem-  the  great  directing  impulse  of  the  rob- 
onstrative  linger  on  the  spot;  but  if  ber,  however  we  may  have  learned,  on 
there  be  truth  in  the  science,  1  venture  prudential  considerations,  to  moderate 
to  affirm  that  his  "  spoyi /yeness"  has  its  action.  We  refrain,  I  grant;  but 
an  answering  bump  on  every  head  that  our  mouths  water, — and  that  is  not  to 
is  out  of  its  first  cap.  Observe  the  be  innocent.  The  mala  imns — the  de- 
dispositions  and  habits  of  children  and  sire — the  diagnostic  bump,  are  not  to 
savages,  or  of  any  people  in  whom  in-  be  removed. — Thieving  is  a  hard  word, 
clination  has  not  be^n  adulterated  by  a  low  phrase  for  general  ap|)lication ; 
the  artifices  of  law.  [l(.w  unalTect-  let  us  call  it  the  disposition  to  humour 
ed,  how  guileless  is  their  knavery  !  It  otu*  wants,  the  lonsjing  to  appropriate 
sits  upon  thera  not  as  an  acquired  sin,  whatever  presents  itself  to  our  tastes 
but  as  a  piece  of  natural  freedom. — a  and  fancies  as  agreeable  or  convenient, 
finegenerouserrorcf  the  original  heart.  We  are  not  all  thieves,  in  the  \  ulgar 
The  South  Sea  Islanders,  with  their  sense  of  the  term — far  from  it.  A  thief 
pretty  primitive  tricks,  have  been  is  not  a  man  who  has  a  love  of  taking 
shockindy  used  by  their  various  visit-  to  himself  whatsoever  pleases  iiim,  but 
ors.  They  have  always  been  report-  one  who  will  take,  in  contempt  of  all 
ed  to  be  thieves,  in  our  Europer^n  consequences.  He  is  insensible  to  in- 
sense  of  that  opprobrious  title,  and  famy,  and  tlierein  differs  from  us  all, — 
treated  arrordingly.  Poor  honest  rogues  not  in  tljnt  he  is  dishonest.  But  h^w 
not  of  their  own  making,  I  pity  them  should  there  be  inlamy  connected  with 
heartily  !  It  is  true  thry  would  become  offences  to  which  we  have  all  an  easier, 
proprietors  of  a  hatchet,  or  a  ten-penny  if  nf)t  an  equal,  |)rocliviiy  ?  There  is 
nail,  Irt  it  belong  to  whom  it  might;  a  sort  of  conventional  shame  that  pro 
and  what  then  ?  The  true  thie\ts,  it  tects  our  possessions,  not  the  shraire  of 
has  always  mjpeared  to  me.  were  ihose  dishonesty,  but  thcshamcofthegfillows. 
who  had  the  heart  to  make  them  restore  In  the  absence  of  any   provision  in 
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our  moral  sense,  is  was  necessary,  for 
the  jiecurity  ol"  property,  to  set  up  a 
piH^i'jiiice  at^ainst  being  hanged.  The 
desiiv  of  keeping,  coeval  and  conspiring 
with  the  desire  of  getting,  made  it  sujt- 
able,  up  jn  the  H'h(-le,  that  laws  should 
be  appointed  for  restiaining  the  licen- 
tiodsness  of  the  general  hand.  Avarice, 
with  -.vhatpver  pain,  has  politic  reasons 
for  checking  the  ardour  of  its  great  pro- 
vider, Covetoiisness. — Such  artificial 
check:;,  however,  can  be  regarded  only 
in  the  ligiit  of  coraiiieicial  regulations, 
of  effectual  service  to  the  niorahty  of 
the  shops,  but  without  much  influence 
upon  that  of  our  minds.  We  ha.e  no 
instinctive  horror  of  dishonesty  in  our 
nature,  as  we  liave  of  many  other 
criaies.  We  have  no  sense  of  naked 
and  intrinsic  deformity  in  it,  and  there- 
fore dress  it  up  in  frightful  clothing  — 
black  its  face,  and  then  call  it  a  luon- 
tter.  It  is  no  true  fiend,  but  "  a  paint- 
ed devil,"  which  we  permit,  by  a  spe- 
cies of  collusion,  to  call  the  blushes  to 
our  cheeks,  and  make  our  hearts  quake 
within  us.  The  judge — the  bar— the 
rope — these  are  the  dread  supplements 
which  constitute  its  sin  and  shame,  A 
man  would  bear  to  hear  any  thing  of  an 
ancestor  but  that  he  had  been  hanged. 
Were  a  nobleman  to  be  convicted  of 
"  stealing  to  the  amount  of  forty  shil- 
lings," we  should  despise  him,  not  for 
the  enormity  ol  his  crime,  but  for  the 
stigma  of  its  punishment.  That  he 
should  no  longer  be  an  honest  man 
we  could  bear  ;  but  he  is  no  longer  a 
gentleman — and  we  close  our  hearts 
against  him  for  ever.  We  give  our- 
selves airs,  because  we  feel  that 
we  could  not  have  exposed  our- 
selves to  such  a  penalty,  and  so  call 
ourselves  honest.  We  are  respecters 
of  the  law,  not  honest,  A  rogue  (if 
such  names  must  be)  who  secures  a 
good  prize  from  the  pocket  of  another, 
is  a  '<  lucky  dog  ;"  we  hear  of  his  suc- 
cess^ and  wink,  and  look  sly  and  sym- 
pathetic at  one  another:  take  the 
wretch  to  Bow-Street,  and  you  make 
him  a  thief,  whom  we  may  not  counte- 
nance. 

In  the  crowd, 

Maj'  it  please  your   Excellency,  your  thief 

looks 
Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  ra:;ier  better  ; 
lis  only  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  dungeon, 


That  wise  men  kno»v  your  felon  by  his  fea- 
tures. 

If  there   is  no  sacrifice  of  gentility 
and  public  character ;   if  a  roan  is  low 
enough  in  the  world  to  be  hanged  with- 
out discredit,  mere  thieving,  even  in  its 
compound  iniquity  of  crime  and  penal- 
ty, is  not  regarded  with  any  very  serious 
displeasure.    The  thief  is  hanged,  to  be 
sure,  in  deference  to  our  anti  social  in- 
terests in  our  watches,  snuff-boxes,  and 
pocket  handkerchiefs ;     but,     morally 
speaking,  how  are  we  affected  ?     One 
of  the  sprightliest  articles  I  remember 
in   a  celebrated    Review   w.is   on    the 
subject   of    Botany    Bay — and    who 
wonders  ?  See  our  police  re|:orts  with 
their  regular  formulary  of  wit  and  ban- 
ter; the  jokes  on  the  bench  ;  the  face- 
tiousness  of  counsel,   and  the  general 
waggery  that  sparkles  on    the   face  of 
the  whole  court,  where  nothing  more 
heinous   is    in    question    than   a    little 
sleight  of  hand  by  which  property  has 
changed    its     owner.     One     wonders 
sometimes  how  the  comedy  should  be 
wound     up     into      "guilty," — whips, 
chains,  or  death.   What  hear^  glee  and 
laiigiiter  are  always  called  fjrth  by  the. 
representation  of  the  Beggar's  Opera — ■ 
a  whole  theatre,   boxes,  pit,  galleries, 
bf>trayed  into  one  expression  of  chuck 
ling  consciousness,  not  by  the  touches 
of  general  satire,   or   innocent  playful- 
ness, with  which  the  piece  abounds,  but 
by  the  villainy  of  the  business — the  ir- 
resistible Filch.     This  spectacle  is  too 
much    for    our    caution  ;     it    breaks 
through  all  our  assumptions  of  affecta- 
tion and  disguise,   and    discovers  our 
true  kind  and  class,  in  the  manner  that 
a  handful  of  nuts  brought  out,  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  inalienable  apehood   of  the 
monkey-players.     The   neatness,  and 
suitable  drollery,   with  which  poor  lit 
tie   Simmons,   used   to   whisk  away  a 
neighbour's  handkerchief  was  acknowl- 
edged— lelt,     by     the      whole   house. 
Could   not  people  sit  for  ever,   let  me 
ask,  to  witness  the  ravenous  thievery  of 
Grimaldi  ? — Could    we    ever    tire  as 
long  as  he  would  be  stealing  sausages 
for  ourentertainment  ?    It  is  wonderful, 
indeed,  as  the  song  says,that  '"we  have 
not  better  company  at  Tyburn  Tree," 
The  law,  in  setting  up  its  fences  and 
land-marks,   mercifully    left  us  so.me 
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open  ground — a  patch  of  common  here 
and  there,  on  which  we  may  indulge 
our  free  nnt,;res  without  fear  or  rcspon- 
sibiHty.  in  these  "  liberties,'' there  is 
no  security  for  our  fair  conduct  but  our 
in-born  honesty ;  and  how  does  it  ac- 
quit itself  in  its  office  ?  Tell  a  winning 
gamester  that  he  has  taken  the  whole 
worldly  support  from  some  poor  wretch, 
and  given  him  over,  with  a  wife  and 
children,  to  famine  or  a  jail ;  appeal  to 
his  honesty,  you  have  potent  claims; 
tell  him  that  the  man  whom  he  has 
ruined  had  no  exclusive  title  to  the 
money  which  he  risked  ;  that,  if  cal- 
lous on  his  own  account,  he  had  no 
right  to  play  away  the  interests  of  his 
wife  and  children  in  his  property  ;  in 
short,  that  he  was  dishonest  in  his  los" 
ses,  and  that  the  winner  must  be  equal- 
ly so  in  his  gains,  diflering  only  as  the 
receiver  difiers  from  the  thief.  *'  Very 
afflicting,"  the  gamester  will  allow,  or, 
more  characteristically,  "very  un- 
lucky"— but  will  he  restore  the  money  ? 
— not  a  stiver. 

A  gentleman  cannot  be  a  horse-steal- 
er,  for  obvious  reasons  ;  but  may  he 
not  sell  a  horse  to  an  acquaintance,  and 
conceal,  or  not  proclaim,  his  blemishes? 
We  are  very  willing  at  all  events  to 
take  a  warrardy,  even  from  '•  the  best 
nobleman  in  the  land."  Stealing  books 
in  a  friendly  familiar  way  ;  pocketing 
carelessly  a  light  pamphlet,  or  portable 
poem,  is  not  felon}' :  and  what  is  the  con- 
sequence ?  Every  man  who  has  a  libra- 
ry gives  out  with  angry  determinacy, 
that  he  never  lends  a  book :  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  personal :  but  press  him, 
and  he  will  inform  you  that  he  never 
in  his  life  lent  one  that  was  returned.  I 
have  my«elf  lost  (lost  indeed  !)  the  fif- 
teenth number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, and,  with  all  1  can  say,  I  have 
not  a  friend  who  has  the  candour  to 
come  forward  and  confess  the  robbery. 
Stealing  other  people's  thoughts  out  of 
books,  I  just  mention,  as  decidedly  of 
kin  to  the  great  family-failing  that  1  am 
treating  of.  There  is  vindictive  law, 
however  for  this  description  of  pilfer- 
ing— the  critics  ! — not  over-honost 
themselves,  as  witness — their  extracts. 
Law,  if  it  confmcs  our  iiands,  cannot 
control  our  hearts  :  it  may  not  allow 
us   to   be  thieves,   but  it  caniiot  make 


us  honest.     Look  at  the  old  lady  (wc 
all  know  whom)  at  the   whist  table. 
What  is  it  that  keeps  her  from  sweep- 
ing into  her  own  lap  every  six-pence  on 
the   board  ?   watch  her  unholy  eager- 
ness ;  her   daring   equivocations  ;    her 
'''  two  by  honours" — always ;  her  flush- 
ed and  hurrying  agitations  on  the  very 
borders  of  petty  larceny,  and  say  if  she 
is  honest  :   sincerely,  does  she  despise 
the  thought  of  six-pences  that  do  not 
belong  to   her  ?  The   good  lady  has   a 
horror  of  Sir  Robert  Birnie  that  may 
not  be  acknowledged  by  Bill  Soames, 
but  is  she   more   honest  ?     The  famil- 
iar caution   of  "  Hold   up  your  cards, 
Sir,"  is  really  very  little  removed  in 
the  spirit  of  its  signification  from  the 
well  known  cry  of  '•'  Mind  your  pock- 
ets, ladies  and  gentlemen."     A  round 
game,  if  the  truth  may  be  told,  is  no 
other,  as  concerns  the  minds  of  the 
parties,    than  a  general  scramble — a 
"  snatch  "at  the  pool — a  "  go  it"  for  the 
sweepstakes.    People  may  talk  as  they 
please  about  playing  fair,  and  the  rules 
of  the  game,  but  the  essence  of  the  sport 
is  precise\y^ngC7'ing.  There  is  no  sight 
more  unpleasant  than  a  party  of  young 
women  at  a  round  game,  striving  with 
reddened  and  fierce  faces  to  make  beg- 
gars of  one   another.     I  have  seen  a 
beautiful  girl  of  eighteen  rendered  posi- 
tively ofl'ensive  to  look  at,  by  the  bravo- 
like  manner  with  which  she  Would  turn 
up  vingt-un.     I  could  have  yielded  up 
what  mone\'  I  ever  carry,  or  have  to 
carry,  to  a  regular  "  stand  and  deliv- 
er" on   Finchley    Common,  with   far 
less  reluctance,  than  to  this  IMaclieath 
of  the  card-table.     The  mistaken  crea- 
ture robbed  herself  of  so  nnich,  while 
she  was  robbing  me,  tliat  I  could  in  no 
way  pardon  her.   For  my  part  I  wouUi 
soonersee  women  drinking  brandy, than 
winning  half  crowns.  Ifthey  will  play  at 
cards,  let  it  be  only  "  for  love,  or  some 
such   lady-like   stake."      They  fdionhl 
know  the  interests  of  their  own  attrac- 
tions ;  yet   surel}'  a  pretty  woman   is 
guilty  of  a    grievous     miscalculation, 
when  she  wastes  her  smiles  and  frowns 
on  a  pool  at  loo.     IIow  can  an  angel 
with   any  face  be  asking  a  gentleman, 
one  dying  for  her  perhaps,  for  change 
for  a  poimd  Uv-^e,  or  three  six-pences 
for  rightecn-pcnre  }     'l\\c  whole  busi- 
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ness  has  a  detestable  taint  of  meanness, 
vulgarity,  and  hard-heartedness,  about 
it.  Wax  liglits  and  rose-wood  tables  can- 
not sanctify  such  exhibitions  : — with 
the  Countess  behind  her  cards,  and  the 
purple-nosed  hag  at  the  fair  behind  her 
round-about,  "  one  down — two  down,'' 
— the  little,  dlriVj  narrow,  degrading 
passion  is  the  same.  But  I  am  wan- 
dering  

I  have  stated  tlie  desire  of  gratifying 
our  wants  to  be  the  soul  of  dishonesty ; 
and  it  will  be  found  I  believe,  that 
peoplo  are  honest  in  proportion  to  the 
fewness  of  their  wants.  Who  is  honest  ? 
He  who  has  no  want  that  he  cannot 
supply,  and  no  wish  tliathe  cannot  sat- 
isfy. Savages,  who  want,  or  procure 
with  difficulty  and  imperfectly,  the  first 
necessaries  of  lite,  are  thieves  by  fatali- 
ty. To  tell  them  to  be  honest,  is  like 
telling  them  not  to  be  hungrjf.  A  civ- 
ilized people  then,  in  a  land  of  abun- 
dance arc  alone  "  all  honourable  men  ?" 
By  no  means — for  if  among  them  the 
more  imperative  necessities  of  our  con- 
dition are  fully  and  readily  provided 
for,  they  have  an  infinity  of  superadded 
wants,  the  growth  of  luxury  and  refine- 
ment, that  are  quite  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve our  original  secretiveness,  in  full 
life  and  activity,  A  man  who  wants 
food  and  clothing,  and  one  who  wants 
a  carriage  and  an  opera-box,  are  equal- 
ly in  the  broad  way  of  dishonesty.  I 
speak  of  dishonesty  in  relation  to  pure 
moral  principle:  that  we  keep  our  fin- 
gers in  order  is  notliing  ;  the  poor  sav- 
ages will  not  be  behind  our  politeships 
in  this  point  of  decorum,  when  it  shall 
please  them,  on  "some  fair  future 
day,"'  to  set  up  lawj-ers,  judges,  and 
gibbets.  The  inequalities  that  pre- 
vail,' and  must  prevail,  in  civilized 
society,  will  not  allow  our  minds 
to  be  at  rest:  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  envy  and  to  want,  even 
for  those  who  have  more  than  thev 
want.  A  gentleman  vvho  can  feed  fifty 
mouths,  besides  his  own,  at  dinner 
time,   might   be  said  to  have  enough, 

were  it  not  notorious,  that  Lord  C 

frequrntly  sits  down  to  a  meal  with  two 
hundred  guests  at  his  table.  The  bar- 
onet is  always  in  a  state  of  temptation 
till  he  is  a  lord  .  and  the  lord  is  any 
body's   man   but  his  own,   as  Ions;  as 


there  is  a  ribbon  or  a  ?after  which  he 
does  not  possess.  There  is  "  no  highest" 
amongst  men — no  pre-eminent  resting- 
place  for  any  one,  from  whence  he  can 
see  nothing  that  is  not  beneath  him. 
Kings  have  their  competitors,  and  are 
as  full  of  wants  as  jjaupcrs.  Dishones- 
ty in  such  high  personages  is  called  am- 
bition ;  but  call  it  what  you  please,  it  is 
the  same  restless  and  rapacious  greedi- 
ness, acting  according  to  its  station  and 
its  opportunities,  as  influences  the 
meane:,t  amongst  us.  Kings  would  be 
sacking  territories  and  pilfering  pre- 
rogative, in  the  same  spirit  with  which 
beggars  would  be  robbing  hen  roosts. 
It  has  been  justly  observed,  that,  as 
respects  manners  and  moral  character, 
there  are  many  striking  points  of  resem- 
blance bctv/een  the  extreme  conditions 
of  human  life — between  kings  and  the 
lowest  of  their  subjects.  The  parties 
are  alike  free  from  responsibility,  the 
one  being  too  hig!),  and  tlie  other  too 
low,  to  be  reached  by  the  checks  of 
custom  and  public  opinion.  It  proves 
so,  I  think,  very  unequivocally  in  the 
aflfair  of  honesty.  The  whole  world, 
I  sincerely  believe  is  a  knave  at  bot- 
tom ;  but  a  man  distinguished  onl}^  by 
a  good  coat  on  his  back  must  keep  his 
nature  down,  and,  whatever  may  be 
his  dreams,  must  wake  and  walk  as  the 
law  directs.  Kings  and  the  man  of 
rags  alone  do  as  they  please  :  there  is 
no  "  pining  in  thouglit'"  for  them  ;  they 
leave  dreaming  to  those  beneafh  or 
above  them,  and  dash  gallantly  into  the 
field  of  action,  3'onr  nnly  frarless  de- 
predators. Were  I  a  king — hnt  I  for- 
bear ; — my  modesty  faints  before  so 
strange  an  hypothesis. 

There  are  wants  which  seem  to  be 
craving  and  impetuous,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  far-fetclied  and  irrflovant, 
or  removed  from  common  feelinjr  and 
participation.  Collectors — those"  who 
number  among  their  wants  rare  prints 
and  pictures,  an  unique  gem,  or  solita- 
ry coin — are  thieves  to  a  man.  The 
hankering  of  the  collector  is  complex, 
being  founded  on  his  regret  for  wiiat 
he  has  not,  and  for  what  otliers 
have.  He  would  glory  in  acquiring  a 
Queen  Anne's  farthing,  but  would 
be  still  sleepless,  if  he  could  not  take 
it  from  Ptlr.  Davies.    Bury  it — let  it  not 
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be  at  all,  and  he  might  be  content ;  but 
that  it  siioiild  be,  and  for  aiiolhor,  is  in- 
tolerable. Rarities  in  a  national  mu- 
seoiii  cr'^ate  no  envy  ;  they  belong  to 
nobody  ;  it  is  in  the  ht>use  of  a  friend 
that  they  become  provoking,  and  drive 
a  man  to  sin.  That  it  is  possible  for 
a  virtuoso  of  common  pretensions,  so 
beset  and  excited,  to  be  strictly  honest, 
I  quite  deny.  Mr.  F-ongfoot  has  not 
stolen,  1  know,  and  will  not.  and  would 
not  steal,  I  believe,  a  Hogarth  print  in 
my  possession,  which  is  just  wanting 
to  make  his  set  complete  ;  but,  between 
friends,  let  me  ask  him,  if  he  has  not  in 
his  heart  purloined  it  a  hundred  times 
over.  If,  as  he  stood  wi-h  his  eves 
fixed  upon  it  last  Tuesday,  for  instance, 
in  a  state  of  abstraction,  he  was  not  ri- 
oting in  the  luxury  of  an  hypothetical 
felony.  I  am  a  greater  dunce  at  inter- 
preting a  reverie,  than  I  should  be  will- 
ing to  consider  myself.  1  have  myself 
some  virtu  about  me,  and  have  of 
course  my  '^  confessions"  on  the  sub- 
ject, if  I  choose  to  make  them.  My 
collection  as  yet,  is  fairly  come  by,  I 
believe  ;  but  1  should  be  much  obliged 
to  Mr.H.  if  he  would  not  show  me  that 
Otho  of  his  any  more.      Verbum  sat. 

A  great  city  is  a  perilous  school  for 
dishonesty,  not  only  from  the  relief  that 
it  exposes  to  the  naked  and  hungry, 
but  from  the  ostentatious  enticenients 
to  enjoyment  with  which  it  meets  ev- 
ery wliimsical  wish  and  want  that  can 
enter  the  imagination  of  luxurious  man. 
The  gorgeous  shops  of  London,  which 
invent  for  us  half  the  wants  that  they 
supply,  arc  enough  to  make  the  best  of 
us  tremble  for  the  possible  consequen- 
ces. Where  is  the  person,  gentle  or 
.simple,  that  can  walk  through  Oxford- 
street,  and  be  sensible,  within  his  own 
bosom,  that  he  is  an  honest  man  ?  The 
things  are  all  for  sale,  we  know  ;  but 
what  is  to  become  of"  poor  human  na- 
ture,'' with  no  money  in  her  pocket. 
Look  at  those  voungsters  who,  with  slab- 
bering mouths  and  vindictive  eyes,  be- 
set the  windows  of  the  pastry  cooks  ; 
observe  that  shabby  ohiish  gentleman 
with  the  green  spectacles,  dreaming 
and  sighing  away  half  the  morning  at 
the  outside  (he  dares  not  go  in)  of  the 
curiosity-shop  :  mark  that  lean  thought- 
ful person  i\\c  has  not  sixpence  in  the 


world)   hamVivg  that  precious  turbot ; 
and  the  gaily-dressed  spark,   a  door  or 
two  farther  on,  pondering   over  those 
enthralling  cases  of  rings,   seals,   and 
shirt   pins  ;  see  how  the  smart  jockey 
in  top-boots  there  stares  at,  till  he  al- 
most owns,  every  Dennett Hn<\  Tilhiry 
at  the  coach-makers;  and  with  what  a 
kingly    smile    that    poor    author  like 
looking  man  surveys  the  phenomena  of 
the  cook's  shop — he  is  eating  tiiat  ham 
with  the  glass  between  them  ;  and  then 
note  the  women  the  crowds,  well  dres- 
sed  and    ill   dressed,  old   and   young, 
who  haunt  the  shops  as  under  a  spell; 
not   those  who   bargain    or     buy — let 
them    pass — but   the  far  greater  multi- 
tudes who  flutter  about   the  windows 
and  doors,    who  look,  and  think,  and 
fancy,  and  guess,  and  wonder,  and  like, 
and  wish,  and  try,  and  touch,  and — all 
but   take; — these  variou';  persons,  in- 
nocent as  they  seem,  and  as  they  are  in 
the  judgment  of  the  law,  what  are  they 
before  their  consciences? — Such  indul- 
gences are  so  habitual  to  us,  and  pass 
through  our  minds  in  such  easy  and  rap- 
id succession,  that  we  pay  no  deep  atten- 
tion to  them  in   their  particulars,  and 
suffer  ourselves   night   after  night  (so 
graceless  do  we  become)  to  sleep  and 
forget  them.     It  would  be  curious,  and 
not   uninstructive,  were  a   person,  in 
mercantile   phrase,  to  open  a  regular 
account     against      himself     touching 
such    proceedings,  so  that   all  his  con- 
traband    imaginations     before    shop- 
windows   might  be   occasionally  serv- 
ed  up  to  him  in  a   fuM     and    formal 
bill  of  lading.     A  day-book   like  this, 
honestfi/  kept    (there's   the  rub  again) 
would     be     as    a    looking-glass,     in 
which  a  man   might  see   his  true  face, 
though  one  wliich  he  and  his  friends 
might .  scarcely  be      willing    to  own. 
Any    lady    thinking    herself    honest, 
would  be  startled,  I  dare  say,  at  a  diary 
of  but  a  single   morning's  fraudulence 
set  forth  in    full  amount ; — four  dozen 
Cashmirc     shawls — twelve    gross     of 
straw  bonnets — one  hundred  lace  caps, 
and  so  on,  a  multitudinous  litter  of  ill- 
gotten    property  turned  out  belore  her 
conscience,  which   might   remind  her 
with  advantage  of  those  veritable  heaps 
of  plunder,  that  are  frequently  brought 
to  light  in  the  hands  of  some  practical 
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rojfue,  and  strewed,  to  the  amazement 
oi  the  world,  before  the  eyes  of  some 
ip«:,uisitor  of  the  police.  The  lady,  per- 
h:ips,  sees  no  ghosts  of  skeleton  keys, 
pirk  locks,  and  iron  crows,  amidst  her 
fancy -pillage, — but  there  the  goods  are 
— 5  Slick  to  that; — and  how  came  they 
there  ?  Shopping  and  shop-lifting,  I 
fear,  are  but  (oo  frequently,  in  a  moral 
sense,  convertible  terms  :  the  latter  has 
a  very  bad  name,  and  certainly  de- 
serves it,  while  her  h\'pocrite-sister, 
who  professes  '•  to  pay  for  every 
thing,"  looks  the  world  in  the  face,  and 
meets  with  reverence.  Pay  for  every 
thing  i — 1  have  seen  a  lady,  after  por- 
ing for  two  hours  over  unfurled  roods  of 
cambrics,  prints,  and  muslins,  till  the 
whole  counter  was  a  pile  of  ruin  and 
disorder  betbre  her,  finally  come  to  a 
conclusion  lor  three  yards  of  penny 
bobbin,  and  take  her  leave,  if  this 
lady  had  not  more  for  her  money  than 
was  honest,  I  give  up  the  question. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  clearly  of  opin- 
ion, that  a  man  who  has  it  at  heart  to  be 
wholly  honest,who,while  he  would  scorn 
to  be  a  thief,  would  keep  his  inclinations 


also  "  from  picking  and  stealing," 
must  avoid  the  haunts  of  fashionable 
wants  and  necessities,  fly  from  cities 
and  all  largeassemblagesof  his  fellows, 
and  not  rest  with  confidence,  till  he 
reaches  the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
or  Wales.  In  those  simple  regions, 
where  enough  to  eat  is  pretty  nearly 
the  limit  of  civilization,  he  will  find  the 
only  home  of  pure,  uncoveting  honesty. 
The  savage  is  a  craver — mei'in  or  tuum 
— he  eats  any  thing  that  he  can  get  j 
but  in  the  condition  next  above  his, 
where  every  one  is  sure  of  his  lawful 
dinner,  and  no  one  has  learned  any 
other  wsnt, — there,  people  are  by  ne- 
cessity content ;  there,  no  one  covets 
what  another  has  not  got.  Perfect 
plenty  and  perfect  equality  leave  no 
motive  for  stealing  or  wishing:  every 
stomach  is  full — and  for  the  rest — 
rocks  and  waterfalls  move  no  <?nvy, 
they  are  yours  and  mine  ;  the  sky  has 
no  partialities,  it  covers  us  ail.  This 
is  to  be  honest  on  very  hard  terms,  to 
be  sure  :  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  be  a 
bit  of  a  rogue  in  good  company. 

R.  A. 
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(Blackwood's  Mag.  Feb.) 
SPECIMENS  OF  THE  ITALIAISI  ART  OF  HOAXING. 
No.  II. 

"  HoiD  Brother  Peter,  (a  Priest  of  Siemie,)  intending  to  hoax  a  Fhrentine 

clerk,  was  himself  hoaxed  by  the  Florentine,  in  such  a  manner  thai  it  cost 

him  his  iifeP 

F  the  wits  and  humourists  of  Flo-  him  a  curate  to  perform  the  sprvices  of 
rence  were  accustomed  not  to  spare  the  church  and  sacristy  ;  who,  beinjj  a 
one  another  in  the  pursuit  of  any  good  native  of  Florence,  was  generally- 
practical  joke,  it  will  readil}' be  believ-  known  by  the  appellation  of  "  The 
ed,  that  they  were  not  more  scrupulous  Florentine."  This  last  mentioned  per- 
in  the  perforaiance,  when  the  citizen  of  sonage,  although  himself  young  i« 
a  rich  republic  was  fated  to  be  the  butt  years,  was,  nevertheless,  very  shrewd 
of  their  ridicule — and,  last  of  all,  when  and  somewhat  malicious  in  temper,  in- 
the  ill  starred  object  had  rendered  somuch  that  he  was  engaged  in  perpet- 
hims(-lfobnoxious(asthe  Siennese  were  nal  feud  ami  litigation  with  Master  Pe- 
copsidered  peculiarly  apt  to  do)  by  acts  ter,  (the  nephew,)  which  was  not  a  lit- 
of  personal  oppression.  tie  displeasing:  to  the  worthy  Prior,  and 

In  Prato,  a  fair  and  honourable  city  would   have  given  twenty  times  occa- 

of  Tuscany,  there  lived  (not  Jong  ago)  sion  for  his  dismissal,  if  he  had    not 

one   iMaster    Mico  da  Sienna,  Prior  of  been   found  so  useful  in  his  station,  as 

the    Convent   of  Fieve,*   with    whom  not  to  be  parted  uith  for  a  trifle;  al- 

dwelt  his    nephew,    who    was  also  a  though,  at  the  same  time,  his  great  ser- 

clerk,  (although  so  young  as  not  to  he  vices  did  nut  prevent   his  worthy  mas- 

iii  priest's  robes,)  and  who  kept  under  ter  from  pluming  himself  on  his  sui^eri- 

'Priore  neiie  Pievepiincipaie.  Of  rank,  and  treating  him  with  con- 
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temptuous    insolence  proportioned  to  to  drop  senseless.     However,  he  col- 
what  lie  considered  tiie  diflerence  be-  lected  himself  sulTicicnlly  to  seek  his 
tween  their  conditions.  way  to  the  principal  entrance,  where 
Now,  Master  Peter,  who  had  noth-  ^^^  succeeded   in  unbarring    the  doors 
ing  so  miicii  at  heart  as  to  plav  a  trick  ^"^l   letting  himself  out;  which,  when 
upon  the  Florentine,  one  day  finding  a  ^^  'i^^I  done,  he  felt  him-^elf  so  inspirit- 
good  opportunity   ofler  itself  for    the  ^^  ^7  t'l'-'  fi'»ish  air  and  brautiful  moon- 
purpose,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  it  ^'g^'^  ('t  hemgoncof  the  finest  nights  in 
that  very  night ;  and  so,  as  soon  as  the  ^'^^  v/hole  of  that  season,)  that    he  be- 
suppcr  was  over,  and  all  the  household  S^"  ^o  reflect,   without  disturbance,  on 
retired  to  sleep,  he  stole  softly  out  of  ^'^^^    which    had   occasioned    liira     so 
his  chamber,  (which  was  adjoining  his  niuch  terror  ;  and,   bethinking  himself 
uncle's)   and    went  into    tlie  church,  ^^  ^'^^  circumstance    of    the   door  by 
where  they  had  thnt  morning  interred  a  which  he  had  entered,  being  afterwards 
girl  who  had  died,  after  a  six  hours'  ill-  locked  from  without,  arrived  at  a  very 
ness,  of  eating  poisonous  mushrooms,  strong  suspicion   of  the  trick  that  had 
and,  taking  the  body  out  of  the  grave,  ^^^-^^  played  him,   of  which    he   knew 
and     having    carefully    rephiced    the  "'Jbody  but  Master  Peter  could    be  the 
tomb-stone,  carried  it  on  his  shoulders  ''"'I'lor.    In  order,  therefore,  to  satisfy 
to  a  place  behind  the  high  altar,  where  l^hnself,  he  went  back  and   lit  a  candle 
he  fastened  it  to  the  rope  of  cr.e  of  the  at  thesacrament  lamp,*  with  which  (not 
church  bells  (which  it  was  the  business  whliout   some   remaining  sensation   of 
of  his  friend,  the  Florentine,  to  ring  for  terror)  he  returned  to  the  scene  ofaction, 
matins)  so  dexterously,  that  the  ringer,  ^'lere  he   soon  satisfied  himself  that  it 
without  having    perceived  the  cause,  ^^^  ^s  he  suspected  ;  for  there  was  the 
would  be  sure  to  have  the  feet  come  body  suspended  by  the  hair  of  its  head 
bo!)bing  against  his  face   at  the  first  ^^  the  identical   bell-rope — which   he 
puil;  and,  having    thus   disposed   his  ^n^w  to    be  that  of  the  poor  girl  who 


machinery,  he  withdrew  to  a  hiding- 
place,  from  whence  he  coidd  v.itness, 
unobserved,  the  success  of  the  strata- 
gem. 

The  hour  of  matins  being  arrived, 
the   Florentine  rose  and    went  to  the 


had  been  buried  in  the  morning,  both 
by  the  length  of  the  flaxen  tresses,  and 
by  the  garland  of  flowers  with  which 
which  it  was  adorned.  Moved  with 
compassion,  therefore,  he  was  about  to 
return  it   to  the  vault,   from   which  it 


church  without  a  light,  as  was  his  cus-  ^^^  ^^^^  so  unfeelingly  displaced, 
torn,  since  he  had  been  so  long  in  the  w'^^"  ^  thought  of  vengeance  occurred 
practice  as  to  be  able  to  find  his  bell-  *»  ^"'"j  which  he  felt  quite  unable  to 
rope  in  the  dark.  To  it  he  went  ac-  resist ;  so,  leaving  the  body  where  he 
cordingly,  without  the  slightest  suspi-  ^^^^6  it,  he  looked  about  till  he  dis- 
picion,  and,  at  the  first  pull,  (as  it  had  covered  a  passage  out  upon  the  leads, 
been  adjusted,)  he  felt  the  dead-cold  f'om  "hence  he  made  his  way  down  in- 
fect come  bounce  against  his  left  tem-  *"  the  cloister,  and  so  to  the  little  en- 
pleand  slioulder;  upon  which  he  set  trance-door  which  blaster  Peter  had 
up  a  howl  of  terror,  and  exclaiming,  "O  'fcked  from  without,  and  which  he  now 
Christ,  save  nie  !"  let  go  the  rope,  and  ""e-opened.  He  then  returned  again  in- 
ran  away  screaming  as  fast  as  his  legs  ^°  ^'^^  church,  fastened  the  great  gate, 
would  carry  him— All  which  Master  and,  taking  the  dead  body  on  his  shoul- 
Peter  bduld  from  his  spy-place  with  ^<^''S'  cai"i'«l  it  on  tip  toe  through  the 
incredible  satisfiiction,  and  after  having  cloisters  to  the  door  of  Master  Peter's 
(to  render  his  consternation  moreconi-  chamber,  which  (having  first  satisfied 
plete)  locked  the  door  by  which  he  en-  him^e'*",  l^y  listening  at  the  key-hole, 
tered,  so  as  to  prevont"his  regress  out  ^''''t  ^^^  was  sound  asleep  by  his  snor- 
of  the  church,  retired  quietly  to  his  ing)  he  softly  and  cautious! v  opened— 
own  ch;imber  to  sleep.  ^nd,  advancing  lo  the  bed,  de|)osited 
The  Florentine,  already  half  out  of  ''"^  J'^^fl  "'>  the  pillow,  by  the  side  of 
his  senses,  no  sooner  readied  the  door  ^^^  sleeper,  and  then  took  his  turn  to 
and  found  it  locked,  than  he  was  ready  •  Lampaneclei  Sapamcmo. 
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ceal  himself  for  the  purpose  of  witness-    telligible  answer,)  to  go  and  call  a  phy- 
ing  the  effect  of  his  counterplot.  sician,  the  best  of  his  time  in  the  city 

Long   it  was   before  Master  Peter's    ofPrato.    Having  dispatched  the  Flor- 
iiap  ended,   but  at  length,  about  day-    entine  on  his  errand,  the  good  Prior 
break,  he  began  to  stir,   and   turning    gave  directions  to  the  assistants  to  con- 
himself  in  his  bed,  (not  yet  well  awake)    vey   the   wounded    man    back  to   his 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  face  of  his  un-    chamber  ;  but  the  order  was  no  sooner 
welcome  bed-fellow,   which,  being  col-    pronounced,    than  he  as  suddenly  re- 
der  than  marble,  caused  him  to  with-    covered  the  use  of  speech,  of  which  he 
draw  it   as   suddenly,  and   withal    to    had  been  deprived,  and    with  the  most 
open  his  eyes  ;  which   no  sooner  fixed    manifest   tokens  of  terror  and  repug- 
tiiemselves  on  the  face  of  the   corpse,    nance,  demanded  that  lie  might  be  car- 
than  the  transaction   of  the  preceding    ried  any  where  else  rather  than  to  that 
evening   flashed    on    his    recollection,    frightful  place  ;  upon  which  they  took 
and  he  concluded,  that  the  strange  visi-    him  to  an  apartment  that  was  destined 
tation,  which  he  now  experienced,  was    for   strangers,    and  where,  not  without 
in  recompence  of  the  sacrilege  he  had    much  difficulty,  he  at  last  prevailed  on 
committed,  and  for  which  he  was  now    himself  to  give  them  an  explanation  of 
doomed  to  receive  some  signal  punish-    what  had  caused  his  terror,  and  of  the 
ment.   Leaping  therefore  from  the  bed,    hideous   spectre  he  had  beheld  on  his 
in  an  agony  of  horror,  he   ran  out  in    pillow.    One  of  the  assistants,  who  was 
his  shirt  to  the  corridor,  which  was  ad-    a  man  of  courage,   immediately  upon 
joining  his  apartment,   and    there  un-    this   account  being  given,  hastened  to 
luckily  coming  to  the  head  of  a  stair-    the  spot  to  ascertain  the' reality  ;  and 
case,  which  he  forgot  in  his  terror,  he    finding  the  bed  empty,  and  no  vestige 
lost  his  footing,   and  tumbled  from  the    appearing  of  what  had  created  this  ter- 
head  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom,  at  the    rible  alarm,  returned  and  reported  that 
expense  of  a  broken  arm  and  rib,  and    Master  Peter  must  have    seen  these 
of  two  or  three  severe  contusions  on     things  in   a  dream — an  opinion  which 
the  skull.     There   he  laj',  unable  to    was  acquiesced  in  by  some  neighbour- 
move,  making  the  most  hideous  excla-    ing  priests,  who  had,  in  the  meanwhile, 
mations,  from  mingled  pain  and  terror,     been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  his  cries, 
till  he  awakened  the    house    with  his    and    who   all  concurred    in   ascribing 
cries  ;  and  the  Prior  himself,  hastening    what  had  passed  to  a  distracted  imagi- 
to  the  spot,  found  his  beloved  nephew    nation. 

in  the  condition  above  described,  with-  Master  Peter,  still  more  amazed, 
out  the  power  of  affording  the  least  ex-  and  incensed  by  this  conclusion,  now 
planation.  insisted  upon    being    himself    carried 

Meanwhile,  the  Florentine,  who  back  to  his  chamber,  where  he  found 
had  observed  all  that  passed,  sallied  every  thing  as  had  been  reported, 
forth  from  his  ambush,  and  going  softly  and  which  yet  farther  increased  his 
to  iMaster  Peter's  chamber,  took  the  perplexity.  Meanwhile,  the  physi- 
corpse  once  more  on  his  shoulder,  and  cians  arriving,  prescribed  the  usual 
carrying  it  back  into  the  church,  the  remedies  both  for  his  outward  hurts, 
way  he  had  brought  it,  unseen  of  any  and  his  supposed  mental  derangement; 
one,  deposited  it  securely  in  the  grave  and  the  former  having  been  foimd  less 
from  which  it  had  been  taken,  with  the  severe  than  was  first  apprehended,  tlie 
garland  on  its  head,  so  that  it  appeared  unfortunate  sufferer,  to  excuse  himself 
as  if  it  had  never  been  moved;  and  from  tlie  imputation  rast  on  his  under- 
thence  went  to  ring  the  Ave-Maria  standing,  began  to  relate,  in  a  clear  and 
bell,  as  it  was  already  broad  day-light,  connected  manner,  the  whole  history 
Nor  was  he  long  employed  in  this  office,  of  what  had  passed,  so  far  as  it  was 
before  he  was  summoned  by  the  Prior,  known  to  him,  first  asking  pardon 
(who  had  all  this  time  been  vainly  at-  (with  many  expressions  of  shame  and 
tempting  to  recall  poor  RIaster  Peter  contrition,)  for  the  trick  he  liad  himself 
to  his  senses,  and  draw  from  him  an  in-    endeavoured  to  play  on  the  Florentine. 
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How  great,  then,  was  his  astonishment 
and   rage,   when   the  Florentine,  with 
the  utmost  apparent  truth  and  simpHci- 
ty,   solemnly  denied  all  knowlelge  of 
any  trick  having  been  practised  on  him 
whatever,  or  of  any  part  of  the  alleged 
transactions  ;  adding,  that  after  ringing 
the  matin-bell  as   usual,  during  which 
no  event  had  iiappened  in  any  manner 
to  disturb  him,  he  had  returned  to  bed, 
and  was  there  expecting  the  signal  for 
the  Ave-Maria,   when  he  was  alarmed 
by  Master  Peter's  cries,   and  the  noise 
made  by  those  who  came   to  call  hira. 
•'  How  !''  exclaimed  Master  Peter,  half 
choked   with   passion  ;  "  and   did  you 
not  perceive  the  corpse  attached  to  the 
bell  rope  ?  And   did  you  not  feel  its 
feet  dangling  in  your  face?   And  did 
you  not  run  away,  terrified  out  of  your 
life  r"  And  so  repeated  word  for  word 
the  whole  history  of  the  event,  exactly 
as  he  had  before  related  it,  every  part 
of  which  the  Florentine  again,  and  in 
like  manner,  put  in  issue  by  a  positive 
denial.     Upon  this  Master  Peter  could 
contain  himself  no  longer,  but  challeng- 
ed an  immediate  test  of  his  veracity,  by 
inspecting  the  grave  from   which  the 
body  had  been  taken.     Thither  all  the 
by-standers    adjourned     accordingly ; 
and  there  (to  his  utter  confusion)   the 
corpse  was   found,  laid  out  in  precise 
order,  with  not  even  the  garland  on  its 
head  discomposed,  and  with  no  sign  of 
having  been  moved  since  the  hour  of  its 
interment. 


it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  ming- 
led  feelings  of  wonder  and   vexation 
with  which  this  miracle  was  beheld  by 
the   poor   batlled    schemer,     who   (to 
shorten  the  tale)  gave  orders  to  be  in- 
stantly carried   back  to  his   chamber, 
and   put  to  bed,  where,  having  leisure 
to  consider   all   that  had  passed,    he 
found  so  little  comfort  or  satisfaction  in 
his  reflections,  that  he  fell  into  melan- 
choly, and  thence  into  frenzy,  in  which 
latter  state  he  was  so  tempted  by  the 
Devil  that  one  morning,  being  left  alone 
in  his  chamber,  he  tlirew  himself  out 
of  the  vi'indow,  and  fractured  his  skull, 
by  which   he   died  on  the  spot.     His 
old  uncle,  in  despair  for  his  loss,  hav- 
ing no  longer  any  one  to  succeed  him, 
renounced  the  priory,   and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  at 
Sienna,   being  firmly  persuaded  to  the 
last,  that  his  nephew  had  been  bewitch- 
ed.    As   for  the  Florentine,  he  found 
that  it  would  not  be  convenient  for  him 
to  remain    behind,   with  so  much  of 
doubt  and  mystery  attached  to  an  inci- 
dent in  which  he  performed  so  distin- 
guished a  part ;  and  removing  to  Flor- 
ence, became  clerk  of  the  Sacristy  of 
St.  Peter  the  Great,  where,  in  process 
of  time,  he  ventured  to  divulge   the 
whole  truth,  and  has  since  often   and 
often  related  the  affair  precisely  as  it 
occurred,   without     which  the    world 
would  never  have  been  made  acquaint- 
ed with  so  rare  and  diverting  a  history. 


"How  Brancazio  Malespini,  jKissing,  before  day-break,  without  side  the  Gate 
of  La  Justizia,  got,  from  a  thing  of  no  account,  so  terrible  a  fright  as 
had  well  nigh  cost  him  his  Life." 

GiovAN  Francesco  del    Bianco,  trade  of  a  lime-burner ;  and  it  often 

who  among    his    numerous    ex-  happened,  that  Brancazio  visited  her 

cellei\t  qualifications,  possessed  that  of  during  the  night-time,   while  her  hus- 

being  the  best  story-teller  of  his  time,  band   was   busy  in  superintending  his 

(being  gifted  with  a  majestic  presence,  kilns  ;  and,  on  tliose  occasions,  to  avoid 

u  \iv.il  memory,  good  voice,   and  ad-  suspicion,  he  let  himself  out  in  the  eve- 

niirable   pronunciation,)  used  often  to  ning  by   the  wicket   of  St.  Nicholas' 

relate  how  in  F'lorence  there  was  a  cer-  gate,    and   returned  the  next  morning, 

tain  young  gentleman,  named  Branca-  two  hours  after  day-break,  by  crossing 

zio  Malespini,   who,  (as  is  common  at  the  river  at  Rovezzino,  (having  taken 

that  age,)    was  deeply  in  love  with  a  care  to  secure  in  his  pay  the  man  who 

lady  of  great  beauty  dwelling  at  Ricor-  keeps  the  passage,)  and  thence  proceed- 

boli,  without  the  Gate  of  St.  Nicholas,  ing  along  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the 

This   lady  v."is   married  to   a  worthy  Gate  of  La  Justizia,  and  so  outside  the 

man  of  those  parts,  who  carried  on  the  city  walls  to  the  Gate  of  La   Crocc, 
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where  he  again  let  himself  in  by  the 
wicket,  which,  in  those  days, it  was  usu- 
al to  leave  open  at  all  hours  for  foot- 
passengers.  And,  by  these  prudent 
precautions,  he  succeeded  in  carrying 
on  his  intrigue  for  a  long  time  together, 
without  observation,  and  without  the 
smallest  suspicion. 

It  happened  that,  once  as  he  v/as  re- 
turning by  his  accustomed  route  from 
the  house  of  his  innaraoratu,  and,  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Ferry,  was  proceeding 
along  the  bank  of  the  Arno,  he  fancied, 
when  he  came  opposite  the  gallows, 
that  he  heard  a  voice  from  that  quar- 
ter, and  the  words,  "  Ora  pro  eoP^  on 
which  he  stopped  in  some  amazement, 
and,  turning  his  eyes  towards  the  place 
of  execution,   he    perceived  what  he 
thought  to  be  three   or  four  men  sus- 
pended from  the  fatal  tree,  and  swing- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  like  male- 
factors who  had  been  executed.     Now, 
as  it  was  a  full  hour  to  day  break,  and 
no  moon,  he  could  not  be  fully  satisfied 
whether  what  he  so  believed  himself  to 
have  seen  was  real,   or  only  shadows  ; 
but,   while  he  stood  considering,  and 
not  without  some  unpleasant  feeling,  he 
again  distinctly  heard  the  words  (utter- 
ed in  a  low  and  hollow  voice)   "  Ora 
pro  eo  /"  and  he  then  fancied  he  saw 
somebody  ascend  the  ladder  to  the  top 
of  the  gallows  ;  whereupon  he,  (who 
had  all  his  life  been  esteemed  a  person 
of  courage,  and  was  one  who  made  a 
jest  of  spirits,  witcheries,  and  devils,) 
said  to   himself,  « shall   I  then  be  so 
weak  and   pusillanimoLis  as  to  shrink 
from   investigating  the  cause  of  these 
strange  appearances,  and  remain  all  the 
rest  of  my  life  in  doubt  whether  I  have 
been  visited   by    spectres  and    phan- 
toms ?    And,    so    saying,    he    boldly 
marched   up  to  the    fatal   spot,  and, 
without  any  hesitation,  leaped  over  the 
indosure  of  the  platform  on  which  the 
gallows  were  erected.    Here,  however, 
he  found  reason  to  repent  of  his  rash- 
ness ;  for,   no   sooner  had  he  brought 
himself  on  a  level  with  the  foot  of  the 
gallows,  than,   once   more  looking  up- 
wards,  he  beheld  the  figure  which  he 
had  before  taken  for  the  executioner, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  gallows,  and 
which,  instantly  on  perceiving  him,  ex- 
claimed, in    the    same   hollow   tone, 


"  Wait  a  minute  !  wait  a  minute  !  and 
you  shall  be  hanged  also."  Then,  let- 
ting go  something  which  it  held  in  its 
arms,  as  if  ready  to  fasten  it  to  the 
beam  of  the  gallows,  and  which  on 
being  released,  fell  with  a  heavy  noise 
to  the  ground,  it  descended  the  ladder 
with  the  lightness  and  dexterity  of  a 
cat,  and  made  hastily  to  the  rash  intru- 
der, who,  now  quite  overwhelmed  with 
terror,  and  believing  that  it  was  either 
the  Devil  or  one  of  his  goblins  who 
had  him  wholly  in  his  power,  lost  at 
its  approach,  all  power  to  move,  and 
dropped  on  the  ground  without  sense  or 
recollection,  like  a  dead  person. 

The  next  morning  some  labourers, 
who  were  going  that  way  to  their  work, 
perceiving  some  unusual  appearances 
at  the  gallows,  went  to  discover  what  it 
could   mean,    and    there  they    found 
Brancazio  not  yet  recovered  from  his 
swoon,  fastened  to  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
der, with  a  woman's  apron  tied  round 
his  neck,  so  tight  as  almost  to  choak 
him,  and  half  a  dozen  large  pumpkins 
swinging  over  head  like  so  many  male- 
factors.    Having  examined  Brancazio, 
and  supposing   him  to  be  quite  dead, 
tiiey   ran  back  to  the   city  to  mention 
what  tiiey   had   seen,   and  the  people 
flocked  thither  in  crowds  to  witness  so 
strange  a  spectacle  ;  amongst  whom 
were  some  who,  knowing  Brancazio's 
person,  ran  back  to  acquaint  his  friends, 
and  they  hastened  to  the  spot,   caused 
tlio  body  to  be  removed  to  the  Temple 
Ch'.irch,  in  the  neif^hbourhood,  where 
they  caused  it  to  be  examined,  and,  by 
medical  assistance,  at  length  restored  it 
to  life.     For  many  hours,  however,  af- 
ter he  liad  given  signs  of  returning  ani- 
mation, he  was  unable  either  to  utter  a 
syllable,  or  to  comprehend  a  word  that 
was  spoken  to  him  ;  and  a  still  longer 
period  elapsed   before  iie  could  speak 
to  the  purpose,  or  give  any  intelligible 
account  of  what  had  befallen  him.   Ev- 
en after  he  had  recovered    his  senses, 
he  lay  many  weeks  in  a  sick  and  lan- 
guishing condition,  nor  did  iie  ever  af- 
terwards cease  to  exhibit  one  very  re- 
markable effect  of  the  terror  he  had  ex- 
perienced, every  hair  on  his  body  hav- 
ing dropped  off,  so  thai,  to  his  dying 
day,  he  looked  like  one  afflicted  with 
the  leprosy,  or  some  other  strange  and 
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incurable  distemper.  He  would,  more- 
over, have  remjined,  to  his  latest  hour, 
impressed  witli  the  belief  that  it  was 
the  devil  himself  whom  he  had  encoun- 
tered, and  wlio  had  endowed  those 
punipkins  which  were  found  hanging 
on  the  shallows  with  the  human  shape 
to  deceive  him,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
following  ni'.dit  after  that  on  which  this 
strange  incident  happened,  several 
persons  who  were  on  the  watch,  saw  a 
poor  craxy  woman,  (by  name  tiliorasa, 
who  was  very  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
biiurhood,  and  perfectly  harmless,  al- 
though out  of  Iier  senses,)  soon  after 
nighlfail,  slowly  and  cautiously  ad- 
vance to  the  callows,  and  mounting  the 


ladder,  cut  down  the  pumpkins,  and  af- 
terwards proceed  to  bury  them  ;  so 
that,  upon  putting  all  circumstances 
together,  it  cduld  not  be  doubted  that 
it  was  she  who,  on  the  preceding  night, 
had  so  terrified  the  unfortunate  I5ran- 
cazio,  by  acting  the  double  part  of  ex- 
cutioner  and  priest  to  tlie  imagined  mal- 
efactors, and  who,  after  dragging  Bran- 
cazio  himself  to  the  foot  of  the  gallows, 
with  intent  to  dispatch  him  in  like  raan- 
ner,  finding  the  weight  too  great  for 
her  strength,  coiitenied  herself  with  ty- 
ing her  apron  round  bis  neck,  and  fas- 
tening him  with  it  to  the  lowest  step  ol 
the  ladder. 


(New  Monlli.  Mar.) 
THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  STUDENT. 

No.  I. 


THE  DEATJI  OF  FRIENDS. 

TT^EATll  is  the  tyrant  of  the  imagi- 


nation. His  reign  is  in  solitude 
and  darkness — in  tombs  and  prisons — 
over  weak   hearts  and  seething  brains,    i"  our  belief,  is  populous  :  it  is  haunted 


negation  of  being.  I  only  say  that  it 
cannot  generate  the  same  fears.  It  is 
a  desert  without  life,  or  fear, or  hope, — 
shadowless,  soundless.     Hut  the  srrave. 


He  lives,  without  shape  or  sound,  a 
phantasm, — inacessible  to  sight  or 
touch — a  ghastly  and  terrible  ylppre- 
hension. 

The  fear  of  death  is  common  to  all. 
There  never  was  a  man  of  such  hardi- 
hood of  nerve,  but  he  has,  at  one  time 
or  other,  shrunk  from  peril.     Death  is 


by  some  intermediate  nature — between 
flesh  and  spirit : — or  if  not,  what  then 
is  it  ?  I  throw  the  question  to  the  theo- 
logians. ***** 
There  is  something  very  sad  in  the 
death  of  friends.  We  seem  to  pro- 
vide for  our  own  mortality,  and  to 
make  up  our  minds  to   die.     We  are 


a  certain  evil,  (if  life  be  a  good  :)— Phi-    warned  by  sickness,— fever,  and  ague, 
losophy  may  welcome  it,  and  passion    f"d  sleepless  nights,  and  a  hundred  dull 


disregard  its  approach  ;  but  our  in- 
stinct, which  is  always  true,  first  com- 
mands us  to  fear.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  pain  of  dying,  nor  even  the  array  of 
death,  (though  the  ^  poiiipa  mortis'  is 
sufliciently  repelling;) — but  it  is  that 
tremendous  thought — that  vast  impene- 
trable gloom,  without  depth,  or  breadth, 
or  bound — which  no  reason  can  com- 


infirmities  ;  but  when  our  friends  pass 
away,  we  lament  them  as  though  we 
had  considered  them  immortal. 

It  is  wise — I  suppose,  it  is  wise  that 
we  should  attach  ourselves  to  things 
which  arc  transient  ;  else  I  should  say 
that  'tis  a  perilous  trust  when  a  man  ties 
his  hope  to  so  frail  a  thing  as  woman. 
They  are  so  gentle,  so  allectionatc,  so 


pass   and   no  intellect  pry   into,    that  true  in  sorrow,  so  untired  and  untiring, 

alarms  us.     Our   fancy   is    ripe   with  —but  the  leaf  withers  not  sooner,  the 

wonders,  and   it  fills  up  the  space  be-  t'"P''c  l'gl>ts  fade  not  more  abruptly  in- 

tween  us  and  Heaven.  to  darkness.     They  die  and  are  taken 

For  my  own  part— I  have,  I  conless,  ''"'on^  "s  ;  and  we  weep  ;  and  our  friends 

greatly  feared    Death.     Some  persons  tell  us  that  it  is  not  wise  to  grieve,  for 

dread  annihilation.     But,  to  s'eep  for  »'•    t''^t   which    is    mortal  pcrishcth. 

ever   without   a  dream— what  is  it,   if  'l^'^^y  il"  "ot  know  that 

you  feel  it  not?      Let  me  not  be  under-         *^''-'  C''*^*"^  "'emore  because  we  grieve  in  vain  .' 

stood  as   wishing  for  this  state, — this  If  our  grief  could  bring  back  the  dead. 
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it  would  be  stormy  and  loud — we 
should  disturb  the  sunny  quiet  of  day — 
we   should  startle   the  dall  ni'dit  from 

- 

ner  repose.  But  our  hearts  would  not 
grieve  as  they  grieve  now,  when  hope 
is  dead  within  us. 

Tiie  few  fripnds  of  my  youth  are 
dead — save  only  one.  She  survives  : 
but  I  am  reminded  often,  when  I  am 
alone,  that  she  may  die — nay,  that  she 
must  die  soon,  and  leave  me  to  young- 
er spirits  (there  is  but  one  that  cares  fur 
me") — to  hopes  which  are  half  disap- 
pointed,— to  friends  who  have  forgotten 
the  merry  days  we  once  passed  togeth- 
er,— to  feverish  and  gnawing  troubles, 
— and,  last,  to  infirmity, — and  old  age 

— and  death. It   may    beguile  me 

awhile  from  so  sad  a  speculation,  if  I 
try  to  trace  upon  paper  the  recollec- 
tion of  friends  who  are  gone.  I  may 
raise  them,  like  phantasms,  before  me 
— like  the  ghosts  wko  mocked  the  mur- 
derer of  Duncan, — save  that  they 
sprang  from  the  future,  outstripping 
the  speed  of  Time — whereas  mine  are 
all  from  the  past. 

Come  tbrfh,  then,  whatever  ye  are — 
shadows,  or  substances,  or  spirits, — 
sublimed  or  transmuted  natures — Ye 
who  have  left  your  clay  to  wither,  and 
are  become  the  messengers  of  Heaven, 
and  tread  tlie  winds  and  the  star-sown 
wilderness  above  us  ! — Come  down, 
from  your  stately  heights,  and  stand 
visible  before  me!  Or,  if  indeed  ye 
live  in  the  grave,  or  haunt  on  purga- 
torial shores,  pale  tenants  of  the  dim 
Elysium— Arise,  and  be  manifest  ! 
— Fain  would  I  recall  ye  for  a  time, 
and  pourtray  ye — your  '  exits,'  not 
your  '  entrances.'  I  may  relieve,  per- 
haps tiie  sad  tedium  of  a  wintry  hour, 
or  solace  a  heart  that  sufiCers. 

1  remember,  even  as  a  grey- 
headed nsan  remembers,  clearly  and 
more  distinctly  than  the  things  of  yes- 
terday, that  which  happened  long  ago. 
I  remember,  when  I  was  about  four 
years  of  age— how  I  learned  to  spell, 
and  was  sent  daily  in  the  servant's  hand 
to  a  little  day-school,  to  fight  my  way, 
(amidst  a  score  of  other  urchins) 
throagii  ihe  perils  of  the  alphabet.  I 
had  no  ambition  then, — no  hatred,  no 
uncharitableness.  If  these  daemons 
.    have  possessed    me  since,   they  miist 


have  been  cast  down  upon  me  by  the 
'  malice  of  my  stars.'  1  had  no  organs 
for  such  things  : — 3'et  now  1  can  hate 
almost  as  strongly  as  I  love,  and  am  as 
constant  to  my  antipathies  as  to  my 
affections. 

Well, — when  my  fifth  was  ruoning 
into  my  sixth  year,  and  I  was  busied 
with  parables  and  scripture  history 
(the  only  food  which  nourished  my  in- 
fant mind),  1  was  much  noticed  by  a 
young  person, — a  female.  I  was  at 
that  time  living  with  an  old  relation  in 
II shire,  and  1  still  preserve  the  re- 
collection of  Aliss  R — - — 's  tender  con- 
descension towards  me.  She  was  a 
pretty  delicate  girl,  and  very  amiable  ; 
and  I  became — (yes,  it  is  true,  for  I  re- 
member the  strong  feelings  of  the  time) 
enamoured  of  her.  My  love  had  the 
fire  of  passion,  but  not  the  clay  which 
drags  it  downwards  ;  it  partook  of  the 
innocence  of  my  years  while  it  ethere- 
alized  me.  Vv'hether  it  was  the  divini- 
ty of  beauty  that  stung  me — or  rather 
that  lifted  me  above  the  darkness  and 
immaturity  of  childhood,  I  know  not  : 
but  my  feelings  were  any  thing  but 
childish.  By  some  strong  intuition,  I 
felt  that  there  was  a  difference  (I  knew 
not  what)  that  called  forth  an  extraor- 
dinary and  impetuous  regard. 

She  vv'as  the  first  object  (save  my 
mother)  that  I  ever  attached  myself  to. 
I  had  better  have  loved  a  flower, — a 
weed.  For,  when  I  knew  her,  she  had 
the  seeds  of  death  within  her.  Con- 
sumption had  '  caught  her  :'  his  sickly 
hand  was  upon  her,  like  the  canker  on 
the  rose,  and  drew  out  a  perilous,  un- 
earthly bloom.  The  hues  and  vigour 
of  life  were  flushing  too  quickly  through 
her  cheek — (yet  how  pale  she  was  at 
times  !) — She  wasted  a  month  in  an 
hour — a  year  in  a  month  ;  and  at  last 
died  in  the  stormy  autumn  time,  when 
the  breath  of  summer  had  left  her. 

The  last  time  I  ever  saw  her  was  (as 
well  as  I  can  recollect)  in  October,  or 
late   in    September.     I    was   told  that 

Miss   R was  ill, — v,-ns   very  ii! — 

and  that  perhaps  I  iniglit  not  sec  her 
again.  Death  I  could  not  (of  course) 
comprehend  ;  but  I  understood  perfect- 
ly what  was  a  perpetual  absence  from 
my  pretty  friend.  Whether  I  wept,  or 
raved, — or  how  it  was,  I  know  not  ; 
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but  I  was  taken  to  visit  her.  It  wtis  a 
cold  day,  and  the  red  and  brown  leaves 
vere  plentiful  on  the  trees  :  and  it  was 
alternoon  when  we  arriveil  at  an  old- 
fashioned  country-house  (something 
better  than  a  farm  house),  which  stood 
at  some  distance  from  the  high  road. 
The  sun  was  near  his  setting  ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  wide  west  was  illuminated, 
and  threw  crimson  and  scarlet  colours 
on  the  windows,  over  which  hung  a 
cloud  of  vine-stalks  and  changing 
leaves  that  dropped  by  scores  on  every 
summons  of  the  blast.  There  she  sate, 
. — in  a  parlour  of  flowers  (herself  the 
fairest) — among  China  roses  and  glit- 
tering ice-plants,  and  myrtles  which  no 
longer  blossomed.  She  was  sitting  (as 
I  entered)  in  a  large  arm-chair  covered 
with  white, — like  a  faded  Flora  ;  and 
was  looking  at  the  sun :  but  she  turned 
her  bright  and  gentle  looks  on  me,  and 
the  pink  bloom  dimpled  on  her  cheek 
as  she  smiled  and  bade  me  wv^lcome. 
I  have  often  thought  of  her  since.  I 
look  on  her,  as  it  seems,  even  now 
through  what  a  waste  of  years  ! — \  see 
her  cheek,  at  first  Kks  a  lily — ^^just 
tinged,  but  afterwards  deepening  into 
the  brightest  red,  from  the  agitation 
perhaps  of  meeting  with  visitors.  The 
flowers  that  were  around  looked  as 
fragile  as  herself, — summer  compan- 
ions. But  the  wild  Autumn  was 
around  her  and  thera,  and  the  Winter 
himself  was  coming.  He  came, — al- 
most before  his  time,  cold  and  remorse- 
less, and  she  shrank — and  withered — 
and  died.  Tlie  rose-blooms  and  the 
myrtles  lived  on,  a  little  longer ;  but 
the  crimson  beauty  of  her  cheeks  faded 
for  ever. 

The  progress  from   infancy  to 

boyhood  is  imperceptible.  In  that 
long  dawn  of  the  mind  we  take  but  lit- 
tle heed.  The  years  pass  by  us,  one 
by  one,  little  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  i'ut  when  the  intellectual  sun 
of  our  life  is  risen,  we  take  due  note  of 
joy  and  sorrow.  Our  days  grow  pop- 
ulous with  events  ;  and  through  our 
nights  bright  trains  of  thought  run,  illu- 
minating tiie  airy  future,  and  dazzling 
the  days  we  live  in.  We  have  the  un- 
alloyed fruition  of  hope  ;  and  the  best 
is  that  the  reality  is  still  to  come. 

I  went  to  a  public  school   when  -1 


was  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years 
of  agf,  and  I  carried  thither  a  modest 
eye  and  a  bashful  spirit.  I  was  stored 
with  tales  and  fictions.  I  had  my 
share  of  Latin,  had  read  some  history, 
and  a  great  many  novels;  and  thus 
equipped  I  took  my  seat  on  the  third 

form  at .     Among  other  things 

which  I  carried  to  this  place,  I  forgot 
to  mention  a  grateful  regard  for  an 
old  relation, — a  sort  of  great  uncle,  who 
had  always  treated  me  with  kindness. 
He  used  to  place  me  upon  his  knee  in 
the  winter  evenings,  and  tell  me  sto- 
ries of  foreign  countries, — of  Eastern 
and  Western  India ;  of  buffaloes  and 
serpents  ;  of  the  crocodile  and  tawny 
lion,  and  how  he  bounded  through  the 
jungles;  and  what  the  elephant  with 
his  almost  human  faculty  could  do; 
and  liow  the  shark  would  follow  ships 
by  a  strange  instinct  ;  and  how  the 
whale  could  spour  out  his  cataracts  of 
water  ; — and  a  hundred  other  marvels 
which  I  listened  to  v.'ith  a  greed}'  ear. 
He  never  failed,  either  in  his  kindness 
or  his  stories  ; — at  least  towards  me. 
He  was  a  weather-beaten  man,  could 
shoot,  and  hunt,  and  in  his  youth  had 
doubled  the  Cape.and  traversed  the  In- 
dian ocean. — But  he  was  doomed  to  die. 
He  had  been  ill  when  1  last  sav/  him, 
in  the  Christmas  holidays  ;  yet  I  little 
thought  that  the  grave  was  so  near  him. 
I  was  summoned  home,  one  day,  to 
weep  and  wear  mourning  ;  and  I  went 
to  the  house  of  his  widow,  where  he  lay 
— dead.  Oh  what  a  visit  was  that  !  It 
haunted  me  for  years.— The  servant  said 
that  /ie— (what  ^he'  ?  was  it  the  dust  ?) 
— that  he  Jay  in  the  front  drawing- 
room.  I  shuddered  and  stopped  ;  but 
I  was  ass-ired  that  he  looked  just  as 
though  he  was  asleep.  Let  no  one 
believe  suc'i  things.  There  is  nothing 
so  unlike  sleep  as  death.  It  is  a  poet's 
lie.  The  one  is  a  gracious  repose, — 
a  vital  calm  : — the  other  is  a  horrid  so- 
lemnity,— no  more  like  sleep  than  a 
mask  of  plaster;  stiff,  rigid,  white, — be- 
yond the  whiteness  of  shrouds  or  the 
paleness  of  stones.  All  parallels  fail. 
We  strain  at  comparisons  in  vain. 

I  went  up  to  see  my  old  friend. 
There  was  great  silence  all  about,  and 
the  stone  steps  of  the  staircase  sent  out 
unusual  echoes.     The  door  was  open- 
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ed.— slowly,  as  though  we  should  dis-    the  mind  of  man  survives  (somewhere 
turb  the  corpse.     The  windows  were    or  other)  his  clay. 


-I   was  once     present    at    the 
death  of  a  little  child.     I  will  not  pain 


closed,  and  there  were  long  wax  can- 
dles burning  at  the  head  and  at  the  feet ; 

and  over  all  a  white  sheet  was  careful-  the  reader  by  pourtraying  its  agonies  ; 

ly  thrown.     The  length — the  prodi-  jj^t  when  its  breath  was  gone — its  life 

gious   length  that  the  body  seemed  to    (nothing    more    than    a     cloud    of 

occupy,  at  once  startled  me,  and  I   re-  grnoke  !)  and  it  lay  like  a  waxen  image 

coiled.     But  the    servant   proceeded,  before    me,  I   turned    my   eyes   to  its 

and  uncovered  the  head  of  the  coffin,  inoaninf^  mother,  and  sighed  out  my 

After  an   effort  I  looked — Ah  !   would  f^^y  words  of  comfort.     But   I  am   a 

to  God  that  I  had  never  looked.  There  be'^iiar  in  o^rief.     I  can  feel,  and  sigh, 

he  lay,  Hke  a  stone.     His  mouth  was  and  look  kindly, — 1  think  ;  but  I  have 

bound  up,   and  his  eyehds  had  been  nothiuf*'  to   give.     My  tongue  deserts 

pressed  down,  and  his  nose  was  pinch-  jj^g,     i   know  the  inutility  of  too  soon 

ed  as  though   by   famine.     The  white  comforting.     I   know  that    J   should 

death   was   upon  him — the  rioter,  the  ^veep,  were  I  the  loser  ;  and  I  let  the 

ruler  of  graves.     And  my  old  friend  tears  have  their  way.     Sometimes,  a 

was  swathed  in  fine  linen, — and   pure  y/ord  or  two  I  can  muster  :  a  '  Sigh  no 


crape  was  cut  and  crimped  about  him, 
as  though  to  save  him  from  the  worm 
and  the  sapping  earth.  'Twas  poor 
mockery   of  his  humble  state ; — and 


more  !' — and  'Dear  lady.do  not  grieve!' 

— but  further,  I  am  mute  and  useless. 

To  pass  from  this,  to  a  scene   of  a 

darker  colour. — It  was  in  W shire 


yet  perhaps  it  was  meant   kindly. —    that  1  heard  a  medical  friend  tell  of  a 
Three   days  after  this  he  was   borne    death-bed  which  he    had    witnessed 
away   in  a  hearse,  and  I  let  out  ray    This  I  did  not   see,  and  it   does  not 
grief  in  tears.  therefore,  perhaps  strictly  come  under 

1  scarcely    know    how  it   is,    the  title  of  this   paper :  the  more  es- 

but  the  deaths  of  children  seem  to  me    pecially  as  the  sufferer  was  almost  un- 
always  less  premature  than  those  of  el-    known  to  me  :   but  let  the  reader  ex- 
der  persons.     Not  that  they  are  in  fact    cuse   it.     The   man   whom  I  refer  to, 
so  ;  but  it  is  because  tliey  themselves    was  a   rich   farmer.     He  was  the  fa- 
have  little  or  no  relation  "^to  maturity,    ther  of  two  natural  children  (females.) 
Life  seems  a  race  which  they  have  yet    whom  he  made  do  ail  the  drudgery  of 
to  run  entirely.     They  have  made  no    liis  house.     He  was  a  hard  landlord,  n 
progress  towards  the  goal.     They  arc    bad  master,  a  libertine  though  a  miser, 
born, — nothing  further.     But  it  seems    a  drunkard,  a  fighter  at  fdirs  and  mar- 
hard  when  a  man  has  toiled  high  up    kets  ;   and  over  his  children  he  used  a 
the   steep  hill  of  knowledge,  that  he    tyranny  which  neither  tears  nor  labour 
should  be  cast,  like    Sisyphus,  down-    could  mitigate.     But  he  was   stopped 
wards  in  a  moment : — that  he  who  has    in  his  headlong  course.     A  fierce  pain 
worn  the  day  and  wasted  the  night  in    came  upon  him :  a  fire  raged  in   his 
gathering  the  gold  of  science,   should    vitals.     His  strong  limbs,   which   no 
be— with  all  his  wealth  of  learning,  all    wrestler  could  twist,  and  no  antagonist 
his  accumulations — made  bankrupt   at    lay  prostrate,  shrank  before  an  unseen 
once.     What  becomes  uf  all  the  riches    foe.     Fever  encompassed    him,    and 
of  the  soul, — the  piles  and  pyramids  of    dehrium  ;  and   in  his  frightful  dreams 
precious  thoughts  which  men  heap  to-    he  called  aloud — he  shrieked — he  wept 
gether  ? — Where  is  Shakspeare's   im-    like  a  child.     He  prayed  for  help — 
agination, — Bacon's  learning  ?   Where    for  ease,  for  a  little  respite.     It  was  all 
is  the  sweet  fancy  of  Sidney, — the  airy    in  vain. — My  friend  attended  this  man, 
spirit    of      Fletcher, — and     Milton's     and  though  used  to  scenes  of  death,  this 
thought  severe? — Methinks  such  things    terrified   even  him.     He   said  tliat  the 
should  not  die  and  dissipate,   when   a    raving  of  the  sufferer  was  beyond  be- 
hair  can  live  for  centuries,  and  a  brick     lief, — it  was  the  noise  of  a  great  ani- 
of    Figypt   will    lasl    three    thousand     mal,  not  of  man.      His  eye  gla»-ed,  and 
years  ! — I  am  content  to  believe  that    he  swore  perpetually,  and   said  that 
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Satan  was  in  wait  for  him,  and  pointed 
towards  a  corner  of  the  chamber. 
When  he  made  an  effort,  it  was  liivc 
the  struggle  of  the  tiger.  And  then  he 
would  listen,  and  cry  tiial  he  heard  the 
dull  roll  of  drums,  and  the  stamp  of  a 
war-horse,  and  the  sound  of  trumpets 
— calling — calling;  and  he  answered 
and  shrieked  that  '*  he  was  coming'' — 
Aiidhe  came  /...."  Farce,  precor, 
precor  !" 

Most  of  my  own  friends  have  died 
calmly.  One  wasted  away  for  months 
and  months ;  and  though  death  came 
slowly,  he  came  too  soon.     1  was  told 

that  Mr. "  wished  to  live."     On 

the  very  day  on  which  he  died  he  tried 
to  battle  with  the  great  king, — to 
stand  up  against  the  coldness  and  iaint- 
ness  which  seized  upon  him.  But  he 
died,  notwithstanding,  and  though 
quietl}',  reluctantly.  Another  friend 
(a  female)  died  easily  and  in  an  old 
age,  surviving  her  faculties.  A  third 
met  death  smiling.  A  fourth  was  bu- 
ried in  Italian  earth  among  flowers  and 
odorous  herbs.  A  fifth — the  nearest 
of  all  died — dicfl  gradually,  and  his 
children  came  about  him,  and  were 
sad :  but  he  was  resigned  to  all  for- 
tunes, for  he  believed  in  a  long  ''  here- 
after!"  And  so  the  time  passes.  So 

"Labuntui'anni :  nee  pietas  inoram 
Riiffis  tt  inslanti  seiiectae 
Affeiet,  iudomitseqiie  moi-ti." 

-There  is  something  inexpres- 


sibly touching  in  an  anecdote  which  1 
have  heard  of  a  foreign  artist.  He  was 
an  American,  and  had  copie  hither  (he 
and  his  young  wife)  to  paint  for  fame 
and — a  subsistence.  They  were  stran- 
gers in  Kngland :  they  had  to  fight 
against  prejudices  and  poverty;  but 
their  affection  for  each  other  solaced 
them  under  every  jirivation,  every 
frown  of  Fortune.  They  could  think, 
at  least,  "  all  the  way  over"  the  great 
Atlantic  ;  and  their  fancy  (little  cher- 
ished here)  had  leisure  to  be  busy 
among  the  friends  and  scenes  which 
tiny  hod  left  behind.  A  gentleman, 
who  had  not  seen  them  for  some  time, 
wont  one  day  to  the  artist's  painting- 
)oom,  and  ol)served  him  pale  and 
worn,  inquired  about  his  health,  and 
afterw  irds  reg;:rding  his  wife.  He  an- 
swered, onlv,  "  Site  has  left  inc  :"  and 


proceeded   in   a   hurried  way  with  his. 
work.     She  was  dead  ! — and   he  was 
left  alone  to  toil,  and  get  money,  and 
mourn.     The   heart   in   which  he  had 
hoarded   all  his  secrets,   all   his  hopes, 
was  cold;  and    Fame  itself  was  but  a 
shadow  ! — And  so  it  is,  that  all  we  love 
nmst   wither, — that  we  ourselves  must 
wither  and  die  away.     'Tis  a  trite  say- 
ing: yet  a    wholesome   moral  belongs 
to  it.     The  thread  of  our  life  is  spun  : 
it  is  twisted  lirmly,   and   looks   as  it 
would    last  for  ever.     All  colours  are 
there, — the  gaudy  yellow  and  the  san- 
guine red,  and  black — dark  as  death  ; 
yet   it  is   cut  in  twain  by  the  shears  of 
Fate  almost  before  we  discern  the  peril. 
All  that  has  been,   and  is,  and  is  to 
come,  must  die,  and  the  grave  will  pos- 
sess all.     Already  the  temple  of  Death 
is  stored  with  enormous  treasures  :  but 
it   shall    be  filled,   till  its  sides    shall 
crack  and  moulder,  and  its  gaunt  king 
"  Death,   the   skeleton,"  shall  wither, 
like  his  pre}'. — Oh!  if  the  dead  may 
speak,   by  what  rich  noises  is  that  sol- 
emn temple  haunted  !     What  a  count- 
less throng  of  shapes  is   there, — kings 
and   poets,  philosophers  and  soldiers  ! 
What  a  catalogue  might  not  be  reckon- 
ed,^-from  the  founder  of  the  tower  of 
Belus,  to  the  Persians  who  encamped 
in  the  Babylonian   squares, — to  Alex- 
ander, and   Socrates,   and   Plato, — to 
Cesar, — to   Alfred  !    Fair  names,  too, 
might  be  strung   upon   the  list,    like 
pearls    or  glancing   diamonds, — crea- 
tures   who  were   once   the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  earth,  queens  and  gentle 
women, — Antigone    and     Sappho, — 
Corinna  and  the  mother  of  the  Grac- 
chi,— Portia  and  Agrippine.     And  the 
story  might  be  ended  with   him,  who 
died   an    exile   on  his   sea-surrounded 
rock,  the  first  emperor  of  France,  the 
king  and  conqueror  of  Italy,   the  Cor- 
sican  soldier.  Napoleon. 

1   will   here  take  leave  of  (his 

melancholy  subject.  I  have  touched 
upon  it  in  a  desultory  way  :  but  it  is 
diflicult  to  reduce  our  sorows  to  system, 
or  to  arrav  such  recollections  as  these 
in  the  best  order.  For  my  own  part. 
I  have  been  content  to  relate  them  just 
as  they  occurred  to  me :  let  the  reader 
subn)it,  for  once,  to  be  as  easily  satisfi- 
ed as  I  was.  S. 
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TT  is  now  several  years  since  we  took 
-*  occasion  to  review  a  work  of  this 
very  interesting  writer  :  yet  he  has  not 
been  idle.  The  Essay  on  the  Charac- 
ter of  King  James  I.,  which  we  take 
shame  to  ourselves  for  not  noticing  at 
the  time  when  it  was  published, has  not, 
we  believe,  gone  into  quite  so  extensive 
circulation  as  most  of  his  works.  This, 
perhaps,  was  to  be  expected,  because  it 
did  not  present  the  same  variety  of  sub- 
jects, which  commonly  forms  one  of 
JMr.D 'Israeli's  most  pleasing  attributes; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  very  want  of 
that  popular  charm,  gave  it  something 
at  least  as  acceptable,  to  those  who  read 
for  other  purposes  than  those  of  mere 
amusement.  Without  any  formality  of 
design  or  structure,  JMr.  DTsraeli,  con- 
centrating his  powers  upon  a  most  pic- 
turesque character,  and  a  most  pictu- 
resque tlrae,threw  great  and  permanent 
light  upon  both.  His  book,  unpretend- 
ing in  form  and  style,  belongs  to  the 
true  materials  of  English  history.  It  is 
a  work,  which  no  student  of  our  history 
ever  can  neglect,  and  which  no  intelli- 
gent one  can  ever  undervalue.  And  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
opinion,  that  those  readers  of  the  For- 
tunes of  Nigel,  who  have  not  looked 
into  Mr.  D'lsraeli's  illustrations  of  the 
same  personages,  of  which  that  brilliant 
novel  furnishes  so  many  entertaining 
views  and  sketches,  must  certainly  be 
very  ill-qualified  to  judge  of  the  use 
which  the  novelist  made  of  his  histori- 
cal materials.  T.  is  curious  in  every 
point  of  view,  that  the  enthusiastic 
Scotchman  should,  on  the  whole,  lower 
one's  notions  of  James  ;  and.  that  this 
intelligent  Englishman  should  have 
been,  about  the  same  period,  producing 
an  effect  so  very  opposite.  We  rather 
incline  to  think,  that  the  author  of  Ni- 
gel had  not  read  Mr.  D'lsraeli's  Essay 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  romance, 
and  that  if  he  had  done  so,  he  might 
have  represented  the  character  "f  James 
in  a  much  higher  point  of  view,  as  to 
some  important  things,  without  at  all 
diminishing  the  graphic  and  delightful 
effect  of  his  portraiture.     The  fact  is, 
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that  James  had  really,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  oddnesses  and  weaknesses,  a 
much  larger  share  of  wit — not  Scots 
humour  merely,  but  real  sterling  wit, 
than  the  readers  of  Nigel  would  be  very 
apt  to  give  him  credit  for.  Mr.D'Isra- 
eli  has  in  a  few  pages  preserved  about 
as  many  genuine  bon-mots,  capital  bon- 
mots,  masterly  bon-mots,  of  "  the  Brit- 
ish Solomon,"  as  are  on  record  to  the 
glory  either  of  LouisXIV.  or  of  Charles 
II.  But  we  must  be  satisfied  for  the 
present  with  this  brief  reference. 

Here  we  have  our  author  once  more 
in  a  form  and  dress  more  nearly  resem- 
bling what,  for  twenty  years,  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  Ms  oum. 

His  books  must  live  in  honour,  and 

in  freshness,  as  long  as  our  history  and 
literature  survive,  and  no  man  will  turn 
over  their  pages,  three  hundred  years 
hence,  without  saying  to  himself, — 
"  This  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  zeal, 
of  elegant  feelings,  and,  above  all,  of 
lofty  purity  of  character." — Alas  !  in 
looking  over  the  long  line  of  literary 
names,  (including  many  of  the  very 
highest  ones  too ;  how  few  shall  we  find 
thus  enviably  stainless  !  No  trick,  no 
chicanery,  no  malice  blots  his  career. 
He  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
amiable  and  upright  man  of  letters;  the 
true  gentleman's  spirit  guides  him  in 
every  stroke  of  his  pen,  and  he  who 
might  have  so  cheaply,  and  so  safely, 
amused  himself  at  our  expence,  has  al- 
ways suppressed  every  suggestion  of 
vanity,  and  aimed  at  nothing  but  our 
delight — that  too,  combined  uniformly 
with  our  instruction. 

Such  an  author  is  certainly  well  enti- 
tled to  the  warmest  gratitude  of  his  lit- 
erary brethren,  and  we,  who  rather  as- 
pire than  pretend  to  be  among  the  num- 
ber of  these,  have  always,  we  must  con- 
fess, read  his  works  with  feelings  of 
partiality.  [Xh-At  is  not  just  the  word, 
but  our  readers  will  understand  us^  ari- 
sing out  of  our  feelings  of  respect  for 
the  moral  character  of  the  man  himself. 
On  his  present  work,  the  stamp  of  ele- 
vated humanity,  and  charitable  sense, 
is,  perhaps,  more    strongly  impressed 
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than  on  any.  even  the  best  of  its  prede- 
cessors. We  fiar  not  to  say,  that  no 
MAN  who  has  perused  these  volumes  at- 
tentively, can  fail  to  be  a  great,  a  very 
great  deal  more  knowing  than  he  was 
when  he  began  ;  and  that  the  fault 
must  be  entirely  his  own,  if  he  is  not  a 
great  deal  iriser.  The  delicate  and 
masterly  exposure  of  past  prejudices, 
their  obscure  origin.their  pernicious  in- 
fluence, and  their  gradual,  reluctant,but 
irresistible  decay,  ought,  at  least,  to 
improve  men's  eyes  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  prejudices,  by  which  the 
people  around  them  are  now  separated 
and  deluded — and  in  some  of  which, 
they  themselves  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
partakers.  The  comparatively  infant 
cause  of  Political  Tolerance  'may 
be  advanced  by  the  mournful  and  hu- 
miliating history  of  that  Religious 
Tolerance,  of  which  so  many  great, 
•wise,  and  good  men,  but  lately  regard- 
ed the  very  name  with  abhorrence — 
which  now,  however,has  all  names  that 
are  worth  mentioning  upon  its  side — 
and  of  which  a  few  more  years  will  pro- 
bablv  besiiflicient  to  establish  the  final, 
consummating,  and  blessed  triumph. 

We  are  not  certain  whether  Mr. 
D'Israeli  is,  or  is  not,  an  Englishman 
born.  We  may  venture,  however,  to 
mention,  what  is  not,  perhaps,  univer- 
sally known,  that  he  is  by  birth  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Whether 
he  does,  or  does  not  adhere  to  the  reli- 
gion of  his  race,  we  are  entirel}'  igno- 
rant ;  for  often  as  he  has  discussed  top- 
ics connected  with  the  history  of  relig- 
ious dispute,  we  have  not,  after  a  pretty 
close  examination,  been  able  to  discov- 
er any  one  passage,  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  infer  to  what  sect  our  author 
himself  belongs.  Our  readers  are  not 
to  imagine,  that  we  are  stating  this  as 
any  thing  for  which  he  merits  repre- 
hension. He  writes  as  a  historical  and 
philosophical  antiquarian  ;  his  business, 
as  such,  is  to  lay  before  us  strange  and 
hidden  facts,  and  to  educe  from  these, 
or  induce  ns  to  educe  from  them,  such 
lessons  of  charity  as  it  becomes  all  men 
alike,  whatever  their  persuasions  may 
be,  to  cherish  and  dwell  upon.  Hut  this 
is  not  all — we  conceive,  that  to  make 
known  the  fact  of  JMr.  D'Israeli's  de- 
scent, is  to  heap  new  honours  upon  his 


head.     The  race  of  Israel  has  indeed 
produced,  in  Spinoza,  one  of  the  most 
acute  of  metaphysicians,  and  it  has  giv- 
en to  the  modern  world,in  Mendelsohn, 
one  of  the  profoundest  of  philosophers, 
"  the  Plato  of  (Germany  ;"'  but  its  tri- 
umphs in  this  sort  have  been  but  iev/, 
and  a  D'Israeli  is  a  new  and  a  valuable 
triumph.     The  single  fact  that  we  owe 
to  a  Jewish   citizen   some  of    the  most 
interesting  researches  which  have  illus- 
trated the  literary,  and  we  may  add,the 
political  history  of  our   country — and 
some  of  the  most  delightful   volumes, 
moreover,  that  adorn  the  English  libra- 
ry— this  single  fact  is  worth  volumes  of 
prosing,  and  ought,  of  itself,  to  inspire 
more  of  that  doctrine  of  charity    and 
liberality,  than    all  the    many  curious 
and  recondite  things,  which   Mr.  D'ls- 
raeli  has  drawn  from  the  dust  of  MSS. 
and  the  obscurity  of  forgotten  folios,  for 
the  benevolent,  and  we  do  not   fear  to 
say,  the  eminently  christian  purpose  of 
enforcing  it.     And  since  we  have  allu- 
ded to  this  matter,  (we  trust  we  have 
done  so  in  a  manner  of  which  Mr.D'Is- 
raeli  will  not  complain,)  we  may  add, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  history,  tra- 
ditions, and  manners,  and  habits  of  the 
highly  interesting  people   from  whom 
he  is  sprung,  has  added  to  many  of  his 
writings,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  vol- 
umes now  before  us,  a    charra  and  a 
value,  which,   with  all   his   talents,  he 
could  scarcely  have  conveyed,  had  it 
been  otherwise.     To   us,  there  is,  we 
will  confess,  a   most  deep  and  solemn 
pathos,  in  some  of  the  passages  where 
he  alludes,  almost  as  it  would  seem  in- 
voluntarily, to  the  mysterious  fate  of  his 
nation — their  sublime,  oriental  dreams, 
their  enthusiastic    reverence    of   that 
which  is  old,  and  the   wisdom  of  those 
picturesque   sayings   which    still    float 
among  them,  as  they  did   among  their 
ancestors,  long  before   profane  history 
had  any  existence.     Such  lingering  tra- 
ces of  feelings,   that  are  anything  but 
discreditable  even  to  the  heart  of  a  very 
wise  man,  invest    occasionally  with  a 
picturesque  grace,  and  a   certain    pro- 
found  interest   at  the  same  time,   the 
disquisitions  of  a  philosophic  observer, 
who  has.  perhaps,  done  as  much  as  any 
writer  now  living  for  the  destruction  of 
idle  prejudice,  and  absurd  antipathies. 
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But,  perhaps,  we  we  ought  to  apologize 
even  for  the  Httle  we  have  presumed  to 
say,  as  to  this  matter. 

Nothing  can  be  more  difficult,  (talk- 
ing, of  course,  of  small  things,)  than  to 
set  about  reviewing  a  book  of  ana, — 
•which  this  is.  There  is  not  a  single 
section  of  all  the  scores  comprized  in 
these  volumes,  from  which  we  might 
not  draw  materials  for  a  long  and  in- 
teresting article.  As  usual,  however, 
our  first  object  is  to  make  known  the 
general  opinion  we  have  formed  of  the 
work,  and  thence,  (when  that  opinion 
is  favourable,)  the  propriety  of  buying 
and  reading  it  without  delay.  We  now 
tell  our  readers,  that  Mr.  D'Israeli's 
new  book  is  full  of  rich  and  overflow- 
ing interest,  as  it  could  have  been  had 
this  been  the  first  appearance  of  a  clev- 
er and  thinking  man,  expressing  him- 
self freely  upon  the  most  favourite  sub- 
jects of  his  research  and  reflection. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  book  which  those  who 
can  buy  such  books  ought  immediately 
to  possess.  But  we  have,  besides  all 
this,  to  make  out  of  it  an  article  for 
Blackwood  ;  and,  in  truth,  ahho'  what- 
ever way  we  should  take  it,  it  would 
be  difficult  not  to  make  a  good  article 
out  of  such  a  book,  we  are  nevertheless 
much  at  a  loss.  We  shall,  without 
thinking  or  saying  more,  just  turn  over 
the  volumes,  and  do  as  the  suggestion 
of  the  moment  may  chance  to  be. 

A  very  pretty  chapter  '•  on  False  Po- 
litical Reports,"  concludes  thus,  with 
two  things  that  Mr.  D- Israeli  is  so  often 
happy  in  bringing  together,  a  good  sto- 
ry and  a  good  hint. 

"  A  stran<^*r  landing  from  Sicily,  at  a 
barber's  sliop  delivered  all  the  particulars 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Atheniaus  :  ofwhicli, 
however,  the  people  were  yet  uninformtd. 
The  barber  leaves  untriinmed  the  reporter's 
beard,  and  flies  avt'ay  to  vent  the  news  in 
the  city,  where  he  told  the  Archons  what 
he  had  heard.  The  whole  city  was  thrown 
into  a  ferment.  The  Arclions  called  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  produced  the 
luckless  barber,  who  in  his  confusion  could 
not  ^ive  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
first  reporter.  He  was  condemned  as  a 
spreader  of  false  news,  and  a  disturber  of 
the  public  quiet  ;  for  the  Athenians  could 
not  imagine  that  they  were  not  invincible  ! 
The  barber  was  drag°-ed  to  the  wheel  and 
tortured,  till  the  disaster  was  more  than 
confirmed.  Bayle,  referring  to  this  story, 
observes,  that  had    the.  barber    reporteda 


victory,  thouah  it  had  proved  to  le  false 
he  would  not  have  been  punished  :  a  shrewd 
observation,  which  occurred  to  him  by  the 
difierent  fate  of  Stratocles.  This  person 
persuaded  the  Athenians  to  perform  a  pub- 
lic sacrifice  and  thanksgiving  for  a  victory 
obtained  at  sea,  though  he  well  knew  at 
the  time  that  tire  Athenian  fleet  had  been 
totally  defeated.  When  the  calamity  could 
no  longer  be  concealed,  the  people  charged 
him  with  being  an  impos  or  ;  hut  Stratocles 
saved  his  life  and  mollified  their  anger  by 
the  pleasant  turn  he  gave  to  tlie  whole  af- 
fair. '  Have  I  done  you  an  injury  ?'  said 
he.  <  Is  it  not  owing  to  me  that  you  have 
spent  three  days  in  the  pleasures  of  victo- 
ry ?'  I  fhinkthat  this  spreader  of  good, 
but  fictitious  news,  should  have  occupied 
the  wheel  of  the  luckless  barber,  who  had 
spread  bad  but  true  news  ;  for  the  barber 
had  no  intention  of  deception,  but  Strato- 
cles had  ;  and  the  question  here  to  be  tried, 
was  not  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  the  re- 
ports, but  whether  the  reporters  intended 
to  deceive  their  i'ellow-citizens  ?  The 
'  Chronicle  '  and  the  'Post'  must  be  chal- 
lenged on  such  a  jury,  and  ail  the  race  of 
news-scribes,  whose  Patin  characterises  as 
hominum  genus  audacissimum  mendacissi- 
mum  avidissimum.  Latin  supeilatives  are 
too  rich  to  sufi'er  a  translation." 

We  recommend  the  following,  from 
a  chapter  '•  on  Parody,"  to  those  who 
have  ever  listened  with  aught  but  scorn 
to  the  railers  against  the  famous 
Chaldee  MS.  AVho  are  the  personages 
alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
tract ?  We  rather  suspect  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Washington  Irving,  which 
last  elegant  author  first  appeared  to 
the  world,  we  believe,  in  a  quizzical 
parody  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel. The  story,  we  doubt  not  is  a 
true  one  ;  and  we  know  of  few  other 
living  poets  and  living  parodists,  capa- 
ble of  behaving  so  sensibly. 

"  A  lady  of  bas  bleu  celebrity  (the  term 
is  getting  odious,  particularly  to  our  sqn- 
vanles)  had  two  friends,  whom  she  equally 
admired — an  elegant  poet  and  his  parodist. 
She  had  contrived  to  prevent  their  meeting- 
as  long  as  her  stratagems  lasted,  till  at 
length  she  apologised  to  the  serious  bard 
for  inviting  him  when  his  mock  umbra  was 
to  be  present.  Astonished,  she  perceived 
that  both  men  of  genius  felt  a  mutual  es- 
teem tor  each  other's  opposite  talent ;  the 
ridiculed  had  perceived  no  malignity  in  the 
playfulnessof  the  parody,  and  even  seemed 
to  consider  it  as  a  compliment,  aware  that 
parodists  do  not  waste  their  talent  on  ob- 
scure productions;  while  the  ridiculer  him- 
self was  very  sensible  that  he  was  the  in- 
ferior poet.  The  lady-critic  had  imagined 
that  parody  must  necessarily  be  malicious  ; 
and  i;i  some  cases  it  is  said  those  on  whom 
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the  parody  has  been  performed,  have  been 
of  the  same  opinion. 

"  Parody  strongly  resembles  mimicry, 
a  principle  in  human  nature  not  so  artifi- 
cial as  it  appears.  Man  may  well  be  defi- 
ned a  mimetic  animal.  The  Afri  an  boy, 
who  amused  the  whole  kafle  he  journeyed 
with,  by  mimicking^  the  gestures  and  the 
voice  of  the  auctioneer  who  had  sold  him 
at  the  slave-market  a  few  days  before, 
could  have  had  no  sense  of  scorn,  of  supe- 
riority, or  of  malignity  ;  the  boy  experien- 
ced merely  the  pleasure  of  repeating  atti- 
tudes and  intonations  which  had  so  forcibly 
excited  his  interest.  The  numerous  paro- 
dies of  Hamlet's  soliloquy  were  never  made 
in  derision  of  that  solemn  monologue,  no 
more  than  the  travesties  of  Virgil  by  Scar- 
ron  and  Cotton  ;  their  authors  were  never 
so  gaily   mad   as  that.     We    have   paro- 

DIi;S    ON    THE    Ps.iLMS    BY    LuTHER  ;      Docis- 

Uy  parodied  the  book  of  Chronicles,  and 
Franklin's  )7iosl  beautiful  story  of  Abra- 
ham   is     A    PARODY    ON     THE      ScRIPTUBE- 

STYLE  ;  )wt  one  of  these  writers,  however, 
proposed  to  ridicule  their  originals :  some  in- 
genuity in  the  application  teas  all  that  they 
intended." 

CURES  FOR  LOVE. 
"  There  are  crimes  for  which  men  are 
hanged,  but  of  which  they  might  easily 
have  been  cured  by  physical  means.  Per- 
sons out  of  their  senses  with  love,  by  throw- 
ing themselves  into  a  river,  and  being  drag- 
ged out  nearly  lifeless,  have  recovered  tlieir 
senses,  and  lost  their  bewildering  passion. 
Submersion  was  discovered  to  be  a  cure  for 
same  mental  disorders,  by  altering  the  state 
of  the  body,  as  Van  Helmont  notices 
'  was  happily  practised  in  England.'  With 
the  circumstance  this  sage  of  chemistry  al- 
ludes to,  I  am  unacquainted  ;  but  this  ex- 
traordinary practice  was  certainly  known 
to  the  Italians  ;  for,  in  one  of  the  tales  of 
Poggio  we  find  a  mad  doctor  of  Milan,  who 
was  celebrated  for  curing  lunatics  and  de- 
moniacs in  a  certain  time.  His  practice 
consisted  in  placing  them  in  a  great  high- 
walled  court-yard,  in  the  midst  of  w  liich 
there  was  a  deep  well  full  of  water,  cold  as 
ice.  When  a  demoniac  was  brought  to  this 
physician,  he  had  the  patient  bound  to  a 
pillar  in  the  well  till  the  water  ascended  to 
the  knees,  or  higher,  and  even  to  the 
neck,  as  he  deemed  their  malady  required. 
In  their  bodily  pain  they  appear  to  have 
forgot  their  melancholy  ;  thus  by  the  ter- 
rors of  the  rejieiition  of  cold  water,  a  man 
appears  to  have  been  frightened  into  his 
senses  !  A  physician  has  informed  me  of  a 
remarkable  case  :  a  lady  with  a  disordered 
mind  resolves  on  death,  and  swallowed 
much  more  than  half  a  pint  of  laudanum  ; 
she  close<l  her  curtains  in  the  evennig,  took 
a  farewell  of  her  attendants,  and  flattered 
herself  she  shoidd  never  awaken  from  her 
sleep.  In  the  morning,  however,  notwith- 
standing this  incredible  dose,  she  awoke  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  By  the  usual  means 
she  was  enabled  to  get  rid  of  the  poison  she 


had  so  largely  taken,  and  not  only  recover- 
ed her  life,  but  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
her  perfect  senses  !  The  physician  conjec- 
tures that  it  was  the  influence  of  her  disor- 
dered mind  over  her  body,  which  prevent- 
ed this  vast  quantity  of  laudanum  from  its 
usual  action  by  terminating  in    death." 

In  tlie  chapter  "  on  New  WorHs," 
Mr.  D'Isnu'li.  wo  think,  crows  rather 
too  much  about  what  he  thinks  a  great 
feat  of  his  own.  the  introduction  of  the 
word '•  father-land"  into  our  mother- 
tongue.  It  was  at  the  best  merely 
adopting  the  German  or  Dutch  "  vater- 
land  ;"'  but  although  Coleridge,  Byron, 
and  Southey,  have  all  used  it  since  in 
verse,  we  much  doubt  whether  it  will  ev- 
er be  a  real  thorough-going  English 
word.  However,  let  it  take  its  chance; 
but  neither  D'Israeli,  nor  any  of  these 
poets,  are  quite  entitled  to  claim  the 
privilege  of  Virgil  and  Varro.  The 
chapter  contains,  however,  some  amu- 
sing things  ;  and  inter  alia  a  sly  cut 
at  the  Cockneys,  whom  Mr.  D'l.,  of 
course,  abominates. 

"  There  are  three  foul  corrupters  of  a 
language ;  caprice,  affectation,  and  igno- 
rance !  Such  fashionable  cant  terms  as 
"  theatricals,"  and  "  musicals,"  invented  by 
the  flippant  Topham,still  survive  among  his 
confraternity  of  frivolity.  A  lady  eminent 
for  the  elegance  of  her  taste,  and  of  whom 
one  of  the  best  judges,  the  celebrated  Miss 
Edgewortb,  observed  to  me,  that  she  spoke 
the  purest  and  most  idiomatic  English  she 
had  ever  heard,  threw  out  an  observation 
which  might  be  extended  to  a  great  deal  of 
our  present  fashionable  vocabulary.  She 
is  now  old  enough,  she  said,  to  have  lived 
to  hear  the  vulgarisms  of  her  youth  adopt- 
ed in  drawing-room  circles.  To  lunch, 
now  so  familiar  from  the  fanxstlips,  in  her 
youth  was  only  known  in  the  servants'  hall. 
An  expression  very  rife  of  late  among  our 
young  ladies,  a  nice  man,  whatever  it  may 
mean,  whether  the  man  resembles  a  pud- 
ding, or  something  more  nice,  conveys  the 
ofl'ensive  notion  tluit  they  arc  ready  to  eat 
him  up  !  Trraddle  for  a  while  succeeded 
bore;  hMtbore  has  recovered  the  suprema- 
cy. We  want  another  Swift  to  give  a  new 
edition  of  his  '  Polite  Conversation.'  A  dic- 
tionary of  barbarisms  too  misht  be  collected 
from  some  wretched  neologists,  whose  pens 
are  nou  at  work  !  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his 
exhortations  to  coufurni  to  .lohnson's  Dic- 
tionary, was  desirous,  however,  that  the 
great  lexicographer  shouhl  add  as  an  ap- 
pendix, '  .'i  JVeoloiiical  Dictionary,  con- 
taining those  polite  though  perhaps  not 
strictly  grammatical,  words  and  phrases 
commonly  used,  and  sometimes  tmderstood 
by  the  brau-nwndc'  This  last  phrase  was 
doubtless  a  contribution  !  Such  a  dictioaa- ' 
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ry  had  already  appeared  in  the  French  lan- 
guajiP,  drawn  up  by  two  caustic  critics, 
who  in  the  Didionnaire  7ieologique  al'usnge 
des  beaux  E-tprils  du  Siecle  collected  to- 
gether the  numerous  unlucky  inventions  of 
affeclatioi),  with  their  modern  authorities  ! 
A  collection  of  the  fine  words  and  phrases 
culled  from  some  vtry  modern  poetry, 
might  show  the  real  amount  of  the  favours 
bestowed  on  us. 

****** 

"  A  collection  o( picturesque  uords,  found 
among  our  ancient  writers,  would  constitute 
a  precious  supplement  to  the  history  of  our 
language.  Far  more  expressive  than  our 
term  of  ex'ecM^iower  is  their  solemn  one  of 
the  denUisman ;  than  our  vagabond  their 
scatlerling.  How  finely  Herrick  employs 
the  word  pittering  as  applied  to  the  grass- 
hopper !  It  describes  its  peculiar  shrill  and 
short  cry.*  Envy  '  dusking  the  lustre'  of 
genius,  is  a  verb  lo.^t  for  us, but  which  gives 
a  more  precise  expression  to  the  feeling 
than  any  other  words  which  we    could  use. 

"  Tlie  late  Dr.  Boucher,  of  whose  pro- 
jected Thesaurus  of  our  ancient  English  lan- 
guage we  only  possess  the  first  (ett-zr  of  the 
alphabet,  while  the  great  and  precious  por- 
tion is  suffered  to  moulder  away  among  his 
family,\  in  the  prospectus  of  tliat  work, 
did  me  the  honour,  then  a  young  writer, 
to  quote  an  opinion  I  had  formed  early  in 
life  of  the  purest  source  of  neology — which 
is  the  revival  of  old  words. 
'  Words,  that  wise  Bacon  or  brave  Raivleigh  spake  !' 

"  We  have  lost  inany  exquisite  and  pic- 
turesque expressions  through  the  dulness 
of  our  lexicographers,  or  their  deficiency  in 
that  profounder  study  of  our  writers  which 
their  labours  require  far  more  than  they 
themselves  know.  The  natural  graces  of 
our  language  have  been  impoverished  !  The 
genius  that  throws  its  prophetic  eye  over 
the  language,  and  the  taste  that  must  come 
from  Heaven,  no  lexicographer  imagines 
are  required  to  accompany  him  amidst  a 
library  of  old  books!" 

The  last  and  longest  chapter  in  this 
volume  is  "  on  Proverbs."  It  is  full  of 
interest,  but  not  (to  us  at  least)  of  nov- 
elt}'.  We  never  can  be  weary  of  good 
proverbs  ;  but  we  think  we  have  seen 
elsewhere  almost  all  those  which  Mr. 
D'Israeli  here  mentions,  and  we  think 
we  have  seen  them  explained  and  com- 
mented on  too.  As  for  the  English 
ones,  he  evidently  has  done  little  but 
turn  over  Ileywood,  Ray,  and  espec- 
ially Grose ;  for  although  he  does  not 
name  the  jolly  captain,  he  has  been  con- 
siderably obliged  to  him. 

•The  ciy    of  the  jji'assliopper  is   pit!    pit!  pit! 
•luickly  repeated. 
"*■  O  sl'.ame !  shame  ; 


"A  member  of  the  House  of  Common.s, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  made  a  speech 
entirely  composed  of  the  most  homely  prov- 
erjjs.  The  subject  was  a  bill  against  dou- 
ble-payments of  book-debts.  Knavish 
tradesmen  were  then  in  the  habit  of  swelling 
out  their  book-debts  with  those  who  took 
credit,  particularly  to  their  younger  custom- 
ers. One  of  the  members  who  began  to 
speak,  '  for  very  fear  shook,'  and  stood 
silent.  This  nervous  orator  was  followed 
by  a  blunt  and  true  representative  of  the 
famous  governor  of  Barataria,  delivering 
himself  thu.s — '  It  is  now  my  chance  to 
speak  something,  and  that  without  hum- 
ming or  hawing.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
law.  Even  reckoning  makes  long  friends. 
As  far  goes  the  penny  as  the  penny's  mas- 
ter. Vigilantibm  non  dormicniibus  jura 
subveniunf.  Fay  the  reckoning  over-night, 
and  you  diall  not  be  troubled  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  ready  money  be  mensurn  publica, 
let  every  one  cut  his  coat  according  to  his 
cloth.  When  his  old  suit  is  in  the  wane, 
let  him  stay  till  that  his  money  bring  a  new 
suit  in  the  increase." 

****** 

"There  are,  indeed,  proverbs  connected 
with  the  characters  of  eminent  men  ;  they 
were  either  their  favourite  ones,  or  have 
originated  with  themselves  :  such  a  collec- 
tion would  form  an  historical  curiosity.  To 
the  celebrated  Bayard  are  the  French  in- 
debted for  a  military  proverb,  vvhich  some 
of  them  still  repeat.  Ce  que  le  ganlelet 
gagne  le  gorgerin  le  mange.  '  What  the 
gauntlet  gets,  the  gorget  consumes.'  That 
reflecting  soldier  well  calculated  the  profits 
of  a  military  life,  which  consumes,  in  the 
pomp  and  waste  which  are  necessary  for  its 
maintenance,  the  slender  pay  it  receives, 
and  even  what  its  rapacity  sometimes  ac- 
quires. The  favourite  proverb  of  Erastnus 
was  Festina  lente !  '  Hasten  slowly  !' 
Ho  wished  it  to  be  inscribed  wherever  it 
could  meet  our  eyes  ;  on  public  buildings, 
and  on  our  rings  and  seals.  One  ofour  own 
statesmen  used  a  favourite  sentence,  which 
has  enlarged  our  stock  of  national  proverbs. 
Sir  Araias  Pawlet,  when  he  perceived  too 
much  hurry  in  any  business,  was  accustom- 
ed to  say,  '  Stay  a  while,  to  make  an  end 
the  sooner.'  Oliver  Cromwell's  coarse, 
but  descriptive  proverb,  conveys  the  con- 
tempt he  felt  for  some  of  his  mean  and 
troublesome  coadjutors:  'Nits  will  be 
lice  1'  The  Italians  have  a  proverb,  which 
has  been  occasionally  applied  to  certain  po- 
litical personages : — 

Egli  e  quello  che  Dio  ruole  ; 
E  sara  quello  che  Dio  vorra. 
*  He  is  what  G<id  pleases  ; 
He  shall  be  what  God  wills  !' 

Ere  this  was  a  proverb,  it  liad  served  as  an 
embroidered  motto  on  the  n'.ysticai  manlh:" 
of  Castruccio  Castricani.  That  military 
genius,  who  sought  to  revolutionize  Italy, 
and  aspired  to  the  sovereij:nty,  lived  ior;-.; 
enough  to  repent  the   wild  romantic   ai;'.):- 
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tion  which  provoked  all  Italy  to  confede- 
rate against  him  ;  the  mysterious  motto  he 
assumed  entered  into  the  proverl)s  of  his 
country  !  The  border  proverb  of  the  Doug- 
lasses, '  It  were  better  to  hear  the  lark  sing 
than  the  mouse  cheep,'  was  adopted  hy  ev- 
ry  border  chief,  to  express,  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  o!)serves,  wliat  the  great  Bruce  had 
pointed  out,  that  the  woods  and  hills  of  Ihcir 
country  were  their  safest  bulwarks,  instead 
of  the  forti/ied  places,  which  the  English 
surpassed  their  neighbours  in  the  arts  of  as- 
saulting or  defending.  These  illustrations 
indicate  one  of  tlie  sources  ofprovctbs; 
they  have  often  resulted  from  tlie  spontane- 
ous emotions  or  the  profound  reflections  of 
some  extraordinary  individual,  whose  ener- 
getic expression  was  caught  by  a  faithful 
ear,  never  to  perish  .'" 

In  perusin*^  the  following,  which  is 
the  best  paragraph  in  this  chapter,  our 
readers  will  perceive  something  of  what 
•we  alluded  to  a  little  ago, — and  we 
think  agree  with  us,  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Hebraic  Lore. 

"  Proverbs  peculiarly  national,  while  they 
convey  to  us  the  modes  of  thinking,  will 
consequently  indicate  the  modes  of  acting 
among  a  people.  The  Romans  had  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  their  last  stake  in 
play,  rem  nd  iriarios  venisse,  '  the  reserve 
are  engaged  !'  a  proverbial  expression, 
from  wiiich  the  military  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple might  be  inferred ;  the  trinrii  being 
their  reserve.  A  proverb  has  preserved  a 
curious  custom  of  ancient  coxcombry, 
which  originally  canje  from  the  Greeks.  To 
men  of  effeminate  manners  in  their  dress, 
they  applied  the  proverb  of  Unico  digitulo 
scalpit  caput.  Scratching  the  head  with  a 
single  finger  was,  it  seems,  done  by  the 
critically  nice  youths  in  Rome,  that  they 
might  mt  discompose  the  economy  of  their 
hair.  The  Arab,  whose  unsettled  exisience 
makes  him  miserable  and  interested,  says, 
<  Vinegar  given  is  better  than'  honey 
bought.'  Ever}' thing  of  high  esteem  witii 
him  who  is  so  often  parched  in  the  desert 
is  described  as  7ni!k — '  How  large  his  How 
of  milk!'  is  a  proverbial  expression  with 
the  .\rab,  to  distinguish  the  most  copious 
eloquence.  To  express  a  state  of  perfect 
repose,  the  Arabian  proverb  is,  '  I  throw 
the  rein  over  my  back  ;'  an  allusion  to  the 
loosening  of  the  cords  of  the  camels,  which 
are  throv.n  over  their  backs  when  they  are 
sent  to  pasture.  We  discover  the  rustic 
manner  of  our  ancient  Britons  in  the  Cam- 
brian proverbs  ;  many  relate  to  t!ie  hrd^e. 
'  The  cleanly  Briton  is  seen  in  the  Itt'liic  : 
tlie  horse  looks  not  on  tiie  hedge  but  the 
corn  :  the  bad  husband's  hedge  is  full  of 
gaps.'  The  state  of  an  agricultural  people 
appears  in  such  proverbs  as,  . '  You  must 
not  count  your  yearlings  till  !\lay-day  :' 
and  their  proverbial  senlence  for  old  age  is, 
'  An  old  man's  end  is  to  keep  sheep  !'  Turn 
£i-ora  tiic  vagrant  .\rab  and  the  agricultural 


Briton  to  a  nation  existing  in  a  high  state 
of  artificial  civilization  ;  the  Chinese  prov- 
erbs frequently  allude  to  magnificent  build- 
ings. Aflecliug  a  more  solemn  exterior 
than  all  other  nations,  a  favourite  proverb 
with  them  is,  '  A  grave  and  majestic  outside 
is,  as  it  vi-ere,  the  palace  of  the  soul.'  Their 
notion  of  government  is  quite  architectural. 
They  say,  '  A  sovereign  may  be  compared 
to  a  hall ;  his  officers  to  the  steps  that  lead 
to  it  ;  the  people  to  the  ground  on  which 
they  stand  '  What  should  we  think  of  a 
people  who  had  a  proverb,  that  '  He  who 
gives  blows  is  a  master,  he  who  gives  none 
is  a  dog  !'  We  should  instantly  decide  oq 
the  mean  and  servile  spirit  of  those  who 
could  repeat  it ;  and  such  we  find  to  have 
been  that  of  the  Bengalese,  to  whom  the  de- 
grading proverb  belongs,  derived  from  the 
treatment  they  were  used  to  receive  from 
their  Mogul  rulers,  who  answered  the 
claims  of  their  creditors  by  a  vigorous  ap- 
j)lication  of  the  whip  !  In  some  of  the  He- 
brew proverbs  we  are  struck  by  the  frequent 
allu'  ions  of  that  fugitive  people  to  their  own 
history  The  cruel  oppression  exercised 
by  the  ruling  power,  and  the  confidence  in 
their  hope  of  change  in  the  day  of  retribu- 
tion, was  delivered  in  this  Hebrew  proverb 
— '  When  the  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled,  Mo- 
ses comes  !'  The  fond  idolatry  of  their  de- 
votion to  their  ceremonial  law,  and  to  every 
thing  connected  with  their  sublime  Theoc- 
racy, in  their  Magnificent  temple,  is  finely 
expressed  by  this  proverb — '  iNone  ever  took 
a  stone  out  of  the  Temple,  but  the  dust  did 
fly  into  his  eyes'  Peyssonel,  who  long  re- 
sided among  the  Turks,  observes,  that  their 
proverbs  are  full  of  sense,  ingenuity,  and 
elesrance,  the  surest  test  of  the  intellectual 
abilities  of  any  nation.  He  said  this  to 
correct  the  volatile  opinion  of  De  Tott, 
who  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  stupid  pride, 
quotes  one  of  their  favourite  adages,  of 
which  the  truth  and  candour  are  admira- 
ble :  '  Riches  in  the  Indies,  wit  in  Europe, 
and  pomp  among  the  Ottomans. '  " 

We  had  marked  somewhere  in  this 
volume,  but  cannot  now  discover  it,  a 
passage  in  which  Mr.D'Israeli  mentions 
the  curious  facts. that  thp:  maidkn  was 
introduced  into  Scotland  by  Karl  Mor- 
ton, and  that  he  was  the  first  person 
who  suffered  by  it  ;  and  that  M.  Guil- 
lotine, a  French  surgeon,  who  gave  his 
nameto  an  improvement  of  the  JNlaiden, 
died  also,  at  the  beginning  of  theFrench 
Revolution,  by  his  own  invention.  M. 
D'lsraeli  will  not  disdain  to  receive 
anotiicr  story  of  the  same  sort  from  us, 
altliough  about  a  much  obscurer  per- 
son,— viz.  Deacon  IJrodie,  who  was  ex- 
ecuted about  30  years  ago,  for  robbing 
the  Kxcise  office  in  Fdinburgh.  and 
who  really  was  both  a  man  of  very  gen- 
teel birth,  and  in  his  manners  more  of 
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the  Macheath  than  any  body  that  has 
appeared  for  the  last  fifty  years  : — 
This  gay  Deacon  of  the  carpenters  of 
Edinburgh  invented  the  drop  by  which 
all  criminals  now  suffer  in  Britain — 
and,  strange  to  say,  he  was  the  first 
man  who  was  hanged  on  his  own  com- 
modious gallows,  liis  friends  iiad 
some  notion  that  the  new  invention 
might  not  do  the  business  so  efl'ectually 
as  the  old  leap  from  a  ladder  in  the 
Grass-market,  and  they  prevailed  on 
himself  to  adopt  some  device  of  a  silver 
tube  inserted  in  the  wind-pipe,  for  the 
purpose  of  still  further  reducing  the 
chances.  The  Deacon  came  forth 
very  gaily  with  his  silver  tube,  a  well- 
dressed  peruque,  and  a  very  grand  silk 
waistcoat — but  alas  !  "  Brodie's  drop" 
was  too  much  for  Brodie  !  The  Dea- 
con's body  resisted  every  effort  that 
was  made  towards  producing  re-anima- 
tion. We  have  reason  to  say  we  knmo 
this,  for  we  are  old  enough  to  have  of- 
ten talked  with  the  surgeon  who  was 
present  when  the  experiment  was  made. 
It  is  true,  that  a  foolish  story  of  his 
having  revived  in  great  style,  and  in- 
deed lived  to  be,  under  another  name,  a 
leading  member  of  Congress  in  theUni- 
ted  States  of  America, — was  long  very 
prevalent  in  this  quarter — where,  per- 
haps, the  absurd  fiction  may  not  even 
yet  be  entirely  without  its  dupes. 

We  have,  after  all,  noticed  but  a  very 
few  of  the  chapters  into  which  the  first 
of  these  delightful  volumes  is  divided  ; 
but  we  fear  our  limits  must  circumscribe 
us  still  more,  as  to  the  equally  or  per- 
haps even  richer  two  that  remain  be- 
hind. Of  the  three,  the  second  is  that 
which  will  probably  be  most  frequently 
referred  to  by  future  historians  of  our 
own  country.  In  it  are  given  a  vast 
number  of  most  interesting  particulars 
about  Sir  WaUer  Rawleigh — an  old  fa- 
vourite of  D'lsraeli  ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  that  wonderful  man's  beha- 
viour at  his  death,  now  for  the  first 
time  minutely  set  forth,  present,  to  be 
sure,  a  most  extraordinary  contrast  to 
the  scenes  of  humiliating  chicanery 
which  were  acted  by  him  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  imprisonment,  and 
which  our  author  has  also  had  the  merit 
of  disclosing.  How  often,however,has 
the  history  of  mankind  exhibited   the 


different  manner  in  which  a  man  lives 
and  dies  !  Rawleigh,  who  could  stoop 
to  medicate  his  face  into  pimples,  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  imprisonment, 
could  afterwards  calmly  devote  the  lei- 
sure of  his  dungeon  to  the  composition 
of  immortal  works  of  genius,  and  at 
length  when  the  fatal  day  did  come,  it 
found  him  ready  to  receive  his  death 
with  the  constancy  of  a  hero,  and  the 
calmness  of  a  philosopher.  Death  is 
a  favourite  theme  of  D'israeli's,  and 
there  is  a  chapter  here  entitled  "  the 
Book  of  Death,"  which  will  be  read 
with  the  deepest  interest.  In  record- 
ing the  manner  in  which  so  many  illus- 
trious men  have  made  their  exits,  our 
author  has  forcibly  recalled  to  us  a  no- 
tion which  we  ourselves  have  long  en- 
tertained ;  we  mean  that  of  making  a 
compilation  of  ncrounis  of  violent 
deaths  of  men  and  women  of  all  ages 
and  countries.  A  couple  of  volumes, 
for  which  our  common-place  book  al- 
ready contains  abundant  materials, 
might  probably  be  sufficient  for  a  con- 
densed abstract  of  the  minute  particu- 
lars of  many  hundred  scenes  of  this 
kind  : — and  perhaps  we  might  seek  in 
vain  for  a  better  motto  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  page  of  D'Israeli.  What 
wouldBlackwood  giveus.or  whatwould 
Murray  give  D'Israeli,  for  such  a  book? 
Speak,  Bibliopoles,  speak,  or  die  ! 

M.  D'Israeli  is  a  great  believer  in  the 
doctrine  that  men's  characters  and  tem- 
pers may  be  traced  in  their  hand-wri- 
ting. Yet  he  often  meets  with  puzzling 
exceptions  ;  as,  for  example, — 

"  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
hand-writing^s  of  five  of  our  great  poets. — 
The  first  in  early  life  acquired  a;nong  Scot- 
tish advocates  a  hand-writing' which  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  his  ordinary 
brothers  ;  the  second,  educated  in  public 
schools,  where  writing  is  shamefully  neglec- 
ted, composes  his  sublime  or  sportive  verses 
in  a  school-boy's  ragged  scrawl,  as  if  liC 
had  never  finished  his  tasks  with  the  writ- 
ing-master :  the  third  writes  his  highly- 
wrought  poetry  in  the  common  hand  of  a 
merchant's  clerk,  from  early  commercial 
avocations  ;  the  fourth  has  all  that  fii'.ished 
neatness,  which  polishes  his  verses  ;  while 
the  fifth  is  a  specimen  of  a  full  mind,  not 
in  the  habit  of  correction  or  alteration  ;  so 
that  he  appears  to  be  printing  down  his 
thoughts  without  a  solitary  erasure.  The 
hand-writing  of  the  first  and  Ihird  poets, 
not  indicative  of  their  character,    we   have 
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accounted  for ;    the    others    are   admirable 
specimens  of  characteristic  autographs." 

Perhaps  sonio  of  our  readers  may 
like  to  be  tokl,  iliat  M.D'Israeli  alludes 
to  Sir  W.  Scott.  Lord  Uyron,  Ilogers, 
Campbell,  and  Southey,  and  we  can 
verily,  il  it  were  necessary,  tiie  accura- 
cy of  his  statements.  We  could  easily 
<!^ive  a  copious  paragraph  in  adiiition  to 
his,  about  others  of  our  contemporary 
authors.  Wordsworth's  handwriting 
is  clumsy,  strong,  and  unequal — more 
unequal  than  any  great  man's  autograph 
we  have  ever  happened  to  see.  Cole- 
ridge's is  a  beautiful  but  very  quaint 
and  eccentric  one  :  it  is  more  like  the 
"  The  Ancient  JMariner'  than  "  (ien- 
evieve" — and  not  in  the  least  like ''The 
Friend,"  Mr.  Crabbe  writes  like  an 
elegant  woman,  every  dot  marked,  but 
the  lines  flowing  and  sweetly  formed. 
One,  to  look  at  it,  would  rather  suspect 
liim  of  a  soft  sentimental  novel  than  of 
'•SirEustace  Gray,*'  or  "PeterGrimes." 
Mr.JefiVey  writes  as  if  he  wrote  against 
time  with  a  stick  dipt  in  ink — never 
was  such  a  hideous  unintelligible  scrawl: 
Yet  there  is  a  power  and  vivacity  about 
it  not  unlike  the  man.  It  is  quick, 
careless,  and  inaccurate  to  the  last  de- 
gree.— the  hand  of  a  Reviewer — not 
of  an  Author.  JMr.  Gifford,  again,  has 
the  slow  distinct  formal  fingers  of  a 
commentator— yet  hishand-v/ritincf  is  a 
strikmg  one  too  m  some  particulars. 
Hogg's  autograph  seems  as  if  it  had 
never  been  designed  but  for  painfully 
chronicleing  of  small  beer.  It  is  stiff, 
rigid,  scraggy — he  could  no  more  exe- 
cute a  flourish  than  a  hexameter — but 
then  the  author  of  the  Queen's  Wake 
taught  himself  to  write  from  imitation 
of  printed  books  at  twenty  years  of  age. 
Allan  Cunningham  writes  a  good  run- 
ring  well-fashioned  hand — his  tasteful 
eye,  conversant  with  the  fmest  forms  of 
art,  lias  enabled  him  to  sink  the  stone- 
mason. JMr.Wrangham's  hand-writing 
has  the  accurate  and  beautiful  precision 
of  his  classical  style.  Theodore  flook 
writes  as  if  he  had  penned  billets-doux 
rather  than  comedies.  Odoherty .strange 
contradiction,  boasts  one  of  the  most 
easy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  finished 
autographs  in  the  world — one  would 
swear  he  was  as  incapable  of  inditing  a 
blackguard  I;allad   as  Southey  himself. 


Mr.  Canning's  penmanship  has  all  the 
chasteness,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the 
nervous  weight  of  his  mind.  But  there 
is  not  the  least  of  his  ornamental  rheto- 
rick  in  its  turns.  Mr.  Peel  writes  a 
sober,  scholarlike  hand — a  true  Christ- 
church  fist.  Cobbett's  hand-writing  is 
very  like  Brougham's,  only  thicker  in 
the  hairstroke,  and  the  pen  not  quite  so 
decently  made.  Old  Henry  M'Kenzie 
still  writes  as  if  he  were  under  five- 
and-thirty,  we  mean  as  to  the  ease 
and  firmness  of  the  hand — the  shapes 
are  not  like  the  author  of  J  ulia  de 
Roubigne,  but  the  exchequer  attorney. 
Professor  Egan's  hand-writing  was  a 
very  fine  one  when  he  wrote  the  first 
Boxiana  ;  but  he  has  now  acquired  a 
slovenly  use  of  the  bunch  of  fives,  Cro- 
ly  writes  with  a  furious,  rambling,  ex- 
cursive, but  most  vigorous  paw. 

To  conclude — for  there  is  no  end  to 
this  sort  of  thing — Dr.  Brewster 
Sfr«^c/«es,  as  if  with  a  hen's  foot,  his 
polished  sentences,  so  full  of  scientific 
precision  in  their  composition,  Mr. 
Leslie  writes  as  if  he  were  a  duck  splut- 
tering out  of  a  dubble — Dr.  Chalmers 
as  if  he  were  a  madman — and  Mr.  Ter- 
ry so  perfectly  like  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
that  we  have  often  heard  neither  of 
them  ever  durst  swear  to  his  signature 
without  mentioning  that  circumstance. 
— From  our  living  Poets  D'Israeli 
passes  to  our  dead  Kings — 

"  Oldys,  in  one  of  his  curious  notes,  w  as 
struck  by  tlie  distinctness  of  character  iu  the 
hand-writing-  of  several  of  our  kings. 

"  '  Henry  the  Eighth  wrote  a  strong 
hand,  but  as  if  he  had  seldom  a  good  pen.' 
The  vehemence  of  his  character  conveyed 
itself  into  his  writing;  bold,  hasty,  and 
commanding,  I  have  no  doubt  the  assertor 
of  the  Pope's  supremacy  and  its  triumphant 
destroyer,  split  many  a  good  quill. 

"  '  Edward  the  Sixth  wrote  a  fair  legible 
hand.' — We  have  this  promising  young 
prince's  diary,  written  by  his  own  hand  ; 
in  all  respects  he  was  an  assiduous  pupil, 
and  he  had  scarcely  learnt  to  write  and  to 
reign  when  we  lost  him. 

"  '  Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  an  upright 
hand,  like  the  bastard  Italian.'  She  was 
indeed  a  most  elegant  caligrapher,  whom 
Roger  Ascham  had  taught  all  the  elegances 
of  the  pen.  The  French  editor  of  the  little 
autographical  work  I  have  noticed  has  giv- 
en the  autograph  of  her  name,  which  she 
usually  wrote  in  a  very  large  tall  character, 
and  painfully  elaborate.  He  accompanies 
It  with  one  of  the  Scottish  Mary,  who  at 
times  wrote   elegantly,  thoug^h    usually    in 
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uneven  Tines ;  when  in  haste  and  distress 
ofmind,  in  several  letters  during  her  ini- 
piisonment  which  I  have  read,  much  the 
contrary.  The  French  editor  makes  this 
«bservation  :■ — '  Who  could  believe  that 
these  writings  are  of  the  same  epoch  ? — 
The  first  denotes  asperity  and  ostentation  ; 
the  second  indicates  simplicity,  softness, 
and  nobleness.  The  one  is  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, Queen  of  England  ;  the  other  that  of 
her  cousin,  Mary  Stuart.  The  diflerence 
of  these  two  hand-writinofs  answers  most 
evidently  to  that  of  their  characters.' 

"  '  Jame.s  the  First  wrote  a  poor  ungain- 
ly character,  all  awry,  and  not  in  a  straight 
line.'  James  certainly  wrote  a  slovenly 
scrawl,  strongly  indicative  of  that  personal 
negligence  which  he  carried  into  all  the  lit- 
tle things  of  life  ;  and  Buchanan,  who  had 
made  him  an  excellent  scholar,  may  receive 
the  disgrace  of  his  pupil's  ugly  scribble, 
which  sprawls  about  his  careless  and  inele- 
gant letters. 

"'  Charles  the  first  wrote  a  fair  open 
Italian  hand,  and  more  correctly,  perhaps, 
than  any  prince  we  ever  had.'  Charles  was 
the  first  of  our  raonarchs  who  intended  to 
have  domiciliated  taste  in  the  kingdom,  and 
it  might  have  been  conjectured  from  this 
unfortunate  prince,  who  so  finely  discrimi- 
nated the  manners  of  the  different  painters, 
■which  are  in  fact  their  hand-writings,  that 
he  would  not  have  been  insensible  to  the 
elegances  of  the  pen. 

"  'Charles  the  Second  wrote  a  little  fair 
running  hand,  as  if  he  wrote  in  haste,  or 
uneasy  till  he  had  done.'  Such  was  the 
writing  to  have  been  expected  from  this  il- 
lustriouii  vagabond,  who  had  much  to  write, 
often  in  odd  situations,  and  could  never  get 
nd  of  his  natural   restlessness  and  vivacity. 

" '  James  the  Second  writ  a  large  fair 
hand.'  It  is  characterised  by  the  phlegma- 
tic temper,  as  an  exact  detailer  of  occur- 
rences, and  the  matter-of-business  genius 
of  the  writer. 

"  'Queen  Anne  wrote  a  fair  round  hand  :' 
that  is  the  writing  she  had  been  taught  by 
her  master,  piobably  without  any  altera- 
tion of  manner  naturally  suggested  by  her- 
self ;  the  copying  hand  of  a  common  char- 
acter."' 

To  these  also  we  shall  make  a  few 
additions.  George  the  First  signed 
his  name  in  a  high,  stiff,  ungainly  style. 
George  the  Second  even  worse — as 
ugly,  and  feebler.  The  late  King 
wrote  a  fine  and  free,  though  old-fash- 
ioned hand.  It  was  just  what  might 
have  been  expected  iVom  his  temper 
and  character — extremely  plain — ex- 
tremely uniform — completely  the  hand- 
writing of  a  high  bred  gentleman,  des- 
titute of  the  slightest  affectation.  Of 
his  present  Majesty's  performance  we 
have  never  happened  to  see  more  than 
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some  siirnaf tires.  There  is  not  a  man 
in  the  island  that  couUl  make  suca  a 
capital  G.  The  whole  Georgf;  is  writ- 
ten as  if  without  lifting  the  pen— the 
letters  small  round,  distinct,  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  higliest  degree.  The  R  is 
not  equal  to  the  G,  but  still  boldly  done 
and  beautiful  too.  There  is  about  the 
whole  effect  something  eminently  grace- 
ful, and  I'RINCELY. 

We  find  that  no  room  is  left  for  the 
many  rich  chapters  that  we  had  mark- 
ed out  for  quotations  and  remarks  in 
the  third  and  last  volume.  But  we 
must,  in  parting  with  an  author  who  has 
now  and  heretofore  furnished  us  with 
so  much  information,  quote  a  short 
passage  in  which  he  himself  admirably 
draws^out  one  of  the  most  important 
morals  his  labours  have  been  designed 
to  elucidate  and  impress.  After  a  great 
variety  of  delightful  things,  he  thus  con- 
cludes his  chapter  on  the  '•  true  Sour- 
ces of  Secret  History." 

"  '  The  appetite  for  Remains,'  as  the  no- 
ble author  whom  I  have  already  alluded  to 
calls  it,  may  then  be  a  very  wholesome  one, 
if  it  provides  the  only  materials  by  which 
our  poi)ular  histories  can  be  corrected,  and 
often  infuse  a  freshness  into  a  story,  which, 
after  being  copied  from  book  to  book,  in- 
spires another  to  tell  it  for  the  tenth  time  ! 
Thus  are  the  sources  of  secret  histort 
unsuspected  by  the  idler  and  the  superhcial, 
among  those  masses  of  untouched  manu- 
scripts—thatsubterraneous  history!— whJ  ch 
indeed  may  terrify  the  indolent,  bewil  »ler 
the- inexperienced,  and  confound  the  judic- 
ious, if  thev  have  not  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge which  not  only  decides  on  facts  and 
opinions,  but  on  the  authorities  which  have 
furnished  them.  Popular  historians  have 
written  to  their  readers  ;  each  with  difierent 
views,  but  all  alike  form  the  open  documents 
ofhistorv;  like  fee'd  advocates,  they  de- 
claim, or  like  special  pleaders,  they  keep 
only  on  one  side  of  their  case  ;  they  are 
seldom  zealous  to  push  on  their  cross-exam- 
inations ;  for  they  come  to  gain  their  cause, 
and  not  to  hazard  it  '. 

"  TiBie  will  make  the  present  age  as  ob- 
solete as  the  last,  for  our  sons  will  cast  a 
new  li^ht  over  the  ambiguous  scenes  which 
distract  their  fathers  ;  they  will  know  how 
some  things  happened,  for  which  wc  can- 
not account ;  they  will  witness  how  many 
characters  we  have  mistaken  ;  they  will  be 
told  inanv  of  those  secrets  which  our  con- 
temporaries hide  from  us ;  they  will  pause 
at  the  ends  of  our  beginnings  ;  they  will 
read  the  perfect  story  of  man,  which  can 
never  be  told  while  it  is  proceeding.  All 
tliis  is  the  possession  of  posterity;    because 
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tlu\v  "ill juili;i-  wiilioiit  our  passions;  and 
all  lliis  wc.  ourselves  have  been  enabled  to 
possess,  by  the  si;cket  iiisrouv  of  tlie  last 
ttco  ages  .'" 

Mr.  D'Israeli  is  well  entitled  to  give 
advice  to  those  who  possess  curious 
JNlSS.j  and  he  gives  it.  Let  tliem  en- 
trust these  treasures  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum. There,  if  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  MSS.  being  read,  those  most  able 


to  profit  by  the   perusal  of  them  have 
easy  access. 

And  now  farewell,  amiable  and  in- 
teresting D'Israeli.  Long  may  your 
zeal  rouse  ambition  ;  long  may  your 
triumphs  sustain  studious  ardour  ;  and, 
above  all,  long  may  your  pure  example 
guide  those  who  follow  your  footsteps. 


(Recreative  Review.) 
GHOSTS. 

E  hope  our  readers  will  not  say  accountable  somethings,  to  amuse,  or 
that  we  are  absolutely  bewitched  to  frighten  people  with,  not  scrupling 
in  bringing  forward  such  an  article  as  to  mention  even  time  and  place  where 
this  in  so  incredulous  an  age.  Cer-  such  and  such  apparitions  have  been 
tainly  we  have  not  the  least  objection  seen.  This,  it  seems  too,  has  been  a 
to  people  arguing  themselves  out  of  su-  practice  amongst  them  ever  since  the 
perstitious  habits  of  believing  what  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
best  authors  and  historians  have,  in  the  earlier  too.  But  to  the  point :  the 
most  solemn  manner,  related  to  us  ;  trades  more  immediately  concerned  in 
still  we  must  dn  our  duty  by  presenting  this  plot,  are  booksellers,  shoe-makers, 
such  to  their  observations.  Some  cred-  and  tallow-chandlers,  and  by  inference 
ulous  people  have  been  apt  to  enter-  printers,  stationers,  type-tbunders, 
tain  an  opinion  of  Xenophon,  Thucy-  leather-sellers,  and  butchers,  are  acces- 
dides,  I-.iv\',  Tacitus,  and  the  like,  saries,  are  therefore  equally  guilty,  if 
But  Tom  Thumb  is  a  fiction,  so  is  Or-  it  be  guilt.  First,  as  to  the  booksellers, 
lando  ;  the  seven  champions  is  no  bet-  those  midwives  of  muses  and  of  ghosts  ; 
ter,  and  there's  little  more  to  be  said  why,  a  well-selected  collection  of 
for  Hovis  of  Southampton.  Therefore,  strange  and  wonderful  accounts  makes 
tlie  Greek  and  Latin  historians  may  be  a  good  copyright,  and  furnishes  a  very 
all  swept  as  rubbish  out  of  libraries,  or  decent  annuity.  We  have  heard  of 
else  set  upon  the  same  shelves  with  the  one  who  purchased  a  small  estate  out 
others,  as  being  of  equal  credit  and  au-  of  a  little  successful  book  of  apparitions 
thority  with  them :  And  it  would  be  which  passed  through  39  editions  ;  in 
pleasant  to  see  Orlando  and  Ilerodo-  memory  of  which  the  grateful  booksell- 
tus.  Xenophon  and  St.  George,  Tom  er  hung  up  the  picture  of  a  ghost  walk- 
Thumb  and  Tacitus,  Diodorus  Si-  ing  in  a  church-yard,  for  his  sign,  and 
cuius  and  the  Three  Children  in  the  had  the  devil  engraved  upon  his  seal 
Wood,  set  by  one  another.  But  it  is  to  for  his  coat  of  arms.  Nothing  sells  a 
be  supposed  they  do  actually  stand  to-  magazine  better  than  such  stories,  as 
getlier  in  your  studies.  Now  there  Mr.  Blackwood  knows,  who  has  lately 
having  been  an  astonishing  confedera-  taken  to  raking  up  those  very  old  af- 
cv  amongst  several  sorts  of  mechanics  fairs  written  by  Matthew  Paris,  who, 
or  tradesmen  to  keep  up  the  belief  of  as  some  people  think,  should  be  quoted 
ghosts  or  apparitions,  whose  trades  in  any  thing  but  this.  As  to  the  in- 
are  in  a  gn^at  measure  supported  by  tcrior  class  of  the  trade,  it  is  said  that 
this  very  fear  of  hobgoblins,  we  are  they  maintain  a  correspondence  in  all 
the  more  obliged  to  go  into  this  subject,  parts  of  the  country,  to  give  them  no- 
quoting  authorities  ;  for  if  they  are  cor-  tire  of  every  odd  thing  tliat  happens, 
rect  in  this,  then  we  are  otherwise ;  which  is  capable  of  improvement,  or 
if  incorrect  in  thus  getting  their  living  in  otiier  words,  worked  up  into  a  good 
by  thuse  by-roads,  then  they  should  plausible  story  of  ghosts  or  hobgoblins, 
be  exposed,  'i'iiere  is  little  doubt  also  The  prices  given  are  proportional  to 
that  tliey  invent  stories  of  gliosis,  nois-  the  probable  value  and  success  of  the 
es,  scratchings,   odd  appearances,   un-  stories   which  they  purchase  j  so  that 
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perhaps  20  or  30    guineas    will    be 
promptly  paid    for  the  materials  for  a 
neat  clever  story,  in    which    strange 
scenes   of  noises,   voices,  and  visions 
are  artfully  connected  and  set  together. 
Another  such   ghost  story  (said  to  be 
done  by   De   Foe)   as  is   prefixed  to 
Drelincourt's   Reflections    on     Death, 
would  be  worth  full  500/.   and  we  are 
surprised  not  to  have  had,  in  this  age  of 
genius  a  new  one.     Some  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  weekly  number  publications 
have  had  vast  collections  of  these  rela- 
tions  by   them,   which,   for   the  most 
part  are  reckoned  as  good  as  old  gold, 
and   we  have   heard   that   one  of  the 
prime   hands  in    this    way  paid     his 
daughter's  portion  of  3000/.   in  manu- 
scripts  of    apparitions    and    haunted 
houses,  which  her  husband,  one  of  the 
same  trade,  was  as  well  pleased  with  as 
ready   money.     Just  like  the  Stocks, 
the  value  of  these  depends   upon  the 
season.     When   the  dark  nights  come 
on,  and  servant  girls,  fools,  and   chil- 
dren are  most  afraid,  this  sort  of  stock 
rises.     With   respect    to  the  shoeraa- 
makers,  it   is  natural  they  should  wish 
people  to  wear  out  their  shoes  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  in  order  to  this,   'tis  a 
very  natural  step  to  fudge  up  an  ill  re- 
port of  certain  church-yards  and  bur}'- 
ing-grounds,  as  places  said  to  be  haunt- 
ed.    Abundance    of    people    choose, 
therefore,  to  take  a  compass  of  3  or  4 
miles  round    about,    rather    than    go 
through  the   church  yard,  where  they 
might  see  something  in   a  white  sheet, 
and   consequently   be   frightened.     In 
the  country,  they  will  even  go  through 
thick    and    thin,    muddy    lanes     and 
splashy  grounds,  to  avoid  such  ordeals, 
sacrificing    soal-leather  to    soul-fear ; 
sometimes,  they  will  even  leave  both 
shoes  sticking  in  the  mud  behind  them 
if  they  hear  a  noise  near  a  church-yard 
that    may  not  be    accounted   for,  so 
that  it  is  manifestly    the    interest    of 
the    shoemaker     to    pretend    to    be- 
lieve   in     the    existence     of     ghosts. 
What  a  world  of  shoes  were  worn  out 
tramping  after  the   Cock-lane    ghost, 
that  deceived   the  great   Dr.  Johnson, 
and  the  Tiverton  ghost  of  mote  recent 
days,  that  deceived  a  reverend  divine; 
these  are  the  golden  days  of  Crispin. 
With  regard   to    the  tallow-chandlers. 


they  have  wisely  considered  that  many 
hundred  dozen  of  candles  would  be  us- 
ed more  in  a  year,  if  notions  were  put 
in  people's  heads,  which  would  make 
them  afraid  of  going  to  bed  in  the  dark. 
And  hence,  these  gentlemen  have  buz- 
zed about  shocking  stories  of  people 
being  pulled  by  the  log  just  as  they 
are  stepping  into  bed  by  invisible  wick- 
ed angels,  who  will  do  any  thing  in 
the  dark.  But  more  especially  is  this 
rivetted  upon  the  attention  of  children, 
whom  you  may  sooner  persuade  to  go 
to  bed  without  a  supper  than  without  a 
candle.  In  rich  families  the  chandlers 
fare  well  this  way.  They,  cannot  go 
to  bed  without  candles  4  to  the  pound; 
nay  some  even  have  wax,  upon  pre- 
tence forsooth  that  there  are  some 
hobgoblins  that  don't  value  the  dull 
light  of  twelves  or  fourteens,  and  there- 
fore will  not  fail  to  come  and  play  their 
tricks  unless  there's  a  good  light.  The 
names  of  some  of  these  hobgoblins  are 
— blue  devils !  acting  under  a  field- 
marshal  general.  Ennui.  But  as  to 
the  chandlers,  they  even  have  authori- 
ty for  their  belief.  Do  not  wax  can- 
dles (or  tallow  if  wax  cannot  be  offer- 
ed) drive  the  devil  away  ?  Go  to  the 
Romish  chapels  where  they  burn  such 
by  day  light ;  that  is  the  reason ;  and 
there  are  some  churches  on  the  Conti- 
nent where  candles  are  continually 
burning,  no  doubt  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  chandlers. 
— but  to  leave  all  waggery,  and  be 
more  serious,  we  have  some  wonderful 
attestations  as  to  the  reality  of  ghosts, 
that  is,  that  such  things  were :  now, 
thank  heaven,  they  are  all  laid  in  the 
Red  Sea,  the  usual  place  assigned  to 
sprites. 

Luther,  in  his  '  CoUoquia  Mensalia,' 
says,  "  when  I  lived  at  7jurica,in  Fran- 
conia,  a  child  that  could  hardly  speak 
or  walk  was  got  into  a  wood  near  the 
house,  (there  are  forests  every  where 
in  that  country)  an  unexpected  snow 
covering  and  altering  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  child  could  not  find  the 
way  back  again  to  the  house.  The 
snow  continuing  to  fall  in  great  abun- 
dance, he  remained  there  covered  over 
with  it  two  days  and  three  nights.  Du- 
ring that  time  an  unknown  man 
broudit  him  meat  and  drink;   but   at 
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the  bcsiinning  of  the  third  dav,  he  led 
the  child  nrar  his  fatlier's  house,  and 
there  left  him.  I  iras  present  \\\\Qn 
he  came  in,  and  I  protest  he  told  all 
that  had  happened  to  him,  as  clearly 
and  in  as  good  terms  as  I  could  have 
done  myself;  notwithstandintr  iVom  that 
time  lor  three  whole  years,  he  was  not 
capable  of  putting  any  words  together, 
that  one  could  easily  understand.  I 
am  therefore  persuaded  (adds  Luther) 
that  the  man  that  preserved  hiin  was  a 
a  good  angel." 

At  a  town  in  the  west  of  England 
was  held  a  club  of  twenty-four  people, 
vhich  assembled  once  a  week  to  drink 
punch,  smoke  tobacco,  and  talk  poli- 
tics. Like  Rubens'  academy  at  An- 
twerp, each  had  his  particular  chair, 
and  the  president's  was  more  exalted 
than  the  rest.  One  of  the  members 
had  been  in  a  dying  state  for  some  time; 
of  course,  his  chair,  while  he  was  ab- 
sent, remained  vacant.  The  club 
being  met  on  their  usual  night,  enqui- 
ries were  naturally  made  after  their 
associate.  Ashe  lived  in  an  adjoining 
house,  a  particular  friend  went  himself 
to  enquire  for  him,  and  returned  with 
the  dismal  tidings  that  he  could  not 
possibly  survive  the  night.  This  threw 
u  gloom  on  the  company,  and  all  ef- 
forts to  turn  the  conversation  from  the 
sad  subject  before  them  were  ineffectu- 
al. About  midnight  (the  time  by  long 
prescription  appropriated  for  the  walk- 
ing of  spectres)  the  door  opened — and 
the  form,  in  white,  of  the  dying,  or 
rather  dead  man,  walked  into  the  room, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  accustomed 
chair — there  he  remained  in  silence, 
and  in  silence  vyas  hegazed  at :  the  ap- 
parition continued  a  sufficient  time  in 
the  chair  to  assure  nil  present  of  the  re- 
ality of  the  vision  ;  at  length  he  arose 
and  stalked  towards  the  door,  which 
lie  opened,  as  if  living — went  out,  and 
then  shut  the  door  after  him.  After  a  long 
])ause,  some  one  at  last  had  the  resolu- 
tion to  say,  "  If  only  one  of  us  had 
seen  diis,  he  would  not  have  been  be- 
Jieved,  but  it  is  impossible  so  many  per- 
sons can  be  deceived.  The  company, 
by  degrees,  recovered  their  speech  ; 
and  the  whole  conversation,  as  may  be 
imagined  was  upon  the  dreadful  object 
which  had   ei>2faged     their    attention. 


They  broke  up  and  went  home.  In 
the  morning  encpiiry  was  made  after 
their  sick  friend  :  it  was  answered  by 
an  account  of  his  death  which  happen- 
ed nearly  at  the  time  of  his  appearing 
in  the  club.  There  could  be  little 
doubt  before ;  but  now,  nothing  could 
be  more  certain  than  the  reality  of  the 
apparition,  which  had  been  seen  by  so 
many  persons  together.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  such  a  story  spread  over  the 
country,  and  found  credit  even  from  in- 
fidels: for  in  this  case,  all  reasoning  be- 
cames  superfluous,  when  opposed  to  a 
plain  fact,  attested  by  three  and  twenty 
witnesses.  "^J'o  assert  the  doctrine  of  the 
fixed  laws  of  nature  was  ridiculous, 
when  there  were  so  many  people  of 
credit  to  prove  that  they  might  be  un- 
fixed. Years  rolled  on  and  the  story 
ceased  to  engage  attention,  and  it  was 
forgotten,  unless  when  occasionally  pro- 
duced to  silence  an  unbeliever.  One 
of  the  club  was  an  apothecary.  In  the 
course  of  his  practice  he  was  called  to 
an  old  woman  whose  profession  was 
attending  on  sick  persons.  She  told 
him,  that  she  could  leave  the  world 
with  a  quiet  conscience,  but  for  one 
thing  which  lay  on  her  mind.  "  Do 
you  not  remember  Mr.  *****  whose 
ghost  has  been  so  much  talked  about  ? 
I  was  his  nurse.  The  night  he  died 
I  left  the  room  for  something  I  want- 
ed— I  am  sure  I  had  not  been  absent 
long;  but  at  my  return  I  found  the 
bed  without  my  patient.  He  was  de- 
lirious, and  I  feared  that  he  had  thrown 
himself  out  of  the  window.  I  was  so 
frighted  that  I  had  no  power  to  stir  ; 
but  after  some  time,  to  my  great  aston- 
ishment, he  entered  the  room  shiver- 
ing, and  his  teeth  chattering — laid 
down  on  the  bed,  and  died.  Consid- 
ering myself  as  the  cause  of  his  death,  j 
I  kept  this  a  secret,  for  fear  of  what 
might  be  done  to  me.  Though  I  could 
contradict  all  the  story  of  the  ghost,  I 
dared  not  do  it.  1  knew  by  what  had 
happened  that  it  was  he  himself  who 
had  been  in  the  club-room  (perhaps 
recollecting  that  it  was  the  night  of 
meeting.)  l)iit  I  hope(iod  and  the  poor 
gentleman's  friends  will  forgive  me, 
and  I  shall  die  contented.'' 

A  Real  Ghost. — The  followinc:  c'<- 
traordinary   affair  happened  at  Ferry- 
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bridge  in  1767-  The  wife  of  one 
Thomas  Benson  being  suddenly  takf  n 
ill,  she,  to  all  appearance  expired,  and 
continued  .  without  any  symptoms  of 
life  the  whole  day,  and  every  proper 
requisite  was  ordered  for  her  funeral ; 
but  the  husband  hoping  for  consola- 
tion in  his  distress,  by  some  money 
which  hr  had  reason  to  believe  she 
had  secreted  from  him  in  her  life  time, 
began  a  rummage  for  it,  and  found  sev- 
en pounds  ten  shillings  in  crown  pieces, 
concealed  in  an  old  box  ;  but,  upon  his 
attempting  to  take  it  away,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  his  wife,  who  was  just  then 
recovered,  met  him,  and  terribly  fright- 
ened him,  by  appearing  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. — (Dodsley,  17 &7-) 

Mr.  John  Wesley  was  remarkably 
superstitious  this  way  ;  the  earlier  vol- 
umes of  the  Arminian  Magazine,  done 
especially  under  his  own  eye,  are  full 
of  the  most  appalling,  but  incredibly 
fanciful  stories.  There  is  as  wellan- 
authenicated  ghost  story  as  the  most 
superstitious  could  desire  to  read,  in 
Southey's  Life  of  Wesley.  Jeffery, 
the  ghost,  played  a  very  noisy  part,  be- 
ginning December  2,  and  ending  at  the 
close  of  January. 

A  Real  Ghost. — The  following  sto- 
ry was  communicated  by  M.  Bertin 
himself  to  the  Duchess  de  Choiseul,  as 
it  happened  to  himself.  Wishing  to 
see  his  native  country  (Perigord)  from 
which  he  had  been  long  absent,  he 
went  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  his  old 
friends,  whom  he  had  not  heard  from 
for  more  than  a  year.  Upon  his  arri- 
val at  the  house,  he  was  received  by  the 
son  of  his  friend,  who  told  hira  that  his 
father  had  been  dead  about  a  year. 
Though  he  was  struck  with  the  news, 
which  was  so  unexpected,  it  did  not 
prevent  him  from  going  in.  He  con- 
versed with  the  son  upon  the  state  of 
his  affairs,  and  frequently  interrupted 
the  conversation  to  regret  the  loss  of 
his  old  friend.  At  night  he  was  con- 
ducted to  his  apartment,  which  he 
found  to  be  the  same  as;  the  deceased 
had  occupied  The  circumstance  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  keep  alive  iiis 
sorrow,  and  to  prevent  him  from  sleep- 
ing. He  continued  awake  till  two  o'- 
clock in  the  morning,  vvhen  he  heard 
4he  door  of  his  chamber  open  :  and  by 


the  feeble  glimmering  of  a  night-lamp, 
and  of  the  fire,  which  was  still  burning, 
he   perceived   the  figure  of  a  very  old 
man,  pale,  wan,  and  excessively  thin, 
with  a  long  dirty  beard,  who,  shivering 
with  cold,  was  walking  on   slowjy   to- 
wards the   chimney.     When   he  was 
near  the  fire,  he  seemed  to  warm  him- 
self eagerly,  saying,  "Ah  !   it  is  a  long 
time  since  I  saw  the  fire.*'  In  his  voice, 
figure,   and  manner,  M.  Bertin,    who 
was  seized  with   terror,  thought  he  re- 
cognized his  old  friend,  the   master  of 
the   house.     He    was   neither  able  to 
speak  to   him  nor   to  leave  the  bed  ; 
when  the  old  man,  turning  towards  the 
bed  and  sighing,  said,  *=  Ah  !  how  ma- 
ny nights  have  I  passed  without  going 
to  bed  ,'  and  as  he  said  it,  he  came  for- 
ward, in  order  to  throw  himself  upon 
it.     The  terror  which  J\I.  Bertin   telt, 
made  him  leap   out  precipitately,  cry- 
ing,  '  Who    are  you  ?  what    do   you 
want  V     On    hearing  his  voice  the  old 
man  looked  at  him  with  astonishment, 
and   immediately  knew  him.     '  What 
do  I  see,  (cried  he)  M.  Berlin,  my  old 
friend  Bertin  !'  '  And   who    then   are 
you  ?'  cried  M.  Bertin.     The  old  man 
mentioned    his  name ;  and  the  other, 
gradually  recovering   from  his  fright, 
learnt   with   horror  that  his  triend  had 
been  confined   a  year   in   one  of    the 
vaults  of  the  castle  by  his  son  (assist- 
ed by  a  servant  that  daily  brought  him 
food),  who  had  given  it  out  that  his  fo- 
ther    was  dead,    in     order,    that     he 
might    get   possession   of  his   proper- 
ty. On  that  very  day,  as  he  afterwards 
learnt,   the   arrival  of  M.  Bertin,  who 
was   not  expected,  having  tlnown  the 
house  into  confusion,  the  servant  who 
carried  provisions  to  the  unfortunate 
old  man,  had  not  properly  fastened  the 
door  of  the  cell  when  he  went  away,  and 
the  latter  perceiving  it,   waited  till  all 
was  quiet  in  the  castle,  and  undercover 
of  the  night  endeavoured  to   escape, 
but  not  finding  the  keys  in  the  outer 
door,  he  naturally  took  the  way  to  his 
apartment,  which,  though  in  the  dark, 
he  readily  found.     M,  Bertin  called  up 
his  servant  without  loss  of  time;  said 
he  wished  to  set  off  immediately  with- 
out waking  the   master  of  the  castle  ; 
and  took  the  old  man  with  him  toPeri- 
gueux,     where    they    arrived  at  dav- 
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break.  Proper  officers  were  directly  by  beintr  shut  up,  during  the  remainder 
<lispatched  to  arrest  the  iin^^rateful  son  ;  of  his  life,  in  the  same  cell  in  which  he 
who  sufi'ercd  what  his  crime  deserved,    had  confined  his  father. 
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KDMONSox,  MownR.VY-HERALD.  exprcssive  of  the  anger  of  fifty  wintCTs' 

^^F  this  person  it  is  related,  that  and  demanded  why  he  dared  to  take 
^^^  having,  in  his  genealogy  of  a  cer-  such  a  liberty.  "  Oh  !  I  humbly  beg 
tain  peer,  related  that  he  suffered  in  an  your  pardon,  (said  the  gentleman,)  I 
action  for  crim.  con.  he  was  sent  for  have  only  one  amends  to  make  ;"  and 
by  the  representative  of  the  family  al-  he  again  caught  her  up  and  placed  her 
kided  to,  and  threatened  to  be  prosecu-  where  he  had  first  found  her. 
ted  for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Peers,  brooke, 

if  he  gave  not  up  his  authority  for  such  The  author  of  "  the  Fool  of  Quality," 
an  apparently  cruel  assertion.  Ed-  was  espoused  unhappily, — "  paired, 
nionson  endeavoured  to  remember  but  not  matched."  One  day  he  asked 
where,  or  how  he  had  gained  this  infor-  a  gentleman  if  he  were  married  ?  who 
mation ;  but  to  no  purpose  :  he  waited  replied  he  was  not.  "Then  (said 
upon  the  peer,  and  deprecating  his  for-  Brooke,)  let  it  be  the  last  sad  thing  you 
bcarance,  solicited  forgiveness.  This  do." — Brooke  lost  a  son  in  the  Ville  de 
was  lor  the  present  refused,  but  a  Ion-  Paris  in  1782. 
ger  time  granted,  when  formal  proceed-  dogs. 

ings  would  be  commenced  against  him,  The  late  !Mr.  Tresham  informed  me, 
could  he  not  find  whence  he  had  bor-  that,  while  he  resided  at  Rome,  there 
rowed  tl)is  charge.  Heavily  proceed-  was  a  dog  who  was  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
ed liomeward  the  herald ;  when  in  the  quenting  a  certain  coffee-house ;  and, 
course  of  a  week  light  dawned  upon  on  any  person  throwing  him  a  piece  of 
iiini,  and  he  found,  in  a  printed  docu-  money,  he  would  run  with  it  to  a  shop 
nicnt  among  his  literary  lumber,  not  for  bread,  which  bread  he  would  bring 
onl}'  the  case  stated  in  the  manner  in  to  the  cofl'ee-room,  and  eat  it  before 
which  ho  had  put  it,  but,  coupled  with  the  person  who  gave  the  coin  ;  as  if  in 
it.  other  circumstances,  which  he  order  to  show  he  had  put  their  money 
thought  too  horrible  to  print ;  for,  in  to  a  proper  purpose, 
this  authenticated  account,  the  father  A  gentleman  at  Mr.  T.'s  related 
was  rcpiescnted  as  the  seducer  of  his  the  following.  A  dog  used  to  be 
son's  wife.  This  altered  the  case  ;  sent  by  his  master  every  morning  to  a 
and,  when  he  prorhptly  tendered  the  baker's  shop,  with  a  penny  in  his 
book  to  his  lordship  which  had  caused  mouth,  to  purchase  a  roll  for  breakfast: 
all  his  uneasiness,  instead  of  a  threat  of  he  had  continued  to  do  this  for  some 
criminal  prosecution,  he  received  the  time,  when,  at  length,  the  baker  having 
most  grateful  thanks  from  the  peer  for  changed  his  journeyman,  the  dog  was 
ills  editorial  forbearance. — Poor  Ed-  unheeded.  Vexed  at  thus  waiting  for 
monson  had,  soon  after,  (he  greater  his  breakfast,  he  barked  aloud,  and 
misfortune  than  this, — a  son  dying  by  jiicking  up  the  pei'.ny,  ran  to  the  master 
his  own  hand.  of  the  shop,   who  blamed  the  man    for 

i\irsTAKL:\  civiMTV.  attempting  to  hurt  the  dog,  who  resisted 

A  gentleman  mistaking  a  very  small  having  the  penny  taken  from  him.  The 
lady, — who  was  picking  her  way  over  fellow  took  it  in  dudgeon,  and  resolved, 
a  dirty  channel, — for  a  very  young  one,  next  time  tliis  comical  customer  appear- 
snatched  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  land-  ed.  to  be  fimnij  with  the  dog;  accord- 
ed her  in  safety  on  the  other  side,  ingly,  the  next  morning  lie  made  a  roll 
wlien  siic  indignantly  turned  up  a  face     hotter  than  the  rest,  aiul,  when  the  dog 
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arrived,  he  proffered  it  to  him.  The 
animal  as  usual  seized  the  bread, 
but,  finding  it  too  hot  to  liold,  he  dropt 
it :  he  tried  it  again, — again  it  burned 
him;  at  length,  as  if  guessing  the  trick,  i 
he  jumped  on  the  counter,  caught  up 
his  penny,  and  changed  his  baker. 

A  dog,  having  been  run  over  by  a 
carriage,  had  his  leg  broken,  and  a  hu- 
mane surgeon  passing,  had  the  animal 
brought  home,  set  his  leg,  and  having 
cured  his  patient,  discharged  him, — 
aware  that  he  would  return  to  his  old 
master;  and  the  dog,  whenever  he 
met  the  surgeon  afterwards,  never  fail- 
ed to  recognize  him,  by  wagging  his 
tail,  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy. 
One  day  a  violent  barking  was  heard 
at  the  surgeon's  door,  whicii  was  found 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  dog,  who  it  ap- 
peared was  striving  to  procure  admit- 
tance for  another  dog  who  had  just  had 
his  leg  broken  ! 

THE  GRANDMOTHER  OF  QUEENS  MARY 
AND  ANNE. 

About  the  year  1625  there  came  to 
London  a  poor  country-wench  to  get 
employment;  and  nothing  better  of- 
fering, she  engaged  herself  to  conve}^ 
beer  by  the  gallon,  on  her  head,  from  a 
brewhouse.  Being  lively  and  hand- 
some, her  master  fancied  her,  and 
made  her  his  wife, — soon  afier  leaving 
her  a  widow,  with  consiuerabic  pro- 
perty. Unable  to  read  or  vvrite,  she 
called  in  the  aid  of  one  Hyde,  an  at- 
torney, who  liking  her  fortune,  made 
her  his  wife.  By  her,  Hyde  had  chil- 
dren ;  and  afterwards  being  returned  to 
Parliament,  was  made  Cliancellor, 
and  created  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
Jaaics  Duke  of  York  having  debauch- 
ed one  of  his  daughters,  tiie  Earl  compel- 
led him  to  marry  her ;  and  the  fruits 
were  xhc.  Queens  Mary  and  Anne, 
whose  grandmother,  was,  of  course,  the 
couniry-wencli  of  sixty  years  preced- 
ing. 

VOL  N  FA". 

Volney,  one  of  the  greatest  French 
literary  characters,  had  to  his  preno- 
men  Constantin  Franrois  Crassebccuf. 
During  his  youth,  which  was  spent  in 
the  Colleges  of  Ancients  at  Angers, 
ho  was  known  by  the  nan)e  of  Boisgi- 
rais,  which  his  father  had  given  him,  as 
burlesque  reflections  were   made  on  a 


name  so  singular  as  Crassebo?uf.  The 
eminent  abilities  he  was  endowed  with, 
no  strong  bent  had  turned  into  one 
channel,  till  they  were  displayed  and 
illustrated,  on  occasion  of  a  small  prop- 
erty (about  6000  francs,)  which  feli 
to  him.  This  gave  weight  to  the  sen- 
timents and  quick  feelings  that  nature 
had  implanted, — developing,  also,  the 
magic  influence  that  philosophy  had  oa 
his  mind.  Hence  the  transition  from 
still  life  to  the  higher  and  more  inter- 
esting sphere  of  a  voyager  was  agreea- 
ble and  natural. 

Egypt  and  Syria  were  then  but  little 
known,  and  Volney  founded  his  first 
claim  to  distinction  in  a  further  investi- 
gation of  their  fine  remains,  and  by 
producing  a  work  that  .should  convey 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  same.  From  the 
nature  of  this  undertaking,  ho  foresaw 
in  the  execution  many  obstacles  to  sur- 
mount, many  perils  to  brave;  and, 
without  any  violation  of  propriety, 
some  glory  to  be  gained.  His  resolu- 
tion was  fixed;  and,  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  voyage,  he  quitted  Paris,  and 
retired  to  an  uncle's  in  the  country. 

There  lie  indulged  in  all  the  different 
subdivisions  and  degrees  of  exercise 
conducive  to  a  particular  or  extraor- 
dinary agility, — sometimes  displaying 
his  powers  in  a  foot-race,  or  in  long 
journies  of  several  days' duration  ;  oc- 
casionally ]}assing  whole  days  without 
food, — sometimes  rapidity,  violence  of 
motion,  as  leaping  broad  ditches,  scal- 
ing lotty  walls,  measuring  his  paces  by 
a  fixed  standard  of  time,  &c.  Through 
a  variety  like  these,  some  of  them  pleas- 
ing, others  serious,  toilsome,  and  dan- 
gerous, Volney  was  exerting  himself 
with  a  prominent  and  undisguised  sim- 
plicity. Observations  were  made  on 
this  conduct  by  the  thoughtless,  who 
seldom  consider  before  they  ridicule  ; 
but  the  pliilosopher  was  above  tlie 
laugh  of  ignorance,  proportioning  the 
means  to  the  great  end  he  had  in  view. 
During  one  year  ^'olney  was  treading 
in  the  steps  thus  marked  out.  How 
well  he  realized  the  object  designed, 
in  the  general  scheme  of  his  travels, 
is  universally  felt  and  acknowledged. 
HENRY   viri. 

A   copy  of  the    work   which    v.'as 
written  by  this  king,  and  which  gained 
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him  from  the  Pope  the  title  of  Defen- 
der of  tlie  I'aitli,  was  stolen  from  the 
^'alican,  and  sold  to  the  brother  of 
Payne,  the  bookseller  of  the  Mews 
G'aie.  The  bookseller  received  for  it, 
from  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  an  an- 
nuity for  life. 

ANCIENT    TRIAL    BY    JTHY. 

About  the  year  800,  a  wooden  stat- 
ue of  the  Virgin,  which  stood  on  the 
Rood-dee  near  Chester,  was  carried 
by  a  flood  to  the  banks  of  tlie  parish  of 
Iiaverden,and  there  preserved.  But  as, 
in  the  followini!;year,  a  fatal  disease  took 
place  among  the  cattle,  the  priests  and 
priest-ridden  people  of  Haverden  ascrib- 
ed their  misfortune  to  theirsacrilegiously 
detaining  the  statue.  A  jury  was  ac- 
cordingly convened  to  determine  what 
it  was  best  to  do  ;  when  they  advised 
that  the  statue  should,  in  due  form,  be 
carried  back,  and  replaced  on  the 
Rood-dee.  The  list  of  this  jury  is  still 
preserved  ;  and  among  them  was  one 
Corbyn  of  the  Gate,  and  to  this  day,  at 
a  place  called  the  Gate,  still  reside  the 
family  of  the  same  Corbyn  ! 

HONEST    IMPOSTER. 

A  woman  once  presented  herself  to 
the  late  Lord  JNlelvilie  as  being  a  cler- 
gyman's widow,  in  great  distress; 
when  his  lordship  cave  Iier  five  pounds. 
She  became  so  jierfectl}'  astonished  at 
this  munificence,  that  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  declared  that  she  was  an  im- 
poster.  He  dismissed  her  on  her  prom- 
ising never    to  attempt  the  like   again. 

NADIR    shah's    tent. 

Nadir  Shah  after  his  plunder  of  Del- 
hi in  1789,  set  out  on  his  return  to  Per- 
sia, laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  coun- 
try wltich  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
depredations.  In  his  journey  back, 
wherein  he  obtained  conquests  over  the 
Afghans,  Sindians,  Turcomans,  &c. 
lie  was  accompanied  by  Khajeh  Ab- 
dulkurreem,  a  (!ashmcrian  of  distinc- 
tion, who  publislied  a  memoir  of  that 
conqueror's  return.  This  was  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Persian,  and 
pul)lislied  at  Calcutta,  by  Francis 
filadwyn,  esq.  From  his  summary 
history  of  tliat  predatory  incursion,  I 
extracted  his  description  of  Nadir 
Shah's  tent. 

Nadir  Shah,  when  at  Dcllii,  had 
such   a    profusion   of  jewels,   that   he 


ordered  the  Moablr  Bashy  to  make  up 
arms  and  harness  of  every  kind,  inlaid 
with  precious  stones,  and  to  ornament 
a  large  tent  in  the  same  manner.  For 
this  purpose,  the  best  workmen  that 
could  be  procured  were  employed  a 
year  and  two  months,  during  the 
march  ;  and,  when  Nadir  Shah  arrived 
at  Herat,  the  Moabir  Bashy  informed 
him  that  a  great  number  of  the  follow- 
ing articles  were  prepared  : — Horse- 
harness,  sword-sheaths,  quivers,  shields, 
spear-cases  and  maces,  with  sunde- 
lees  or  chairs  of  diflerent  sizes ;  as  also 
a  large  tent  lined  with  jewels.  The 
tent  was  ordered  to  be  pitched  in  the 
Dewan  Knaeh,  or  Public  Hall,  in 
which  were  placed  the  Tucht  Taouflec 
or  Peacock  Throne  brought  from  Del- 
hi, the  Tucht  Nadery,  with  the  thrones 
of  some  other  monarchs;  together  with 
the  inlaid  sundelees.  Publication  was 
made,  by  beat  of  drum,  throughout 
the  city  and  camp,  that  all  persons 
had  liberty  to  come  to  this  magnificent 
exhibition,  such  as  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  any  age  or  country. 
Nadir  Shah  was  not  pleased  with  the 
form  of  the  tent;  and  besides,  from  its 
being  lined  with  green  satin,  many  of 
the  jewels  did  not  appear  to  advan- 
tage. He  therefore  ordered  it  to  be 
taken  to  pieces,  and  a  new  one  to  be 
made  ;  the  top  of  which,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  transportation,  should  be 
separate  from  the  walls,  such  as  in 
Hindostan  is  called  a  Howty. 

When  he  returned  to  Meshed,  from 
his  expedition  into  Turan,  this  new 
tent  being  finished,  was  displayed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  former  one  ; 
but  its  beauty  and  magnificence  are 
beyond  description.  The  outside  was 
covered  with  fine  scarlet  cloth,  the 
lining  was  of  violet-coloured  satin, 
upon  which  were  representations  of  all 
sorts  of  birds  and  beasts,  with  trees  and 
flowers,  the  whole  made  of  pearls,  di- 
amonds, rubies,  emeralds,  amethysts, 
and  other  precious  stones ;  and  the 
tent-|3oles  were  decorated  in  like  man- 
ner. On  both  sides  of  the  Peacock 
Throne  was  a  screen,  upon  which  was 
represented  the  figures  of  two  angels 
in  precious  stones.  The  roof  of  the 
tent  consisted  of  seven  pieces:  and, 
when  it  was  transported  to  any  place, 
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two  of  these  pieces,  packed  in  cotton, 
were  put  into  a  wooden  chest,  two  of 
wiiich  were  a  sufficient  load  for  an  el- 
ephant ;  and  the  screen  filled  another 
chest.  The  walls  of  the  tent,  the  tent 
poles,  and  the  tent  pins, — which  latter 
were  of  massy  gold,  loaded  five  more 
elephants  :  so  that  for  the  carriage  of 
the  whole  were  required  seven  ele- 
phants. 

TUNNELS. 

Should  a  history  of  tunnel-making 
lie  found  necessary,  it  will  appear  that 
the  earliest  for  the  purpose  of  internal 
navigation  was  executed  by  M.  Riguet, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  the    Fourteenth. 

The  object  was  to  forward  a  public 
work,  beneficial  in  its  tendency, — the 
canal  of  Languedoc, — by  conveying  it 
through  a  mountain  near  Bezieres. 
This  required  no  inconsiderable  art 
and  labour:  it  is  cut  into  a  lofty  arcade, 
and  lined  with  free-stone  the  greatest 
part  of  tlie  way  ;  towards  the  ends  it  is 
only  hewn  through  the  rock,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  of  a  soft  sulphureous 
nature. 

The  first  excavated  in  this  country 
was  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Brindley,  on 
the  Duke  of  Bridge  water's  navigation 
near  ftlanchester.  The  next  was  the 
justly  celebrated  tunnel  of  Hare-castle- 
hill,  in  Staflbrdshire,  excavated  also  by 
Mr.Brindley.  The  plan  and  execution 
were  masterly,  and  admirably  suited  to 
the  purpose.  It  passes^  more  than 
seventy  yards  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  is  carried  through  a  variety 
of  strata,  quicksands,  &c.  its  length  is 
2,880  yards.  The  object  was  to  pass 
a  canal  through  it,  from  the  Trent  to 
Mersey  ;  this  has  since  been  called  the 
Grand  Trunk. 

Another  work  of  prodigious  difficul- 
ty, and  a  great  exemplification  of  inge- 
nuity was  the  tunnel  of  Sapperton. 
Much  ability  appears  in  the  execution 
of  this  design;  the  tunnel  here  was 
carried  through  two  miles  of  solid 
rock ;  its  extreme  length  is  two  miles 
and  three-quarters.  By  conveying  an 
inland  navigation  through  it,  the  rivers 
Thames  and  Severn  were  united. 

In  the  Great  Drift  or  tunnel,  about 
four  miles  above  Newcastle,  the  art  of 
excavalion  may  be  considered  as  hav- 
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ing  ascended  to  the  highest  state  of 
improvement.  This  was  finished  in 
1797,  and  is  three  miles  and  a  quarter 
in  length  ;  a  great  part  of  it  perforated 
through  a  hard  rock  of  whinstone, 
nearly  equal  in  density  to  the  hardest 
flint.  It  reaches  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  Tyne  to  near  Kenton. 

The  canal,  too,  of  Languedoc  may 
certainly  be  considered  as  a  colossal 
specimen  of  art.  It  may  be  called  the 
canal  of  the  two  seas,  from  its  joining 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Ocean,  at 
the  distance  of  250  miles.  Francis  I. 
projected  if,  but  it  was  begun  (in 
]C)(j5,)  and  finished  under  Louis  XIV. 
France  is  not  to  be  robbed  of  the  hon- 
our of  this,  nor  Louis  to  lose  his  claim 
to  the  character  of  a  patron  of  the  arts. 

DRESS. 

Some  few  seasons  back  the  ladies 
left  off  the  use  of  flowers  in  adorning 
their  bonnets,  and  adopted  very  accu- 
rate imitations  of  corn  and  oats.  Let 
us  report  an  anecdote  given  by  an  eye- 
witness of  the  fact :  "  I  one  day  observ- 
ed in  the  street  a  woman  very  elegantly 
dressed  ;  she  was  passing  close  to  a 
coach,  which  had  stopped  at  the  door 
of  a  shop,  when  one  of  the  horses  turned 
open-mouthed,  towards  the  lady,  as  if 
he  was  going  to  devour  her.  I  hasten- 
ed to  her  assistance  ;  but,  when  I  came 
up  to  her,  my  astonishment  ceased  : 
Her  hat  was  adorned  with  a  tuft  of  oats, 
so  accurately  imitated,  that  the  famish- 
ed animal  had  probably  taken  the  well- 
stored  head-dress  for  a  moving  manger.' 

The  decoration  of  the  head,  we  be- 
lieve, ever  formed  the  principal  effort 
of  taste.  Fashions  fluctuated  even  ia 
this,  to  the  great  advantage  of  milliners 
and  haberdashers.  We  now  allude  to 
the  high  head-dress,  which,  by  its  im- 
mense loftiness,  left  the  face  of  a  woman 
in  the  middle  of  her  body.  In  the  15th 
century,  the  ladies'  head-dresses  were 
so  immoderately  high  and  broad,  that, 
when  Isabel  of  Bavaria  kept  her  court 
at  Vincennes,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
heighten  and  widen  the  doors  of  all  the 
state-apartments,  that  the  head-dresses 
of  the  queen  and  her  ladies  might  have 
room  to  enter.  To  support  the  fabric, 
there  was  a  horn  on  each  side  of  the 
head  ;  and  from  the  top  of  each  tliere 
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was  displayed  a  silken  streamer,  which 
somctiiiies  lluttercd  in  the  wind,  and 
sometimes  crossed  the  bosom,  and  tied 
to  the  arm.  Some  of  these  head-dresses 
represented  lofty  mountains,  enamelled 
meadows,  silvery  streams,  thick  forests, 
Encjlish  gardens  ;  and  an  immense 
phmie  of  feathers  supported  the  whole 
behind.     Well  might  Dryden  exclaim, 

Slie  luiviies  uil  her  maidens  to  (he  task  ; 
Her  ht-'ud  a'.one  will  twenty  dressers  ask. 

When  a  fashion  becomes  useful,  it 
should  certainly  be  admired.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  expected  that  our  ladies 
should  wear  such  boots  as  the  Esqui- 
maux ladies,  which,  in  fact,  forms  the 
principal  part  of  their  dress.  They 
come  quite  up  to  their  hips,  and  are 
there  made  very  wide,  and  made  to 
stand  off  from  the  hips  with  a  strong 
bow  of  whalebone,  for  the  convenience 
of  putting  their  children  in.  I  saw  one 
woman  with  a  child  in  each  boot-ton, 
says  Mr.  Wales,  in  his  "  Observations 
on  the  Esquimaux  Indians." 

BURIAT    TARTARS. 
From  recent  Reports  of  Foreig^n  Alissionaries. 

Selinginsk  is  a  military  establish- 
ment in  Siberia,  south-east  of  Irkutsk, 
and  the  Lake  Baikal,  at  the  distance  of 
]  60  miles  from  Irkutsk.  Its  popula- 
tion, not  including  that  of  several  villa- 
sres.  is  about  3000.  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  10  or  12,000  Duriat  Tartars, 
among  the  )nost  civilized  tribes,  and  in 
the  centre  of  all  the  Buriats,  on  the  east 
side  of  Baikal ;  having  on  the  north 
the  numerous  tribe  of  Chorinsk  Buri- 
ats,  rated  at  30,000,  and  on  the  south 
the  Mongols  of  Chinese  Tartary. 

The  Buriat  Tartars  have  no  particu- 
lar form  of  government,  but  every  tribe 
has  its  chief,  called  the  Taischi,  whose 
power  is  very  limited,  his  influence  de- 
pending on  the  personal  esteem  of  his 
subjects.  The  Dzaisangs  form  a  sort 
of  noblesse;  and,  being  the  most  op- 
ulent heads  of  families,  exercise  a  cer- 
tain authority  over  the  people  in  gene- 
ral. The  difl'erent  tribes  have  tiieir 
temples,  called  Koormirnas  ;  those 
of  the  ("horinsk  Burials,  who  are  dis- 
tinguished bv  their  riches,  are  construc- 
ted of  stone  ;  the  others  are  of  wood. 

Tlipse  Tartars,  in  general,  are  ex- 
tremely ignorant,  even  in  the  dogmas 
^,f  their  suj)erstition.       They   do   not 


perceive  the  necessity  of  such  knowl- 
edge ;  their  duty  consisting,  as  they  be- 
lieve, in  reciting  prayers  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  practising  certain  religious 
forms.  Such  a  religion  is  not  unsuita- 
ble to  their  indolence  of  mind  and  de- 
praved nature.  The  shadow  of  man, 
as  they  say,  is  his  God,  who  accompa- 
nies him  every  where,  and  is  ever  pres- 
ent ;  but  is  only  visible  when  the  sun 
shines. 

Their  place  of  worship  comprises 
about  a  dozen  buildings  of  wood,  of 
different  dimensions,  and  standing  close 
together.  The  manner  of  praying  has 
a  connexion  with  the  ideas  of  the  peo- 
ple respecting  matter  and  motion. 
The  Buriats  use  a  i)rayer,  written  on 
a  long  slip  of  paper,  suspended  where 
it  may  easily  be  set  in  motion,  by  the 
wind  or  passengers  ;  otherwise,  they 
roll  it  about  the  rundlet  of  a  little  wind- 
mill, such  as  are  posted  up  in  gardens, 
to  frighten  the  birds.  One  particular 
spot  contains  about  a  hundred  of  these 
mills ;  so  many  prayers  are  suspended 
to  the  roofs  of  the  chapels,  that  thtire  is 
no  stirring  a  step  without  agitating  one 
or  other  of  them. 

The  same  mechanical  system  is  in 
use  for  private  prayers.  One  of  the 
missionaries,  on  a  visit  to  the  head  chief 
of  the  Buriats  of  Selinginsk,  found  on 
the  outside  of  the  tenement  a  mast,  to 
which  a  large  linen  cloth  was  fastened, 
with  a  prayer  written  on  it.  This  be- 
ing constantly  kept  in  motion  by  the 
v;ind,  spares  the  lama  the  trouble  of 
oflering  up  the  prayers  which  his  duty 
prescribes.  In  some  places  the  lamas 
cut  out  prayers  in  blocks  of  wood,  com- 
monly fifteen  inches  long  by  four 
broad.  The  letters  are  neatly  cut  on 
each  side  of  the  block.  A  similar 
block,  but  much  larger,  and  intended 
for  some  particular  use,  was  suspended 
in  the  chamber  occupied  by  the  mis- 
sionaries :  it  was  filled  up  with  repeti- 
tions of  these  words — "  ninma  nibad 
me  Jioin,^'  which  signifies  pretty  nearly, 
"  O  God,  have  compassion  upon  us  !" 

Prayers  of  the  same  description  are 
inscribed  on  a  sort  of  white  cloth,  called 
hadoc  ;  many  such  are  siispeiuiicl  to 
cords  and  masts  about  the  tombs  of  the 
lamas,  and  other  persons  of  distinction. 
Perhaps    a  hundred  of  these   bits   ot 
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cloth  were  tied  to  masts,  with  the  letters 
as  above,  and  floating  in  the  wind; 
each  piece  contained  GOO  repetitions  of 
the  prayer,  making  up  60,000  prayers 
addressed   to  the  lama   every  day. 

1  he  following  may  serve  to  exempli- 
fy the  authority  exercised  by  tlie  lamas. 
M.  Stallybrass,  a  missionary,  wishing 
to  enter  one  of  their  littletemples,  found 
a  lama  at  the  door,  who  told  him  he 
must  not,  as  the  Grand  Lama  was  in- 
side, chasing  away  an  evil  spirit.  In 
fact,  he  heard  a  tremendous  noise  of 
drums,  and  other  sounding  instruments, 
beating.  By  pretending  to  possess 
power  over  evil  spirits,  and  by  laying 
claim  to  a  knowledge  of  futurity,  the 
Grand  Lamas  have  secured  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  people. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  year,  the 
lamas  compose  a  sort  of  calendar,  in 
which  they  note  the  days  to  be  lucky 
or  unlucky  throughout  the  year.  This 
is  consulted  by  the  people  on  occasion 
of  making  a  journey,  concluding  a  bar- 
gain, or  undertaking  any  thing  of  con- 
sequence. 

In  one  place  heaps  of  calves-bones 
were  shown  to  the  missionaries ;  these 
had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  but  they  had  prayers  inscribed  on 
them,  in  the  Thibet  and  IMongul  lan- 
guages. They  form  a  sort  of  requism 
for  the  dead,  and  are  commonly  pur- 
chased for  the  funeral  ceremonies,  at  the 
interment  of  a  Taschi,  or  other  rich 
Buriat ;  the  price  is  one-third  of  the 
cattle  that  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  deceased.  The  interment  of  a 
Taschi,  that  died  some  time  ago,  cost 
about  200,000  roupies,  or  10,000/. 
sterling, — a  noble  legacy  for  the  lamas  ! 

The  riches  of  the  Buriat  Tartars 
consist  of  flocks  and  herds,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  separate,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  procuring  pasture  j  rarely 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  tents  are  found 
together,  and  most  commonly  not  more 
than  three  or  four.  The  Buriats  lead  a 
nomad  life  ;  in  respect  of  character, 
they  are  tractable  and  hospitable. 

THE    maiden's    leap. 

A  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Gow- 
rie  was  courted  by  a  young  gentleman, 
much  her  inferior  in  rank  and  fortune. 
Her  family,  though  they  gave  no  en- 
couragement to  the  match,   pernMiled 


him  to  visit  her  at  their  castle  of  Uuthven 
in  Perthshire  ;  and  on  such  occasions, 
the  chamber  assigned  him  was  in  a  tow- 
er, near  another  tower,  in  which  the 
young  lady  slept.  On  one  of  liis  visits, 
the  young  lady  before  the  doors  were 
shut,  got  into  her  lover's  apartment ; 
but  some  one  of  the  family  having  dis- 
covered it,  told  her  mother,  who,  cut- 
ting ofl",  as  she  thought  all  possibility  of 
retreat,  hastened  to  surprise  them  ;  the 
young  lady,  however,  hearing  the  well 
known  steps  of  her  mother  hobbling  up 
stairs,  ran  to  the  leads,  and  took  a  des- 
perate leap  of  nine  feet  four  inches, 
over  a  chasm  of  sixty  feet  from  the 
ground,  alighted  on  the  battlements  of 
the  other  tow.^r,  whence  descending  in- 
to her  own  chamber,  she  crept  into  bed. 
Her  mother  having  in  vain  sought  for 
her  in  her  lover's  chamber,  came  into 
her  room,  where  finding  her  seemingly 
asleep,  she  apologized  for  her  unjust 
suspicion.  The  young  lady  eloped  the 
following  night,  and  was  married.  The 
chasm  between  the  towers  is  still  shown 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Maiden's 
Leap. 

SMALL    FEET. 

It  is  well  known  to  be  a  custom 
among  the  Chinese  women  to  stop  by 
pressure  the  growth  of  the  ancle 
as  well  as  the  foot,  from  the  ear- 
liest infancy,  so  that  ever  after,  they  do 
not  walk,  but  totter  on  their  heels. 
Some  of  the  very  lowest  classes  of  the 
Chinese,  of  a  race  confined  chiefly  to 
the  mountains,  and  remote  places,  have 
not  adopted  this  unnatural  custom. 
But  the  females  of  this  class  are  held 
by  the  rest  in  the  utmost  degree  of  con- 
tempt, and  are  employed  only  in  the 
most  menial  domestic  offices.  Nay,  so 
inveterate  is  the  custom  which  gives 
pre-eminence  to  mutilated  over  perfect 
limbs,  that,,  if  two  sisters,  otherwise  in 
every  respect  equal,  one  has  been 
thus  maimed,  while  nature  has  been 
suffered  to  take  her  own  way  in  the 
other,  the  latter  is  considered  as  in  an 
abject  state,  unworthy  of  associating 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  doom- 
ed to  perpetual  obscurity  and  the 
drudgery  of  servitude. 

In  forming  a  conjecture  as  to  the  or- 
igin of  so  singular  a  fashion,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how    it   could   have 
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b  een,  ns  some  suppose,  an  oflsprlii2;  of 
the  jealousy  and  tyranny  of  the  other 
sex.  Had  men  been  really  bent  upon 
confining  constantly  to  their  houses, 
the  females  of  their  lamilies,  they  might 
have  effected  this  in  many  ways,  with- 
out cruelly  depriving  them  of  the  phys- 
ical power  of  motion.  No  such  custom 
is  known  in  Turkey  or  Ilindostan, 
where  w<imen  are  kept  in  greater  habits 
of  retirement  than  even  in  China.  Ac- 
cording to  the  popular  story  among  the 
Chinese  themselves,  the  fashion  took  its 
rise  from  a  lady  of  high  rank,  who  was 
an  object  of  universal  admiration,  for 
the  delicacy  of  her  limljs  and  person, 
and  particularly  the  symmetrical  small- 
ness  of  her  feet.  Yet  powerful  as  we 
know  the  rage  of  imitation  sometimes 
to  be,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the 
admiration  bestowed  on  one  individual 
for  her  small  feet,  could  induce  all  the 
rest  of  her  sex,  throughout  a  vast  em- 
pire, to  put  at  once  such  violence  upon 
their  offspring,  in  order  to  make  them 
resemble  her  in  that  respect.  P'or,  as 
is  truly  remarked  by  Sir  George  Staun- 


ton, in  his  account  of  Lord  Macartney's 
embassy,  "  the  emulation  of  surpas- 
sing in  this  species  of  beauty  must  have 
animated  vast  numbers  of  all  ranks, 
and  continued  through  successive  ages, 
to  carry  it  at  last  to  an  excess  which 
defeats,  in  fact,  its  intended  purpose. 
AVhatever  a  lady  may  have  gained  by 
the  imagined  charms  of  feet  decreased 
below  the  size  of  nature,  is  more  than 
counterbahnced  by  the  injury  it  does 
to  her  health,  and  to  her  figure  ;  for 
grace  is  not  in  her  steps,  nor  anima- 
tion in  her  countenance." 

Let  those,  however,  who  feel  aston- 
ished at  the  artificial  small  feet  of  the 
Chinese,  only  recollect  the  fashion  of 
slender  waists  in  England,  and  what 
pains  were  once  taken,  and  sufferings 
endured,  to  excel  in  that  particular. 
The  ambition  of  surpassing  in  any 
thing  to  which  fashion  in  her  caprice 
has  been  pleased  to  aftlx  a  mark  of  su- 
periority, has  but  too  often  surmounted 
all  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature, 
and  been  productive  of  sacrifices  which 
put  human  reason  to  the  blush. 


SEA  SICKNESS. 

Observing  in  a  late  number  of  the  pened  to  be,  on  the  very   first   indica- 

Monthly  Magazine,  an  ingenious  let-  tion  of  nausea. 

ter  on  sickness  at  sea,  I  am  induced  to         When  a  boy,l  was  particularly  liable 

add  my  own  experience,  and  a  kw  re-  to  sickness  from  the  motion  of  a  coach, 

marks  on  that   distressing   malady.     I  and  I  then  found    the  same  relief  from 

agree  with  your  correspondent,  that  it  holding  fcist  by  the  sides  of  it,   instead 

is  peculiarity  of  motion   which   causes  of  swinging  forward  with  the  motion  of 

the  nausea  and  voraiting  so  often  felt  in  the  carriao;e.     For  many  years  I  have 

a  moving  vessel ;  but  I  do  not  believe  acquired  a  habit  of  sitting   or  standing 

it  depends  altogether  on  the  proper  mo-  in  such   a  manner,  in  a  moving  vessel 

tion  of  the  ship,   so  much   as  by  a  cer-  of  any  kind,  as  to  move  entirely   with 

tain  motion  made  by  the  human   body,  it.  and  thus  by  degrees  lost  entirely  the 

induced  by  a  sort  of  almost  involunfa-  •  disposition  to  sickness.     I  have  of  late 

ry  endeavour  to  accommodate  one-self  years  crossed  the  cliaimel  six  times,    in 

to  the  ship's  motion.     1  first  found  this  all  difierent  sorts  of  weather,  and  over 

circumstance  out,  by   perceiving   that  very  diflerently  agitated  surfaces  of  the 

persons  who  held  f.tst  by  the  ropes  or  ocean,  without  ever  experiencing   the 

sides  of  the  ship, — so  as  to  move  with  sickness.     In  1815  I  crossed  twice  in 

all  its  motions, and,  in  fact,  make  them-  open  sailing  boats  :  the  first  time  in  a 

selves  for  the  time,  as  it  were,   a   part  very  rough  sea,  and  a  breeze;  the  sec- 

of  the  moving  vessel, — were   less  sub-  ond  time  in  a  wallowing  sea,  without 

jcct  to  it  than  to  others  who   sat  down  much  wind.   In  iSlC)  I  was  in  a  storm, 

at  their  ease  on  a  chair.      I  found  also  in  a  boat  at  sea,  ofi'  Tenby,   in   South 

formerly,  before  I  became  accustomed  AVales,  and  prevented  sickness  by  the 

to  the  sea,  that  I  could  keep  off  the  evil  above  descri!)ed  means, 
entirely  by  laying  first  hold  of  the  rud-        In  1819  I  made  the  passage  in  a  cut- 

der  or  sides  of  any  boat  in  which  I  hap-  ter,  in  which  all  the  passengers  except 
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myself,  and  even  many  of  the  sailors, 
were  sick.  The  sea  was  extremely 
rough,  with  a  strong  wind,  almost 
a-head,  and  in  gales.  Returning  the 
same  year,  in  the  packet,  we  had  al- 
most a  calm  .yet  several  persons  were  ill. 
In  the  summer  of  the  present  year, 
I  crossed  twice  from  Dover  to  Calais 
in  steam-vessels,  with  the  wind  on  the 
beam, — the  motion  of  these  vessels  be- 
ing very  diflercnt  from  that  of  sailing 
ships ;  &  T  was  one  among  the  very  few 
who  were  well  during  the  two  voyages. 
Now,  under  all  the  above  various 
circumstances,  of  different  times  and 
places,  and  of  different  sorts  of  seas  and 
of  vessels,  the  chances  are  at  least  ten 
to  one  that  any  given  person  would  be 
sick  during  some  of  the  voj'ages,  unless 
operated  on  by  some  powerfully  coun- 
teracting cause- 
It  must  be  admitted,  too,  habitual 
abstemious  diet  has  contributed  its  good 


effects  ;  and  I  have  known  many  per- 
sons avoid  sea-sicknoi-s  by  taking  a  dt)se 
of  calomel  and  ali^iss  the  day  before 
their  departure  :  but  I  believe  that, 
coeterits  paribus,  a  large  majority  of 
persons  would  be  matcMially  relieved 
by  adopting  tlie  above  mode  of  posi- 
tion,— not  denying,  at  the  same  time, 
tlic  useful  remark  of  your  correspon- 
dent, that  certain  motions  might  bo  sub- 
stituted witli  effect,  like  tlie  one  descri- 
bed by  him. 

While  I  ascribe  soa-sickness  to  mo- 
tion, I  am  far  from  assenting  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Woolaston.  in  his  pa- 
per in  the  '•  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions ;"  wherein  he  describes  its  efl'ect 
as  being  on  the  blood  in  tlie  head.  I 
believe  the  efl'ect  is  produced  more  im- 
mediately on  the  stomach,  and  rarely 
through  the  medium  of  the  brain. 

IlartwelL  Dec.  11.         t.  forster. 


westall's  illustrations  op   crabTje's  pokms. 


Among  the  many  charming  publications 
of  the  Fine  Arts  which  are  submitted  to  our 
notice,  we  have  not  recently  seen  aught 
more  interesting-  in  subject,  or  more  beau- 
tiful in  execution,  than  the  work  the  title  of 
which  we  have  given  above.  The  Engra- 
vings upon  our  table  are  thirty-one  in  num- 
ber ;  and  to  avoid  the  tediousness  of  detail 
upon  so  many  single  Prints,  we  shall  select 
such  specimens  only  as  afibrd  sufiicient  data 
for  needful  remark.  Mr.  \\'estall  frequent- 
ly appears  somewhat  of  a  mannerist  ;  and 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  multitude  of  his 
inventions  for  the  illustration  of  books,  we 
shall  rather  be  surprised  that  he  has  notof- 
tener  repeated  himself,  than  ofTended  by  his 
occasional  coincidences.  Here,  however, 
the  dissimilarity  of  the  poet's  characters 
and  images  has  led  to  like  dissimilarity  in 
the  painter  ;  and  we  observe  with  satisfac- 
tion that  Mr.  Westall  never  exercised  a  bet- 
ter judgment  in  the  variety,  as  well  as  in 
the  general  conception  of  his  designs. 
Feeling  and  pathos  alternate  with  whim 
and  humour,  and  we  turn  from  all  the  sad 
reality  of  lowly  life  in  distress,  to  the  comic 
incidents  of  comfort  and  sportiveness.  For 
instance,  from  "  The  Borough  :" 

i  po,  he  said  ;  bnt  as  he  spolie,she  found 

His  hand  more  coUl  and  fluttering  w  ith  the  sound  ; 

A  dyiug  look  of  love— and  all  was  past  ! 

The  dying  man  is  seated  on  the  chair,  his 
eyes  closing  in  death,  and  its  stamp  upon 
every  feature,  while  his  miserable  wife 
clasps  his  hand  in  an  agony  of  watchfulness 
and  despair.     Luxuriant    foliage  about  the 


humble  hut  forms  a  melancholy  contrast  to 
the  sad  scene  of  human  wretchedness.  A 
similar  subject,  with  a  female  sutrerer,occurs 
from  Tale  viii.  ;  while  a  pleasant  variation 
is  oflered  in  the  grotesque  Doctor  and  his 
puzzled  Patient  taking  medicine  : 

'*  I  feel  it  not"—*'  Then  take  it  every  honr  ; 

"It  makes  me  worse"— "Why,it  then  shows  its  power." 

Borotigfi. 

And  another  (same  Poem)  which  represents 
the  dying  Toper  having  just  tossed  off  a 
bumper,  a  jollj'  friend  snvoking  contentedly 
by  his  side,  another  standing  up  in  convivial 
merriment;  and  the  astonislied  nurse  pre- 
senting the  physic-cup  in  utter  dismay: 

"  I  go,"  he  said,  "  but  still  my  friends  shall  say, 
'Twas  as  a  man— I  will  not  sneak  away  ; 
An  honest  life  with  worthy  souls  I've  spent. — 
Come,  till  my  glass  ;"   he  took  it,  and  he  went. 

This  is  very  happily  hit  off.  and  the  wa- 
ning moon  at  the  casement,  and  all  the  ac- 
cessories accord  in  composing  a  clever 
piece,  which  is  also  admirably  engraved. 

A  yet  merrier  piece  is  the  Card  Partv  : 

"There,  there's  your  money  ;  but  while  I  have  life, 
I'll  never  more  sit  down  with  man  and  wife." 

We  flo  not  remember  any  thing  of  the 
Artist  in  so  entirely  a  comic  vein,  preserving 
at  the  same  time  the  most  characteristic  ex- 
pression, with  all  the  effect  of  caricature 
and  all  the  truth  of  nature.  The  School- 
mistress is  another  excellent  print.  The  rod 
is  on  the  eve  of  requisition,  and  while  the 
urchin,  blabbering  under  the  fools  cap,  may 
anticipate  the  ceitain  infliction,  it  is  exem- 
plary to  behold  witli  what  marvellous  in- 
dustry his  companions  con  their  tasks.  The 
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Boy  (Tales  of  llic  Hall)  iea<linK  lii>.  Latin 
exercises  to  the  Butler  and  the  Cook,  is  a 
capital  f'Lro'.v  to  the  preceding-  ;  but  per- 
haps the  greatest  elVort  of  art  at  expression 
is  in  cmbodyinj^  the  following^  : 

My  t'uilier't  look  ».as  one  1  seldom  saw. 
It  pave  no  pleasiiiL-,  nor  created  awe  ; 
It  was  the  kind  of  cool  contemptimus  smile 
Of  wilty  persocs  overcharged  with  bile. 
To  picture  this,  it  must  he  confessed,  was  a 
Vf  ry  difficult  tr.,->k,  but  Mr.  Westall  has  com- 
pletely accomplished  it.     Both    figures  are 
just  what  the  imagination  would  conceive. 

The  Miserly  Brother  finding  his  brother 
flead  on  his  be.i,  when  rushing  in  to  cltide 
him,  is  a  fearfid  lesson,  and  strikingly  told. 
We  are  almost  relieved  by  taking  our  eyes 
.from  it  to  the  Sullen  Justice  and  his  Clerk 
swearing  the  luckless — Maiden,  we  were 
going  to  say  ;  but  we  adopt  the  author's 
more  correct,  on  account  of  the  incorrect- 
jfiess,  appellation  of  damsel  : 


Near  her  the  swain,  aliout  to  bear  for  life 
One  certain  evil,  doubts  'twixt  war  and  wife  ; 
Hilt  while  llie  faltering  damsel  takes  the  oath, 
Consents  to  wed.  and  so  secures  lliem  both. 

We  must  now  pause  on  detail.  There  is 
one  of  delightful  scenery,  with  a  Mother 
and  Child,  from  the  Parish-Register  Bap- 
tisms ;  and  several  Sea-)iieces  of  perfect 
fidelity.  The  old  Sailor  and  Boy  in  a  Boat 
during  a  Storm,  yields,  if  at  all,  to  the  more 
gratifying  group  of  the  Fisherman's  Wife 
mending  the  Net.,  while  her  children  are 
launching  a  tiny  vessel. 

Upon  the  whole,  rustic  and  higher  life — 
death  in  various  forms — the  gay,  the  grave, 
the  real,  and  the  imaginative,  are  all  ably 
shewn  as  the  subjects  suggest  ;  and  Mr. 
Westall,  with  Mr.  Heath's  assistance,  has 
finished  a  work  well  calculated  to  go  down 
to  posterity  with  the  extraordinary  Poems 
they  have  been  produced  to  illustrate. 


(London  Mag.  Feb.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE. 

It  has  for  some  time  past  been  our  intention  to  enrich  our  numbers  with  a  Report 
-of  the  Progress  of  Science,  so  as  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  recent  dis- 
coveries in  science,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  our  Journal.  In  under- 
taking a  work  of  this  kind  we  are  aware,  that  it  is  difficult  lo  select  the  facts  so  as  to 
make  them  ititeresting  to  the  whole  of  our  readers  ;  it  will,  however,  be  our  endeavour 
lo  choose  those  subjects  which  are  of  general  interest,  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible, 
such  as  are  connected  with  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  science. 


ON  h.\rdem?;g  and  tempering  cast- 
steel. 
For  saws  of  the  usual  description, 
and  springs  in  general,  the  following  is 
an  excellent  hardening  and  tempering 
liquid,  viz. 

Twenty  gallons  of  spermaceti  oil; 
Twenty  lbs.  of  beef  suet,  rendered ; 
One  gallon  of  neat*s-foot  oil  5 
One  pound  of  pitch  ; 
Tliree  pounds  of  black  rosin. 
These  two  last  articles  must  be  pre- 
viously melted  together,  and  then  added 
to  the  other   ingredients  ;     when   the 
whole  must  be  heated  in  a  proper  iron 
vessel,  with  a  close   cover  fitted  to  it, 
until  all  the  moisture  is  entirely  evapo- 
rated; and   the  composition  will   take 
fire  on  a  flaming  body  being  presented 
to  its  surface  ;  but  which  must  be  in- 
stantly extinguished   again,  by  putting 
on  the  cover  of  the  vessel.     The   cast- 
steel  articles,  if  thin   or  slender,  may 
be  quenched  in  this  comjiosition,  in  or- 
der to  harden  them  ;  and  tlien   be  bla- 
zed ofl",  as  the  operation  is  termed,  over 
a  clear  fue,  in  order  to   temper  them. 


If  the  articles  are  tJiic/c,  such  as  sword- 
blades,  &c.  they  should  be  previously 
hardened,  by  quenching  them  in  rain- 
water :  and  then  be  tempered,  by  wip- 
ing them  over,  on  both  sides,  with  a 
thin  coating  of  the  tempering  liquid, 
applied  by  means  of  a  round  hard 
brush,  and  then  be  blazed  off,  in  order 
to  temper  them. 

ERIpriON    OP    VESUVIUS. 

In  October  last,  \  esuvius  presented 
one  of  the  grandest  eruptions  which 
has  occurred  since  that  described  by 
SirW.  Hamilton  in  1794.  On  Sunday 
evening  fire  issued  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  a  little  lava  was  thrown 
out,  both  of  which  ceased  till  INlonday, 
when  they  again  broke  out  with  re- 
doubled fury  ;  the  flame  rising  to  a 
great  height,  and  the  lava  running  in 
abroad  and  rapid  stream  down  the  hill 
towards  Portici  and  Resina.  On 
Tuesdaj'  morning  the  mountain  was 
enveloped  in  smoke,  which  continued 
to  be  discharged  during  the  whole  of 
the  day,  assuming  a  variety  of  colours. 
Towards  the  evening  the  lava  was  dis- 


charged  in  immense  quantity,  and  roll- 
ed down  the  hill  in  five  streams ;  the 
electricity  communicated  from  the  vol- 
cano producing  flashes  of  brilliant  light- 
ning, playing  down  the  cone  amidst  the 
fire  and  smoke.  At  this  time  the  roar- 
ing of  the  mountain  was  heard  at  Na- 
ples. The  following  morning  the 
mountain  still  continued  enveloped  in 
smoke,  rendering  the  atmosphere 
around  so  obscure  that  the  sun  was 
scarcely  visible  at  Naples  during  the 
whole  of  the  day ;  and  on  Thursday 
nearly  a  similar  appearance  was  pre- 
sented, accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
dust,  so  fine  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
the  eyes  were  protected  from  it.  At 
the  Torre  del  Annunziata  it  is  said  to 
have  fallen  to  the  depth  of  four  feet,  so 
as  completely  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  carriages.  A  large  piece  of  the  cone 
of  the  mountain  was  now  blown  off, 
so  that  what  was  formerly  the  highest 
has  now  become  the  lowest  point.  On 
Friday  the  volumes  of  smoke  still  con- 
tinued to  issue,  but  the  lava  ceased. 

The  damage  occasioned  by  this 
eruption  was  considerable,  though  by 
no  means  so  great  as  was  expected. 

WEST    GREENLAND. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  interest  is 
so  much  excited  with  respect  to  the 
fate  of  the  Northern  Expedition,  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Cap- 
tain Scoresby,  to  whom  we  are  already 
so  much  indebted,  is  about  to  publish 
an  account  of  his  investigations  and 
adventures  on  the  re-discovered  East 
Coast  of  West  Greenland.  This 
country,  it  is  well  known,  was  lost  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  setting  of 
the  Polar  ice,  about  1406;  since  which, 
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it  has  been  generally  considered  inac- 
cessible. Captiiin  Scoresby,  however, 
again  discovered  it  last  summer,  and 
landed  on  it.  He  has  been  enabled  to 
make  a  survey  of  nearly  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  latitud*'  7  J  to  6').  lie 
has  discovered  several  islands  and  in- 
lets, some  of  the  latter  of  whicli  he 
t'liinks  form  a  commimication  with  Baf- 
fin's Bay.  In  one  of  these,  the  weather 
was  temperate,  and  the  air  swarmed 
with  bees,  butterlTies,  and  musquitoes. 
We  look  ibrward  with  anxiety  tor  this 
work,  the  perusal  of  which  will,  we  are 
assured,  alford  much  gratification. 

SANDWrcn    ISLES. 

Mr.  Ruggles,  a  Missionary  from  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Sand- 
wicli  Islands,  relates  the  following  anec- 
dote of  Athoi,  the  King  of  one  of  the 
islands,  who  had  learnt  from  the  whites 
to  diink  ardent  spirits,  but  wiio  had  re- 
cently reclaimed  himself  from  the  hab- 
it. "  Suppose,"  said  the  King  to  the 
Missionary,  "  you  were  to  hold  4,000 
dollars  in  one  hand  and  a  glass  of  rum 
in  the  other,  and  were  to  say,  drink  the 
rum  and  I  will  give  you  the  money — 
I  would  not  drink  it ;  and  if  you  then 
said,  I  will  kill  you,  still  I  would  not 
drink  it." 

SOCIETY    OF    TRAVELLERS. 

A  society  has  been  established  in 
Liverpool,  of  those  gentlemen  who 
have  visited  distant  countries,  with  the 
view  of  acquiring  information  either  in 
general  science  or  natural  history, 
from  whom  it  is  hoped  much  useful  in- 
formation will  be  given  to  the  world 
that  would  otherwise  have  lain  conceal- 
ed, from  the  want  of  some  means  of 
making  it  public. 


TO  A  NEREID  FLOATING  ON  A  SHELL. 


Thy  dwelling  is  the  coral  cave, 

Thy  element  the  blue  sea  wave, 

Tiiy  music  the  wild  billows  dashing, 

Thy  light  the  diamond's  crystal  flashinsr  : 

J'd  leave  this  earth  (o  dwell  with  thee, 

Bright  haired  daiiglitev  of  the  sea  ! 

It  was  an  hour  of  lone  starlight 

When  first  my  eye  caught  thy  sweet  sight : 

Thy  white  feet  jirest  a  silver  shell. 

Love's  own  enchanted  corracle  ; 

Thy  fair  arms  waved  like  the  white  foam 

Tiie  seas  dash   from  their  lillowy  home  ; 

And  far  behind,  thy  golden  hair," 

A  bright  sail,  floated  on  the  air; 

And  on  thy  lips  there  was  a  song. 

As  music  wafted  thee  along. 


They  say,  sweet  daughter  of  the  sea, 

Thy  look  and  song  are  treachery  ; 

Thy  smile  is  but  the  honied  bait 

To  lure  thy  lover  to  his  fate. 

I  know  not,  and  I  care  still  less  ; 

It  IS  enough  of  happiness 

To  be  deceived.     Oh,   never  yet 

Could  love   doiibt — no, one  doubt  would  set 

His  fetter'd  pinions  free  from  all 

His  false  but  most  delicious  thrall. 

Love  cannot  live  and  doubt  ;  and  I, 

Vowed  slave  to  my  bright  deity, 

Have  but  one  prayer  :   Come  joy,  come  ill, 

If  I  am  decciv'd.  deceive  me  still  ; 

Better  the  heart  in  faith  should  die 

Than  break  beneath  love's  perjury.     i,.i:  r.. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Scottish  novi^l,  to  siieccetl  Pcveiil  of 
the  Peak,  has  already,  wc  hear,  made  con- 
siderable progress  through  the  press,  and 
will  api>oar  before  May. 

The  subjert  of  the  next  novel  by  the  au- 
thor of  JVuverlcy,  is  said  to  be  The  Gun- 
powder Plot. 

Count  Romanzoff,  who  fitted  out  at  his 
own  expense  the  expedition  under  Kotzebue 
for  circumnavigating  the  globe,  has  sent 
out  travellers  to  cross  the  ice  from  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Asia  to  the  western  coast  of 
America. 

It  is  our  painful  task  this  month  to  have 
to  record  the  loss  of  three  English  charac- 
ters of  extraordinary  emiuence  in  their  age, 
and  distinguished  alike  for  their  talents 
and  virtues.  \\'e  refer  to  the  names  of  Dr. 
Hutton,  Dr.  .Tenner,  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe, — 
neither  of  which  will  be  forgotten  as  long 
as  knowledge  and  genius  are  held  in  res- 
pect. France,  like  .vise,  has  been  dejirived, 
by  recent  death,  of  the  justly  celebrated 
Abbe  Haiiy,  and  M.  Delambrc,  one  of  that 
distinguished  class  of  matlieniaticians 
among  whom  are  ranke  J  Lagrange,  Lacroix, 
and  Laplace. 

A  Treatise  on  Mental  Derangement,  be- 
ing the  substance  of  the  Gulstonian  Lec- 
tures delivered  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  in  May  1822,  by  Fkancjs  \Vil- 
Li^,  M.D.  is  in  the  press. 


The  Ettrick  Shepherd  has  a  new  romance 
in  the  press,  entitled   the  Perils  of  Woman. 

Early  in  March  will  be  published  a  dia- 
mond edition  of  Shakspeare,  from  the  Chis- 
wick  press,  comprising,  in  one  thin  pocket 
volume,  the  whole  of  his  dramatic  works, 
with  a  glossary. 

NEW  WORKS. 

The  Bridal  of  Dunamore.  By  Rcgina 
Maria  Roche.     .3  vols. 

Temptation,  a  novel.     By    Leigh    Cliffc. 

Reformation,  a  novel.     3  vols. 

Macrimmon,  a  Highland  Tale  ;  4  vols. 

Moscow,  or  the  Grandsire,  a  tale  ;  4  vl.». 

Anecdotes,  Biographical  Sketches,  and 
Memoirs,  collected  by  La"titia  M.  Hawkins. 

A  Diary  of  a  Tour  through  Southern  In- 
dia, Egypt,  and  Palestine,  in  the  years 
1821-22.     By  a  Field-Officer  of  Cavalry. 

Another  of  those  disgusting  abortions  of 
the  Scotch  press  has  appeared,  under  the 
title  of  the  jjtirds  of  Grippy  ;  the  only  re- 
commendation of  wiiicli  is,  the  free  use  ot 
the  vulgar  Scotch  dialect,  which  the  North- 
ern classics  are  endeavouring  to  convert  in- 
to standard  elegance  of  expression.  We 
agree  to  laugh  at  these  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Yorkshire,  patois  in  Joe  Miller,  or  in  dra- 
matic representation ;  but  it  is  really  oflen- 
sive  to  behold  volumes  filled  with  either  of 
them,  and  disgraceful  to  tolerate  the  prac- 
tice. 


THE  MEDALLION  HEAD  OF  ARIADNE. 


Oh,  why  slioidd  woman  ever  love, 

Throwing  her  chance  away, 
Her  little  chance  of  shine 

Upon  a  rainbow  ray  : 
Look  back  on  each  old  history. 

Each  fresh  renien)bcrcd  talc  ; 
They'll  tell  how  often  love  lias  made 

The  clicek  of  woman  pale  ; — 
per  unrequited  love,  a  flower 

Dying  for  air  and  light  ; 
Her  love  betrayed,  another  flower 

Withering  before  a  blight. 
Look  doAn  within  the  silent  grave  ;, 

How  niucli  of  breath  and  bloom 
Have  wasted, —  passion's  sacrifice 

Oflered  to  the  lonely  toml). 
Look  on  her  hour  of  solitude, 

How  many  bitter  cares 


Belie  the  smile  with  which  the  lip 

Would  sun  the  wound  it  bears. 
Mark  this  sweet  face  I  oh  never  blush 

Has  past  o'er  one  more  fair, 
And  never  o'er  a  brighter  brow 

Has  wandered  raven  hair. 
And  mark  how  carelessly  those  wreaths 

Of  curl  are  flung  behind. 
And  mark  how  pensively  the  brow 

Leans  on  the  hand  reclined. 
'Tis  she  of  Crete  ; — another  proof 

Of  woman's  weary  lot  ; 
Their  April  doom  of  sun  and  shower, — 

To  love,  then  be  forgot. 
Heart-sickness,  feelings  tortured, 

A  sky  of  storm  above, 
A  path  of  thorns, — these  are  love's  gift*,— 

Ah,  whv  must  woman  love  .'  L.E.L. 


THE  PASSION-FLOWER. 

[By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  Caitwiisht.] 


VON  mystic  Flower,  with  Rold  and  azure  briftbt, 
WhoiesiLui  luxuriant  »|ii-aks  a  vifjoious  root, 
Untuldt  her  blossoms  to  the  Morn's  salute, 
Tlial  dost  and  die  in  the  embrace  of  Night. 
No  hncious/»i/(/i  Ihu  cliealed  taste  invite— 
Her  short-li>M  blossoms,  ere  they  had  lo  fruit, 
Demand  a  (jcuial  clime,  and  suns  tliat  shoot 
'I'licii-  lays  diicct,  wiili  uudimiiiisli'd  light. 


Thus  IJoliC,  the  Passion-flower  of  human  life. 
Whose  \.  ild  luxuriance  mocks  the  pruner's  knife 
Profuse  in  promise,  makcsa  like  display 
Of  evanescent  blooms— that  last  a  day  ! 
To  cheer  the  mental  eye.  no  more  is  given  ; 
'the  fruit  is  only  to  be  foimd— in  Ucitvcn! 


ENGLISH  MAGAZINES. 
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ARAGO'S  NARRATIVE  OF  A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
BY  CAPTAIN  FREYCINET. 

(London  Mag;.  Slarch.) 


f  ■''HIS  voyage,  as  many  of  our  read- 
ers  will  doubtless  recollect,  was  un- 
dertaken by  order  of  the  present  King 
of  France,  soon  after  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Bourbons. 

The  Uranie  sailed  from  Toulon 
Sept.  17,  1817,  touched  at  Teneriffe, 
and  reached  Rio  Janeiro  December  6. 
Here  the  commander  devoted  two 
months  to  observations  on  the  pen- 
dulum and  compass.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  he  remained  nearly  a  month  to 
verify  and  repeat  the  observations  of 
La  Caille.  Frosa  the  Cape  he  steered 
to  the  Isle  of  France;  and,  after 
a  stay  of  five  weeks,  continued  his 
course  to  Coupang,  capital  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  isle  of  Timor. 
He  afterwards  visited  the  Portuguese 
settlement  of  Diely,  on  the  north  part 
of  the  island,  and  then  prosecuted  his 
voyage  to  the  little  island  of  Rawack, 
on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  nearly  un- 
der the  equator,  where  another  inter- 
val of  a  month  was  employed  in  scien- 
tific observations.  Thence  to  the  Ma- 
rianne and  Sandwich  islands,  with 
the  same  objects  in  view ;  and  subse- 
quently to  Port  Jackson.  He  finally 
proceeded  towards  Terra  del  Fuego, 
but  suffered  shipwreck  on  one  of  the 
Malouine  islands  on  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1820.  He  embarked,  with  his 
crew,  on  board  an  American  vessel, 
which  they  named  the    Physicienne, 
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and,  having  touched  at  IMonte  Video 
and  Rio  Janeiro  terminated  his  voy- 
age at  Havre  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1820. 

Notwithstanding  the  stress  laid  on 
the  two  leading  objects  of  the  voyage, 
the  results,  as  given  by  the  reporters, 
are  far  from  distinct  or  satisfactory. 
We  are  only  informed  that  the  expe- 
riments on  the  oscillations  of  the  pen- 
dulum, at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
did  not  confirm  the  consequences  de- 
duced from  those  of  La  Caille,  as  to 
the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. The  same  caution  is  observ- 
ed with  respect  to  those  made  at 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  from  those  at 
the  Malouine  or  Falkland's  islands: 
under  the  privations  and  disadvantages 
of  a  shipwreck,  little  could  be  expected. 
Indeed,  there  appears  on  this  head  to 
have  been  a  want  of  care  in  those  who 
superintended  the  equipment;  for  the  in- 
struments, whh  which  the  navigators 
were  provided  were  manifestly  inade- 
quate to  the  purpose. 

The  apparatus  for  magnetical  obser- 
vations seems  to  have  been  equally  de- 
fective, and  the  result,  as  communicated 
in  the  report,  is  as  little  satisfactory. 
One  curious  fact,  which  was  first  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Macdonald,  at  St.  Hele- 
na, is  not  unworthy  of  notice.  This  is  a 
certain  periodical  movement  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  independent  of  variation. 
At  the  Marianne  and  Sandwich  Islands. 
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the  north  point  of  the  needle  moves  to- 
warils  the  west,  from  8  in  the  morning 
till  1  in  the  afternoon,  though  the  abso- 
lutt^  variation  is  east.  At  Rawack,  and 
Port  Jackson,  this  movement  is  east- 
ward, while  at  Timor,  though  also 
south  of  the  equator,  it  is  west.  The 
expedition  is  not  intitled  to  the  merit 
of  ascertaining  many  new  geographical 
positions ;  and  in  iiydrography,  its 
pretensions  are  confined  to  the  survey 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  West  Coast  of 
New  Holland,  parts  of  the  coast  of  Ti- 
mor and  some  small  adjacent  islands, 
the  strait  between  the  Isle  of  Booroo 
and  those  of  Amboyna  and  Feram, 
some  islets  south  of  Gilolo,  a  dangerous 
archipelago  north  of  the  Isle  of  Rooib, 
part  of  the  island  of  Waigooe,  the  isl- 
ands of  Manooran  and  Rawack,  the 
Isle  of  Guam,  and  part  of  Tinian. 

Some  partial  surveys  were  also 
made  at  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and, 
in  the  passage  from  thence  to  Port 
Jackson,  the  positions  of  several  islets, 
at  a  distance  from  the  great  masses  of 
land,  are  said  to  have  been  ascertained. 

With  respect  to  Meteorology,  no 
new  observations  are  given.  In  Zoolo- 
gy, the  collection  of  the  expedition 
amounted  to  25  species  of  mammalia, 
3 1  ;>  of  birds,  45  of  reptiles,  and  164  of 
iishes,  besides  molusca,  polypi,  &c. 
Of  these,  4  of  mammalia  are  new,  45  of 
birds,  30  of  reptiles,  and  about  120 
of  fishes.  In  Entomology,  we  find 
about  1300  species,  of  which  40  are 
said  to  be  new,  and  some  remarkable. 
In  Botany,  about  3000  species  of  dried 
plants,  including  1200  said  to  be  un- 
known. Much  attention  is  stated  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  languages  of  the 
different  tribes  visited  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage,  but  the  vocabularies  an- 
nexed to  the  narrative  are  by  no  means 
copious. 

From  this  sketch  it  will  readily  ap- 
pear, that  the  work  is  barren  of  inter- 
est to  the  mere  scientific  reader  ;  but 
it  abounds  with  lively  descriptions  of 
scenery,  manners,  and  customs ;  and 
though  these  may  sometimes  want  the 
zest  of  novelty,  they  are  not  deficient 
in  attraction,  oven  after  the  perusal  of 
the  narratives  of  Cook,  Vancouver, 
and  our  own  enterprising  navigators. 
The    epistolary   form  is    adopted    as 


much  from  necessity  as  choice,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  loss  of  materials,  which 
the  writer  suffered  in  the  wreck  of  the 
vessel,  fie  commences  with  his  de- 
parture from  Toulon,  describes  Gibral- 
tar with  that  feeling  of  wonder  which 
it  naturally  excites  in  a  stranger,  details 
the  k\v  incidents  of  the  voyage  to  Ten- 
eriffe,  and  records  the  usual  ceremonies 
on  crossing  the  Equinoctial  Line.  Ar- 
rived at  Rio  Janeiro,  we  find  him  expa- 
tiating with  rapture  on  the  beauties  of 
that  luxuriant  climate.  In  visiting  the 
celebrated  aqueduct,  he  encounters  a 
singular  recluse  and  countryman.  This 
was  General  Hogendorp,  who,  after 
filling  a  high  military  and  confidential 
post  under  Napoleon,  and  exercising 
his  command  in  both  hemispheres,  had 
fled  from  the  hatred  of  men,  the  tumult 
of  cities,  and  the  intrigues  of  courts,  to 
practise  in  the  wilds  of  the  new  world, 
the  humble  occupation  of  a  husband- 
man, and  charcoal-burner.  AVe  after- 
wards find  that  the  military  hermit 
had  been  honoured  with  a  visit  from 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Portugal,  who 
sought  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and 
advice.  Our  narrator  mixed  in  gene- 
ral society  at  Rio  Janeiro  ;  but  noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  insipidity  and  for- 
mality which  pervaded  all  intercourse 
at  this  period  ;  from  the  jealousy  reign- 
ing between  the  native  BraziUans  and 
the  attendants  of  the  emigrant  court, 
and  the  restraints  of  a  system  of  mutual 
espionage  and  a  rigorous  police. 

From  Rio  we  accompany  him  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  is 
struck  with  the  neatness  of  Cape  Town, 
and  draws  a  favourable  contrast  be- 
tween the  character  and  manners  of 
the  people,  and  those  of  the  Brazils. 
His  stay,  however,  is  too  short,  and  his 
observations  too  limited,  to  enable  him 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  colony,  even  if  he 
wore  disposed  to  regard  it  without  a 
dciiree  of  prejudice.  He  complains 
that  trade,  which  flourished  under  the 
Dutch,  is  reduced  almost  to  nothing  by 
the  administration  of  the  English.  One 
regulation,  evidently  of  Dutch  origin, 
is  certainly  not  calculated  for  the  im- 
provement of  traffic :  every  commodity, 
liowever  trifling,  pays  an  entrance  du- 
ty  when  brought  to  the  town,  and  is 
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sold  by  public  auction  in  the  market. — 
His  next  station,  the  Isle  of  France 
receives  a  liberal  portion  of  praise. 
The  beauty  and  grace  of  the  women, 
and  the  suavity  and  freedom  which 
reign  in  social  intercourse,  arc  celebra- 
ted in  glowing  languange.  This  little 
spot  of  land  aw  aliened  peculiar  interest, 
as  identified  with  the  charming  romance 
of  Paul  and  Virginia,  of  which  it  is  the 
scene ;  but  our  voyager  soon  discover- 
ed that  the  fictions  of  the  novelist  are 
often  built  on  the  frailest  foundation. 
Paul,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  a  mere 
creature  of  fancy  5  Madame  de  la  Tour, 
the  mother  of  the  heroine,  so  far  from 
dying  in  agony  of  grief  for  the  loss  of 
her  daughter,  survived  the  catastro- 
phe long  enough  to  espouse  three  hus- 
bands in  succession;  and  the  pastor, 
who  acts  so  fine  a  part  in  the  novel,  is 
transformed  into  a  Chevalier  de  Bern- 
age,  son  of  an  echevin  at  Paris,  who, 
after  serving  in  the  mousquetaires,  and 
killing  an  antagonist  in  a  duel,  had  re- 
tired hither,  andjtaken  up  his  residence 
at  the  Riviere' du  Rempart,  half  a 
league  from  the  spot  where  the  St.  Ge- 
ran  was  wrecked.  But  to  make  amends 
for  this  diversity  between  the  charac- 
ters of  real  life  and  those  of  romance, 
the  Isle  of  France  is  celebrated  for  the 
residence  of  others,  whose  adventures 
have  partaken  of  all  the  extravagance 
of  fiction.  One  of  these  was  the  daugh- 
ter in-law  of  the  Czar  Peter,  who,  es- 
caping from  Russia,  sought  an  obscure 
retreat  at  Paris.  There  she  married  a 
M,  Moldac,  serjeant-major  of  a  regi- 
ment which  was  sent  thither  ;  and,  in 
consideration  of  her  rank,  her  husband 
is  said  to  have  been  promoted  to  a  ma- 
jority by  order  of  the  court.  Another, 
was^  Madame  de  Puja,  wife  of  a  French 
colonel,  and  recently  deceased.  She 
was  the  celebrated  Anastasia,  the  mis- 
tress of  Count  Benyowsky,  who,  after  fa- 
cilitating his  escape  from  Kamschatka, 
accompanied  him  in  his  wanderings, 
and,  when  he  was  killed  at  Madagas- 
car, sought  an  asylum  in  this  island, 
where  she  terminated  her  eventful  ca- 
reer. 

He  next  visits  the  romantic  and 
beautiful  Isle  of  Bourbon,  which  at 
times,  is  rendered  a  real  place  of  exile, 
by  a  tremendous  surf.     lie  does  not 


omit  to  notice  its  volcano,  which  is 
still  active,  and  inferior  only  to  iVawa 
in  height  and  character. 

Again  departing,  after  a  passage  of 
forty-five  days  they  approach  the  north- 
western coast  of  New  Holland,  where 
nothing  meets  their  eyes  but  sterility 
and  desolation.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  they  encounter  a  wandering  par- 
ty of  savages;  as  black  as  ebony,  small 
in  stature,  uncouth  in  aspect,  and  noisy 
in  speech.  Fear  and  suspicion,  how- 
ever, shorten  the  interview;  and  our 
navigators,  finding  nothing  to  excite  or 
gratify  curiosity,  gladly  direct  their 
course  for  Coupang  in  the  Isle  of  Ti- 
mor, which,  after  being  twice  captured 
by  the  British  arms  in  the  late  war, 
was  restored  to  tiie  Dutch  in  I816. 
Here  M.  Arago  had  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  Malays,  and  conversing  with 
two  of  their  chiefs.  From  them  he  learnt 
thai  the  priests  are  soothsayers,  and 
consulted  on  all  important  afiairs. 
They  are  permitted  to  marry,  and 
their  functions  are  hereditary.  In  eve- 
ry town  is  a  "  sacred  house,"  where 
the  augur  resides,  and  is  intrusted  with 
the  custody  of  the  royal  treasure. 
Thither  are  brought  the  heads  of  all  pris- 
oners taken  in  war,  and  after  their  brains 
are  extracted,  they  are  hung  on  the 
neighbouring  trees,  as  trophies.  Mar- 
riages are  not  accompanied  with  any 
religious  ceremony  ;  but  the  bride  is 
purchased  with  presents,  equal  to  her 
supposed  value.  Infants  are  carried 
to  the  "  sacred  house"  to  be  named. 
Funerals  are  celebrated  with  singing; 
and  the  corpse,  after  being  exposed  on 
a  mat,  is  thrown  into  a  pit,  with  the 
valuables  most  prized  by  the  deceased 
during  life.  The  dignity  of  Rajah,  or 
King,  is  hereditary,  but  the  succession 
is  vested  in  the  brothers  before  the 
sons.  From  Timor  they  repaired  to 
the  neighbouring  island,  Omboy, 
where  they  had  farther  opportunities 
of  observing  the  genuine  Malay  charac- 
ter unchanged  by  foreign  restraint. 
They  were  at  first  sullenly  received  by 
the  natives,  but  gradually  won  on  their 
haughtiness  and  reserve,  and  were 
gratified  with  the  inspection  of  their 
arms  and  habitations,  and  a  represen- 
tation  of  their    combats,    which    arc 
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marked  by  activity,  energy  and  feroci- 
ty. The  offensive  weapons  of  these 
people  are  kresses,  bows,  and  arrows; 
and  their  defensive,  a  buckler  of  leath- 
er, ornamented  with  shells,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  cuirass  formed  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. All  attempts  to  procure  a  sight 
of  their  women  were  entirely  fruitless. 
After  a  passage,  rendered  extremely 
irksome,  by  calms  and  oppressive 
heat,  they  reached  Diely,  where  they 
were  received  with  the  most  friendly 
attentions  by  the  Portuguese  governor. 
Having  given  a  description  of  this 
place,  M.  Arrago  takes  a  general  view 
of  the  xMolucca  Islands  ;  which,  though 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
sterile  coast  of  New  Holland,  are  as 
little  desirable  for  an  abode.  Under 
the  general  luxuriance,  with  which 
they  are  clothed,  lurk  danger  and  death, 
from  venomous  reptiles,  and  unhealthy 
exhalations;  while  the  scathed  and 
scattered  trunks  of  trees  display  the 
ravages  of  the  tempest ;  and  the  na- 
tives, sunk  in  the  lowest  state  of  brutal 
ferocity,  persecute  each  other  with  all 
the  fury  and  inveteracy  of  wild  beasts. 

Passing  Araboyna,  they  enter  a 
strait,  formed  by  a  cluster  of  small  isl- 
ands, where  they  are  followed  by  a  fleet 
of  piratical  canoes.  At  the  dawn, 
they  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
cluster  of  pointed  rocks,  rising  from 
the  water  like  steeples,  and  rendered 
ed  the  more  dangerous  by  rapid  cur- 
rents. They  advance  in  shallow  wa- 
ter, and  at  length,  by  the  aid  of  a  fa- 
vourable wind,  succeed  in  extricating 
themselves  from  their  peril.  Soon  af- 
terwards they  have  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  savage  life  in  its  lowest 
stage  of  degradation,  at  the  islands  of 
Rawack  and  Waigooe,  on  the  coast  of 
New  Guinea.  Here  they  find  another 
sable  race  ;  short  in  person  and  ill-for- 
med, stupid  in  countenance,  repulsive 
in  manners,  and  rendered  loathsome  by 
leprosy.  Fishing  seems  their  sole  oc- 
cupation, and  chief  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  in  this  they  show  all  the 
dexterity  of  habit,  descrying  their 
prey  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
water,  and  striking  it  with  a  bamboo 
lance.  Their  canoes  and  habitations 
are  equally  rude  j  and  their  cookery  as 
rude  as  either. 


From   hence  a  pleasing  transition  is 
made  to  the  Archipelago  of  the  Caro- 
line islands,  through  which  the  naviga- 
tors  pass.     They  are  visited   by  the 
natives,  who  appear  familiar,  docile,  and 
inoffensive,  and  differ  in  every  respect 
from  those  of  New  Guinea.     Pursuing 
their  course  they  reach  Guam,  one  of 
the  Marianne  islands,  and  are  welcom- 
ed at  Agagna  by  the  Spanish  governor. 
This  miserable  place  scarcely  deserves 
the  name  of  a  town,  for  nine-tenths  of 
the   habitations  are  covered  with  the 
mid-ribs  of  the  cocoa.     The  palace  of 
the  governor  was  newly  white-washed, 
and  decorated  for  their  reception  ;  but 
the  guards  of  his  excellency  presented 
the  most  ludicrous  burlesque  on  milita- 
ry parade  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive.    The    officers    appeared    with 
swords  of  the  days  of  Charlemagne  ; 
spatterdashes,  in  which  the  legs  were 
left  at  their  ease ;  coats,  trailing  on  the 
ground  ;  and  an  opera  hat,  of  which 
the  corners  descended  to  the  shoulders. 
The  condition  of  the  natives  is  in  every 
way   deplorable.     Huddled    together, 
with  their  domestic  animals  in  their 
confined    and    wretched    habitations, 
they  are    almost    universally  tainted 
with  leprosy,  which  here  assumes  its 
most  disgusting  aspect.     They  sleep 
two-thirds   of  the  day,  and  work  the 
other  third  by  constraint ;  so  that  the 
country  bears,  even  in  the  very  vicini- 
ty of  the  town,  the  cheerless  garb  of 
neglect.     Nor  are  their  moral  better 
than  their  physical  habits.     Immersed 
in  the  grossest  superstition  and  igfio- 
rance,  they  have  little  notice  of  religion, 
beyond  its  processions  and  ceremonies ; 
while  the  character  of  both  sexes  is  ex- 
ceedingly licentious.     Foundations  are 
instituted  bearing  the  title  of  a  college, 
and  secondary  schools ;  but    nothing 
appears  to  be  taught,  except  reading 
and  singing.     The  value  attached  to 
education  is  shown   by  the  mode  in 
which  its  labours  are  rewarded.     The 
superior  of  the  college  receives  six  dol- 
lars a  month,   with  a  shirt,  and  an  al- 
lowance of  provisions  ;  and  the  stipend 
of  the  masters,  attached  to  the  secon- 
dary schools,  amounts  only  to  two  dol- 
lars monthly.     Still,  however,  before 
they   were  debased  by  Spanish  rule, 
the  natives  of  these  islands  must  liave 
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attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civ- 
ilization. The  vestiges  of  their  an- 
cient monuments  prove  that  they  were 
not  deficient  either  in  genius  or  in- 
dustry :  their  original  language  par- 
takes also  of  a  florid  and  poetical  char- 
acter. 


ishing.  As  this  interesting  people  are 
drawn  hither  in  great  numbers  by  traf- 
fic, he  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  study  their  character,  and  ob- 
tain information  on  their  manners  and 
customs.  He  describes  them  as  amia- 
ble,  unaffected,    and     sincere ;     and 


From  Agagna  the   voyagers  make  bearing  in  their  countenances  the  calm 

excursions  to  Riota  and  Tinian,  in  the  of  innocence  and  cheerfulness.     Their 

flying   proas  of  the   Caroline  islands,  skill   and  hardihood  as  navigators  are 

manned  by  Carolinians.  worthy  of  admiration.     In   their  frail 

Tinian  is  a  place  of  exile,  and  occu-  proas,  which   are  only  four  feet  wide 

pied  by  about  fifteen  solitary  inhabi-  and   forty  long,  they  make  voyages  of 

tants.  It  has  attained  celebrity  through  600  leagues,  guided  only  by  stars  and 


the  voyage  of  Anson  ;  but  its  appear- 
ance is  far  from  answering  the  glow- 
ing description  of  Rousseau,  in  the 
Nouvelle  Heloise.  It  is,  howev- 
er, covered  with  wrecks  of  ancient 
architecture  which  attest  its  former 
consequence,  and  the  perseverance 
and  power  of  its   original  inhabitants. 


experience.  On  the  water,  no  perils 
appear  to  repress  their  enterprising 
spirit;  no  difficulties  to  baffle  their 
perseverance.  So  much  importance 
do  they  attach  to  an  art,  which  their 
situation  renders  of  the  first  necessity, 
that  schools  of  navigation  are  establish- 
ed  in  the  different  islands,   under  the 


The   impressions  which  these  remains    superintendance  of  their  ablest  pilots; 


produce,  is  heightened  by  the  present 
solitary  and  dreary  aspect.  The  sur- 
face is  an  uninteresting  waste,  broken 
only  by  a  few  stunted  and  feeble  co- 
coa trees;  the  coast  is  uninteresting, 
while  a  scorching  wind  destroys  veg- 
etation, and  seems  to  deprive  the  soil 
of  the  power  of  re-production.  Nu- 
merous swarms  of  flies  and  ants  con- 
tribute also  to  recal  to  memory  the 
plagues  of  Egypt. 

Raynal  has  corabatted  the  opinion, 
that  in  the  Marianne  Islands,  the  wom- 
en enjoy  that  superiority,  which  in  oth- 
er countries  is  vested  in  the  men.  Our 
author,  however,  gallantly  vindicates 
the  prerogatives  of  the  fair  sei.  He 
asserts,  that  a  man  who  marries  a  wo- 
man of  superior  fortune,  is  compelled 
to  perform  the  household  and  menial 
offices.  If  in  equal  circumstances,  these 
toils  are  divided.  In  domestic  life  al- 
so, disputes  between  the  men  are  set- 
tled by  the  women  ;  but  in  disputes 
between  the  women,  no  man  presumes 
to  interfere.  The  same  superiority  i^ 
shown  in  their  various  sports  and  dan- 
ces. 

Returning  to  Guam,  he  witnesses 

the  songs  and  dances  of  the  natives  of 

I    the  Caroline  Islands.     The   first  are 

j    marked  by  harmony  and   simplicity ; 

the  latter  by   voluptuousness,    grace, 

variety,  and  a  dexterity  truly  aston- 


and  the  young  men  are  not  permitted 
to  marry  till  they  have  given  undenia- 
ble proofs  of  dexterity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  proas.     Our  author  con- 
versed with   one  of  these  pilots,  who 
manifested  a  superior  degree  of  sagaci- 
ty and  intelligence.  By  means  of  grains 
of  Indian  corn,  he  indicated  the  isles 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  their  relative 
positions.     He  named  them,  pointed 
out  those  which  \vere  easy  or  difficult 
of  access,  and  described  their  produc- 
tions.    To  explain  how  his  country- 
men guide  their  vessels,  he  formed  a 
kind  of  rude  compass,  with  pieces  of 
bamboo,  showed  the  general  course  of 
the  winds,  and  the  situation  of  the  stars 
and     constellations ;    and    said,    that 
when   deprived   of  these  guides  they 
regulated  their  course  by  the  currents, 
with   which  they   were  accurately  ac- 
quainted.    He   answered  all  questions 
with  good  sense  and  precision,  rectified 
incidental  mistakes,  and  often  appear- 
ed to  recur  to   calculation,  when  his 
memory  failed.     The  Carolinians  be- 
lieve in  a  supreme  power  ;  they  burn 
their  dead,  and  assert  that  good  men 
ascend  above  the  clouds  to  enjoy  hap- 
piness.    War  is  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked.     From  the  information  of  an 
eye-witness,  their  conduct  is  in  unison 
with  this   principle  ;  for  few  instances 
of  quarrelling  or  fighting  occur  among 
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them  ;  and  they  are  highly  suceptible 
of  the  social  aflections.  Brothers  and 
sisters  are  allowed  to  intermarry,  and 
children  when  weaned  never  sleep  in 
the  same  apartment  with  the  father. 
Boys  and  girls  are  also  separated.  They 
have  no  characteristic  physiognomy, 
but  vary  even  in  the  colour  of  the  skin. 
They  are  supple  and  active,  graceful 
in  their  walk,  and  swim  as  if  the  water 
were  their  native  element.  The  bodies 
of  the  chiefs  are  elegantly  tattooed,  and 
all  pierce  their  ears,  and  enlarge  the 
opening  till  the  cartilage  descends 
nearly  to  the  shoulder. 

From  Guam  the  navigators  directed 
their  course  to  the  Sandwich  islands  ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  August,  descried  the 
lofty  peak  of  Mowna  Roa.  Sur- 
rounded by  shoals  of  canoes,  they 
skirted  the  shore  of  Owyhee,  and  an- 
chored before  the  village  of  Kayerooa, 
the  Karakakooa  of  Cook.  In  the 
evening  they  were  visited  by  the  chief, 
who  is  brother-in-law  to  the  king,  and 
has  received  from  Europeans  the  name 
of  John  Adams,  but  whose  real  appel- 
lation is  Kookini.  He  spoke  English 
well,  behaved  with  great  propriety, 
and  promised  a  supply  of  provisions. 


cocoa  leaves  and  sea-weed.  The  same 
military  indications  prevailed  here  as 
at  Kayerooa  :  guns  were  mounted  to 
command  the  shore,  and  abundance  of 
soldiers  paraded  in  every  direction. 
At  a  subsequent  interview  his  majesty 
appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel  of 
hussars,  with  a  hat  like  those  worn  by 
the  marshals  of  France.  From  Mr. 
Young  an  Englishman,  long  domicilia- 
ted here,  as  well  as  from  a  talkative, 
conceited  Gascon,  who  assumed  the 
character  of  a  physician,  they  obtain- 
ed much  information  on  the  politics  of 
the  island,  and  from  the  indolent  and 
inefficient  character  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  were  led  to  anticipate  an  ap- 
proaching convulsion  and  change  of 
government. 

The  period  of  their  arrival  was,  in- 
deed, peculiarly  critical ;  for  it  was 
soon  after  the  death  of  Tamahaamah, 
who  was  long  before  known  to  Europe 
by  the  narrative  of  Vancouver.  The 
character  of  this  chief  excites  at  once 
surprise  and  admiration.  By  native 
energy  of  mind  he  raised  himself  and 
his  country  from  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance— judiciously  turned  to  advantage 
the  example  and  assistance  of  Europe- 


Our  author  furnishes  a  new  proof  of   ans  and  Americans — curbed  the  turbu- 


the  rapid  progress  which  these  islan- 
ders have  made  in  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion. On  returning  the  visit  of  the 
chief,  they  found  the  town  of  consider- 
able extent ;  small  lanes  in  imitation 
of  streets  and  alleys ;  some  of  the  hous- 
es built  with  stone,  and  others  con- 
structed neatly  with  planks,  and 
thatched  with  the  palm  leaf  or  seaweed. 
A  dock-yard  was  formed,  a  vessel  of 
40  tons  was  on  the  stocks,  and  numer- 
ous canoes  were  carefully  secured  un- 
der sheds.  Two  howit/.ers  were 
mounted  near  the  house  of  the  chief, 
and  behind  was  a  species  of  park  of  ar- 
tillery, covered  with  mats,  and  guarded 
by  soldiers  armed  with  muskets. 

Soon  afterwards  they  received  an 
invitation  to  visit  O  Riou  Riou,  the 
reigning  sovereign,  who  had  established 
his  residence  at  Toyai.  They  repaired 
thither,  and  found  him  a  fat,  heavy,  dirty, 
man,  and  a  prey  to  unsightly  disease. 
His  dwelling  was  a  poor  straw-built 
hut,  25  or  30  feet  long,  and  half  as  ma- 
ny wide ;  and  the  roof  covered  with 


lent  spirit  of  his  chiefs — established  a 
police,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  sanguinary 
rites  of  his  subjects.     He  laid  also  the 
foundation  of  a  naval  power,  and  form- 
ed an   army,  which  he  reduced  to  the 
most  rigorous    discipline.     His    very 
virtues,   however,  were  tinctured  with 
the  savage  character.     He  was  severe 
in  his  punishments;  and  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of    conquest,     which    was  not 
bounded  to  the   Sandwich  islands,  for 
he  meditated  the  invasion  of  the  more 
distant  groupes  of  the  Friendly   and 
Society  Isles,  when  death  put  a  period 
to  his  career.  His  memory  is  cherished 
with  a  degree  of  respect  amounting  al- 
most to  adoration,  and  his    name  is 
never   mentioned  without    awakening 
the   most  lively  emotions  of  grief  and 
regret.     This  feeling  is  heightened  by 
the  contrast  between  his  heroic  charac- 
ter, and  that  of  his  indolent  and  ineffi- 
cient son.     He  purchased  a  brig  and 
two  fine  schooners  from  the  Americans, 
increased  the  number  of  his  double  or 
war  canoes,  built  forts,  and  collected 
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magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition; 
and,  at  his  death,  left  the  sum  of  500,000 
dollars  in  the  treasury. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect, 
from  voyages  of  the  present  day,  any 
important  addition  to  that  knowledge 
of  these  islands  which  we  have  derived 
from  Cook,  Vancouver,  and  others. 
The  want  of  chastity  among  the  wo- 
men is,  however,  strongly  marked ; 
and,  from  the  account  of  M.  Arago, 
this  failing  pervades  every  rank  of  soci- 
ety, not  excepting  the  wives  of  the 
chiefs,  who  appeared  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  repel  any  degree  of  familiari- 
ty. Their  system  of  domestic  polity 
is  yet  ill  understood  ;  but  it  appears, 
that  the  most  severe  and  frequent  pun- 
ishments are  inflicted  for  breaches  of 
the  taboo.  Their  modes  of  execution 
are,  by  dashing  out  the  brains  of  the 
offender  with  a  club,  or  fastening  him 
to  a  tree  and  strangling  him  with  a  cord 
passed  round  the  neck.  As  if  to  add 
to  the  poignancy  of  suffering,  the  crim- 
inal is  previously  subjected  to  a  fast  of 
forty-eight  hours.  Women  are  pun- 
ished with  death  for  eating  of  bananas, 
hogs,  or  cocoa  nuts — for  tasting  food 
dressed  at  a  fire  kindled  by  a  man,  or 
even  for  smoking  a  pipe  which  a  man 
has  lighted. 

From  the  Sandwich  isles  the  crew 
of  the  Uranie  expected  to  proceed  to 
Otaheite ;  and  they  had  scarcely  put 
to  sea  before  they  revelled  in  imagina- 
tion in  the  delights  of  that  abode  of  li- 


centious pleasure,  but,  to  their  regret 
and  disappointment,  their  course  was 
directed  to  New  South  Wales.  On 
reaching  Sydney,  our  author  was  sur- 
prised to  discover  the  arts  and  refine- 
ments of  Europe  in  a  country  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  was  a  mere  wilderness, 
and  brought  into  cultivation  by  the 
hands  of  felons.  lie  speaks  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  the  attention  which 
he  and  his  fellow  voyagers  experienced, 
but  his  descriptions  offer  no  novelty  to 
the  English  reader.  We  shall  there- 
fore merely  observe  that  they  sailed 
for  Cape  Horn  ;  but,  on  approaching 
that  point,  they  were  shipwrecked  on 
one  of  the  Malouine,  or  Falkland, 
islands.  Here  their  voyage  of  discov- 
ery may  be  said  to  terminate.  After 
struggling  some  time  with  the  diflicul- 
ties  of  their  situation,  they  were  ena- 
bled to  hire  an  American  vessel,  which 
was  employed  in  the  seal  fishery,  at  a 
neighbouring  island.  They  proceeded 
to  Monte  Video,  where  they  made  a 
short  stay — then  to  Rio  Janeiro — and, 
finally  disembarking  at  Havre,  had 
again  the  satisfaction  of  breathing  their 
native  air. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  narra- 
tive is  illustrated  with  a  series  of 
plates  in  the  lithographic  style,  which 
appear  to  be  spirited  and  accurate  rep- 
resentations ;  and  that  the  translation 
in  general  is  well  executed,tho'  the  dic- 
tion of  the  original  is  occasionally  de- 
formed with  a  little  national  affectation. 


(Blackwood's  Jlag.  Feb.) 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ENGLISH  GLUTTON. 

Puisque IcB  choses  sont  ainsi,  je  pretend  aussi  avoir  mott  franc  farlet.—D*Alem!/ii;. 


nnHlS  is  confessedly  the  age  of  con- 
-*-  fessions, — the  era  of  individuality 
— the  triumphant  reign  of  the  first  per- 
son singular.  Writers  no  longer  talk 
in  generals.  All  their  observations 
are  bounded  in  the  narrow  compass  of 
self.  They  think  only  of  number  one. 
Ego  sum  is  on  the  tip  of  every  tongue 
and  the  nib  of  every  pen,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence  is  unuttered 
and  unwritten.  The  rest  of  his  species 
is  now  nothing  to  any  one  individual. 
There  are  no  longer  any  idiosyncrasies 
in  the  understanding  of  our  essavists, 


for  one  common  characteristic  runs 
through  the  whole  range.  Egotism  has 
become  as  endemical  to  English  lite- 
rature as  the  plague  to  Egypt,  or  the 
scurvy  to  the  northern  climes.  Every 
thing  is  involved  in  the  simple  posses- 
sive me  and  mine — and  we  all  cry  out 
in  common  chorus. 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 
And  make  the  ag'e  to  come  mine  own  .' 

Since,  then,  the  whole  tribe  of  which 
I  am  an  unworthy  member,  have  one 
by  one  poured  out  their  souls  into  the 
confiding  and  capacious  bosom  of  tlie 
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public  ;  since  the  goodly  list  of  scrib- 
blers, great  and  small,  from  the  author 
of  Eloise  to  the  inventor  of  Vortigern 
— since  the  Wine-drinker,  the  Opium- 
eater,  the  Hypochondriac,  and  the  Hy- 
percritic,  have  in  due  succession  "  told 
their  fatal  stories  out,"  I  cannot,  in  jus- 
tice to  my  own  importance,  or  honesty 
to  the  world,  leave  the  blank  unfilled, 
which  stands  gaping  to  receive  the 
Confessions  of  a  Glutton,  and  thus  put 
the  last  leaf  on  this  branch  of  periodi- 
cal personality. 

I  have  one  appalling  disadvantage 
beside  my  contemporaries,  in  that  want 
of  sympathy  which  I  am  sure  to  expe- 
rience from  readers  in  general.  Many 
a  man  will  be  too  happy  to  acknowl- 
edge himself  hypochondriacal — it  is  the 
fashion.  Others  are  to  be  found  in 
great  abundance  who  will  bravely  boast 
of  their  spungy  intemperance,  and  be 
proud  of  their  brotherhood  with  the 
drunkard.  Even  opium-eating,  like 
snuff-taking,  may  come  into  vogue,  and 
find  unblushing  proselytes — but  who 
will  profess  himself  a  slave  to  gluttony 
the  commonest  failing  of  all  !  Never- 
theless, with  all  the  chances  of  public 
odium  and  private  reprobation  impend- 
ing over  me,  I  hasten  to  the  perform- 
ance of  my  duty,  and  I  am  proud  to 
consider  myself  a  kind  of  literary 
Curtius,  leaping  willingly  into  the  gulf, 
to  save  my  fellow-citizens  by  my  own 
sacrifice. 

The  earliest  date  which  I  am  able  to 
affix  to  the  developement  oimy  propen- 
sity is  the  month  of  August  1764,  at 
which  period,  being  then  precisely  two 
years  and  two  months  old,  I  remember 
•well  my  aunt  Griselda  having  surprised 
me  in  an  infantine  but  desperate  excess, 
lor  which  she  punished  me  with  a  very 
laudable  severity.  This  circumstance 
made  a  great  impression  on  me  ;  and 
without  at  all  lessening  vny  propensity, 
added  considerably  to  my  prudence. 
My  voracity  was  infinite,  and  my  cun- 
ning ran  quite  in  a  parallel  line.    I  was 

"  Fox  in  stcalUi,  wolf  in  greediness." 

I  certainly  cat  more  than  any  six 
children,  yet  I  was  the  very  picture  of 
starvation.  Lank,  sallow,  and  sorrow- 
stiicken,  I  seemed  the  butt  against 
which  stinginess  liad  been  shootinii  its 


shafts.  I  attacked  evfery  one  I  met 
with  the  most  clamorous  cries  for  cakes 
or  bread.  I  watched  for  visitors,  and 
thrust  my  hands  into  their  pockets  with 
most  piteous  solicitings,  while  aunt 
Griselda  bit  her  lips  for  anger,  and  my 
poor  mother,  who  was  a  different  sort 
of  person,  used  to  blush  to  the  eyes  for 
shame,  or  sit  silently  weeping,  as  she 
contemplated  the  symptoms  of  my  dis- 
graceful and  incurable  disease.  In  the 
mean  time  every  thing  was  essayed, 
every  effort  had  recourse  to,  to  soften 
down  the  savageness  of  my  rage  for 
food,  or  at  least  to  turn  what  I  eat  to 
good  account.  1  was  pampered  and 
crammed,  with  my  increasing  years, 
like  a  Norfolk  turkey — I  had  an  unlim- 
ited credit  at  the  pastry-cook's  shop, 
and  the  run  of  the  kitchen  at  home,  but 
in  vain.  The  machinery  of  my  stom- 
ach refused  to  perform  its  functions.  I 
think  I  must  have  swallowed  every 
thing  the  wrong  way,  or  have  been  un- 
consciously the  prey  of  an  interminable 
intestine  war  ;  for  every  article  of  sus- 
tenance took,  as  it  were,  a  peculiar  and 
perpendicular  growth,  but  never  turned 
into  those  lateral  folds  of  flesh,  which 
produce  the  comfortable  clothing  of 
men's  ribs  in  general.  At  fourteen 
years  of  age  I  was  five  feet  ten  inches 
high,  covered  almost  entirely  with  the 
long  hair  that  boys  come  home  with  at 
the  Christmas  holidays  from  a  York- 
shire cheap  academy — my  bones  forc- 
ing their  way  through  my  skin — and 
my  whole  appearance  the  fac-simile  of 
famine  and  disease — yet  I  never  had  a 
complaint  except  not  getting  enough  to 
eat. 

I  am  thus  particular  as  to  my  ap- 
pearance at  this  period,  in  the  hope, 
that  by  this  exposure  of  an  unvarnish- 
ed portrait,  I  may  excite  some  com- 
miseration for  sufferings,  which  did  not 
proceed  from  my  own  wicked  will.  I 
was  constitutionally  a  glutton  :  nature 
had  stamped  the  impress  of  greediness 
upon  me  at  my  birth,  or  before  it.  In 
the  sucking  tenderness  of  infancy,  and 
the  upshooting  of  boyhood,  it  was  the 
preponderating  characteristic  of  my 
nature — no  self-begot  habit,  growing  on 
by  little  and  little,  fostered  by  indul- 
gence, and  swelled  out,  until  it  became 
too  large  for  the  constitution  that  en- 
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shrined  it,  like  those  geese-livers  which 
are  expanded  by  a  particular  prepara- 
tion,  until    they   become,  as  a   body 
might  say,  bigger  than  the   unhappy 
animals  to  which  they  belong.     Will 
you  not  then,  reader,  grant   me  your 
compassion  for  my  inadvertant  enormi- 
ties    Must  I  look  in  vain  for  the  sym- 
pathising tear  of  sensibility  falling  to 
wash  out  the  scorching  errors  of  invin- 
cible appetite— as  forcible   at   least  as 
the  invincible  ignorance  of  heresy,   for 
which  even  there  is  hope  in  the  semi- 
benignant  bosom  of  the  chmch  ?  To 
you  I  appeal,  ye  cooks  by  profession — 
ye  gormandizers  by  pri\  ilege— to   the 
Mhole   board    of  'Aldermen — to    the 
shade  of  Mrs  Glass,— to  Mrs  Rundell, 
Doctor  Kitchener,   and  the  rest  of  the 
list  of  gastronomical  literati,    who,   in 
teaching  the  world  the  science  of  good 
living,  must  have  some  yearnings,   one 
would  think,   for  those  victims   whom 
ye  lead  into  the  way  of  temptation. 

But  lest  this  unsupported  appeal  to 
the  melting  charities  of  mankind  might 
be  ineffectual  in  its  naked  exhibition, 
I  shall  proceed  to  cover  it  with  a  short 
detail  of  some  of  the  particular  horrors 
to  which  I  have  been  a  prey  for  up- 
wards of  half  a  century,  and  I  think  it 
must  be  a  hard  heart  that  will  then  re- 
fuse me  its  pity,  and  a  ravenous  maw 
that  will  not  involuntarily  close,  to 
shut  out  the  possibility  of  sufferings 
like  mine. 

Up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  T  pre- 
sented the  appearance  faintly  sketched 
above,  I  may  be  considered  to  have 
gone  on  mechanically  gormandizing, 
with  nothing  to  distinguish  my  way  of 
doing  so  from  that  common  animal 
appetite  which  is  given,  in  different 
proportions,  to  all  that  creep,  or  walk, 
or  swim,  or  fly.  Those  vulgar  glutto- 
nies, thus  eating  for  eating-sake,  un- 
connected with  mental  associations, 
have  no  interest  and  no  dignity.  A 
man  who  supplies  instinctively  his  want 
of  food,  without  choice  or  taste,  is  truly 
Epicvri  de  grege  porcus,  or  may  be 
compared  rather  to  the  Porcus  Troja- 
nus  of  the  ancients,  a  wild  boar  stuffed 
with  the  flesh  of  other  animals— a  sa- 
voury, punning  parody  upon  the  Tro- 
jan horse.     Such  a  man   is   no   better 
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than  a  digesting  automaton — a  living 
mass  of  forced  meat — an  animated  sau- 
sage. 

I  was  sent  home  from  six  successive 
schools,  on  various  pretences  ;  but  the 
true  reason  was,  that  inordinate  craving 
which  no  indulgence  could  satisfy.     I 
eat  out  of  all  proportion  ;  and  ray  fath- 
er was  obliged  to  take   me  entirely  to 
himself.      My  mother  was  miserable, 
but  of  inexhaustible   generosity;    my 
aunt  Griselda  was  dead,  and  I  had  no 
check   upon  me.      Doctors    from  all 
parts  were  consulted  on  my  case.     In- 
numerable councils  and  consultations 
were   held,   ineffectually,  to   ascertain 
whether  that  refrigeration   of  stomach, 
which  they  all  agreed  was  the  primal 
cause  of  my  malady,  was  joined   with 
dryness,  contraction,  vellication,  or  ab- 
stersion.     They  tried   every  remedy 
and  every  regimen,  without   success. 
The  fact  was,  I  wanted  nothing  but 
food,  for  which   they  would  have  sub- 
stituted physic.     So  that  between   my 
mother  and  my  physicians,  I  had  both 
in   abundance — and   for  the  mind   as 
well  as  the  body.       The  ■^vx.yn  Ixrgi'ov 
was  plentifully  supphed    me   by  my 
father,  for  I  had  natural  parts,  and  lov- 
ed reading.     But  the  whole  turn  of  my 
studies  was  bent  towards   descriptions 
of  feasts  and  festivals.  I   devoured  all 
authors,  ancient  or  modern,  who  bore 
at   all   upon   my   pursuit.      Appetite, 
mental  as  well  as  bodily,  grew  by  what 
it  fed  on  ;  and  I  continually  chewed,  as 
it  were,  the  cud  of  my  culinary  knowl- 
edge,    I  rummaged  Aristophanes  for 
the  Grecian  repasts,  and  thumbed  over 
Macrobius  and  Martial  for  the  Roman. 
While  seizing  on  every  delicacy  within 
my  reach,  I   feasted   my  imagination 
with  dainties  not   to  be  got  at, — the 
Phrygian  attigan,  Ambracian  kid,  and 
Melian  crane.     I  revered  the  memory 
of  Sergius  Arata,  who,  we  are  told  by 
Pliny,  was  the  inventor  of  oyster-beds  ; 
of  Hortensius  the  orator,  who  first  used 
peacock  at  supper ;  of  Vitellius,  Api- 
cius,  and  other  illustrious  Romans, 

Their  guroptuous   gluttonies    and  gorgeous 
feasts. 

These  classical  associations  refined 
my  taste,  and  seemed  to  impart  a  more 
acute  and  accurate  power  to  my  palate. 
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As  I  began  to  foci  their  influence,  I 
l)lnslied  lor  the  former  grossness  of  my 
nature,  and  shrunk  from  the  common 
gratification  to  which  1  hcnd  been  addic- 
ted. 1  felt  an  involuntary  loathing  to- 
wards edibles  of  a  mean  and  low-lived 
nature.  I  turned  with  disgust  from  the 
common  casualties  of  a  family  dinner, 
and  began  to  view  with  unutterable  ab- 
horrence slioulders  of  mutton,  beef,  and 
cabbage,  and  the  like.  A  feeling,  I 
should  rather  say  a  passion,  (the  tech- 
nical phrase  at  present  for  every  sen- 
sation a  little  stronger  than  ordinary,) 
a  passion  seemed  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  my  mind  for  culinary  refine- 
ments, dietetic  dainties — the  delicata 
fercula,  fit  only  for  superior  tastes,  but 
incomprehensible  to  the  profane.  A 
new  light  seemed  breaking  on  me;  a 
new  sense,  or  at  least  a  considerable 
improvement  on  my  old  sense  of  tast- 
ing, seemed  imparted  to  me  by  miracle. 
My  notions  of  the  dignity  of  appetite 
became  expanded  ;  I  no  longer  looked 
on  man  as  a  mere  masticating  machine 
— the  butcher  and  sepulchre  of  the  ani- 
mal world.  I  took  a  more  elevated 
view  of  his  powers  and  properties,  and 
I  felt  as  though  imbued  with  an  essence 
of  pure  and  ethereal  epicurism,if  I  may 
so  express  myself — and  why  may  I 
not  ? — my  contemporaries  would  not 
flinch  from  the  phrase. 

My  father  was  a  plain  sort  of  man — 
liked  plain  speaking,  plain  feeding,  and 
so  on.  But  he  had  his  antipathies, — 
and  among  them  was  roast-pig.  Had 
he  lived  to  our  times,  he  might  proba- 
bly have  been  won  over  by  a  popular 
«8say  on  the  subject,  which  describes, 
in  pathetic  phrase,  the  manifold  de- 
lights attending  on  that  dish — the  fat, 
which  is  no  fat — the  lean  which  is  not 
lean — the  eyes  melting  from  their  sock- 
ets, and  other  tender  touches  of  de- 
scription. Be  thisas  it  may,  my  unen- 
lightened parent  would  never  sufl'er 
roast-pig  upon  his  table,  and  so  it  hap- 
pened, that,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  I 
iiad  never  seen  one.  But  on  the  arri- 
val of  that  anniversary,  I  was  indulged 
by  my  mother  with  a  most  exquisite 
and  tender  two-months  porker,  in  t»ll 
its  sucking  innocence,  and  succulent 
delieht,  as  the  prime  dish  in  that  annu- 
al birth-day  feast,  to  which  I  was  accus- 


tomed, in  my  own  apartment-^all 
doors  closed — no  ingress  allowed — no 
intruding  domestics — no  greedy  com- 
panions to  divide  my  indulgencies — no 
eyes  to  stare  at  me,  or  rob  me  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  pleasure  with  which  I  eat 
in,  as  it  were,  in  vision,  the  spirit  of 
every  anticipated  preparation,  while 
savoury  fragrance  was  wafted  to  ray 
brain,  and  seemed  to  float  over  my  im- 
agination in  clouds  of  incense,  at  once 
voluptuous  and  invigorating.  Ah,  this 
is  the  true  enjoyment  of  a  feast !  On 
the  present  occasion,  I  sat  in  the  full 
glory  of  my  solitude — sublimely  indi- 
vidual, as  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet, 
or  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 
The  door  was  fastened — the  servant 
evaporated  ;  a  fair  proportion  of  pre- 
paratory foundation — soup,  fish,  &c. — 
had  been  laid  in,  secundum  artem — 
the  mensa  prima,  \a  short,  was  just 
dispatched,  when  I  gently  raised  the 
cover  from  the  dish,  where  the  beautiful 
porker  lay  smoking  in  his  rich  brown 
symmetry  of  form  and  hue,  enveloped 
in  a  vapour  of  such  deliciousness,  and 
floating  in  a  gravy  of  indescribable  per- 
fection !  After  those  delightful  mo- 
ments of  dalliance  (almost  dearer  to  the 
epicure  than  the  very  fullness  of  actual 
indulgence)  were  well  over — after  my 
palate  was  prepared  by  preliminary 
inhalements  of  the  odorous  essence — I 
seized  my  knife  and  fork,  and  plunged 
in  medias  res.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  flavour  of  the  first  morsel — it  was 
sublime  !  But  oh  !  it  was,  as  I  may 
say,  the  last ;  for  losing,  in  the  excess 
of  over-enjoyment,  all  presence  of  mind 
and  management  of  mouth,  I  attacked, 
without  economy  or  method,  my  inani- 
mate victim.  It  was  one  of  my  boyish 
extravagances  to  conform  myself  in 
these  my  solitary  feasts  to  the  strict 
regulations  of  Roman  custom.  I  began 
with  an  egg  and  ended  with  an  apple, 
and  flung  into  the  fire-place  (as  there 
was  no  fire,  it  being  the  summer  season) 
a  little  morsel,  as  an  oftering  to  the  dii 
patellarii.  On  this  occasion,however, 
I  forgot  myself  and  my  habits — I  rush- 
ed, as  it  were,  upon  my  prey — slashed 
right  and  let't,  through  crackling,  stuf- 
fing, body,  and  bones.  I  flung  aside 
my  knife  and  fork — seized  in  my  hands 
the  passive  animal  with  indiscriminate 
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voracity — thrust  whole  ribs  and  limbs 
at  once  into  my  mouth — crammed  the 
delicious  ruin  by  wholesale  down  ray 
throat,  until  at  last  my  head  began  to 
swim — my  eyes  seemed  starting  from 
their  sockets — a  suffocating  thickness 
seemed  gathering  (no  wonder)  in  my 
throat — a  fullness  of  brain  seen)ed 
bursting  thro' my  skull — my  veins  seem- 
ed swelled  into  gigantic  magnitude — 
I  lost  all  reason  and  remembrance,  and 
fell,  in  that  state,  fairly  under  the  table. 

This.reader,  is  what  we  call,  in  com- 
mon phrase,  a  surfeit.  But  what  lan- 
guage may  describe  its  consequences, 
or  give  a  just  expression  to  the  suffer- 
ings it  leaves  behind?  The  first  awak- 
ening from  the  apoplectic  trance,  as  the 
lancet  of  the  surgeon  gives  you  a  hint 
that  you  are  alive,  when  the  only  taste 
upon  the  tongue — the  only  object  in 
the  eye — the  only  flavour  in  the  nostril, 
is  the  once-loved, but  now  deep-loathed 
dish  !  The  deadly  sickening  with 
which  one  turns,  and  twists,  and  closes 
one's  lids,  and  holds  one's  nose,  and 
smacks  one's  lips — to  shut  out,  and  sti- 
fle, and  shake  off  the  detested  sight, 
and  smell  and  taste  : — but  in  vain,  in 
vain,  in  vain  !  But  let  me  not  press  the 
point.  Forty-two  years  have  passed 
since  that  memorable  day — forty  thou- 
sand recollections  of  that  infernal  pig 
have  flashed  across  my  brain,  and  fas- 
tened on  my  palate,  and  fumigated  my 
olfactories. 

But  if  such  were  some  of  the  local 
and  particular  waking  miseries  of  my 
excess,  what,  oh,  what  tongue  may  give 
utterance  to,  what  pen  pourtray,  the 
intolerable  terrors  of  my  dreaming 
hours  !  For  many  mouths  of  my  pro- 
tracted and  painful  re-establishment,  1 
dreamt  every  night — not  one  respite 
for  at  least  three  hundred  weary  and 
wasting  days — quotidian  repetitions  of 
visions,  each  one  more  hideous  than 
the  former.  I  dreamt,  and  dreamt,  and 
dreamt — of  what?  Of  pig — pig—pig 
— nothing  but  pig.  Pork,  in  all  its 
multiplied  and  multiform  modifications, 
was  ever  before  me.  Every  possible 
form  or  preparation  into  which  imag- 
ination could  convert  the  hated  ani- 
mal, was  everlastingly  dangling  in  my 
siglit,  runsiing  around  me,  pursuing 
and  persecuting  me,   in  all   tlic  aggra* 


vation  of  the  most  exaggerated  nion' 
struosities.  The  scenery  which  acconi 
panied  these  animal  ilUistiations  was 
always  in  keeping  with  the  sickening 
subject.  Sometimes,  as  I  began  to  doze 
away  in  the  mellow  twilight  cf  an  au- 
tumn evening,  or  the  fro>iy  rarefaction 
of  a  winter's  day,  or  a  day  in  spring, 
it  was  all  one — a  sudden  expansion  of 
vision  has  begun  to  open  upon  me  ; 
and  be  it  remembered  that  I  alvviiys 
fancied  myself  of  Ilebiew  extraction, 
Abraham,  or  Joseph,  or  Isaac — a  Ra- 
banite  or  a  Caraite,  as  the  case  might 
be — the  high-priest  of  the  synagogue, 
or  an  old  clothes-man;  but  in  all  cases 
a  Jew,  with  every  religious  predilec- 
tion and  antipathy  strong  fixed  in  my 
breast.  A  sudden  expansion  of  vision, 
I  say,  began  to  open  upon  me — vast 
wildernesses  spread  far  around — rocks 
of  tremendous  aspect  seemed  toppling 
from  mountains  of  the  most  terrific  ele- 
vation. The  forms  of  the  former  were 
of  the  strangest  fantasy,  but  all  presen- 
ted some  resemblance  to  a  boar's  head  ; 
while  the  hills  shewed  invariably,  in 
their  naked  and  barren  acclivities,  an 
everlasting  sameness  of  strata,  that  pre- 
sented the  resemblance  of  veiny  layers 
of  pickled  pork,and  the  monstrous  flow- 
ers with  which  the  earth  was  bespread 
were  never-ending  representations  of 
rashers  and  eggs  !  A  sickness  and  faint- 
ness  always  began  to  seize  upon  me  at 
these  sights  ;  and,  turning  my  glances 
upwards,  I  was  sure  to  see  the  clouds 
impregnated  with  fantastic  objects,  all 
arising  out  of  associations  connected 
with  tiiy  antipathy  and  loathing.  Gi- 
gantic hams  were  impending  over  my 
head,  and  threatening  to  crush  n*e 
with  their  weight.  My  eyes  sunk,  and 
I  caught  the  peaks  of  the  horrid  hills 
frizzled  with  the  grinning  heads,  and 
pointed  with  the  tusks  of  the  detested 
animal.  The  branches  of  the  trees 
were  all  at  once  converted  to  twisted 
and  curling  pig-tails.  Atoms  ther*, 
seemed  springing  from  the  sand  ;  they 
were  soon  made  manifest  in  all  the 
capering  and  gambols  of  a  litter  of 
sucking  gruntlings.  They  began  to 
multiply, — with  what  frigiitful  celerity! 
The  whole  earth  was  in  a  moment  co\- 
ered  with  them,  of  all  possible  vaiielies 
of  colours.     They  brgun  to  grow  bicj- 
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ger,  and  instantaneously  they  gained 
dimensions  that  no  wnking  eye  can 
bring  into  any  possible  adiiieasure- 
ment.  I  attempted  to  run  from  them  : 
They  galloped  after  mc  in  myriads, 
grunting  in  friendly  discord,  while  mag- 
ical knives  and  forks  seemed  stuck  in 
their  hams,  as  they  vociferated  in  their 
way,  "  Come  eat  me,  come  eat  me  !"' 
At  other  times  I  pursued  them,  in  the 
frenzy  of  my  despair,  endeavouring 
to  catch  them,  but  in  vain  ;  every  tail 
was  soaped,  and  as  they  slipped 
through  m\^  fingers  they  sent  forth 
screams  of  the  most  excruciating  sharp- 
ness, and  a  laugh  of  hideous  mockery, 
crying,  in  a  damnable  chorus,  '•  What 
a  hore,  what  a  bore/  Bubble  and 
squeak  !  Bubble  and  squeak  !"  with 
other  punning  and  piggish  impertinen- 
ces of  the  same  cut  and  pattern.  Then, 
again,  an  individual  wretch  would  con- 
tract himself  to  a  common-sized  hog, 
and,  rushing  from  behind  between  ray 
legs,  scamper  off  with  me  whole  leagues 
across  the  desert  ;  then,  gradually  ex- 
panding to  his  former  monstrous  mag- 
nitude, rise  up  with  me  into  the  skies, 
that  seemed  always  receding  from  our 
approach,  and  stretching  out  to  an  in- 
terminable immensity  ;  when  the  hor- 
rid brute  on  which  I  was  mounted 
would  give  a  sudden  kick  and  grunt, 
and  fling  me  ofl',  and  I  tumbled  headlong 
down  thousands  of  thousands  of  fath- 
oms, till  I  was  at  length  landed  in  a  pig- 
stye,  at  the  very  bottom  of  all  bottom- 
less pits. 

At  other  times  I  used  to  imagine 
myself  suddenly  placed  in  the  heart  of 
a  pork-shop.  In  a  moment  I  was  as- 
sailed by  the  most  overpowering  steams 
of  terrible  perfume,  the  gravy  of  the 
fatal  dish  floating  round  ray  feet,  and 
clouds  of  suffocating  fragrance  almost 
smothering  me  as  I  stood.  On  a  sud- 
den every  thing  began  to  move,  im- 
mense Westphalia  hams  flapped  to  and 
fro,  banged  against  my  head,  and  beat 
rae  from  one  side  of  the  shop  to  the  oth- 
er— huge  flitchets  of  bacon  fell  upon 
me,  and  pressed  me  to  the  ground, 
while  a  sea  of  the  detestable  gravy 
flowed  in  upon  me,  and  over  mc.  Then 
frightful  pigs'  faces  joined  themselves 
together,  and  caught  me  in  their  jaws, 
when,  chilled  in  by  my   shriek,   which 


was  the  expected  signal  for  their  opera- 
tions, three  or  four  horrid-looking 
butchers  rushed  upon  me,  and,  as  a 
coupleof  them  pinior>i:d  and  h.eld  mc 
down  on  my  back,  another  stuffed  me 
to  choking  with  pork  pies,  until  I 
awoke  more  dead  than  alive. 

Once,  and  oner  only,  I  had  a  vision 
connected  with  this  series  of  suffering, 
which  I  must  relate,  from  its  peculiar 
nature,  and  as  the  origin  of  a  popular 
hoax    long   afterwards   put    upon   the 
world.     I  dreamt  one  night,  that  prep- 
arations    were    making    on    a    most 
splendid  scale,  for  my  marriage  with  a 
very  beautiful  girl   of  our    neighbour- 
hood, to  whom   I  was    (whatever  my 
readers  may  think)   very  tenderly  at- 
tached.    The  ceremony  was   to  take 
place,  methought,  in    Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral.    I  was  all  at  once  seized  with 
a  desire  to  examine  the  silent  solemni- 
ty of  the  Gothic  pile.      I  entered,   I 
forgot  how.      A  rich   strain  of  music 
was  poured  from  the    organ-loft.     A 
mellow   stream     of    light    flowed     in 
through  the  stained  glass  of  the   win- 
dows.    I  was  quite  alone,  and  the  most 
voluptuous  tide  of  thought   stole  upon 
my  mind.     While  I  stood   thus  in  the 
middle  of  the  aisle,    a    distant   door 
opened,  and  the  bridal  party  entered. 
My  aflianced  spouse,  surrounded  by   a 
clustre  of  friends,   glittering  with   bril- 
liant ornaments,  and  glowing  in   beau- 
ty,  approached  me.      I   advanced   to 
meet  her,  in  unutterable  delight;  when, 
as  I  drew  near,  I  saw  that  the  appear- 
ance of  every  thing  began    to   change. 
The  pillars  seemed  suddenly  converted 
to  huge  Bologna  sausages  ;  the  various 
figures  of  saints  and  angels,  painted  on 
the   windows,    were  altered   into  por- 
traits of  black  porkers  ;    the  railings  of 
the  different  enclosures  took  the  curved 
form   of  spare  ribs ;    the   walls   were 
hung  with  pig-skin  tapestry  ;  the  beau- 
tiful melody  just  before  played  on   the 
organ,  was  followed  by   a  lively   and 
familiar  tune,  and  a  confusion  of  voices 
sung, 

"  Tlic  pigs  they  lie,"  fcc. 

while  a  discordant  chorus  of  diabolical 
grunting,  wound  up  each  stanza.  In 
the  meantime  the  bride  approached  ; 
but  what  horror  accompanied  her  ! 
The  wreath  of  roses  braided  roi^nd  her 
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head  was  all  at  once  a  twisted  band  of 
black-puddings.  Hog's  bristles  shot 
out  from  the  roots  of  what  was  so  lately 
her  golden  hair;  a  thin  string  of  sausa- 
ges took,  place  of  her  diamond  neck- 
lace ;  her  bosom  was  a  piece  of  brawn  ; 
her  muslin  robe  became  a  piebald  cov- 
ering of  ham-sandwiches ;  her  white 
satin  shoes  were  kicked,  oh  horror  ! 
off  a  pair  of  pettitoes  ;  and  her  beauti- 
ful countenance — swallow  me,  ye  wild 
boars  ! — presented  but  the  hideous 
spectacle,  since  made  familiar  to  the 
public,  under  the  figure  of  The  Pig- 
faced  Lady  ! !  !  Hurried  on  by  an  ir- 
resistible and  terrible  impulse,  I  rushed 
forward,  though  with  loathing,  to  em- 
brace her;  when  instantly  the  detested 
odour  of  the  hateful  gravy  came  upon 
me  once  more  ;  the  pillars  of  the  Ca- 
thedral swelled  out  to  an  enormous  cir- 
cumference, and  burst  in  upon  me  with 
a  loud  explosion  ;  the  roof  fell  down 
with  a  fearful  crash,  and  overwhelmed 
me  with  a  shower  of  legs  of  pork  and 
pease-pudding;  while,  in  the  agony  of 
my  desperation,!  caught  in  my  arms  my 
hideous  bride,  whose  deep-brown  skin 
crackled  in  my  embrace,  as  I  pressed 
to  my  burning  bosom  the  everlasting 
fac-simile  of  a  roast  pig  ! — In  after 
years  I  took  a  fit  of  melancholy  enjoy- 
ment in  setting  afloat  the  humbug  of 
the  Pig-faced  Lady. 

I  will  not  press  upon  the  reader  the 
manifold  miseries  that  attended  upon 
subsequent  surfeits,  for  a  period  of  more 
than  tive-and-twenty  years.  From 
what  I  have  feebly  sketched,  some  no- 
tion may  be  conceived  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  my  disorder.  I  need 
not,  therefore,  dwell  on  the  consequen- 
ces of  my  second  memorable  excess, 
which  took  place  on  the  occasion  of 
my  eating  turtle-soup  for  the  first  time. 
The  misery  in  this  matter  was  more 
from  fright  than  from  repletion  ; 
for  when,  after  the  sacrifice  of  repeated 
helpings  of  calipash  and  calipee,  I 
found  my  teeth  immoveably  stuck  to- 
gether— in  the  style  wiiich  my  city 
readers  well  understand  —  I  was  siezed 
with  the  horrible  conviction  that  I  had 
got  a  locked-jaw.  Imagination  worked 
so  powerfully  on  this  occasion,  that 
when  I  had  pulled  my  mouth  wide- 
open,  beyond  even  its  natural  capacity, 


(which  is  not  trilling,  believe  me,  rea- 
der,) I  sat  for  hours  roaring  out  for  a 
dentist  to  punch  in  two  or  three  of  my 
front  teeth,  that  I  might  get  some  suste- 
nance introduced  through  a  quill. 
Even  when  I  perfectly  recovered  my 
senses,  I  was  long  bel'ore  I  could  bear 
to  sit  a  moment  with  my  mouth  shut, 
from  the  dread  of  a  return  of  my  imag- 
ined danger.  Then  came  the  dream- 
ing again — the  crawling  tortoises  ;  the 
clammy  glutinous  liquid  ;  the  green 
fat — but  enough  of  this  ! 

Repeated  sufferings  like  these  broke 
in  upon  the  crust  of  my  constitution,  if 
I  may  use  the  trope  ;  so  that  when  I 
became  of  age,  and  possessed  of  a  good 
fortune  without  incumbrance,  by  the 
demise  of  my  father,  and  the  second 
marriage  of  my  mother,  (who  by  that 
step  forfeited  iier  jointure,  and  with  it 
every  claim  on  my  regard,^  I  was  in 
appearance  a  middle-aged  man,  and  ia 
mind  a  septuagenary,  of  the  common 
sort  I  mean — i,  like  old  Burton,  had 
"  neither  wife  nor  children" — my  ear- 
ly attachment — my  beautiful  neigh- 
bour— the  prototype — spare  me  the 
repetition,  reader  ! — but  she,  you  know, 
she — the  Lady  was  lost  to  me  forever ! 
She  had  but  one  failing,  poor  girl — 
nervousness,  just  then  coming  into 
fashion  ;  and  she  took  it  strongly  into 
her  head,  that  if  she  married  me,  I 
should  play  the  part  of  the  Little  Red 
Riding-hood,  and  eat  her  up  one  night 
in  bed.  To  avoid  this  unusual  and  un- 
comfortable consummation  of  our  nup- 
tials, she  discarded  my  suit  altogether, 
and  I  lost  her  forever.  To  get  over 
the  effects  of  this  blow,  I  resolved  to 
look  for  consolation  in  the  joys  of  for- 
eign cookery.  I  determined  to  travel, 
and  I  did  travel,  in  pursuit  of  what  I 
never  have  been  able  to  discover — the 
art  of  allaying  an  uncontrollable  ap- 
petite. As  for  the  love  affair,  I  soon 
swallowed  my  grief. 

I  shall  not  enumerate  my  adventures 
in  distant  countries,  nor  detail  my  ob- 
servations on  objects  foreign  to  my  pur- 
pose. IVe  sutor  ultra  crepidam.  I  shall 
therefore  merely  say,  that  having  eaten 
frogs  in  France,  macaroni  at  Naples, 
ollapodrida  in  Spain,  opium  in  Turkey, 
camel's-flesh  in  Egypt,  horse-flesh  in 
Arabia,  elephant-flesh  in  India,  cat's- 
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flesh  in  China,  and  hog's-flesh — no, 
never,  never  after  the  affair  of  the  pig 
— it  was  a  slip  of  the  pen — I  returned 
to  England  to  sit  down  to  plain  beef 
and  mutton  ;  convinced  that  I  had 
come  back  to  the  real,  healthy,  honest 
standard  of  good  taste.  In  the  broad 
H)ter\'al,  however,  which  1  had  jumped 
over  so  rapidly,  I  had  many  a  visiting 
of  direful  consequence.  At  one  time  I 
fancied  that  1  was  doomed  to  die  of 
starvation,  and  the  excruciating  agonies 
then  endured  from  chohcs  and  indiges- 
tions (proceeding  from  my  even  more 
than  natural  efforts  to  eat  up  to  the 
standard  of  sufficiency)  beggar  all  des- 
cription. On  another  occasion  a  hor- 
rid apprehension  oppressed  me,  that  I 
should  one  day — but  how  express  my- 
self in  English  ?  I  cannot ;  and  I 
should  have  been  silent  perforce,  did 
not  the  delicacies  of  the  French  lan- 
guage come  to  ray  aid — that  I  should 
one  day  me  crever  le  ventre !  To 
guard  against  this  expected  calamity,  I 
had  a  pair  of  stays  made — yes,  reader, 
I  was  the  first  of  the  dandies — the  lac- 
ing and  unlacing  of  which,  before  and 
after  meals,  was  attended  with  tor- 
ments more  horrible  than  those  pelting 
and  pitiless  showers,  imagined  by 
Dante  for  the  Gluttons  of  his  Inferno. 
I  forgot  entirely  how  many  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  exhibition  of 
fat  Lambert.  It  is  enough  to  know, 
that  I  went  to  see  the  show.  I  saw 
him. — Would  that  I  never  had  !  Ob, 
Heavens  !  what  agonies  has  that  sight 
cost  me  !  The  by-standers  who  obser- 
ved me  as  I  entered  the  room,  burst 
into  a  loud  and  involuntary  laugh — 
and  no  blame  to  them  ;  for  never  was 
there  a  more  ludicrous  contrast  than 
Lambert  was  to  me,  and  I  to  Lambert. 
I  am  six  feet  five  inches  and  a  half  high 
in  my  stockings  ;  extremely  like  Jus- 
tice Shallow,  only  taller,  "  like  to  a  man 
made  after  supper  of  cheese-parings,  for 
whom  the  case  of  a  treble  hautboy 
would  make  a  mansion  ;'* — and  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  the  skeleton  of  the 
Irish  giant,  dressed  in  my  habiliments, 
and  its  back  turned,  might  be  taken 
for  my  figure  by  my  nearest  acquaint- 
ance. You  all  remember,  readers, 
wiiat  Lambert's  figure  was.  I  do, 
alas  !  at  any  rate ! — The  very  instant 


I  saw  him,  the  notion  struck  me  that  I 
had  become  his  second-self — his  ditto — 
his  palatable  echo — his  substantial 
shadow — that  the  observer  laughed  at 
our  "double  transformation,"  for  he 
was  become  me  at  the  same  time — that 
I  was  exhibiting  as  he  then  was, — and, 
finally,  that  I  was  dying  of  excessive 
fat.  The  idea  was  like  an  electric 
shock,and  in  one  moment  I  felt  that  the 
double  identity  was  completed — that 
the  metamorphosis  of  Salamis  and  her 
lover  was  acted  over  again  in  the  per- 
sons of  myself  and  the  fat  man — that 
I,  in  short,  was  Lambert,  and  Lam- 
bert me  ! — I  shot  out  of  the  exhibition- 
room — rushed  into  the  street — quitted 
the  confines  of  the  city — ran  up  towards 
Hampstead-hill — tried  back  again,  and 
made  off  in  the  direction  of  the  river, 
endeavouring  in  vain  so  shake  off  the 
horrid  phantasm  that  had  seized  upon 
my  mind.  I  darted  along  with  light- 
ning-speed, my  long  legs  seemed  to 
fling  themselves  out  spontaneously,  as 
if  they  no  more  belonged  to  me  than 
Grimaldi's  do  to  him,  yet  I  fancied 
that  I  crept  with  the  pace  of  a  tortoise 
— that  my  fat  totally  prevented  my 
quicker  motion — that  I  should  be  crush- 
ed to  death  between  the  hedges,  the 
turnpikes,  or  the  carriages  that  passed 
me — and  thus  I  ran  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  vociferating  for  assistance, 
fighting  against  the  foul  fiend,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  crowd  of  draggle-tailed 
blackguards,  till  I  reached  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  saw  myself  reflected  in 
the  stream.  Oh,  Heavens ! — what  a 
delightful  sight  was  that ! 

"  Then  like  Narcissus " 

But  1  must  leave  the  quotation  unfinish- 
ed, and  come  at  last  to  a  full  stop  ; 
for  I  fear  I  am  trenching  upon  the  priv- 
ilege— poaching  upon  the  preserve — of 
some  contemporary  hypochondriac. 
If  so,  if  any  may  have  led  the  way  in 
giving  to  the  world,  like  me,  their  real 
iinexafirrreraf cd  Con(essions,l  can  on- 
ly complain,  with  the  modern  poet  who 
accused  Shakespeare  of  forestalling  his 
thoughts,  that  thoy.  be  they  who  they 
may,  have  very  unliandsomely  and 
plagiaristically  anticipated  my  own 
original  lucubrations.  And  now  hav- 
ing fairly  unbosomed  my  sins,  if  they 
are  sins.  I  trust  to  receive  from  a  grate- 
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ful  public,  in  whose  interest  alone  have  ned  to  constrain  the  bowels  of  his  com- 

I  compiled  these  sheets,  the  absolution  passion,  and  still  deny  me  pardon,  to 

which  should  always  follow  confession,  him  1  beg  to  propose  a  question  in  the 

Then,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  that  words  of  our  immortal  Bard,  which  he 

having  disgorged  my  over-loaded  con-  may  answer  the  next  time  we  meet  at 

science.  I  may  be  allowed  to  return   to  dinner,— 

lay  old  courses — following  in  this  the  " If  little  faults 

example  of  Casar,  who,  according  to  ^'^*"  "°*  ^^  '^'"'"''^  ^'' ''°"'  '^'"'"  ""=  ^*'''^**=*' 

*-~.  our  cvc 

Cicero,  post  ccetiam  vomere  voJebat,  ^vhcn  capital'  crimes,  chew'd,  swallowd 

idpoqiie,  largiiis  edebat.     Should  any  atid  digested, 

harsh  hearer  or  rigorous  reader  be  incli-  Appear  before  us !" 


(New  Month.  BInr.) 
THE      FAREWELL     TO     TUB      DEAD.* 

BY      MRS.      HEMANS. 

COME  near!— ere  yet  the  dust 
Soil  the  bright  paleness  of  the  settled  brow, 
JLook  oa  your  brother,  and  embrace  him  now, 

In  still  and  solemn  trust ! 
Come  near !  once  more  let  kindred  lips  be  preu'd 
On  hit  cold  cheek,  then  bear  him  to  his  rest. 

Look  yet  on  this  young  face  ! 
What  shall  the  beauty,  from  amongst  us  gone,  -, 

Leave  of  its  image,  e'en  where  most  it  shone, 

Gladdening  its  hearth  and  race  i 
—Dim  grows  the  semblance,  on  n'an's  thought  impressM  ; 
Come  near  !  and  bear  the  beautiful  ta  rest ! 

Ye  weep,  and  it  is  well  ! 
For  tears  befit  earth's  partings !— Yesterday 
Song  was  upon  the  lips  of  this  pale  clay, 

And  sunshine  seem'd  to  dwell 
Where'er  he  mov'd— the  welcome  and  the  bless'd  !  — 
— Now  gaze  !  and  bear  the  silent  to  his  rest. 

'  Look  yet  OB  him,  whose  eye 

Meets  yours  no  more,  in  sadness  or  in  mirth  I 
Was  he  not  fair  amongst  the  sons  of  earth, 

The  bsiiigs  born  to  die  ? 
But  not  where  Death  has  power,  may  Love  be  blest'd ! 
—Come  near  '.  and  bear  ye  the  beloved  to  rest. 

How  may  the  mother's  heart 
Dwell  on  her  son,  and  dare  t*  hope  again  ? 
The  spring's  rich  promise  hath  been  given  in  vaiu, 

The  lovely  must  depart '. 
Is  he  not  gone,  our  brightest  and  our  best  ? 
—Come  near  !— and  bear  ye  the  beloved  to  his  rest. 

Look  on  him  !  is  he  laid 
To  slumber  from  the  harvest  or  the  chase  ? 
— Too  still  and  sad  the  smile  upon  his  face. 

Yet  that,  e'en  that,  must  fade  ! 
Death  will  not  hold  unchanged  his  fairest  guest: 
Come  near  !  and  bear  the  mortal  to  bis  rest  I 

His  voice  of  mirth  hath  ceased 
Amidst  the  vineyards !  there  is  left  no  place 
For  him  whose  dust  receives  your  last  embrace, 

At  the  gay  bridal  feast ! 

"  These  lines  were  suggested  by  apart  of  the  Greek  funwal  service,  uhich  summons  relatives  and 
friends  to  bid  their  last  adieu.  During,  and  after  the  recitation  of  this  service,  they  kiss  the  cheeks 
and  forehead  of  the  deceased,  who  is  laid  in  ua  optu  cyffin .    Se€  ChrUiian Reieaiches  in  the     eciitcr- 

ransan. 
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Earth  must  take  eartli  to  moulder  on  litr  breast ; 
Come  near  !  wccji  o'er  liim  i  btar  liim  to  Lis  rest. 

Yet  mourn  ye  not  as  tliey 
Whose  spirit's  li^ht  is  quench'cl  !— For  liira  the  past 
Is  seai'd.    He  may  not  Tall,  he  may  not  cast 

His  birthright's  hope  away  ! 
All  is  n*l  liere  of  our  beloved  and  bicss'd  ! 
—Leave  ye  the  sleeper  with  his  God  to  rest. 


(Blackwood '•  Mag.  Feb.) 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  ART  OF  HOAXING. 

No.  3. 

"  Hmo  Lazzaro  di  Maestro  Basilio  da  Milano  went  to  see  his  neighbour  Ga- 
hrielio  fsh,  and  teas  drowned.  Whereupon  Gahriello  availed  himself  of 
his  vneoiumon  resemblance  to  the  deceased,  by  pretending  to  be  himself  the 
Man  who  had  been  drowned,  and  so,  having  made  himself  master  of  all  his 
effects,  married  his  own  Wife  a  second  time,  and  lived  a  long  ti?n€  with  her 
and  his  Children  in  great  festivity" 


1318 A,  as  you  may  have  read,  and 
■*-  must  have  often  heard  tell,  was  in 
times  past  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  flourishing  cities,  not  only  of  Tus- 


and  obstinate,  that,  if  he  once  said, 
"  No,"  to  any  thing,  not  all  the  world 
could  ever  move  him  to  alter  his  deter- 
mination,   which  induced    his  father. 


cany,  but  of  ail  Italy,  and  inhabited  by  knowing  his  clownish  and  intractable 
multitudes  of  rich  and  noble  citizens,  disposition,  to  send  him  into  the  coun- 
Once  upon  a  time,  long  before  it  fell  try  where  he  had  purchased  no  less 
under  the  dominion  of  Florence,  a  Mi-  than  four  very  capital  manors,  and 
lanese  doctor  arrived  there  from  Paris,  where  Lazzaro  found,  in  the  pursuit  of 
where  he  had  studied  and  perfected  his  boorish  amusements,  much  greater 
himself  in  the  art  of  medicine,  and  hav-  pleasure  than  the  refinements  of  the 
ji)g  (through  God's  providence)  per-  city  would  have  aflbrded  him. 
formed  some  cures  which  were  reckon-  He  had  led  this  rustic  life  for  up- 
ed  very  bstonishing,  and  by  means  wards  of  ten  years,  when  a  strange  and 
thereof  established  a  high  reputation,  dangerous  malady  broke  out  at  Pisa, 
was  induced  to  remain  where  he  was,  attacking  people  at  first  with  a  burning 
without  thinking  of  returning  to  Milan,  fever,  and  then  with  a  deep  sleep,  or 
(where  he  had  no  near  friends  or  con-  torpor,  which  ended  in  death  ;  and  it 
nexions  left,)  and  practised  with  so  was  as  infectious  as  the  plague.  Mas- 
much  success,  that  he  shortly  became  ter  Basil,  who  (like  most  of  his  profes- 
very  rich,  and  was  known  far  and  near  sion)  was  avaricious  of  gain,  thought 
by  the  name  of  Master  Basilio  of  Mi-  only  of  the  harvest,  but,  in  the  reaping, 
Ian.  lie  had  not  long  been  settled  at  caught  the  contagion,  and  found  neith- 
this  residence  before  he  took  to  himself  er  syrup  nor  balsam  of  such  eflicacy  as 
a  wife,  from   among  the  noble  families  to  resist  its  advances,  which,  in  a  very 


of  Pisa,  and  in  process  of  time  had  by 
her  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  The 
latter  they  married  well  in  due  season. 
The  eldest  son  also  they  provided  with 
a  suitable  match.  The  youngest  cm- 
braced  the  study  of  letters  ;  but  the  se- 


icvf  hours,  put  an  end  to  him  ;  and  not 
himself  only,  but  so  rapid  was  the  in- 
fection, that  all  the  members  of  his 
family  caught  it,  and  all  dropped,  one 
after  the  other,  an  old  woman  servant 
only   surviving  to  tell  the  tale.     Tiie 


cond  (whose  name  was  Lazzaro)  neitli-    disorder  went  on,  spreading   in   its  ef- 


er  spent  much  time  in  learning,  nor 
knew  how  to  profit  by  that  which  he 
spent  in  it,  being  of  a  dull  and  sluggish 
genius,  by  nature  shy  and  unsocial,  of 
few  words,  and  withal  so   self-willed 


fects  throughout  all  the  city  so  long  as 
the  season  lasted,  and  then  gradually 
diminished  in  force,  and  exhausted  it- 
self, leaving  only  the  remembrance  of 
it  behind,  which  was  long  very  terrible, 
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being  known  to  the  survivors  by  the 
name  of  the  '^  Mai  del  reniio.''^*  Af- 
ter which,  such  of  the  citizens  as  had 
jfled  to  escape  its  ravages,  returned  to 
their  accustomed  employments  ;  and, 
amongat  others,  Lazzaro  become  sole 
heir  to  a  considerable  property  by  the 
extinction  of  his  whole  family,  cfune  to 
Pisa  to  collect  and  take  possession  of 
his  inheritance,  whirli  he  had  no  soon- 
er performed  than  he  returned  to  his 
habitation  in  the  country,  with  no  other 
retinue  than  the  old  woman  before 
mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  man  ser- 
vant whom  he  had  before  retained  in 
his  service. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  rich 
Lazzaro  was  come  back  to  live  among 
them,  it  will  be  readily  supposed  that 
there  was  not  a  family  for  miles  round, 
but  became  solicitous  of  the  honour  of 
providing  him  a  wife,  notwithstanding 
his  rudeness  of  manners  and  obstinate 
temper;  but,  in  reply  to  every  sugges- 
tion, he  resolutely  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  take  four  years  to  consider  of  it ; 
which  being  reported  abroad,  speedily 
put  a  stop  to  all  further  solicitations, 
which  it  was  known,  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man,  would  be  of  no  manner 
of  use.  Meanwhile,  he  continued  to 
live  after  his  former  fashion,  keeping 
himself  as  much  aloof  from  all  inter- 
course with  society  as  the  devil  from 
holy  water.  It  happened  that  there 
dwelt  in  a  cottage,  or  hut,  in  front  of 
his  house,  a  poor  man  called  Gabriello, 
with  his  wife,  (whose  name  was  Santa,) 
and  two  children — a  boy  of  five,  and  a 
girl  of  three  years  old.  Now  Gabriello 
was  an  excellent  sportsman,  and  an 
adept  in  all  arts  of  fishing  and  fowling, 
by  means  of  which,  he  principally  con- 
trived to  keep  his  family  from  starving, 
with  the  assistance,  however,  of  his 
wife's  spinning  wheel.  It  pleased  God 
that  this  Gabriello  bore  a  resemblance 
to  Lazzaro  in  countenance  which  was 
qjiite  astonishing.  Both  were  red- 
haired,  with  beards  of  similar  cut  and 
dimensions,  and  such  that  any  body 
who  saw  them  together  would  have 
pronounced  them  to  be  twin-brothers  ; 
and,  seen  apart,  nothing  was  more 
common  than  to  mistake  one  for  the 
"  The  Worm-illness. 
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Other — not  only  their  persons,  but  their 
very  manners  and  habits  being  formed 
in  the  same  mould,  and  nothing  about 
them,  but  their  dress,  by  which  they 
could  be  distinguished.  In  that  single 
respect,  however  they  difiered — the  one 
going  clad  in  the  coarse  garment  of  a 
peasant,  while  the  other  wore  fine  linea 
and  the  clothes  of  a  gentleman. 

This  remarkable  resemblance  begot 
in  the  mind  of  Lazzaro  a  strange  kind 
of  affection  for  the  person  who  so  re- 
sembled him;  insomuch,  that  he  was 
continually  sending  to  Gabriello  meat 
and  drink  from  his  own  table ;  and  also 
frequently  invited  him  to  his  own  house, 
to  dine  and  sup  with  him ;  and  this 
sort  of  intercourse  produced  a  familiari- 
ty so  great,  that,  in  a  short  time,  he 
began  to  find  it  impossible  to  live  with- 
out him.  One  day,  among  others,  it 
happened  that  the  discourse  between 
them  at  table  turned  upon  fishing  ;  and 
Gabriello,  who,  as  has  been  said,  was 
extremely  expert  in  all  i)ranches  of  the 
art,  set  about  explaining  to  him  the 
method  of  diving  with  the  casting-net, 
at  the  same  time  recommending  it  so 
strongly,  on  account  of  the  success  at- 
tending it,  as  well  as  the  pastime  which 
it  afforded,  that  Lazzaro  became  impa- 
tient to  witness  it,  not  being  able  to 
conceive  how  such  large  fish  could  be 
caught,  not  only  with  the  net,  and  by 
the  hand,  but  also  in  the  mouths  of  the 
fishers.  He  therefore  besought  Ga- 
briello, who  being  desirous  immediate- 
ly to  comply  with  his  request,  they 
broke  up  at  once  from  table,  and  went 
to  the  river's  side,  where,  under  the 
shade  of  some  lofty  and  spreading 
trees,  he  caused  Lazzaro  to  rest  him- 
self, while  he  stripped  to  the  skin,  and 
plunged  into  the  water  with  his  nets  on 
his  shoulder,  which,  after  a  short  time, 
he  brought  up  again  with  eight  or  ten 
large  fish  of  the  finest  quality. 

It  seemed  no  less  than  a  miracle  to 
Lazzaro,  when  he  beheld  with  how 
much  ease  they  were  caught  under  wa- 
ter ;  and,  the  heat  of  the  sun  co-ope- 
rating with  his  desire  of  becoming  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  mystery,  to  in- 
duce him  to  follow  Gabriello's  exam- 
ple, he,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  like  manner,  disengaged  himself 
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from  Iiis  clothes,  and  enterfid  the  water 
at  a  place  where  it  did  not  reach  above 
his  knees.     Tliere  (Jabriello   left  him 
to  continue  his  sport,  with   an  injunc- 
tion not  to  advance   beyond   a  certain 
stake,  which  he  pointed  out  to  him,  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  therewith 
resumed   his   fishing ;  while   Lazzaro, 
enjoying  the  coolness  of  the  water,  and 
still  more  the  diversion  of  watching  his 
companion  (who  every  now  and  then, 
through  mere  wantonness,  exhibited  to 
him  some  of  the  finest  fish,  as  if  he  had 
caught  them   between    his  teeth  in  the 
water,)  took  it   into  his   head,  that,  of 
necessity,  there   must   be  day-light  at 
the  bottom,  to  enable  him  to  entrap  his 
prey  with  such  sureness  and  dexterity. 
Willing,  therefore,  to  satisfy  himself  as 
to  this  point  of  natural  philosophy,   he 
began  to  dip  his  own  head  under  water, 
at  first  cautiously,  then  a  littler  deeper, 
advancing  at  the  same  time  nearer  and 
nearer  the  prescribed  limit,  when  he 
gave  a  sudden  plunge,   which   carried 
him  out  of  his  depth  ;  and  having  neith- 
er the  art  to  keep  in  his  breath,  nor  an 
idea  of  swimming,  he  sunk  like  lead  to 
the  bottom,  and  in  his  struggles  to  rise 
again,  took  in  the  water  at  his  mouth, 
cars,  and  nose,  in  such  quantities,  that 
he  became  suffocated  ;  and  being  car- 
vied   away  by   the  current,    was   in  a 
short  space  of  time  completely  drown- 
ed   without   having  had  it  once  in  his 
power  to  cry  lor  assistance,  or  in  any 
manner  to  make  known   to  his   com- 
panion the  danger  of  his  situation. 

Meanwhile  Gabriello  was  pursuing 
his  sport  with  such  eagerness  and  suc- 
cess, as  to  be  not  at  all  aware  of  what 
was  passing  ;  and  having  at  last  filled 
his  nets  with  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  drag- 
ged them  merrily  to  the  shore,  when, 
looking  about  for  Lazzaro,  he  found 
him  missing  ;  and,  calling  several  times 
as  loud  as  he  was  able,  received  no  an- 
swer. Upon  this,  he  was  not  a  little 
astonished  and  uneasy  ;  but  his  alarm 
greatly  increased,  when, looking  on  the 
bank,  he  perceived  his  companion's 
chillies  still  lying  there,  as  when  he 
took  them  off;  at  which  sight  he  im- 
mediately conjectured  the  truth  of  what 
^  had  happened,  and  which  was  too  soon 
confirmed,  when,  after  a  diligent  search, 
he  found  the  body,  and  dragged  it  on 


shore,  but  not  till   every  spark  of  life 
was  extinct.     Gabriello,  however,  was 
not  a  man  to  waste  his  time  in  vain  re- 
grets and  lamentations  ;  so,  after  having 
satisfied  himself  thit  the  case  was  past 
hope  of  recovery,  his  next  thought  was 
for  himself ;  and  he   began  to  reflect 
with  fear  and  trembling,  that  it  might 
be  suspected  that  he  himself  had  drown- 
ed him,  for  the  sake  of  plunder;  and, 
casting  about   him  how  to  avoid  this 
suspicion,  (the  dread  of  which  gained 
strength   the  more  he  considered  it,) 
and  being,  by  his  very  despair,  render- 
ed bold,  he  resolved  at  once  to  give  ef- 
fect to  a  thought  that  just  then  entered 
his  imaginatioH,  of  taking  upon  himself 
the  character  of  his  lost  companion. 
He  well  knew  that  no  eye  but  his  own 
had   witnessed   the  transaction.     The 
first  thing  to  be  done,  therefore,  was  to 
deposit  the  fish  he  had  caught,  together 
with  his  fishing  implements,  in  a  bag 
which  he  had  with  him  for  that  pur- 
pose.    He  then  took  the  body  on  his 
shoulders,  and,  heavy  as  it  was,  laid  it 
out  upon  the  bank,  attired  it  in  his  own 
clothes,  and,  wrapping  round  it  one  of 
the  nets  in  which  he  made  it  appear  to 
have  been  accidentally  entangled,  and 
fastening  the  other  end  of  the  same  net 
to  one  of  the  stakes  in  the  river,  threw 
the  body  again  into  the   middle  of  the 
water,  where  it  lay,  in  such  a  position 
as  to  deceive  any  body  who  might  dis- 
cover it,  into  the  opinion  that  it  was 
drowned  by  means  of  that  accidental 
entanglement.       He  then   once  more 
came  ashore,  and  dressing  himself  in 
the  clothes  of  the  deceased,  even  to  the 
hat  and  slippers,  took  to  running  with 
all  his  might  towards   home,  roaring 
and  crying  all  the  way,  '*  Help  !  help  ! 
make  haste  this  way,  and  give  your  as- 
sistance to  the  poor  fisherman,  who  is 
drowning."     A  miller,  who  lived  hard 
by,  was  the  first  to  hear  his  exclama- 
tions, and  came  out  to  meet  him,  to 
whom  he  related,  in   a  confused   man- 
ner, and  with  many  loud  lamentations, 
how  Gabriello,  after  catching  a  vast 
number  of  fish,  had  at  last  got  entan- 
gled in   his  nets,  and  sunk   to  the    bot- 
tom, so  that  he  was  afraid  it  was  over 
with    him.       The   miller    who   never 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  it  was  Laz- 
zaro who  addressed  him,  and  being 
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himself  an  intimate  friend  of  Gabriel- 
lo's,  immediately  hastened  to  the  spot, 
and  commenced  his  search  as  directed 
by  his  informer.  The  body  was  soon 
found,  entangled  in  the  manner  already 
described  ;  and  which  was  such,  that 
the  miller  was  wholly  unable  by  him- 
self to  extricate  it.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  news  had  spread  through  the 
hamlet,  and  the  neighbours  crowding 
to  the  spot,  they  at  last  succeeded  in 
dragging  it  out  of  the  water,  not  with- 
out considerable  laceration  of  the  arms 
and  legs  round  which  the  nets  had  been 
fastened  ;  so  that  all  who  were  present 
agreed,  without  the  smallest  hesitation, 
as  to  what  had  caused  the  catastrophe. 
So,  placing  it  on  a  sort  of  bier,  they 
carried  it  to  a  little  country  church  near 
at  hand,  where  it  was  decently  laid  out 
for  inspection,  and  recognized  by  all 
who  came  to  look  at  it,  as  the  corpse  of 
Gabriello. 

The  news  had  by  this  time  reached 
Pisa ;  and  the  unhappy  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  the  supposed  defunct  hastening 
to  the  spot,  were  no  less  deceived  than 
the  rest  of  the  by-standers.  Abun- 
dance of  tears  were  shed,  and  so  sin- 
cere was  the  grief  which  they  demon- 
strated, that  the  true  Gabriello,  who 
stood  by  in  the  clothes  of  Lazzaro,  and 
observed  all  that  passed,  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  joining,  with  his  whole 
heart,  in  the  general  sorrow  for  his  own 
so  untimely  departure.  Yet  was  it  no 
small  consolation  to  him,  to  find  how 
deeply  he  was  lamented  ;  and  pulling 
his  hat  (or  rather,  we  should  say,  the 
hat  of  Lazzaro)  over  his  eyes,  and 
holding  to  them  Lazzaro's  handkerchief 
to  dry  his  tears,  he  said,  in  a  broken 
voice,  (which  he  counterfeited  as  much 
as  possible  to  resemble  the  voice  of 
Lazzaro,)  "  Do  not  weep  and  bemoan 
yourself  thus,  good  woman ;  fori  will 
never  abandon  you,  seeing  that  your 
husband,  for  love  of  me,  and  to  do  me 
pleasure,  caught  his  death  in  teaching 
me  how  to  fish  with  a  casting-net  ; 
whereupon  I  hold  myself  to  be  the 
cause  of  his  disaster,  and,  so  long  as  I 
live,  neither  you  nor  any  of  yours  shall 
come  to  want  ;  and  when  I  die,  I  will 
make  for  you  such  a  provision,  that 
you  shall  find  no  reason  to  regret  that 
which  you  have  lost ;"  which  last  words 


ha  uttered  with  many  sobs,  as  if  the 
death  of  Gabriello  afflicted  him  l-eyond 
measure  ;  and  great  were  the  commen- 
dations and  praises  which  (in  the  cha- 
racter of  Lazzaro)  he  received  from  the 
by-standers,  on  account  of  the  generous 
sentiments  expressed  by  him. 

So  far  every  thing  succeeded  accord- 
ing to  his  wish  ;  and,  when  the  time 
came  for  the  afilicted  widow  to  with- 
draw herself,  and  for  the  interment  of 
the  corpse,  he  took  his  own  departure 
for  Pisa ;  and  arrivir.g  at  Lazzaro's 
house,  let  himself  in  by  means  of  a  key 
which  he  found  in  his  pocket,  and  en- 
tered the  apartments  with  the  air  of  a 
master.  He  then  proceeded,  without 
ceremony,  to  examine  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  his  new-fallen  inheritance, 
and  opening  all  the  chests,  cupboards, 
drawers,  and  closets,  one  after  another 
in  succession,  feasted  his  eyes  on  stores 
of  plate,  linen,  and  rich  silks,  and  vel- 
vets, (formerly  the  property  of  the  old 
physician  and  his  family  ;)  but  most  of 
all,  on  the  goodly  prospect  of  some  two 
or  three  thousand  florins  in  hard  cash, 
which  had  become  his  property,  so  that 
he  was  now  scarcely  able  to  contain 
himself  for  joy.  However,  recollecting 
what  was  Lazzaro's  ordinary  mode  of 
living,  he  continued  to  dissemble  ;  and 
at  the  usual  hour  of  supper  came  forth 
from  his  chamber  weeping. 

The  old  servant-maid  and  man,  who 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  house, 
and  who  were  present  at  the  scene  by 
the  river-side,  and  heard  his  declara- 
tions made  to  the  widow  and  children, 
were  not  at  all  surprised  when  he  com- 
manded that  they  should  forthwith  car- 
ry half  a  dozen  loaves  of  bread,  with  a 
couple  of  flasks  of  the  best  wine,  and  a 
quantity  of  other  provisions,  to  the 
house  of  Gabriello  the  fisherman,  while 
he  himself  sat  down  to  supper  on  the 
remainder  ;  and  after  making  a  scanty 
meal,  (in  further  imitation  of  his  proto- 
type) locked  himself  up  in  his  chamber 
for  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  never  stir- 
red thence  till  late  the  next  morning. 
The  two  domestics  thought  they,  in 
fact,  perceived  some  slight  change  in 
their  master's  voice  and  mode  of  ad- 
dressing them  ;  but  attributed  it  to  the 
grief  sustained  from  the  accident,  and 
entertained  no  suspicion  of  his  identity. 
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Specimens  of  the  Italian  Art  of  Hoaxing. 


It  will  not  be  supposed  that  Cabriel- 
lo  closed  his  cyos  that  night,  for  rumi- 
natintjon  the  part  which  lie  had  to  per- 
Ibrm,  and  how  best  to  sustain  it.     The 
next  day  he,  in  like  manner,  sent  the 
best  part  of  his  breakfast  to  liis   wife 
and  children  :  and  inquiring  of  the  ser- 
vant-maid, on    her    return,    how   she 
found  them,  received  for  answer,  that 
she  was  still  dissolved   in   tears,   and 
could  by  no  means  be  comforted.    Up- 
on hearing  which,  he   (who  above  all 
men  living,   was  tenderly  attached  to 
his  wife,)  could   find    no  comfort  him- 
self, till  he  could  devise  the   means  of 
consoling  her.    lie  kept  his  own  coun- 
sel, however,  for  a  day  or  two  longer  ; 
and  then,  when  he  thought  he  could  do 
it  without  exciting  suspicion,   repaired 
to  his  own  house,  and  (in  the  character 
of  Lazzaro)  demanded  admission  to  the 
widow,  whom  he  Ibund  seated  with  one 
of  her  nearest  relations,  and  still  appa- 
rently quite  disconsolate.     After  mak- 
ing the  usual  obeisances,  he   now  re- 
quested as  a  favour  that  her  kinsman 
might  leave  them,  as  he  had  something 
of  importance  to  communicate  to  her 
in  private — a  request  which,  though   it 
appeared   to   her  very  extraordinary, 
she  did  not  think  it  convenient  to  re- 
fuse.    And  no  sooner  had   he  quitted 
them,  than  Gabriello,  without  ceremo- 
ny, locked  the  door  after  him,  and  then 
withdrawing  into  a  little  inner  closet, 
made  signs   to  his  supposed  widow  to 
follow  him.     She,  somewhat  confused 
and  startled  at  this  new  demand,  began 
to  fear    what   might  be   his  intentions 
with  re?pect  to  her,   and  hesitated  for 
some  time  whether  or  not  to  obey  him. 
At   last,    recollecting    the   familiarity 
which  subsisted  between   Lazzaro  and 
her  husband,  and  the  expressions  of  his 
regard  and  amity  which  he  had  made 
so  loudly  and  repeatedly  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral;    confiding,  moreover,  in 
her  own  purity  of  intention  and  conju- 
gal fidelity,  she  took   by  the  hand  the 
eldest  of  her  children,  (who  happened 
to  be  present,)    and  followed    the   pre- 
tended Lazzaro  into  the   closet,  where 
lie  (forgetting  his  assumed  character  in 
the  felicity  which  he  then  experienced) 
had  flung  himself  at  his  ease  on  a  small 
couch,  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to 


recline,    when  fatigued  with  his  day's 
sport  or  business. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  astonish- 
ment of  La  Santa  (for  that  was  the 
good  woman's  name)  at  this  sight; 
while  he,  not  able  to  repress  a  smile 
expressive  of  his  inward  satisfaction,  on 
receiving  this  proof  of  his  wife's  modes- 
ty and  propriety,  pressed  his  young 
son  affectionately  to  his  bosom,  at  the 
same  time  uttering  some  expression  of 
tenderness  which  was  familiar  to  Ga- 
briello, and  which  raised  still  higher 
the  wonder  and  surprise  of  his  spouse. 
He  then  once  more  threw  his  arras 
round  the  child's  neck,  and  kissed  it, 
saying,  "  Your  mother  little  thinks  that 
it  is  her  own  happiness,  and  the  good 
fortune  of  yourself  and  her  husband, 
which  she  so  much  bewails."  Not 
choosing,  however,  to  confide  to  the 
boy  his  secret,  lest,  young  as  he  was, 
he  might  inadvertently  betray  it,  he 
led  him  gently  back  into  the  parlour, 
and,  giving  him  a  few  pence,  told  hira 
to  go  and  play  with  his  sister  ;  then  re- 
turning to  the  closet,  where  his  wife 
had  already  half  penetrated  the  myste- 
ry, cautiously  fastened  the  door  behind 
him,  and  then,  falling  into  her  arms, 
assured  her  that  he  was  indeed  her  own 
Gabriello,  and  told  her,  word  for  word, 
the  whole  of  what  had  passed,  precise- 
ly as  it  has  been  already  related.  It  is 
a  question  not  to  be  asked,  whether  the 
discreet  and  faithful  Santa  was  out  of 
her  senses  with  joy  at  this  wonderful 
and  unhoped-for  discovery.  A  thou- 
sand times  did  she  embrace  and  kiss 
him,  as  if  she  could  not  have  enough  of 
embraces  and  kisses,  bestowing  them 
yet  more  profusely,  in  the  abundance 
of  joy,  on  her  true  living  husband,  than 
she  had  lately  lavished,  in  the  excess  of 
agony,  on  the  corpse  of  her  supposed 
dead  one.  Both  wept  from  the  fulness 
of  transport,  and  drank  each  other's 
tears,  mingled  together  in  their  kisses  ; 
nor  would  La  Santa  allow  herself  to  be 
fully  satisfied  of  the  reality,  till  she  had 
experienced  every  proof  of  it,  that  the 
endearments  of  wedded  love  could  sup- 
ply. r>ut  when  they  had  thus  fiilly  in- 
dulged their  natural  feelings  of  happi- 
ness, Gal>riello  explained  to  his  wife 
the  ncccsbity  of  their  still  carrying  on 
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the  deception,  by  the  abundant  advan- 
tajjes  which  would  accrue  to  themselves 
and  their  children,  from  the  possession 
of  such  unexpected  riches ;  and,  after 
much  deliberation,  it  was  finally  settled 
between  them,  that  they  should  again 
separate  (however  unwillingly)  for  a 
season  :  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  laws 
of  custom  would  permit,  she  should  re- 
ceive hira  in  his  assumed  character  of 
Lazzaro,  as  a  favoured  suitor,  and  be 
so  united  to  him  in  a  second  marriage. 
This  point  was  no  sooner  concluded 
than  they  parted,  with  so  many  demon- 
strations of  grief,  that  all  the  household 
remained  pprsuaded,  that  the  visit  he 
had  just  paid  was  one  of  simple  condo- 
lence ;  and  he  returned  to  his  new 
habitation,  revolving  in  his  mind  in 
what  manner  he  might  contrive  to  ex- 
pedite the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
sires, so  as  best  to  impose  on  the  world, 
by  alleging,  for  a  motive,  his  obligation, 
in  conscience,  (as  Lazzaro)  to  bestow 
both  his  person  and  wealth  on  the 
widowed  and  orphan  family,  in  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  they  had  sustain- 
ed through  his  ill-starred  curiosity  to 
witness  the  operation  of  fishing  with  a 
casting-net. 


The  conclusion  of  the  story  may  be 
so  easily  guessed,  that  I  shall  not  follow 
the  example  of  the  fair  Amarantha,  by 
relating  step  by  step  the  ])rogress  to- 
wards its  accomplishment.  Suflice  it 
to  say,  that  Gabriello  continued  thro' 
life  to  enjoy  the  name  of  Master  Laz- 
zaro di  IJasilio  da  Milano,  together  with 
the  person  and  affections  of  the  good 
and  loving  La  Santa,  without  his  thle 
to  them  ever  being  called  in  question  ; 
and  if  the  severer  moralist  should  con- 
demn, as  of  immoral  tendency,  a  de- 
nouement which  leaves  the  hero  in 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  fraud 
and  imposition,  others  may  make  a 
more  charitable  allowance,  recollecting 
that  the  fraud  suggested  itself,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  a  measure  of  self-pre- 
servation ;  and  that  the  commonwealth 
(to  which  the  estate  of  Lazzaro  must 
otherwise,  for  want  of  heirs,  have  es- 
cheated) was,  as  a  nursing-mother, 
more  than  indemnified  in  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  some  of  the  most 
deserving  of  its  ciiildren — setting  aside 
the  honest  pains  they  both  took  (and 
which  were  crowned  with  abundant 
success)  to  supply  the  state  with  young 
soldiers. 


(New  Monthly  Mag.  March  .J 
THE     SKELETON     DANCE.         A    BALLAD. 


THE  anthem  is  chaunting — the  priests  kneel  around — 

INo  uulistening' ear  in  the  village  is  found, 

The  loud-ssvelling  chorus  flies  upward  to  heaven, 

To  the  organ's  full  peal  a  fresh  volume  is  given — 

The  day  is  now  waning — declining  the  sun, 

And  the  Lord's-day  bless'd  matins  are  over  and  done. 

A  troop  of  young  villagers  outward   are  pressing, 
All  greeting,  and  laughing,  and  joyful  caressing. 
Young  Roger  de  Tracy  and  Ralph  Boranville, 
Robert  Wivell  was  there^  and  the  young  Amourduile. 
All  gay-blooded  Normans — in  tourney  or  court 
Could  none  match  the  youths  of  fair  Rix-a-la-Fort. 

The  moon  she  shone  mildly,  the  stars  twinkled  bright, 

And  flooded  the  Chapel  with  silvery  light — 

The  spires  and  gravestones  look'd  gay  ;  and  the  trees 

Seem'd  tipped  with  fair  splendour,  and  waved  in  the  breeze 

And  out  rush'd  the  band  of  the  villagers  gay. 

As  the  last  anthem-peal  was  dying  away. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !"  cried  young  Roger,  "  a  night  such  as  this 
Is  saci'ed  to  lovers  and  kisses  and  bliss — 
What  say'st,  sweet  Sibylla  ?  what,  comrades  ?  what,  ho  ! 
Shall  we  creep  to  our  couches  demurely  and  slow  ? 
Let  us  hail  yon  fair  goddess — ay  now,  ere  we  rest — 
Let  us  hail  !ier  with  revel,  with  dance,  and  with  jest." 
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Then  loud  langh'd  his  comrades,  and  shouted  assent, 
"  Let  us  to  the  Green  ;"  but  now,  as  they  went, 
The  holy  monk  Francis  besought  them  to  stay, 
"  Oh  !  sin  not,"  he  cried,  "  oh  !  think  on  the  day — 
Oh  !  think  that  God  hallow'd  this  day  out  of  seven — 
Oh  !  think  that  to  pleasure  six  days  hath  he  given  '." 

"  Away  with  thy  priestcraft,"  cried  Roger  with  scorn, 
"  We  will  dance,  we  will  jest,  we  will  revel  till  mem  ! 
Nay,  to  punish  thy  pride,  and  throw  shame  on  thy  face, 
Instead  of  the  Green,  we  will  dance  in  this  place  ! 
Over  the  gravestones  and  over  the  dead  !"' — 
"  Ay,  ay,"  all  his  revelling  company  said. 

All  but  one — and  he  was  the  young  Amourduile  ; 
The  rest  of  the  band  could  not  hear — could  not  feel. 
"  Dear  Matilda,"  cried  he,  "  oh  !  quit,  love,  this  place  !' 
But  she  jeer'd  at  his  fears,  and  laujhd  in  his  face, 
"  Go,  coward,"  she  said,  "  go  pray  if  you  will, 
Give  me  dance  and  high  revel  the  sunbeams  until." 

And  now  each  brave  youth  has  a  fair  partner  led 
To  dance  o"er  the  gravestones  and  over  the  dead  ; 
And  loud  shouted  Roger,  and  Sibyl  laugh'd  high, 
As  over  the  tombs  and  the  flesh-grass  they  fly. 
And  holy  St.  Francis  went  mutt'ring  away, 
"  Ay — dance  on  for  ever — for  ever,  for  aye  '." 

Then  revell'd  they  on,  and  the  moon  she  shone  bright. 
And  still  they  dance  on,  as  departed  the  night ; 
And  then  fathers  and  mothers  and  elders  so  grey 
Pray'd  in  vain  that  they'd  stop,  in  vain  that  they'd  stay. 
They  laugh'd  at  their  fathers,  they  jeer'd  at  the  grey, 
And  all  went  with  jokes  or  profaneuess  away. 

Still  they  danced — still  they  danced,  but  now  nothing  said  ! 

As  they  rush'd  o'er  the  gravestones  and  over  the  dead. 

No  laughter's  now  heard — no  revel — no  jeer — 

They  seem'd  not  to  see,  or  to  feel,  or  to  hear  ! 

The  maideos  loek'd  pale,  and  no  cheek  tliere  w'as  red, 

As  they  flew  o'er  the  gravestones  and  over  the  dead. 

The  morning-blush  now  had  just  dappled  the  sky. 

Still  o'er  the  church-yard — ah  !  fastly  they  fly  '- 

The  villagers  gazed  on  the  horrible  band. 

And  speechless — and  motionless — spiritless  stand. 

Some  pray — some  lament — some  weep,  and  some  kneel, 

When  rush'd  from  the  village  the  young  Amourduile. 

"  Matilda  !  Matilda,  oh  !  stop  thee,"  he  cried  ; 
"  Oh  !  quit  soon  this  horrible  motion,  my  bride." 
She  stopp'd  not  a  moment,  and  nothing  she  said, 
But  flew  o'er  the  gravestones  and  over  the  dead  ; 
And  on  rush'd  the  band  with  the  swiftness  of  light, 
And  whirl'd  round  and  round  in  the  villager's  sight. 

In  young  Amourduile  rush'd — the  band  soon  came  round, 

He  flew  to  Matilda,  and  caught  her  fast  round. 

She  was  icy — his  blood  thrill'd — but  still  he  held  fast. 

And  on  rush'd  the  horrible   company  past. 

And  on  swept  Matilda — with  fright  and  alarm 

lie  found  he  clasp'd  still  but  a  skeleton-arm  ! 

Then  vanish'd  the  band — though  that  night  every  year 
Their  dance  you  may  see — their  shrieks  you  may  hear — 
There  lash'd  by  fierce  spirits,  they  sweep  on  till  morn, 
^Vho  treated  God's  day  and  his  servants  with  scorn. 
There  the  Skeleton  Dance  may  be  seen,  it  is  said, 
Dance  over  the  tombstones  and  over  the  dead. 
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(London  Mag.  Feb.) 
THE  LITERARY  POLICE  OFFICE,  BOW  STREET. 

Dogberry.  One  word,  Sir  :  our  Watch,  Sir,  have,  indeed,  comprehended  some  auspicious  persons,  and 
we  would  have  them  this  maming  examined  hefore  your  Worship. 

Leonato     Take  their  examination  your!elf,"^nd  bring  it  to  me  ;  I  am  now  in  great  haste.-^ 

Dogberry.    It  shall  be  sufBj^ance. Go,  good  partner,  go  ;  get  you  to  Francis  Seacoal :  bid  him 

bring  his  pen  and  inkbern  to  the  gaol.    We  are  now  to  examination  these  men. 

Verges.    And  we  must  do  it  wisely. 

Dogberry.    We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you.  Much  Ado  about  Xot/ung,  Act  III. 

Dear  R .  The  other  clay  the  Reporter  consented  to  my  proposal  of  ac- 
companying him  to  one  of  the  Police  Offices.  The  day  we  chose  lor  our  visit 
was  one  of  great  interest  and  singularity — and  my  friend  obtained  for  me  a 
seat  at  the  very  foot  of  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  and  under  the  immediate  nose,  as  I 
may  say,  of  Mr.  MinshuU  himself. 

My  sheet  of  paper  is  large,  but  the  report  is  extensive.  I  therefore  copy  it  at 
once,  that  I  may  get  all  into  one  sheet,  and  save  you  that  double  charge,  which 
is  as  serious  in  letters  as  in  guns.     Here  is  the  Report. 

LITERARY  POLICE,  BOW  STREET. 


YESTERDAY  the  magistrates.  Sir  Ri- 
chard Burnie,  and  Mr.  Minshull,  were 
employed  the  whole  day  in  hearing  charges 
preferred  against  literary  offenders.  Some 
of  them  were  pregnant  with  great  public 
interest ;  some  were  unworthy  of  notice. 

William  Wordsworth,  a  pedlar  by 
trade,  that  hawks  about  shoe-laces  and  phi- 
losophy, was  put  to  the  bar,  charged  from 
a  Mrs.  Foy,  of  Westmoreland  ;  but  as  no 
one  was  near  him  at  the  time, and  as  he  was 
beside  himself,  the  charge  could  not  be 
brought  home.  Another  charge.,  however, 
was  made  against  him,  for  converting  to  his 
own  use  a  spade,  with  which  Mr.Wilkinson 
had  tilled  his  lands-— but  as  Mr.  Wilkinson 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  Quaker  persuasion, 
he  would  not  apjiear  to  swear,  and  William 
also  escaped  on  this  charge.  There  were 
several  readers  of  Willi<im's  books  who  were 
ready  to  swear,  but  their  oaths  could  not  be 
taken.  The  prisoner  had  several  dupli- 
cates of  his  little  childish  poems  and  toys 
about  him,  which  he  said  he  obtained  from 
his  grandmother.  But  it  appearing  that  he 
had  often  imposed  himself  off  as  that  old 
lady,  he  was  remanded  to  allow  of  some  in- 
quiry. He  conducted  himself  very  extrav- 
agantly while  before  the  magistrates,  so  as 
to  give  an  idea  that  he  was  not  quite  right. 
He  called  himself  the  first  man — king  of  the 
poets — and  wanted  to  read  passages  from 
his  own  works  to  prove  it.  The  officers  had 
much  difficulty  in  restraining  him  from  get- 
ting out  of  the  dock  to  beat  the  magistrates' 
brains  out  with  a  log  of  the  "  Excursion." 
Jeffrey,  the  officer,  was  obliged  to  pinion 
him. 

S.  T.  Coleridge  was  brought  up  for 
idling  about  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  with- 
out being  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  himself.  He  was  taken  up  for  sleeping' 
at  Highgate  in  the  day-time.  The  magis- 
trates committed  him  to  the  Muses'  Tread- 
mill for  two    mouths  to  hard  labour.     It  is 


supposed  his  feet  will  be  all  the  better  for 
this  exercise.  This  is  the  same  person, 
though  much  altered,  who  passed  himself  off 
as  the  Ancient  Mariner,  at  a  marriage  in 
the  metropolis  some  time  back. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bowles  was  charged  with 
stealing  fourteen  lines  from  an  old  gentle- 
man's garden  of  the  name  of  Petrarch,  at 
Putney.  But  he  stating  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  his  own  dishonesty,  and  it  appear- 
ing that  the  things  were  of  little  or  no  value 
— he  was  reproved  and  discharged.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  had  stolen  these  fourteen 
lines  to  hang  himself  with.  This  is  the  same 
person  who  was  taken  up  on  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  the  attempted  murder 
of  Alexander  Pope,  at  Twickenham,  some 
time  ago.  But  it  appearing  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  was  gene- 
rally reckoned  a  harmless  man — he  was  not 
detained.  He  said  he  could  appear  to  his 
own  character. 

O. Gilchrist  gave  information  of  having 
been  shot  at  while  playing  a  game  at  Bowles, 
in  his  garden  at  Stamford.  It  is  supposed 
he  would  have  fallen,  but  the  cloth  protect- 
ed him.  Several  persons  have  been  appre- 
hended on  suspicion— but  nothing  is  to  be. 
apprehended  from  the  gentleman  who  was 
most  talked  of  as  the  ruffian. 

John  Clare  (a  comely  country-lookint,- 
man,  in  a  smock  frock,  and  face  to  match) 
appeared  to  resist  an  order  of  filiation, 
made  on  the  affidavit  of  one  of  the  Muse* 
with  whom  he  had  kept  company,  and  who 
appeared  to  have  been  too  liberal  of  her  fa- 
vours to  him.  The  oath  being  persisted  in, 
his  innocence  stood  him  in  no  stead' ;  and 
he  was  ordered  to  set  apart  half-a-crown, 
out  of  sixpence  a-day,  to  support  the  child. 
He  pleaded  poverty  ;  but  the  magistrates 
explained  to  him  that  a  poor  soldier  had 
been  known  to  have  managed  such  an  al- 
lowance,  aad    therefore    they  residled    his 
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plea.  Clare  is  said  to  have  a  wife,  and  ten 
little  cliiklren  all  under  the  age  of  4  years, 
which  makes  his  case  more  reprehensible. 

Tom  Moore  underwent  a  lonij  examina- 
tion for  picUinjf  the  pocket  of  the  public  of 
nine  shillinJ,^s,  in  Paternoster  Row,  under 
the  pretence  of  selling  a  book.  But  as  it 
was  proved  that  there  were  five  partners  in 
this  transaction,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  in- 
strument in  tlu'ir  hands,  he  was  on  this 
ciiarge  discliarged.  lie  was,  however,  put 
to  the  bar  on  several  other  complaints,  one 
of  which  was  from  a  pretty  looking  unfor- 
tunate girl,  one  of  the  family  of  the  Muses, 
who  stated  that  she  had  known  him  some 
years  ago,  when  by  the  most  plausible  arts 
he  comj)letcd  her  ruin.  She  had  since  tiien 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most 
distressing  means  for  subsistence.  She  had 
been  utterly  deserted  by  him  lately,  and  on 
her  applying  to  him  for  relief,  he  had  shut 
the  door  in  her  painted  face,  and  informed 
her  through  the  key-hole  that  he  had  mar- 
ried a  religious  woman  out  of  the  Magdalen, 
and  was  no  longer  a  dealer  in  Old  Stores. 
The  magistrates  could  afford  this  poor  un- 
fortunate no  relief.  Tom  was  also  charged 
by  one  Dan  Anacreon  (a  man  himself  of  no 
very  reputable  character),  for  obtaining 
odes  from  him  under  false  pretences  : — on 
this  charge  he  was  committed.  The  odes 
were  exhibited  in  the  office,  and  appeared 
to  be  plated  goods. 

Samuel  Rogers,  a  youth  of  very  prepos- 
sessing appearance,  was  placed  at  the  bar 
on  a  charge  of  putting  oft'  several  forged 
■Holes  upon  a  banker  in  the  City.  The  case 
involved  much  difficulty.  The  banker  sta- 
ted that  he  was  of  the  same  name  with  tlie 
pi  isoner,  and  was  perpetually  subjected  to 
the  annoyance  of  being  mistaken  for  a  po- 
et ;  the  notes,  however,  on  being  examined, 
were  found  to  have  notliing  in  tlipm--and 
the  charge  of  forgery  therefore  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  prisoner  looked  very  pale 
throughout  his  examination,  and  was  obser- 
ved to  conceal  something  under  his  coat 
towards  the  end  of  it— on  being  searched,  it 
was  found  to  be  a  brace  of  dedications  ; 
which,  from  a  particular  mark,  were  known 
to  have  been  shot  on  the  bankers  grounds. 
The  banker  stated  that  he  was  compelled 
to  put  a  cheque  to  these  things,  and  having 
suffered  much  by  such  depredations,  or  de- 
cidations  (we  could  not  catch  the  precise 
word)  he  felt  it  imperative  on  him  to  pros- 
ecute. The  prosecutor  therefore  was  bound 
over  (in  sheepskin),  and  the  prisoner  was 
taken  to  the  strodig  room. 

H.  Smith,  and  James  Smith,  two  broth- 
ers, were  put  to  the  bar  on  a  very  serious 
charge  of  forgery.  The  office  was  crowded 
by  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  inge- 
nious arts  of  those  offenders.  Some  of  ihc 
papers  were  |)roduced  at  the  time  of  exam- 
ination, and  were  found  to  be  executed  in 
she  most  masterly  manner.  They  seemed 
to  be  engraved  on  steel!  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Ciabbc  could  not  swear  to  his  band-writing 


—and  one  or  two  forgcc-t  were  dead  at  tiie 
time  of  the  forgeries  ;  upon  which  the  m.y 
gistratcs  observed,  that  post  obits  of  this 
nature  were  dangerous  cases  to  commit 
upon.  However,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  swore  at 
the  forgery  ujjon  him,  and  the  prisoners 
were  committed.  One  of  the  brothers  has, 
since  his  committal  to  Bridewell,  escaped 
to  the  Continent.  The  other  is  very  peni- 
tent, and  exhibits  great  cheerfulness  in  his 
confinement.  He  declares  that  his  wife  ex- 
pects to  be  confined  in  a  few  days,  which 
will  prove  an  increase  to  his  comforts  ! 
Jera  is  a  short  thin  melancholy  man,  with 
one  eye,  which  is  always  bent  on  a  joke. 

Tom  Dibdin  was  charged  with  robbing 
openly  in  the  day-time,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Bench.     He  sat  down  with  the  magistrates. 

Lord  Byron,  a  young  person,  apparently 
of  ferocious  habits,  was  placed  at  the  bar, 
under  the  care  of  Jeffrey  and  Gifford,  two 
of  the  officers  of  the  Literary  Police,  charg- 
ed with  a  violent  assault  upon  several  liter- 
ary gentlemen  ;  when  taken,  he  made  a  de- 
termined resistance,  and  beat  the  officers 
dreadfully.  Jeffrey  had  his  head  bound  up 
in  a  blue  and  yellow  handkerchief;  and 
Gifford  carried  his  arms  in  a  sling,  like  Da- 
vid the  giant-killer.  The  office  was  filled 
with  bruised  poets  and  broken  prosers,  all 
clamorous  against  the  offenue;-.  Ft  appeared, 
that,  going  home  on  a  certain  day  past,  he 
was  accosted  by  a  Muse,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  to  take  a  glass  of  something  at  the 
Flying  Horse  and  Pan-pipes,  which,  getting 
into  his  head,  made  him  unruly  On  quit- 
ting the  place,he  was  met  by  the  party  com- 
plaining, wlio  remonstrated  with  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  badness 
of  the  company  he  was  keeping  ;  wiien, with- 
out a  word, he  began  laying  about  him. maul- 
ing, and  knocking  down  all  that  were  far  or 
near.  Several  men  were  brained  for  life, 
and  poor  Mr.  Fitzgerald  got  an-ode  on  his 
head,  which,  it  is  suppo.sed,  will  never  be 
subdued  ;  indeed,  it  increases  every  y.ear. 
The  prisoner,  for  want  of  Bayle  (which  he 
had  lent  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  to  assist  him  in 
his  philosophical  pursuits^,  was  committed 
to  Cold  Bath  Fields,  where  it  is  feared  lie 
w  ill  soon  put  all  the  convicts  into  hot  water. 
There  was  also  an  information  lodged 
against  him,  by  a  lady  of  title,  for  keeping 
unlauful  game'iu  his  liouse,  without  a  li- 
cence— he  was  unable  to  pay  the  penalties 
immediately.  The  prisoner  looked  scorn- 
fullv  at  the  Bench  ;  and  Soulhey  declared 
that  he  ought  to  be  hand  cvffcd,  but  had 
not  the  courage  to  carry  his  declaration  into 
effect.  The  prisoner,  seeing  one  of  Messrs. 
Louirmans  firm  near  him,  protested,  if  they 
published  his  pal  Tom  Moore's  Loves  of  the 
Angels  to  the  world,  he  would  make  that 
deed  and  Heaven  and  Earth  come  together  ! 
The  Bench  shuddered  at  the  thought,  and 
Jeffrey  was  ordered  to  look  to  him.  On  re- 
tiring" from  the  bar,  the  prisoner  was  very 
feroiTious,  and  the  officers  were  compelled 
to    put  his    crooked   spirit    into  a    straigh 
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waistcoat.  He  was  scarcely  19  \vlicn  ln" 
committed  the  oflence  for  which  he  was 
committed. 

The  Rev.Mr.CKABBE,  an  old  man  of  very 
venerable  appearance,  was  exaniiuod  on  a 
charge  of  having  burglariously  entered  the 
parish  poor-house,  and  stolen  therefrom  a 
joint-stool — a  deal  table— a  wooden  spoon 
—a  smoke-jack,  and  sundry  kitchen  and 
washhouse  utensils.  The  case  was  clearly 
made  out,  and  the  parish  was  bound  over 
to  prosecute.  It  appeared  that  this  offender 
had  been  very  hard  upon  the  paupers  in  the 
house  ;  and,  indeed,  while  before  the  mag- 
istrates, he  made  several  irreverent  jokes 
upon  the  occasion. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  alias  the  Gke.vt 
Unknown,  alias  Bill  Beacon,  underwent  a 
long  private  examination,  on  a  sort  of  7iovel 
fraud,  which  was  whispered  to  be  one  of  a 
very  extensive  nature  ;  nothing  transpired 
after  tlie  examination,  and  the  prisoner  was 
ordered  up  for  further  hearing.  Sir  W.  S. 
being  a  Baronet,  and  one  of  tiie  Bench  be- 
ing a  Scotchman,  the  prisoner  was  allowed 
to  be  out  on  his  own  recognizance.  He  is 
•A  tall  farmer-looking  man— -something  of  a 
Northern  Cobbett.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
same  person  that  was  connected  with  the 
Longman  gang  in  the  great  poetical  robbery . 

Sarah  Siddons,  a  person  well  known 
about  the  theatres,  was  placed  at  the  b:ir 
under  suspicion  of  having  disinterred  the 
body  of  John  Milton,  a  respectable  scriv- 
ener, from  the  church-yard  of  Cripplegate. 
Some  of  the  limbs  were  found  in  her  pos- 
session. She  told  a  very  plausible  story, 
and  much  affected  the  Bench.  But  her  pow- 
ers this  way  were  well  known---and  the  ma- 
gistrates wiped  their  eyes,  and  ordered  her 
to  find  bail. 

Robert  Southev  was  informed  against 
for  sending  out  his  poetical  coals  to  New- 
castle, without  having  tlie  metre's  ticket. 
He  offered  to  take  an  oath,  that  he  had  a 
right  to  do  as  he  thought  best— but  the  ma- 
gistrates would  not  listen  to  him.  His  sack, 
Jiowever,  was  found  to  be  full  measure— 
which  was  much  in  his  favour.  The  offi- 
cers knew  Rob  well,  and  stated  that  he  had 
often  been  at  that  bar  before.  He  is  the 
same  person  that  knocked  down  Wesley  in 
Paternoster-row,  and  that  took  away  Lord 
Nelson's  life  in  Albemarle-street.  On  bejiig 
called  upon  to  account  for  his  manner  of 
living"-he  declared  that  he  lived  upon  the 
lives  of  others— that  he  was  the  only  man 
of  unimpeachable  morals  in  the  world— that 
he  knew  and  revered  the  King,  Mr.Croker, 
and  the  constitution  ;  and  that  he  would,  if 
the  magistrates  pleased,  write  an  Ode  on  the 
Police,  which  might  be  stuck  up  in  some 
conspicuous  place,  to  keep  respectable  peo- 


ple away.  He  was  fined  in  tlie  mitigated 
penalty  of  1/  and  was  oidoreii  to  be  con- 
fmod  until  the  same  was  paid.  Me  sold 
some  waste  paper,whicii  his  publishers  held, 
and  got  out  without  a  single  rag  being  lelt. 

Barry  Cornwall  was  broujfht  up — 
charged  by  the  officers  with  having  created 
a  crowd,  and  occasioned  a  disturbance  at 
Covent-Garden  theatre.  On  expressing  his 
contrition,  and  promising  to  offend  again, 
he  was  reprimanded  anil  discharged.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  young  man  of  very  violent 
habits,  and  was  near j?oon/!g  the  otKcer. 

Thomas  Campbell,  a  man  well  known 
about  town,  was  charged  with  keeping  a 
Little-go — for  unlawful  insurances  in  the 
lottery  of  Fame.  It  was  proved  that  he  had 
taken  in  several  poor  authors  to  his  concern 
—and  he  not  being  able  to  accouiit  for  liim- 
self,  was  ordered  to  a  year's  hard  labour, 
and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  Conduit-street 
the  first  day  of  every  month. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Spencer— Lord  John 
Rl'Ssell — Lord  and  Lady  Blessincton — 
the  Duke  of  Rutland — Lord  Thuulow, 
and  several  others,  all  persons  of  no  literary 
repute,  were  placed  at  the  bar  from  the  St. 
James's  watch-house,  charged  with  frequen- 
ting a  masquerade  at  unlicensed  rooms. 
They  were  brought  up  in  their  several  mot- 
ley dresses,  and  made  the  Literary  Police 
Officers  grin  at  the  ridiculous  figures  they 
cut.  Mr.  Spencer  was  an  Apollo — the 
wreath  around  his  head  was  of  artificial 
flowers,  and  he  sang  complimentary  odes 
to  ladies  of  fashion,  which  he  accompanied 
on  his  lyrel  Lord  J.Russell  was  dressed  up 
as  Carlos  in  the  Duenna  :  he  supported  the 
part  pretty  well,  but  he  was  obliged  to  do  so, 
for  the  part  would  not  support  him. — Lord 
Blessington  appeared  as  Lord  Colambre, 
out  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  novel  of  the  Ab- 
sentee, and  did  not  look  well — his  lady  at- 
tempted the  character  of  the  authoress,  and 
got  some  credil  by  writing  on  the  ready 
Rhine-o. — The  Duke  of  Rutland  made  a 
very  indifferent  Mungo  Park  ;  and  Lord 
Thurlow  was  a  middling  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
dismounted  ! — They  all  pleaded  ignorance 
as  an  excuse  for  their  bad  works,  and  were 
fined  a  shilling  each  and  discharged. 

Just  as  the  Bench  had  got  thro'  all  these 
charges,  and  the  magistrates  were  rising, 
George  Colmak  was  brought  in,  charged 
with  having  attempted  to  destroy  himself 
with  poison.  He  talked  a  great  deal  of 
skimble  skamble  stuff — about  the  Law  of 
Java — and  the  Upas-tree — but  noonecould 
understand  him.  It  appearing,however,that 
he  had  formerly  been  in  his  senses,  he  was 
given  over  to  his  friends,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions, that  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  all  such 
dangerous  weapons  should  be  strictly  kept 
out  of  his  reach. 


I  have  scarcely  an  inch  of  lappd  left  to  say  another  word,  and  indeed  my  hand 
is  already  cramped  with  copying  the  report.  I  sincerely  hope,  my  dear  R — , 
that  yon  will  relish  it  as  it  is  intended  ; — nought  is  done  in  malice,  but  all  in 
humour — and,  I  trust,  in  good  humour.     Your  friend,  Edw.  Hekbert. 

-0         ATHENEITM    VOL.  lo. 
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T^\  LltV  one  has  heard,  or  everv 
-•^  one  may  have  hcard.that  his  Maj- 
esty the  King  of  Persia  has  eight  hun- 
dred wives,  or  ladies  in  his  harem,  and 
that  every  man  in  the  country  has  as 
many  as  he  can  keep,  and  more  than 
ho  can  manage.  European  husbands, 
V.  !iO  have  only  one,  and  yet  find  it  dif- 
t'lcult  enough  at  times  to  be  the  masters 
in  their  own  houses,  can  liardly  imag- 
ine the  straits  their  eastern  brethren  in 
matrimony  are  sometimes  driven  to  by 
tlius  multiplying  their  domestic  bles- 
sings. A  man  can  with  little  proprie- 
ty, in  this  country,  talk  of  his  rib,  or 
his  better  half ;  he  is  the  mere  stem  of 
a  cluster  of  dates — a  poor  dry  stick, 
surrounded  and  weighed  down  with 
rich  ripe  fruit.  Yet  he  must  endeav- 
our to  subdue  the  inveterate  animosi- 
ties of  interested  rivals,  and  contrive 
to  preserve  some  order  amidst  the  dis- 
cordance of  the  divided  wives  of  his 
bosom  (peace  and  quiet  he  never 
hopes  for.)  As  this  must  be  absolute- 
ly effected  by  his  own  exertions,  it 
being  indecent  even  to  name  hh  wife  or 
wives  to  a  neighbour,  or  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice or  assistance  under  any  circum- 
stances: the  science  of  managingone's 
own  family  has  long  been  the  favourite 
pursuit,  and  intricate  study,  of  the 
most  learned  philosophers  and  able 
diplomatists.  Many  are  the  schemes, 
good  and  bad,  to  effect  this  great  pur- 
pose, which  have  been  proposed,  adopt- 
ed, and  rejected  in  their  turn.  The 
last,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best,  is 
that  devised,  and  at  present  actually 
practised  by  the  Moolah  Alaverdi,  of 
the  Ibrahim  Mosque.  It  is  concise, 
simple,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  tolerablv 
cfiicacious  ;  but  it  is  extremely  limited 
in  its  action.  It  consists  in  hanging 
up  a  small  whip,  with  a  whistle  attach- 
ed, to  the  right  hand  door-post  of  the 
ladies'  apartment.  When  the  venera- 
ble Moolah  enters,  he  unhooks  his 
whip,  and  first  gives  a  neat  distinct 
whistle,  which  immediately  assembles 
t!ie  ladies  around  him  ;  as  the  pipe  of 
the  shepherd  collects  together  Ins  dis- 
persed ilock.  He  then  lays  the  whip 
smartly  over  the  back  of  the  first,  or 


head   wife,  and  continues  to   apply  a 
similar  discipline  to  every  one  present, 
till  each  has  received  her  portion,  strict- 
ly observing  the  regular  order  of  prece- 
dency and  rank,  and  carefully  avoiding 
all   partial'ty,  by  giving  out  his  whole 
strength  to  each  blow.     He  has  hither- 
to  invariably  found  himself  respected, 
loved,  and  obeyed  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony  by  his   affectionate  and 
dutiful  spouses.     He  now  boasts  of  his 
method    as    infallible,  asserts   that  his 
theory  is  now  confirmed  and  establish- 
ed  by  experiment,  and  that  this  is  the 
true  and  only  way  to  manage  a  family. 
The  Moolah,  like  many  other  men,   is 
the  devoted  bigot  of  his  own  system, 
and  blind  to  its  imperfections  as  a  gen- 
eral practice,  or  he  must  feel  conscious, 
as  any  impartial  observer  does,  that  it 
never  could  be  applied  with  any  advan- 
tage in  a  large  marriage  establishment. 
Taking  his  own  word  for  it,  I  make  no 
doubt  that   he  has  found  it   perfectly 
successful  in  his  own  ;   but  the  Moolah 
should  recollect  that  the  discipline  ade- 
quate to  maintain  order  and  regularity 
in  the  house  of  a  parish  priest,  whose 
whole  inside  (as  we  correctly  translate 
Harara     Khonar,)   contains    but  four 
wives   and    nine    concubines,    would 
prove  totally  insufficient  for  the  extend- 
ed interior  of  a  Khan  or  Bey  li  Beegy. 
In  the  first  instance,  any  man,  endowed 
with  ordinary  strength  and  facility  of 
wrist,   can  sufficiently  illustrate  the  ne- 
cessity of  passive  obedience  to  thirteen 
wives  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  allow- 
ing one  minute  to  each,   and  two  lor 
changing     places.     But — to     proceed 
from  tke  fountain  head,  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  for  an  instant  on  the   Brother  of 
the  Sun,  our  most  merciful  King,  first 
Cousin  to  the   Moon,    Light    of  the 
World,  and  (ilory  of  the  Universe,  and 
conceive  his  having  to  whip  eight  hun- 
dred wives  daily.    The  thing  is  in  itself 
impossible.     His  majesty  might    neg- 
lect the  most  important  of  the  state  af- 
fairs, might  abstain    from   all  amuse- 
ment and  recreation,  not  even  witness- 
ing the  bastinadoing  of  a  Khan,  or  the 
bowstringing  of  a  single  Mirza,  exhaust- 
ing his  precious  and  celestial  powers  in 
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useless  efforts,  and  not  accomplish  the 
work  to  his  own  satisfaction  in  the 
course  of  one  sun.  The  very  few  eu- 
nuchs attached  to  the  court,  and  their 
inabiUty  to  aflbrd  any  assistance  (ex- 
cept by  good  wishes)  would  always  leave 
the  v/hole  burthen  ou  his  own  illustrious 
shoulders,  and  convert  his  Sublime  Maj- 
esty into  a  mere  currier  of  raw  hides. 
This  weighty  enterprise  has  been 
regulated  and  conducted  in  a  much 
more  dignified  and  certain  manner  by 
bis  Majesty's  glorious  progenitors,  pre- 
decessors 1  would  say,  the  Crown  here 
not  being  exactly  hereditary  iij  descent ; 
indeed,  our  present  gracious  Sovereign 
is  the  first  of  his  race  who  has  reigned 
by  succession.  His  worthy  uncle, 
whose  title  he  justly  inherits,  ^'ethroned 
his  master,  the  then  reigning  tyrant 
(all  dethroned  kings  are  fools  or  ty- 
rants). They  have  ever  wielded  the 
sceptre  with  paternal  solicitude,  chas- 
tising their  refractory  subjects  as  a  ten- 
der parent  corrects  his  disobedient 
child  with  the  rod.  Within  the  harern 
is  established  a  regular  court,  in  exact 
imitation  of  the  exterior  one,  with  ofii- 
cars  of  state,  guards,  attendants,  &c. 
— she-duplicates  of  all,  excepting 
priests.  As  it  always  has  been  a  very 
disputed  point,  whether  women  have 
souls  or  not,  it  is  deemed  more  pru- 
dent to  leave  that  question  undetermin- 
ed. The  establishment  of  a  female 
priesthood  must  be  expensive,  and, 
without  any  certain  benefit,  would  tend 
to  confirm  them  in  their  ambitious  be- 
lief, that  in  the  eyes  of  Providence 
they  are  equal  to  men  ;  yet  such  is  the 
affectionate  lenity  of  these  patriarchal 
rulers,  that  every  woman  asserting 
herself  possessed  of  a  soul  is  permitted 
the  entire  keeping  and  exercise  of  it 
ffu-  her  own  private  advantage.  To 
these  lady-rninisters  and  generals  is 
entrusted  the  entire  administration  of 
all  the  interior  affairs,  the  strictest  pre- 
cautions being  observed  to  exclude  all 
communication  with  the  exterior. 
When  his  IMajesty  intends  to  dispel 
the  clouds  of  the  harem  by  the  joy  of 
his  presence,  he  is  conducted  by  his 
male  guards  to  the  entrance  of  a  cer- 
tain crooked  narrrovv  passage,  where 
they  are  drawn  up  to  present  their 
parting  homage.     When  the  darkness 


of  the  night  falls  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
exteriors,  by  the  setting  of  the  sun  into 
the  afore-mentioned  crooked  passage, 
he  dawns  forth  resplendent  from  the 
little  door  at  the  other  end,  to  enliven 
with  the  radiance  of  his  countenance 
the  day  of  the  interior.  He  is  there 
received  by  his  attendant  female  gou- 
laras  and  feraches,  (or  cutthroats) 
who  conduct  him  through  the  assem- 
bled ministers  to  the  nummud  or  carpet 
of  state,  where  he  seats  himself  to  ad- 
minister (lirst  calling  for  his  calcoon  or 
pipe)  impartial  and  severe  justice  to 
his  faithful  female  subjects. 

One  of  these  trials,  or  courts-mar- 
tial, (for  the  offender  it  seems,  was  a 
military  lady)  has  lately  come  to  my 
own  knowled  e  ;  how,  I  need  not  ex- 
plain. I  was  always  inquisitive,  and 
liked  to  have  a  friend  at  court.  As  the 
proceedings  are  rather  singular,  and  in 
some  measure  illustrate  the  interior 
economy  of  the  royal  household,  they 
may  not  altogether  be  unacceptable  to 
a  European  reader.  I  shall  therefore 
transcribe  them,  deferring  to  another 
occasion  my  further  animadversions 
and  objections  to  the  JMoolah  Alaver- 
di's  plan,  as  entirely  inapplicable  to 
large  insides. 

I  shall  omit  the  Persian  titles  of 
Serang,  Sultaun,&c.  and  adopt  as  near 
as  may  be',  the  corresponding  terms  in 
English,  as  more  intelligible. 

The  court  being  solemnly  assembled, 
seated,  and  served  with  pipes  and  cof- 
fee, the  charges  were  brought  forward 
and  read  aloud  by  the  secretary,  JMini- 
kin,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  nasal  mo- 
notony of  which  the  language  is  so  pe- 
culiarly susceptible. 

The  indictment,  or  accusation,  is 
against  Ensign  Chubby,  of  the  sweet- 
meat battalion,  and  is  divided  into  three 
separate  charges  of  misdemeanour. 

First,  for  most  improper,  indecent, 
disorderly  behaviour  in  the  public  ba- 
zaar, having  walked  across  the  same 
without  a  veil  contrary  to  all  moral  dis- 
ci[)line,  or  the  strict  decorum  of  deport- 
ment absolutely  imposed  on  all  officers 
of  the  rank  of  Ensign  Chubby. 

Secondly,  for  unofficer  and  unlad}- 
like  conduct,  totally  subversive  of  all 
military  discipline,  in  wantonly  and 
cruelly    wounding    Corporal  Dimple  i 
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and  ill  using  imlelicnte  language  to  Ma- 
jor Rosebud  of  the  laundry  department, 
an  oliicer  of  irreproachable  reputation, 
undeniable  virtue,  and  mother  of  a 
large  family  by  a  lawful  husband,  from 
V  hose  violent  temper  and  cruel  stick  the 
IVIajor  had  every  thing  to  fear,  had  this 
slanderous  imputation  reached  his  ears. 

Thirdly,  that,  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain suspicions  excited  by  the  frequent 
absence  of  Ensien  Chubby  from  duty, 
without  assigning  sufficient  cause,  a  ju- 
ry of  discreet  matronly  officers  had 
been  appointed  to  examine  the  case  ; 
who,  after  the  most  careful  investiga- 
tion, report  the  aforesaid  ensign  to  be 
some  months  advanced  in  a  state,  utter- 
ly unbecoming  the  character  of  a  single 
officer  and  girl  of  honour. 

Upon  the  first  charge,  it  was  clearly 
proved,  by  the  testimonies  of  Captains 
Sloe-eye  and  Beauty,  confirmed  by  Ser- 
jeant Languish,  that  on  Thursday,  the 
6th  of  last  moon,  at  or  about  the  first 
hour,  after  calling  mid-day  prayers,  Kn- 
sign  Chubby  walked  twice  across  the 
jeweller's  bazaar  with  a  veil  immodestly 
arranged,  and  only  partially  covering 
the  face  with  one  corner  of  it ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  nose  at  least,  and  one  eye 
of  the  said  ensign,  being  absolutely  ex- 
posed to  the  public  gaze.  Moreover, 
that  on  turning  the  corner,  just  by  the 
shawl-mender's  stall,  leading  to  Has- 
san Ali  Mirza's,  the  said  Ensign  stop- 
ped, and  familiarly  conversed,  full  five 
minutes,  with  a  He  Serjeant  of  the 
Shegaughies,  then  quartered  in  town  or 
passing  through.  The  facts  being 
clearly  proved,  the  guilt  of  the  Ensign 
was  fully  established. 

Upon  the  second  charge  the  following 
facts  were  advanced,  and  most  distinctly 
proved  by  a  number  of  reputable  wit- 
nesses. The  respectable  Major,  whose 
superior  knowledge  and  skill  in  all 
kinds  of  needle  work  is  undisputed  and 
admired  by  the  whole  corps,  was  kind- 
ly giving  some  instructions,  how  to  cut 
out  six  chemises  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage from  a  piece  of  Indian  muslin,  to 
Corporal  Dimple,  who  had  undertaken 
to  make  and  embroider  them  down  the 
front  with  the  new  Ispahaun  pattern, 
for  the  larly  Fatima.  Ensign  Chubby 
entered  the  chamber,  and  commenced 
conversation  so  as  to  bring  a  blush  into 
t!ie  cheeks  of    every    young    soldier 


present.  The  Ensign  continued  in  the 
same  strain  for  a  considerable  period ; 
at  the  same  time  throwing  on  one  side 
the  scissors;  wilfiillv  burning  a  thread 
paper  of  green  silk ;  at  last,  heating 
the  Major's  best  chased  silver  thimble 
in  the  mangal,  and  privately  and  ma- 
liciously replacing  it  at  the  moment 
that  the  honest  corporal  looked  out  a 
superfine  needle  to  backstitch  the  left 
hand  gusset  of  the  second  chemise.  A 
horrid  wound  was  inflicted  upon  the 
sewing  finger  of  the  unfortunate  corpo- 
ral ;  the  celebrated  Bandinjon  cata- 
plasm was  speedily  provided  and  ap- 
plied by  the  active  exertions  of  the 
party ;  but  unfortunately  without  that 
happy  success  which  so  frequently  at- 
tends the  operation  of  this  far-famed 
remedy.  The  suffering  object  of  this 
diabolical  joke  remains  yet  incapable 
of  duty,  civil  or  military;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  lad}'  Fatima  is  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  clean  linen.  No 
superior  officer  could  witness  such  out- 
rageous conduct  without  giving  a  rep- 
rimand to  the  offender,  which,  although 
couched  in  perfect  genteel  and  lady- 
like language,  provoked  a  most  flip- 
pant reply.  Finally,  that  the  slanderous 
tongue  of  the  aforesaid  Ensign  dared  in 
the  presence  of  numerous  witnesses  to 
contaminate  the  name  of  «he  virtuous 
Major  with  an  odious  appellation. 

To  the  third  charge,  the  person  of 
the  ensign  bore  sufficient  testimony  of 
guilt.  Accordingly  the  court  found 
the  prisoner  guilty  on.  all  and  each  of 
the  accusations  ;.  and  without  hesita- 
tion, unanimously  declared  their  ver- 
dict. The  president,  Colonel  Simper, 
of  the  kitchen  guard,  a  chaste  maiden 
officer  advanced  in  years,  after  a  most 
delicate  and  pathetic  discourse  on  the 
loveliness  of  virtue,  in  which  the  spot- 
less purity  of  conduct  requisite  to  em- 
bellish the  character  of  a  young  soldier 
was  finely  illustrated,  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  the  court :  That  Ensign 
Chubby,  of  the  sweetmeat  battalion,  be 
degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  rendered  incapable  of  ever 
again  bearing  a  commission.  The 
court,  in  the  mean  time,  to  prevent  dis- 
grace to  the  corps,  will  take  care  to 
provide  a  husband  suitable  to  the  pres- 
ent rank  of  the  Kite  Ensign. 
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In  consequence  of  this  trial,  the  fol- 
lowing general  orders  have  been  issued 
and  enforced  through  the  whole  harem. 
That  no  officer  capable  of  bc;iring  chil- 
dren shall  presume  to  frequent  the  ba- 
zaars, markets,  or  other  public  places, 
without  being  attended  by  a  reputable 
old  woman.  It  is  also  highly  recom- 
mended to  young  officers  to  wear  the 
Indian  corsets,  for  the  better  preserva- 
tion of  their  shapes.. 

The  practice  of  soldiers  suckling 
their  children  on  parade,  having  intro- 
duced various  and  considerable  disor- 
ders in  the  discipline  requisite  for  all 


good  troops,  male  and  female;  the 
same  is  strictly  forbidden  from  this  day. 
Nevertheless,  th »  king  of  kings,  ever 
careful  of  the  well-beiiig  of  his  army, 
condescends,  in  iiis  excelling  bounty, 
to  grant  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
leave  of  absenc:  to  all  soldiers  seven- 
moons  gone  with  child,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  coninid,  and  suckling  the 
said  child  dr.rinj  its  tenderest  infancy; 
provided  alwayj  that  the  same  be  law- 
fully begotten  iij  wedlock,  and  that  no 
disparagement  be  brought  upon  the 
corps  by  its  biith. 

Teheran.  J.  W.  W. 


(Europ.  Mag.) 

SKEITCKES  OF  SOCIETY., 

tETTER    V. 
From  Sir  Charles  Darnley,  Bart,  to  the   Marquis  ile  ITermont. 


Paris. 
HY  DEAR  MARQUIS, 

ID  y  the  assistance  of  your  numerous 
■^  and  flattering  recommendations, 
I  begin  to  make  my  way  in  French  so- 
ciet}^  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  obli- 
gations I  owe  you  in  this  respect,  for  I 
find  my  countrymen  are  not  very  popu- 
lar in  this  city;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  small  number  of  persons 
of  exalted  rank,  who,  by  peculiar  fa- 
vour, are  still  admitted,  the  doors  of 
the  most  respectable  Parisians  are  shut 
against  the  English.  Had  I  not,  there- 
fore, possessed  such  a  talisman,  as  the 
name  of  your  friend  bestows  on  me,  I 
must  have  been  satisfied  in  dividing  my 
mornings  between  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  and  the  promenades  of  the 
Thuilleries  and  Bois  de  Bologne ;  and 
my  evenings  between  the  theatres,  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  the  gaming-houses. 
Such  is  the  manner  in  which  two-thirds 
of  British  travellers  consume  their  time 
in  this  town  ;  and  such,  and  such  only, 
are  the  opportunities  they  enjoy  of  ex- 
amining your  national  character. 

I,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  hospi- 
t-ably  entertained  at  several  houses; 
and,  in  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  country,  have 
already  reconciled  myself  to  many 
which,  at  first,  seemed  either  extraor- 
dinary or  improper. — For  instance  : 
findinc;,  in  the  commencement  of  mv 


career,  that  onl  y  an  Iiour  was  allotted 
to  dinner  (whi(  h  1  confess  still  appears 
to  me  too  short  a  period  for  that  meal, 
if  conversation  and  not  '.he  mere  grati- 
fication of  the  appetite  brings  friends 
together  on  such  occasions,)  and  ob- 
serving that  your  countrymen  immedi- 
ately after  these  hasty  repasts,  hurried 
away  to  pay  a  round  of  visits,  I  began 
to  suspect  that  the  French  w'ere  quite 
insensible  of  tbose  pleasures  from  which 
we  derive  our  best  enjoyments, — I 
mean  the  charms  of  a  domestic  circle. 
In  acquiring  u  more  correct  knowledge 
of  your  habits,  I  perceive  my  mistake, 
and  acknowledge  that  the  difference 
between  the  usages  of  the  two  nations 
in  this  respect,  is  more  in  the  name 
than  the  reality.  Perhaps  it  is  true, 
that  it  happems  oftener  to  an  English- 
man than  to  a  Frenchman,  to  spend 
his  evenings  with  his  wife  and  children, 
without  any  company,  and  with  only 
those  amuseiaients  which  conversation, 
books,  or  nausic  afford.  But  if  the 
soirees  of  a  Parisian  sire  not  exclusive- 
ly devoted  to  the  inmates  of  his  family, 
he  does  not  pass  thenn  with  strangers. 
The  visitors  whom  \\v  receives,  or  the 
persons  in  calling  on  whom  he  passes 
the  hours  after  dinner,  are  generally 
either  his  near  relations,  or  old  and 
long-tried  friends.  lie  seldom  stays 
by  his  own  fire-side,    unless  it  is   enli- 
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voned  by  tliC  prcsc^nce  of  some  one 
whom  lie  sincerely  loves ;  but  when 
he  (joes  from  home,  it  is  to  enjoy  the 
society'  of  those  who  are  endeared  to 
him  by  the  ties  of  blood,  or  by  those  of 
the  tenderest  attachment,  or  not,  as  is 
the  case  too  often  wh;;n  we  go  into  the 
world  in  London,  to  mix  in  heartless 
crowds  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
persons,  whom  vanity,  and  not  affec- 
tion, brings  together. 

Indeed^  the  manner  in  which  the 
claims  of  kindred  and  ancient  friend- 
ship are  attended  to,  in  this  country,  is 
l)ighly  honourable  to  the  national  cha- 
racter. Nothing,  I  am  told,  is  more 
rare  than  a  disagreement  between  pa- 
rents and  children.  The  remotest  de- 
grees of  relationship  are  respectfully 
remembered,  and  the  uearcr  ones  are 
considered  almost  sacred.  Indeed,  it 
is  delightful,  in  the  centre  of  a  dissipa- 
ted  city,  and  in  the  highest  circles  of 
its  society,  to  hear  those  who  compose 
them  addressing  each  other  by  the 
primitive  but  affectionate  titles  of  fa- 
ther, mother,  uncle,  au8t,  or  cousin. — 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  it  may 
be  said,  with  truth,  that  if  a  French- 
man goes  oftener  abroad  than  an  Eng- 
lishman, when  abroad  tJie  Frenchman 
is  more  at  home. — His  wife  and  chil- 
dren may  not  occupy  so  much  of  his 
time,  but  his  parents  and  near  relations 
see  him  much  oftener.  Hence,  too, 
arises  another  amiable  tiait,  which  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  remarking, — I 
mean  the  general  respect  which  is  paid 
to  agr.  Instead  of  persons  advanced 
in  life  being  neglected  and  rarely  invi- 
ted into  company  (which  I  fear  are 
faults  of  commission  and  omission 
equally  common  in  England,)  I  find 
them  admitted  into  all  parties  in  France, 
and  received  with  every  testimony  of 
marked  and  becoming  respect.  The 
youngest  and  most  dissipated  coxcomb 
of  Paris  will  offer  his  arm  to  a  matron 
of  seventy,  if,  in  crossing  the  room,  her 
tottering  step  betrays  her  need  of  such 
assistance  :  nor  will  his  politeness  cease, 
till  he  has  led  her  to  an  armed  chair, 
drawn  a  footstool  near  her,  and  placed 
her  work-bag  on  the  table  before  her. 
Nor  have  I  ever  seen  here  such  scenes, 
as  I  fear  you  have  too  frequently  occa- 
sion to  remark  al  our  balls  in  London, 


— I  mean,  two  or  three  giddy  girls 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  their  partners, 
and  making  their  way  to  the  supper- 
room,  in  high  glee  and  spirits,  vviiile 
their  respectable  mother,  alone  and  un- 
protected, seems  scarcely  remembered, 
and  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  fashiona- 
ble, but  ill-mannered  crowd.  But  af- 
ter making  these  concessions,  which 
truth  and  justice  demand,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  remark  another  trait  in 
your  national  character  of  a  different 
description,  which  1  was  led  to  observe, 
by  being  accidentally  present  at  a  curi- 
ous scenv^,  which  I  shall  now  relate  : — 
I  must  begin  by  telling  you  that 
I  have  learnt  to  conform  myself  to  the 
usages  of  this  country,  and  now  make 
a  round  of  daily  visits  with  all  the  reg- 
ularity of  a  London  physician.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  while  paying 
my  respects  to  your  friend  the  Countess 
de ,  1  found  a  large  party  assem- 
bled, and  busily  engaged  in  a  conver- 
sation, which  my  arrival  by  no  means 
interrupted;  for  you  know,  that,  in  a 
Parisian  circle,  every  thing  is  openly 
discussed,  whether  it  relates  to  the  in- 
gredients of  a  medicine,  or  the  effects 
which  it  has  produced — to  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  court-dress,  or  to  that  of  a 
wedding — to  the  hiring  of  a  servant  or 
a  house,  or  to  some  occurrence  deeply 
affecting  the  fortunes  or  the  affections 
of  the  parties.  Well,  I  found  that  the 
present  discussion  related  to  a  splendid 
gala,  for  which  the  Countess  had  sent 
out  cards  of  invitation,  and  which  is 
given  in  honour  of  the  approaching 
nuptials  of  her  lovely  daughter  with  the 

Marquis  de .     Now   the  report  of 

this  intended  gala  having  reached  the 

ears  of  the  young  Diichcsse  de , 

she  became  extremely  anxious  to  ob- 
tain a  ticket,  because,  as  the  company 
invited  are  to  assume  on  this  occasion, 
the  costume  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
IVth.,  she  had  the  vanity  to  think  that 
her  person  was  particularly  suited  to 
the  dress  usually  given  in  the  pictures 
of  those  days  to  "  La  licUe  GahrieUeP 
— Not  being  known  to   the   Countess, 

she  applied  to  the  Chevalier  do , 

(who  is  the  intimate  iViend  of  both  la- 
dies) and  he  willingly  undertook  the 
task,  which  he  was  now  endeavouring 
to  execute.     In  answer  to  his  request 
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of  an  invitation  for  the  Duchess,  the  masquerade  which  she  is  soon  to  give  ; 
Countess  rather  coldly  answered,  "  that  and  by  way  of  obviating  every  diOiciil- 
tlie  entertainment  was  solely  given  to  ty  on  the  score  of  ceiemony,  before  the 
her  intimate  acquaintance,  and  that  evening  of  your^c'/f,  she  will  leave  her 
she  had  not  the  honour  of  perceiving  card  at  your  door/' 
the  name  of  the  Duchess  in  that  list."  The  Chevalier  had  now  touched  the 

''  On  which  list  ?''  rejoined  the  Che-  magic  chord,  (for  those  weekly  parties 
valier  (^who  would  not  be  deterred  from  had  long  been  the  subject  of  many  an 
his  object)  "•  No  person  is  more  ambi-  anxious  wish  in  the  bosom  of  the  (.'oun- 
tious  of  appearing  than  her  for  whom  I  tess)  her  frigid  word  mais  was  no  more 
apply."  repeated — every  scruple  vanished — the 

'*  The  Duchess  is  very  polite,"  said  lady  smiled — the  ticket  was  sij;ued, 
the  lady  of  the  house. — "  Mais.^'  sealed,  and  delivered,  and  M.  Le  Clie- 

"  Mais  !  what  ?"  interrupted  the  valier  hastened  away  to  the  expecting 
Chevalier ;  "  You  can  have  no  objec-  Duchess,  not  more  pleased  at  having 
lion  to  visit  the  Duchess  ;  for,  though  executed  his  commission  than  the  Coun- 
beautiful,  you  know  her  character  is  tess  seemed  to  be  at  having  made  so 
irreproachable."  profitable   a   bargain.       Now,  though 

"  Undoubtedly,"  answered  the  Coun-  there  was  no  harm  in  all  this,  it  dis- 
tess  ;  "  and  on  any  other  occasion  I  closed  a  characteristic  trait,  and  shews 
should  be  proud  to  have  the  honour  of  that  such  is  the  ardour  of  the  French, 
being  presented  to  the  Duchess. —  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  that  even  the 
Mnis."  proudest  of  them  are  disposed  to  make 

"  For  God's  sake,"  exclaimed  the  a  sacrifice  of  every  feeling  of  delicacy, 
Chevalier,  again  interrupting  her,  "  give  when  amusement  ofi'ers  its  seductive  bait, 
me  no  more  of  these  chilling  mais,  but  Here,  in  spite  of  the  unaltered  pre- 
let  us  come  to  a  proper  understanding,  judices  of  your  haute  noblesse  against 
— T  need  not  remind  you,  that  with  the  the  very  name  of  trade,  two  ladies 
single  exception  of  your  own,  the  Du-  of  the  highest  rank  were  seen  bar- 
chess  keeps  the  most  agreeable  house  tering  ball  against  ball,  with  all  the 
at  Paris.  Her  weekly  parties  are  de-  trading  spirit  and  manceuvring  adroit- 
lightful,  and  she  authorises  me  to  say,  ness  which  commercial  men  display 
that  if  you  will  gratify  her  in  this  par-  when  exchanging  bales  of  cotton  for 
ticular  instance,  she  will  be  happy  to  hogsheads  of  claret,  or  loads  of  iron  tin- 
invite  you  and  your  fair  daughter  to  cargoes  of  East  or  West  Indian  pro- 
these  her  regular  soirees,  and  also  to  a    duce.   Adieu.         Charles  Daunley. 


LETTE 

From  the  Marquis  de  Vermont, 

London. 
MV  DEAR  DARNLEY, 

XT  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find, 
both  from  your  own  letters,  and 
from  those  of  my  correspondents,  that 
you  have  already  made  yourself  popu- 
lar in  those  circles  to  which  it  has  been 
ray  good  fortune  to  be  the  accidental 
cause  of  first  introducing  you.  My 
national  vanity,  too,  is  much  gratified 
in  drawing  from  you  an  acknowledg- 
ment, that  if  we  have  many  foibles,  we 
have  still  some  virtues. 

As  your  residence  lengthens  amongst 
us,  and  consequently  your  knowledge 
of  our  habits,  I  flatter  myself  that  you 
will  discover  other  objects  deserving 
your  commendation  ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  in  spite  of  the  caricature 


R  VI. 

,  to  Sir  Charles  Darnley,  Bart. 

drawn  in  one  of  your  letters  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  suppose  marriages  to 
be  contracted  amongst  us,  you  will  dis- 
cover that  examples  of  conjugal  felicity 
are  at  least  as  common  at  Paris  as  in 
London. 

If  my  letters  have  been  of  any  use 
to  you,  the  obligation  has  been  amply- 
repaid  by  the  benefit  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  your  recommendations  in 
London.  1  have  already  received  so 
many  invitations  to  the  hospitable  ta- 
bles of  your  friends,  that  I  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
manner  in  which  the  English  associate 
together  on  these  occasions.  I  have 
by  accident  visited  at  the  houses  of  per- 
sons in  very  different  situations  of  life, 
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antJ  probably  of  very  diflerent  fortunes  ; 
and  nothing  has  surprised  me  more, 
than  to  observe  in  all  of  them  a  similar 
character.  I  have  dined  in  the  fami- 
lies of  merchants,  lawyers,  physicians, 
private  gentlemen,  privy-counsellors, 
and  peers,  without  remarking  any  dis- 
tinguishing circuaistance,  which  could 
have  shewn  the  class  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belongt'd.  Every  where  I 
find  a  ])arty  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  per- 
sons, who  are  usbered  from  the  draw- 
ing-room to  the  eating-parlour  with 
heraldic  precision,  according  to  the 
rank  which  each  individual  is  by  law 
entitled  to  claim.  Every  where  nu- 
merous tapers,  held  in  lofty  candelabra, 
or  lamps  in  classical  shapes,  diffuse  a 
brilliant  light.  Every  where  cham- 
pagne sparkles  in  the  silver  ice-pails, 
wliile  innumerable  other  wines  of  the 
rarest  kind,  and  richest  flavour,  are 
handed  round  in  troublesome  profusion. 

Every  where  two  copious  services, 
with  various  removes,  appear  on  dishes 
of  embossed  plate,  or  on  those  of  the 
most  beautiful  china,  and  are  followed 
by  a  dessert  of  equal  magnificence. 
Every  where  the  attendants  are  nu- 
merous and  well  dressed,  and  every 
where  reigns  that  corresponding  neat- 
ness and  propriety  which  so  peculiarly 
distinguish  youi-  establishments. 

Now,  though  wealth  is  very  gene- 
rally diffused  in  this  country,  I  cannot 
understand  how  all  those  persons, 
among  whom  this  wealth  must  have 
fallen  In  very  different  proportions, 
contrive  to  live  with  equal  splendour 
and  expense.  j1  propos  de  la  cuisine, 
you  must  pardon  me  for  observing,  that 
the  desire  of  adopting  not  only  the  style 
of  our  eating,  but  also  the  names  of  our 
dishes,  (which  is  so  prevalent  as  to  be- 
come almost  a  rage)  leads  your  ladies 
and  gentlemen  into  as  many  mistakes 
in  talking  of  them,  as  their  cooks  com- 
mit in  the  composition  of  these  favour- 
ite articles.  Thus  at  one  dinner  I  was 
asked  to  help  the  huUi/  bvcf,  at  another 
I  was  offered  a  cutU  of  mutton,  and  at 
a  third  I  was  assured  the  raggoo  veal 
was  excellent,  yet  the  persons  from 
whose  lips  fell  these  barbarisms  were, 
in  other  respects,  neither  vulgar  nor  il- 
literate. 

After  acknowledging  the  expensive 


hospitality  with  which  strangers  are 
received  in  England,  and  the  taste  and 
elegance  which  the  entertainments  giv- 
en by  the  higher  ranks  in  this  country 
display,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  ray 
praises  can  go  no  farther. 

It  does  indeed  seem  to  me  most  ex- 
traordinary, that,  at  tables  where  such 
large  sums  are   lavished  in   procuring 
every  possible  gratification  for  the   eye 
and  appetite,  no  regard  should  be  paid 
to  the  mutual  taste  and  feeli7igs  of  the 
guests.     I  see  every  day  the  most  glar- 
ing incongruities  of  this  kind  at  houses, 
the  owners  of  which  would  think  them- 
selves mortified  and  degraded,  if  their 
servants  committed  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from   received   usage,  in   the  ar- 
rangement of  the  various  luxuries  with 
which  their  table   is  loaded.     Thus  I 
have  remarked  a  beautiful  and  lively 
young  girl  seated  between   a  superan- 
nuated beau  and  a  prim  doctor  of  di- 
vinity.    A  blue-stocking  belle,  with  a 
giddy  ofilcer  of  the  guards  on  one  side, 
and  a  fox-hunting  squire  on  the  other 
— a  lady  of  the  evangelical  school  next 
a  professed  libertine,  a  talkative   and 
speculative  widow  near  a  married  man, 
(who  was  also  deaf,)  and  a  violent  op- 
positionist by  the  side  of  a  peer  in  of- 
fice.    I  have  seen  an  author  condemn- 
ed to  have  for  his  neighbour,  the  known 
writer  of  a  critique,   under  the  severity 
of  which   he  was  still  smarting ;  and 
two  Frenchmen  placed  side  by  side, 
who,   though    both   emigrants  to  this 
country',  were  driven  hither  by  the  vio- 
lence of  their   opposite  opinions,  the 
one  for  his  unabated  attachment  to  the 
fallen  Napoleon,  and  the  other  for  his 
ultra-zeal  in  the   cause  of  legitimacy. 
In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  comical 
than  the  confusion  produced  by  sucii 
ill-assorted  parties,  and  I  have  some- 
times been  half  tempted  to  suspect  that 
the  giver  of  theyt'^e  had  amused  him- 
self in   bringing  together  the  persons 
least  suited  to  each  other. 

The  natural  consequence  of  the  little 
attention  paid  to  the  selection  of  the 
company  is,  that  at  these  great  dinners 
there  is  but  little  conversation,  and  ex- 
cept for  professed  gluttons  no  real  en- 
joyment. Indeed,  1  i'lud,  that  while 
the  ladies  remain  at  tabic,  a  certain 
number  of  common  place  questions  are 
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So  often  repeated,  in  lieu  of  the  sensi- 
ble remarks  which  1  expected  from  the 
well  informed  tLn^lish,  that  I  am  no 
less  tired  of  hearing  thrm  re-echoed 
than  of  receiving  the  circular  visits  of 
the  servants,  who  plague  one  almost 
every  five  minutes,  with  the  off(>r  of 
some  fresh  kind  of  beverage.  The  in- 
terrogations I  allude  to  are,  with  very 
little  variation,  as  follow  : — Will  you 
do  me  the  honour  of  taking  a  glass  of 
wine  with  me  ?  Do  you  prefer  Sauterne 
or  Hermitage  ?  Champagne  or  Hock  ? 
Were  yon  at  the  Opera  last  night  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  new  ballet  ? 
What  news  have  you  from  Paris  ?  Do 
you  like  England  ?  Are  you  going  to 
Lady  Bell  Barebone's  quadrille,  or 
Lady  Lappet's  "  At  Home  ?" 

When  the  moment  arrives  at  which, 
according  to  your  ungallant  customs, 
the  female  part  of  the  company  disap- 
pears, those  who  remain  become,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  so,  more  at  their  ease, 
and  less  disposed  to  formality.  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  never  yet  witnessed 
one  of  those  Bacchanalian  scenes,  the 
dread  of  which  formerly  made  a  jour- 
ney to  this  country  appear  an  object  of 
horror  to  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman. 
Still  it  seems  strange  that  the  absence 
of  that  sex  (whose  presence  every 
where  is  the  signal  of  pleasure)  should 
here  act  as  a  charm  in  unbending  the 
heart  of  John  Bull.  But  though  on 
these  occasions  your  countrymen  throw 
aside  their  gravity,  they  do  not  become 
either  more  entertaining  or  more  deco- 
rous, and  I  have  often  heard  a  kind  of 
conversation  at  the  best  tables,  such  as 
in  France  would  only  be  tolerated  at 
the  mess  of  a  garrison  town,  or  among 
professed  debauchees  in  their  moments 
of  secret  and  vicious  indulgence. 

An  English  gentleman,  free  from  all 
prejudices,  who  has  often  given  me  ve- 
ry valuable  information,  assures  me 
that  expensive  entertainments  are  given 
by  many  who  can  but  ill  afford  them, 
and  as  the  grand  object  is  to  repay 
those  entertainments  of  which  they  have 
already  partaken,  and  to  challenge  simi- 
lar invitations  from  those  whom  they 
are  ambitious  of  visiting,  they  crowd 
together  as  many  guests  as  possible,  se- 
lecting them,  not  according  to  their  so- 
cial qualities,  but  as  policy  or  vanity 


dictates,  after  examining  the  lcd<^er  ac- 
count in  which  thoy  regularly  enter  their 
parties,  past,  expected,  and  to  come. 

Indeed  my  informant  goes  farther, 
and  pretends  that  first  and  second- 
hand dinners  are  quite  common  in 
London,  that  is  to  say,  two  feasts  are 
given  in  the  sanie  week.  To  the  first 
all  the  highest  titled  and  wealthiest  of 
the  donor's  acquaintance  are  exclusive- 
ly invited  ;  and  to  the  second  (which 
is  simply  a  hash  of  the  former  repast) 
his  poorer  and  more  distant  connexions 
and  country  cousins,  mixed  up,  per- 
haps with  some  needy  Scotch  lords, 
who  are  reserved  for  the  inferior  ban- 
quet, in  order  to  excite  the  wonder  and 
respect  of  the  rest  of  t!ie  company. 
My  friend  has  described  one  of  these 
scenes  in  some  lines  which,  with  his 
permission,  I  shall  now  venture  to  tran- 
scribe : — 

If  with  limited  means  you  wmiUt  make  a  display, 
Come  listen  to  me  and  I'll  show  you  the  way  ; 
Pick  acquaintance  with  persons  of  fashion  and  state, 
I  mean  such  as  arc,  or  who  t/iink  themseh'es  great  ; 
Foronrfolks  ofdistinction,hi{jh  rank,and  liiufh  birth. 
Mix  strangely  with  some  of  the  basest  on  earth  ; 
And  those  counterfeit  great  ones  pa«  current.I'm  told, 
Just  as  pieces  of  piper  ivere  taken  for  gold. — 
Hire  a  house  in  the  purlieus  of  To7!,  and  take  care 
That  it  stands  in  a  street  near  some  smart-sounding 

square  : 
Such  as  Hanover,  Grosvenor,  or  Portman  at  least, 
Then  make  your  arrangements  for  giving  a  feast. 
Of  your  room  and  your  table  first  measure  the  feet. 
To  see  if  a  score  of  theso  dons  you  can  seat. 
Wedged  together  like  slaves  in  a  ship,  for  you  know 
The  object  you  aim  at  's  not  comfort  but  show  ; 
Next,  send  out  your  cards,  and  reuiembtr  their  si-zr 
Is  a  thing  which  by  no  means  you  ought  to  despise  ; 
For  a  large  printed  card,  like  a  thunderiug  knock, 
Announces  a  person  of  no  vulgar  stock  ; 
And  after  inviting  lords,  dandies,  and  wits. 
With  some  belles,  and  a  few  of  the  feed-giving  cits. 
Let  your  board,  deek'd  by  cu/j'jnjer/ranfsi.y  display 
As  per  contract  agreed  on,  des  plats  raisonnes  ; 
And  so  having  made  on  tliat  day  a  great  dash. 
You  may  ask  your  old  friends  on  the  next  to  a  hash  ; 
For  these  Frenchmen  a  plan  economic  pursue, 
And  out  of  one  dinner,  contrive  to  pinch  two. 
To  be  sure  it  may  happen,that  things  may  go  wrong ; 
That  the  fisli  may  be  sta!e,or  the  soup  not  too  strong; 
That  the  satices  prove  sour,  and  the  cream  rather  acid  } 
nut  keep  yotirown  secret,  dear  Sir,  and  be  placid  ; 
Your  second-hand  guests  (furm'd  of  quizzes  who  dine 
At  heme  on  boii'd  chickens,  roast  beef,  or  cold  chinej 
In  spite  of  wry  faces  will  cram  and  suppose 
That  ail  faults  are  the  faults  of  their  taste  or  their 

nose. 
And  if  the  next  morning  their  stomachs  should  rue. 
The  honour  aPow'd  them  of  feasting  with  you. 
They'll  think  it  a  tax,  tho'  discover'd  too  late, 
Which  the  little  must  pay  when  they  mis  with  the 
great. 
21  ATHENEUJI    VOL.  13. 
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Aft(M-  saying  so  much  above  respect- 
ing the  dinner-parties  of  London,  I 
must  add  a  (aw  words  on  the  assemblies 
witii  which  they  aregenerally  concluded. 
Here,  again,  as  a  Frenchman,  I  shall 
appear  ungrateful,  when  \  complain  of 
the  old  English  country-dance  having 
been  abandoned  for  one,  which  you 
now  call  the  qvadrillc,  but  which,  for- 
merly, in  your  rage  for  foreign  mis- 
names, you  used  to  style  the  cofillon, 
a  word  in  French,  which  expresses 
nothing  but  an  under-petticoat,  in 
which  sense  it  is  used  in  one  of  our  most 
ancient  ballads.  AVell,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  ffood  people  of  this  town 
have,  since  the  peace,  been  seized  with 
a  dausamnnia  Gallica.  Whenever 
persons  meet  of  both  sexes  within  the 
extensive  limits  of  this  over-grown  me- 
tropolis, no  matter  of  whom  the  com- 
pany consists,  a  qiindriUe  must  be  got 
up,  and  in  adjourning  from  the  dining 
to  the  drawing  room,  at  all  the  houses 
which  I  frequent,  I  am  sure  to  find  an 
exhibition  of  this  sort  already  begun — 
or  the  lady  of  the  mansion  using  all  her 
influence  with  the  young  men,  to  oflfer 
their  hands  in  this  dance  to  some  of  the 
many  anxiously  expecting  damsels. 

Though  nothing  can  be  prettier  than 
the  qiiadrille^wheu  correctly  and  grace- 
fully danced,  it  is  so  difficult  to  attain 
any  thing  like  perfection  in  the  perfor- 


mance, that,  even  at  Paris,  none  m  ake 
the  attempt  but  the  youngest  of  our 
beaux  and  belles  ;  and  those  who  do 
so,  devote  half  their  mornings  to  pre- 
vious rehearsals.  Is  it  surprising  then, 
that  in  I'-ngland  it  is  rarely  well  execu- 
ted ?  luflced,  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd to  the  eye  of  a  Frenchman  than 
to  see  eij;ht.  or,  at  most,  sixteen  per- 
sons of  different  ages  and  figures,  mo- 
nopolizing the  attention  of  a  numerous 
assembly,  while  some  unfortunate  girl, 
disappointed  of  a  partner,  plays,  unwil- 
lingly, the  part  of  the  musician  at  the 
piano-forte.  On  such  occasions,  it 
seems  ;o  me  that  this  fashion  has  the 
happy  effect  of  making  a  small  number 
of  individuals  ridiculous,  and  condemn- 
ing every  body  else  to  give  away  their 
evenings  in  apathy  and  ill-humour. 
But  before  I  conclude,  I  must  beg  you 
to  understand,  that  in  venturing  to  tell 
you  how  little  pleased  I  am  with  the 
ostentatious  entertainments  which  I 
have  attempted  to  describe,  I  am  far 
from  wishing  to  insinuate,  that  real 
hospitality  is  eflaced  from  the  list  of 
your  virtues  ;  for  though,  certainly,  a 
plain  dinner  has  now  become  as  rare  in 
London  as  a  plain  coat  was  formerly  at 
Paris,  I  have,  at  many  sumptuous  ban- 
quets, been  received  with  the  utmost 
cordiality  and  unafi'ected  kindness. 
Farewell.  De  Vermont. 


(London  Mag.) 
THE  MISCELLANY. 


We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers'with  a  regular  introduction  to  our  third  number  of  the 
the  Misrellany.  We  have  brought  it  into  life,  nursed  it  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  hence- 
forward it  must  shift  for  itself,  without  any  paternal  preface.  Wc  are  not  unfeeling — we 
are  not  monsters — but  we  know  when  to  wean  our  children, as  well  as  when  to  humor  them. 

Our  Miscellany  opens  this  montli  with  a  sonnet  from  a  correspondent,  whicli  is  fit  to 
shine  through  any  Miscellany  in  the  world.  How  gentle  and  soothing  it  is  !  How  did 
the  writer  arrive  at  it  ?     We  suppose  that  "  Silence  was  took  ere  she  was  ware." 


SONNET. — SILENCE. 

Thf.rk  is  a  silence  where  hath  been  no  sound, 
There  is  a  sileijce  where  no  sound  may  be, 
In  the  cold  grave — undor  the  deep  deep  sea, 

Or  in  wide  desart  where  no   life  is  found, 

Which  hath  been  mute,  and  still  nuist  sleep  profound  ; 
No  voice  is  hush'd, — no  life  treads  silently. 
But  clouds  and  cloudy  shadows  vi  ander  free, 

That  never  spoke — over  the  idle  ground  : 

But  in  ifrecn  ruins,  in  the  desolate    walls 
Of  antique  palaces,  where  Man  hath  been, 

Though  the  dun  fox,  or  wild  hyena,  calls. 
And  owls,  that  flit  continually  between. 

Shriek  to  the  echo,  and  the  low  winds  moan, 

There  the  true  Silence  is,  self-conscious  and  alouc- 


T. 
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MRS.    SIDDOXS'S    ABRIDGE 

It  much  repenteth  us  that  we  ever 
opened  this  book,  for  it  painfully 
proves  that  Airs.  Siddoiis  can  do  little 
things.  As  an  actress  she  towered  in 
our  recollections  far  above  her  sex,  and 
seemed  to  be  rather  some  inspired  God- 
dess of  Tragedy,  than  a  mere  woman 
subject  to  the  failings  of  her  kind. 
Her  name  ever  recalled  to  mind  her 
magic  powers,  and  you  thought  rather 
of  Lady  Macbeth,  than  of  any  one 
breatliing  the  same  air  with  you.  This 
precious  book  once  opened, — down 
goes  her  grandeur, — her  awful  image 
— like  a  broken  statue!  The  title  page 
has,  indeed,  the  wondrous  name, "  Mrs. 
Siddons," — but  that  name  is  preceded 
by  the  title  of  the  book,  and  what  a  ti- 
tle ; — "  The  story  of  our  First  Parents 
selected  from  Milton's  Paradise  Lost; 
for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons  !"  "  Is 
it  come  to  this.?"  Has  Mrs.  Siddons 
come  to  this  ?  Could  Mrs.  Siddons 
take  poor  Milton,  and  thus  "  first  cut 
the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs  ?" 
Could  she  thus  snip  up  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  into  what  Dr.  Kitchener 
would  call  thin  "  slices  ?"  Could  she 
really  condescend  to  become  an  author- 
ess on  the  strength  of  an  eighteen-pen- 
ny  copy  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  a  pair 
scissors?  Is  Lady  Macbeth  sunk  into 
the  telling  of  stories  about  our  first 
parents  ?     Alas  !  Is  Mrs.  Siddons,  in 


MENT    OP    PARADISE    LOST.* 

short,  destined  to  be  only  "  for  the  use 
of  Young  Persons  ?•' 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  something 
great  in  the  name  of  Siddons,  or  Mr. 
Murray  would  not  suffer  his  own  to 
follow  it  on  the  title  page,  or  to  be  con- 
nected with  so  miserabi^a  selection  as 
(he  present.  But  if  any  thing  were 
wanting,  besides  "  the  abstract,"  to  tar- 
nish the  brightness  of  such  a  name,  the 
Preface  would  amply  complete  the  ruin. 

Sarah  Siddons !  Who  is  Sarah 
Siddons  ?  Mercy  on  us,  is  this  the 
Christian  addition  to  the  grand  name 
of  Siddons  !  With  such  a  plain  every- 
day name,  we  only  wonder  how  she 
ever  awed  the  town  to  weep  at  her. 
Isabella  we  could  have  borne.  Con- 
stance, Katharine,  Volumnia,  would 
have  been  endurable.  Belvidera  we 
could  have  worshipped.  Indeed  we 
should  have  guessed  her  to  be  one  of 
these: — but  hard  Sarah  breaks  our 
very  hearts, — and,  do  what  we  will, 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  unchristian 
Christian  cognomen  ;  which,  indeed, 
defaces  the  statue  of  Tragedy,  so  long 
raised  in  our  minds.  We  grieve  at  it, 
as  we  should  at  reading,  "  Buy  War- 
ren's Blacking"'  on  the  walls  of  the 
Parthenon.  The  friends  who  caused 
this  book  to  be  printed  have  much  to 
answer  for.  ''  Oh  for  a  good  sound 
sleep,  and  so  forget  it !" 


THOUGHTS    ON    SCULrTURE. 

There  is  something  sublime  in  the  most  ruffled,  are  as  mute  as  Niobe 
pale  repose  of  fine  sculpture  :  colour  when  she  turned  to  stone  :  even  that 
is  as  noise  and  motion. — Harlequin  is  snorting  horse,  wild  and  fiery  as  he 
motley  and  active — but  a  statue  is  may  once  have  been,  distends  only 
a  thing  only  of  light  and  shade ;  and  a  breathless  nostril  to  the  air,  and  is 
stillness  and  silence  are  its  proper  at-  fixed  for  ever.  If  he  move  not  now, 
tributes,  and  the  first  inspiration  of  its  he  will  never  move  more,  so  much  he 
presence.  On  entering  the  repository  has  the  look  of  fierce  intent.  Theseus 
of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  the  voice  is  in-  sits  too,  as  if  he  would  never  rise  again  ; 
stantly  subdued  to  a  whisper,  and  the  but  in  him  you  inight  fancy  it  merely 
foot  is  restrained  in  its  tread;  there  is  the  fault  of  his  will.  This  repose 
no  occasion  for  the  written  requests  of  seems  the  proper  mood  of  a  statue.  It 
the  students  to  preserve  silence — it  will  should  be  pale  in  act,  as  pale  in  sub- 
keep  itself,  the  best  peace  officer  of  the  stance — either  above  or  beneath  all  vi- 
place.  \¥e  seem  to  be,  not  among  imi-  olence — too  rock-like  to  be  rudely  act- 
tations,  but  petrifactions  of  life,  and  feel  ed  on,  or  too  delicate  and  aerial,  too 
as  if  noise,  or  mirth,  or  ungentle  mo-  sylph-like  for  touch — too  pure  even  (as 
tion,  were  an  insult  to  their  constrained  it  seems)  to  be  stained  by  the  light.  I 
q'liotness.    The  most  impassioned,  the  remember   a   female  figure  of  this  na- 
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turp.  which  miglit  have  been  t  pcison- 
irtratioii   of  Silence, — a  ma! bio  meta- 

i)hor  of  Peace.  Alone,  and  still,  and 
lushefl.  it  stood  in  the  dark  of  a  long 
passage,  like  an  ombudied  twilight,  nol 
dead,  but  with  such  a  breathlos  life  as 
we  conceive  in  a  solemn  midnight  ap- 
parition ; — passionless,  yet  not  incapa- 
ble of  passion,  as  if  only  there  was  no 
cause  mighty  enough  in  this  world  to 
disturb   her  divine    rest.     There  she 


stood,  wiili  her  blank  eyes,+  gazing  na 
one  knew  whither — not  asleep, — but 
as  in  one  of  those  dreams  which  make 
up  the  life  of  gods,  blissful,  serene,  and 
eternal — herself  almost  a  dream,  she 
seemed  so  pale,  and  shadows,  and  un- 
real— as  unreal  as  if  only  framed  out 
of  moonlight,  or  (what  is  quite  possi- 
ble) only  the  fanciful  creation  of  my 
own  theory.  T. 


ORIGINAL    LETTER   FROM    GENERAL    WASHINGTON. 

The  following!:  is  an  authentic  letter  from  Gen.  Washington,  to  Doctor  Cochran,  Director- 
General  of  the  American  military  hospitals  during  the  revolutionarv  war.  It  is  a  play- 
ful and  humorous  invitation  to  dinner,  and  is  curious  enough,  nhen  we  consider  it  as 
coming-  from  the  emancipator  of  a  hemisphere.  It  certainly  shows  that  the  writer  did 
not  justly  merit  the  reproach  which  has  sometimes  been  cast  on  him  of  his  possessing 
a  cold  and  unsocial  temper. 

West  Point  August  16,  1779-  to  cut  a  ficfure  (and  this,   I  presume  he 

Dear   Doctor, — I  have  asked  lAJrs.  will  attempt  to  do  to  morrow),  we  have 

Cochran  and  Mrs.   Livingston  to  dine  two  beef  steak  pies  or  dishes  of  ciabs 

with  me  to-morrow  ;  but  ought  I  not  to  in   addition,  one   on    each  side  of  the 

apprise  them  of  their  fare?     As  I  hate  centre  dish,  dividing  the  space,  and  re- 

deception  even  where  imagination  is  ducing  the   distance  between  dish  and 

concerned,  1  will.  dish  to  about  six  feet,   which,  without 

It  is  needless  to  premise  that  my  ta-  them,   would   be  nearly  twelve  apart, 

ble  is  large  enough  to  hold  the  ladies —  Of  late,  he  has  had  the  surprising  luck, 

of  this    they  had   ocular  proof  yester-  to  discover  that  apples  will  make  pies  ; 

day.     To  say  how  it  is  usually  covered  and  it's  a  question,  if  amidst  theviolence 

is  rather  more  essential,  and  this  shall  of  his  efforts,  we  do  not  get  one  of  ap- 

be  the  purport  of  my  letter.  pies,  instead  of  having  both  of  beef. 

Since  my  arrival  at  this  happy  spot,         If  the   ladies  can   put  up  with  such 

we  have    had   a   ham,    sometimes    a  entertainment,  and  submit  to  partake  of 

shoulder  of  bacon  to  grace  the  head  of  it  on   plates,  once  tin,   but  now   iron 

the  table — a  piece  of  roast  beef  adorns  (not  become  so  bi/  the  labour  ofscour- 

the  foot,  and  a  small  dish  of  greens  or  ing)  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  them, 
beans  (almost  imperceptible)  decorates        I  am   dear  Sir,  your  most   obedient 

the  centre.   When  the  cook  has  a  mind  Servant.  George  Washington. 


MEIKLE    SANDIE    GORDON    AND    WEE    SANDIE    GORDON. 

In  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  the   chief    The   two  stewards   had   other  views; 


of  the  name  of  Gordon,  a  good  soldier 
and  a  steady  Catholic,  resid(-d  chiefly 
abroad,  leaving  his  Scottish  lands  to 
the  care  of  two  stewards  of  his  own 
clan,  distinguished  among  the  peasantry 
by  the  names  of  Meikle  Sandie  Gor- 
don and  Wee  Sandie  Gordon.  It  hap- 
pened that  one  Ramsay  rented  a 
small  farm  on  the  Gordon's  estate; 
and  though  the  land  was  stony,  and 
rank  with  broom  and  thistles,  it  was  his 
own  birth-place,  and  that  of  his  ances- 


tors, so  he  wished  the  lease  renewed. 

+  These  blank  eyrs  (»  hevein  there  is  no  indication  of  the  pupil)  are  (he  true  eyes  of  sculpture, 
vour  own, " 
ue  future, 


they  refused  to  renew  the  lease,  and 
the  old  farmer  was  about  to  emigrate, 
when  his  Grace  of  (iordon  came  un- 
expectedly from  abroad;  he  asked  tor, 
and  obtained,  an  audience.  He  told 
his  story,  tradition  says,  in  a  way  so 
characteristic  and  graphic,  that  the  no- 
ble landlord  was  highly  pleased :  he 
renewed  the  lease  with  his  own  hand, 
and  invited  him  to  dinner.  The  good 
wine  added  to  the  farmer's  joy  :  he  told 
pleasant  stories ;  said  many  dry  and 
humorous  things;  and  his  Grace  was 

They 


seem  to  hold  \w  cuinmuniun  m  itli  your  own,  but  to  gaze,  not  on  points,  but  ou  all  space,  like  the  eyes  of 
gods,  or  of  prophets  looking  into  tue 
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so  much  entertainPil,  that  he  took  Ram- 
say — a  stiff  Presbyterian — through  his 
house.  From  the  picture-gallery,  they 
went  into  the  chapel,  ornamented  with 
silver  images  of  the  saints  and  apostles. 
Th«  old  man  looked  on  them  with 
wonder,  and  said, — "  Who  may  these 
gentlemen  be,  and  what  may  your 
Grace  do  with  them?"  "These," 
said  his  Grace,  •'  are  the  saints  to  whom 
we  address  our  prayers,  when  we  wish 
Gori  to  be  merciful  and  kind  ;  they  are 
our  patron  saints  and  heavenly  interces- 
sors."   "  I'll  tell  ye  what,"  said  the  old 


man,  witli  the  light  of  a  wicked  laugh  in 
his  eye  "  fiend  have  nic,  if  I  would  trust 
thf'm :  when  I  wanted  my  lease  renewed, 
I  went  to  see  Meikle  Sandie  Gordon 
and  Wee  Sandie  Gordon,  and  all  I  got 
was  cannie  words,  till  1  made  bold,  and 
spake  to  your  Grace.  Sae  drop  Saint 
Andrew,  my  lord,  and  address  liis  bet- 
ters." His  Grace  soon  after  became  a 
Protestant;  and  tradition  attributes  his 
conversion  to  the  story  of  IMcikle  San- 
die Gordon  and  Wee  Sandie  Gordon  ; 
— a  story  that  for  a  century  and  more 
has  been  popular  in  Scotland. 


BYE-PAST    TIME. 


The  sky  is  blue,  the  sward  is  green, 
The  leaf  upon  the  boiigh  is  seen, 
The  wind  comes  from  the  balmy  west, 
The  little  songster  builds  its  nest, 
The  bee  hums  on  from  flower  to  flower, 
Till  twilig'ht's  dim  and  pensive  hour; 
The  jo)ous  year  arrives  ;  but  when 
Shall  bye-past  times  come  back  again  ? 

I  think  on  childhood's  glowing-  years — 
How  soft,  how  bright,  the  scene  appears 
How  calm,  how  cloudless,  passed  away 
The  long,  long,  summer  holiday  ! 
I  may  not  muse — I  must  not  dream — 
Too  beautiful  these  visions  seem 
For  earth  and  mortal  man  ;  but  when 
Shall  bye-past  times  come  back  again  ? 


I  think  of  sunny  eves  so  soft, 
Too  deeply  felt,  enjoyed  too  off, 
When  through  the  bloomy  fields  I  roved 
With  her,  the  earliest,  dearest  loved  ; 
Around  whose  form  I  yet  survey, 
In  thought,  a  bright  celestial  ray 
To  present  scenes  denied  ;  and  when 
Shall  bye-past  times  come  back  again  ? 

Alas  !  the  world  at  distance  seen 
Appeared  all  blissful  and  serene, 
An  Eden,  formed  to  tempt  the  foot, 
With  crystal  streams,  and  golden  fruit ; 
That  world,  when  tried  and  trod,  is  found 
A  rocky  waste,  a  thorny  ground  ! 
We  then  revert  to  youth  ;  but  when 
Shall  bye-past  times  come  back  again  ? 


Milton  takes  his  rank  in  English  lit- 
erature, according  to  the  station  which 
has  been  determined  on  by  the  critics. 
But  he  is  not  read  like  Lord  Byron  or 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore.  He  is  not  j^op- 
ular  ;  nor  perhaps  will  he  ever  be.  He 
is  known  as  the  Author  of  "  Paradise 
Lost  ;"  but  his  "Paradise  Regained," 
"  severe  and  beautiful,*'  is  little  known. 
Who  knows  his  Arcades  ?  or  Samson 
Agonisies  ?  or  half  his  minor  poems? 
We  are  persuaded  that,  however  they 
may  be  spoken  of  with  respect,  few 
persons  take  the  trouble  to  read  them. 
Even  Coraus,  the  child  of  his  youth, 
his  '-florid  son,  young"  Comus — is 
not  well  known;  and  for  the  little  re- 
nown he  may  possess,  he  is  indebted  to 
the  stage.  The  following  lines  (except- 
ing only  the  first  four)  are  not  printed 
in  the  common  edhions  of  Milton  ;  nor 
are  they  generally  known  to  belong  to 
that  divine   "Masque;"  yet  they  are 


in  the  poet's  highest  style.  We  are 
happy  to  bring  them  before  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  not  possessed  of  Mr. 
Todd's  expensive  edition  of  Milton. 

The  Spirit  enters. 

Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphered 
In  reofions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 
Amidst  tlV  Heqierian  gardens,   on  whost 

banks 
Bedew'd  with  nectar  and  celestial  songs. 
Eternal  roses  grow,  and  hyacinth. 
And  fruits  of  golden  rind,  on  whose  fair  tree 
The  scaly  harness'd  dragon  ever  keeps 
His  unenchanted  eye  :  around  the  verge 
And  sacred  limits  of  this  blissful  isle, 
The  jealous  ocean,  that  old  river,  winds 
His  far-extended  arms,  till  with  steep  fall 
Half  his  waste  flood  the  wild  Atlantic  Jills, 
And  half  the  sloiv  unfathom'd  Stygian  pool. 
But  soft,  I  was  not  sent  to  court  your  wonder 
With  distant  worlds,  and  strange-removed 

climes. 
Yet  thence  I  come,  and  oft  from  thence  be- 
hold. ^T. 
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A    CHECK    TO  HUMAN    PRIDK. 

Tt   is  rnthei-  an  unpleasant  fact,  that  awkward,  because  tlie  cumbrous  action 

the  u;iiiest  and  awkwardcst  of  brute  an-  of  its  hu^'e  piiws   seems  to  be  a  prepos- 

imals  have  the  greatest  resemblance  to  terous  imitation  of  the  motions  cf  the 

man  :  the  monkey  and  the  bear.     Tlie  human  hands.     JMen  and  apes  are  the 

monkey  is  u'j;ly  too,  (:,o  we  think,)  be-  only  animals  that  have  hairs  on  the  un- 

cause  he  is  like  man — as  the  bear  is  der  eye-lid.     Let  kings  know  this. 


THE   liyTH  PSALM. 


Formerly  a  psahn  was  allowed  to  be 
Sling  at  the  gallows  by  the  culprit  ex- 
pecting a  reprieve,  it  is  reported  of 
one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  famous  JMon- 
trose,that,when  condemned  in  Scotland 
to  die  for  attending  his  master  in  some 
of  his  glorious  exploits,  and  being  or- 
dered upon  the   ladder   to   set    out   a 


psalm,  he  named  the  1  I9th,  with  which 

the  officer  (a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
psalm-singer)  complied  :  and  it  was 
well  for  the  poor  chaplain  he  did  so,  for 
they  had  sung  it  in  grand  nasal  chorus 
more  than  half  through  ere  the  reprieve 
came  :  any  other  psalm  would  have 
hanged  him. 


XIGEL,   OR   THE    CROWN    JE 

The  Great  Unknown,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  no  sooner  prints  a  new  novel, 
than  the  whole  dramatic  world  is 
thrown  into  a  bustle  and  confusion. 
The  modern  play-house  Restaurateur 
begins  immediately  to  hack  it  into  lit- 
tle bits,  and  make  mince-meat  of  it  for 
the  mouths  of  the  players, — Mr.  Bish- 
op fortlnvith  turns  to  the  crotchets  in 
his  brain,  and  picks  out  all  the  Scotch 
notes  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon  ;  Mr. 
Grieve,  and  assistants,  dip  fiveand-for- 
ty  brushes  into  their  brimming  paint- 
pots,  and  paint  3'ards  of  canvass  (to  use 
the  wholesome  language  of  a  lease) 
'•  inside  and  out,  twice  or  oftener,  with 
oil  colour ;"  the  tailors  "  above-board" 
snip  and  slice  at  the  eternal  plaid,  and 
plan  and  construct  every  description  of 
garment,  excepting  inexpressibles  ; 
the  tartan  is  your  only  dress  to  which 
the  tailor's  blood  warms  ;  Mr.  Abbott, 
Mr.  Chapman,  and  JNlr.  Horrebow 
prepare  to  reap  fresh  laurels  in  the 
North  Countree;  and  bad  English,  and 
worse  Scotch,  are  marred  on  the  stage 
to  pleasure  the  good  foolish  people  of 
this  mad  metropolis.  Truly  the  rules 
of  Hedlam  are  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  Bench.  They  include 
more  theatres  than  the  Surrey. 

That  some  of  the  early  novels  of  the 
great  Scotch  writer  are  calculated  to 
furnish  forth  palatable  cold  nieats  for 
t!ic  drama's  tables,  we  are  disposed  to 
admit  ;  but  that  all  the  productions 
arc  equally  well  qualified  to  afford  such 


WELS. — COVENT    GARDEN. 

supply,  we  cannot  allow.  There  is  a 
bookishness  in  many  of  the  later  nov- 
els, which  is  quite  fatal  to  their  dram- 
atic existence.  When  the  author 
turns  to  history,  and  not  to  history's 
prey,  which  is  mankind,  he  gives  us, 
not  a  copy  from  life,  but  the  copy  of  a 
copy,  and,  therefore,  the  characters 
which  he  draws  are  not  flesh  and  blood 
people — but  clever  creations  of  a  well- 
informed  mind— the  children  of  books 
and  reading, — portraits,  at  full  length, 
of  admirable  lay-figures.  The  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian  was  a  story  told  from 
the  heart  to  the  heart — its  characters 
grew  on  Scottish  gnmnd;  its  romance, 
its  horrors,  its  stern  religion,  its  evil 
love,  its  pathos,  were  all  home-bred, 
things  of  life.  Douee  David  is  no  dead 
man — he  breathed  when  the  author 
drew  him,  he  l)reathes  in  the  author's 
words.  .leanie  Deans  is  not  sketched 
out  of  a  book,  but  drawn  from  a  real 
Scottish  eirl's  face,  tbrm,  mind  and 
heart.  Effie  is  no  lay-figure  !  Could 
her  first  wild  innocence — her  subse- 
quent daring  love — and  desperate  trial 
be  got  out  of  books  ?  Oh  no  !  Then 
Dumbiedikes  is  as  much  alive  as  he  can 
be, — with  his  leek-green  eyes  and  elo- 
quent cocked  hat  ! — his  poney  too — 
Scotch  as  ever  it  can  stare, — is  not  from 
Stubbs,  but  from  the  stable.  What 
exquisite  perversity  ! — What  truth  in 
his  canter  ! — What  sturdy  strengtli  ! — 
Talk  of  taking  olTthe  tax  from  him  ! — 
Why,  marry  !     he  could   have  borne 
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the  burthen  of  the  Chancellor's  whole 
budget.     Rob  Roy  is  the  same  forcible 
picture  of  life;    the   Antiquary   is  the 
same  ;  Guy  JVIannering  the  same  :  but 
the  Pirate,  the  Abbot,  Kenihvorth,  Fc- 
veril  of  the  Peak,  are  books  culled  from 
books,  and  cannot   of  necesshy  be  as 
good  as  new.     Even  Ivanhoe,  the  read- 
ing of  which  is  similar  to  the   looking 
into  one  of  Dr.     Brewster's   Kaleides- 
copes,  is  utterly    unfit  for  the   stage — 
its  splendours  are  evidently  reflected 
from  the  early  tales   and   romances  of 
the  chivalrous  ages.      The   armour  is 
sufficiently  burnished, — the  spears  and 
falchions  glitter  and  flash  right  brilliant- 
ly, but  the  man  is  not  seen  through  the 
steel.     It  is  only  like  seeing  the  arm- 
our in  the   tower  set  in  motion.      In 
short,  we  fear,  that  the  theatres   have 
already  got  all  that  is  worth  getting  from 


the  great  Scotch  Novelist.    Mr.  Terry, 
fortunately,  made  hay   while  the  great 
unknown  sun  shone  ;    and   other   dra- 
matists, envyiug  him  his  crops,  have  set 
about  mowing  in  winter,& spreading  out 
withered  grass  todry,on  barren  ground. 
In  the  play  of  Nigel,  or  ike  Crown 
JeineJs,  the  author  has  foolishly  enough 
sought  to  reap  more   fame   than   could 
of  riglit  belong  to  him.     He   has  not 
only  twisted  the  plot   into  a  tliousand 
fantastic  shapes,  but  he   has  straighten- 
ed the  dialogue  into  hard  blank  verse, 
and  loaded  the   characteristic   with  the 
dreadful  burthen  of  a  double  dull   orig- 
inality.   The  characters  are  neif  her  fish 
nor  flesh,  like  poor  Mrs.  Quickly,  and 
a  man  knows  not  where  to  have  them. 
Tiie  scenery  was  beautiful,    particu- 
larly the  Tower  of  London,   with  the 
Thames  and   City  bcj'ond  it. 


BREACH  OF  MAR 

Love  is  sometimes  an  expensive 
passion  ;  witness  the  following  case  of 
a  gentleman  who  indulged  himself  in  it 
to  the  amount  of  70,800/./  At  Thetford 
assizes,  a  cause  was  tried  by  a  special 
jury,  between  a  young  lady,  plaintiff, 
and  a  clergyman,  defendant.     The  ac- 


RIAGE  PROMISE. 

tion  was  brought  for  non-performance 
of  a  marriage  contract;  when  it  ap- 
peared on  the  trial,  he  preferred  his 
servant-maid,  whom  he  married,  al- 
though the  young  lady  had  a  fortune  of 
70,000/.  when  a  verdict  was  given 
for  the  plaintifi'j  with  800/.  damages. 


GLORIOUS  UNCERTAINTY  OF   THE  LAW. 

Judges  may  disagree  as  to  the  qitan-  that  men   who  set    out    with   stealing 

turn  meruit  of  punishment.      Not   ma-  fowls,  generally  ended  by  comnsitting 

ny  years  ago,  upon  the  Norfolk  circuit,  the  most  atrocious  crimes;    and   build- 

a  larceny  was  committed  by  two  men  ing  a  sort  of  system  upon  this  observa- 

in  a  poultry  yard,  but  only  one  of  them  tion,  had  made  it  a  rule  to  punish  (l5is 

was  apprehended :    the   other,  having  oflence  with   great  severity ;    and   he 

escaped  into  a  distant  part  of  the  coun-  accordingly,  to  the  very  great  astonish- 

try,  had  eluded   all   pursuit.      At  the  ment  of  this  unhappy  man,  sentenced 

next  assizes,  the  apprehended  thief  was  him  to  be  transported.    Vvhileone  was 

tried  and  convicted  ;  but  Lord  Lough-  taking  his  departure   for  Botan}^  Bay, 


borough,  before  whom  he  was  tried 
thinking  the  offence  a  v^ry  slight  one, 
sentenced  him  only  to  a  few  months 
imprisonment.  The  news  of  this  sen- 
tence having  reached  the  accomplice 
in  his  retreat,  he  immediatel_^  re- 
turned, and  surrendered  himself  to 
take  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes. 
The  next  assizes  came  ;  but  unluckily 
for  the  prisoner,     it   was  a   different 


the  term   of  the  other's  imprisonment 
was  expired. 

Pedro  the  Just,  King  of  Portugal, was 
wise  in  judgment.  He  knew  that,  by 
the  influence  of  the  priests,  a  monk, 
convicted  of  niurder,  was  merely  desi- 
red not  to  perform  mass  for  a  twelve- 
month to  come.  One  day  a  priest  liav- 
ing  killed  a  mason,  the  king  dissembled 
his  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  left  the 


judge  who  presided  ;  and,  still  more  issue  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  ;  where 
unluckily,  Mr.  Justice  Gould,  who  hap-  the  above  usual  punishment  was  iiiflict- 
pened  to  be  the  judge,  tlioughof  a  very  ed.  Pedro  privately  ordered  the  ma- 
mild  and  indulgent  disposition,  had  ob-  son's  son  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his 
served,  or  thought   he   had  observed,  father.     The  young  man  obeyed,  was 
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apprehended,and  condemned  to  death  ; 
when  his  sentence  was  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  king,  he  enquired  what  was  the 
young  man's  trade  ?  lie  was  answer- 
ed, that  he  followed  his  father's.  "Well 
then,"  said  the  monarch,  "I  shall  com- 
mute his  punishment,  and  interdict  him 
from  mednling  with  stone  and  mortar 
for  one  year.'" 

Even  Bouller,  the  notorious  high- 
wayman, had  his  generous  fits  (sui  ge- 
neris) like  others.  One  day  he  met  a 
young  woman  in  tears  and  great  dis- 
tress. She  told  him,  without  knowing 
who  he  was,  that  a  creditor,  attended 
by  a  bailiff,  had  gone  to  a  house  which 
she  pointed  out,  and  had  threatened  to 


take  her  husband  to  prison  for  a  debt  ot 
30  guineas.  Boulter  gave  her  the  30 
guineas,  telling  her  to  go  and  pay  the 
debt  and  set  her  husband  at  liberty  : 
and  she  ran  off  loading  the  honest  gen- 
tleman with  her  benedictions.  Boulter, 
in  the  mean  time,  waited  on  the  road 
till  he  saw  the  creditor  come  out  ;  as- 
saulted him,  and  took  not  only  the  30 
guineas,  but  every  thing  else  of  value 
about  him. 

There  was  once  a  strange  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  the  archbishop's 
apparitor,  anno  18  Edw.  1.,  who,  hav- 
ing served  a  citation  upon  de  Clare,  in 
Parliament  time,  his  servants  made  the 
apparitor  eat  both  citation  and  wax. 
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PERFUMES     AS    PREVENTIVES      OF 
MOULDINESS. 

An  intererosting  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  lately  published  by  Dr. 
MaccuUoch.     We  presume  our  readers 
are  aware,  that  rnouldiness  is  occasion- 
ed by  the  growth  of  minute  vegetables. 
liik,  paste,  leather,   and  seeds  are  the 
substances  that  most  frequently  suffer 
from  it.     The  effect  of  cloves  in   pre- 
serving ink  is  well  known  ;  any  of  the 
perfumed    oils    answer    equally  well. 
Leather  may  be  kept  free  from  mould 
by  the  same   substances.     Thus  Rus- 
sian leather,  which   is  perfumed   with 
the  tar  of  birch,  never  becomes  mouldy; 
indeed  it  prevents  it  from   occurring  in 
other  bodies.      A   few   drops   of  any 
perfumed  oil  are  sufficient  also  to  keep 
books  entirely  free  from  it.      For  har- 
ness, oil  of  turpentine  is  recommended. 
Bookbinders,  in  general,  employ  al- 
um  for  preserving    their    paste,     but 
mould  fro(juently  forms  on  it.     Shoe- 
maker's rosin  is  sometimes  also   used 
for  the  same  pur|)ose,  but  it  is   less  ef- 
fectual than  oil  of  turpentine.      The 
best  preventives,  however,  are  the  es- 
sential oils,  even  in   small  quantity,  as 
those  of  peppermint,   anise,    or  berga- 
raot,  by  whicii  paste  may  be   kept  al- 
most any  length  of  time  ;  indeed,  it  has, 
in  this  way,  been  preserved   for  years. 
The  paste  reconniiended  by   Dr.  Mac- 
cuUoch is  made  in  the  usual    way  with 
flour,  some  brown  sugar,  and  a  little 
corrosive  sublimate ;  the  sugar  keeping 


it  flexible  when  dry,  and  the  sublimate 
preventing  it  from  fermenting,  and  from 
being  attacked  by  insects.  After  it  i5 
made,  a  i^w  drops  of  any  of  the  essen- 
tial oils  are  added.  Paste  made  in  this 
way  dries  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
may  be  used  merely  by  wetting  it.  If 
required  to  be  kept  always  in  use,  it 
ought  to  be  put  into  covered  pots. 
Seeds  may  also  be  preserved  by  the  es- 
sential oils ;  and  this  is  of  great  conse- 
quence, when  they  are  to  be  sent  to  a 
distance  ;  of  course  moisture  must  be 
excluded  as  much  as  possible,  as  the 
oils  prevent  only  the  bad  effects  of 
mould. 

MAGNETISM. 

M.  Hanstsen,  of  Christiana,  has 
made  some  remarkable  discoveries  with 
respect  to  the  magnetism  of  the  Globe, 
by  means  of  a  small  oscillating  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  magnetic  steel 
cylinder,  suspended  by  a  very  fine  silk- 
en thread  an<^  enclosed  in  a  glass  globe. 
The  princV'"^'  ^^  these  discoveries  is, 
that  the  intensity  of  the  Earth's  mag- 
netisn?  is  subject  to  daily  variation  ; 
that  It  decreases  from  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  until  about  ten  or  elev- 
en o'clock,  which  is  the  period  of  its 
minimum  ;  that  it  then  increases  until 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  during 
summer  until  six  or  seven  in  the  even- 
ing ;  that  it  again  decreases  during  the 
night  ;  and  returns  to  its  maximum 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


ENGLISH  MAGAZINES. 


BOSTON,  JUNE   1,  1823. 


CBlackwooil's  Mag.  A  p.) 
THERE  IS  A  TOiXGUE  IN  EVERY  LEAF. 


There  is  a  tongue  in  every  leaf  ! 

A  voice  in  every  rill  ! 
A  voice  that  speaketh  everywhere, 
In  flood  and  fire,  through  earth  and  air  ; 

A  tongue  that's  never  still  ! 

'Tis  the  Great  Spirit,  wide  diffused 

Through  every  thing  we  see, 
That  with  our  spirits  communeth 
Of  things  mysterious— -Life  and  Death, 
Time  and  Eternity  ! 

I  see  Him  in  the  blazing  sun. 

And  in  the  thunder  cloud  ; 
I  hear  Him  in  the  mighty  roar 
That  rusheth  through  the  forest  hoar, 

When  winds  are  piping  loud. 

I  see  Him,  hear  Him,  everywhere. 

In  all  //tjjigs-  -darkness,  liffht, 
Silence,  and  sound  ;  but,  most  of  all, 
When  slumber's  dusky  curtains  fall, 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night. 

I  feel  Him  in  the  silent  dews, 

By  grateful  earth  betray'd  ; 
I  feel  Him.  in  the  gentle  showers, 
The  soft  south  wind,  the  breath  of  Hewers, 
The  sunshine,  and  the  shade. 


And  yet  (ungrateful  that  I  am  !) 

I've  turn'd  in  sullen  mood 
From  all  these  things,  whereof  He  said. 
When  the  great  whole  was  finished, 

That  they  were  "  very  good." 

My  sadness  on  the  loveliest  things 
Fell  like  unwholesome  dew— 

The  darkness  that  encompass'd  me, 

The  gloom  I  felt  so  palpably. 
Mine  own  dark  spirit  threw. 

Yet  He  was  patient — slow  to  wrath, 
Though  every  day  provoked 

By  selfish,  pining  discontent, 

Acceptance  cold  or  negligent, 
And  promises  revoked. 

And  still  the  same  rich  feast  was  sprehd 

For  my  insensate  heart — 
Not  always  so— I  woke  again, 
To  join  Creation's  rapturous  strain, 

"  O  Lord,  how  good  Thou  art  !" 

The  clouds  drew  up,  the  shadows  fled. 
The  glorious  sun  broke  out, 

And  love,  and  hope,  and  gratitude, 

Dispell'd  that  miserable  mood 
Of  darkness  and  of  doubt. 


Stanzas — Thk  Clouds  avere  Dispersed. 

The  clouds  were  dispersed,  and  the  tempest  was  o'er, 
The  crimson  of  evening  illumined  the  sky. 

And  the  soft-heaving  waves,  as  they  rippled  ashore, 
Gleam'd  bright  with  the  tint  of  its  magical  dye. 

The  swallows  were  sweeping  the  fields  of  the  air, 
The  black-bird  sang  forth  from  its  leafy  retreat  ; 

And  the  valleys,  renew'd  in  their  bloom,  smiled  as  fair, 
As  the  long  promised  land  at  the  Israelites'  feet. 

Beside  me  the  roses  and  lilies  were  spread, 
The  pink  and  carnation  of  delicate  vest ; 

The  columbine  lifted  the  pride  of  its  head. 

And  the  dial  of  the  sun-flower  v/as  turn'd  to  the  west. 
ATHENEUM   VOL.  13. 
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The  butterfly  wanlon'il  on  wings  of  delijjht, 
While  flie  bee  on  her  rrrand  of  industry  bent, 

^Vas  rillinj;-  the  blooms,  at  the  fall  «f  the  night, 
For  auoonilay  of  tempest  in  idleness  spent. 

'T«  as  soothing,  'twas  holy — a  scene  to  be  felt ; 

And  I  doubted  if  Grief  could  abide  in  a  world, 
AVhere  the  sunbeams  of  Joy  were  so  lavishly  dealt, — 

Where  the  banners  of  Glory  and  Peace  were  unfurl'd. 

No  more,  in  the  scowl  of  Misfortune,  my  soul 
Was  dim  as  the  winter,  when  tempests  impend, 

And  the  winds,  in  their  fury,  rush  forth  from  the  Pole, 
The  ocean  to  churn,  and  the  forests  to  rend. 

To  the  main,  to  the  mountains,  with  love-beaming'  eye, 
Rejoicing  I  turifd,  and  their  looks  were  as  calm 

As  the  beautiful  arch  of  that  deep  azure  sky, 

Whose  aspect  was  glory,  whose  zephyr  was  balm. 

Oh  !  thus,  ere  the  days  of  this  pilgrimage  cease, 
May  the  sunset  of  life  be  as  placid  and  mild, 

The  storms  of  Adversity  still'd  into  peace, 
All  passion  becalm'd,  and  all  sorrow  exiled  ! 


JUNE. 


(Time's  Telescope.) 


THE    SUCCESSION    OF    FLOWERS. 


The  snowdrop,  foremost  of  the  lovely  train, 
Breaks  through  the  frozen  soil  ;  in  calm  disdain 
Of  d.ingpr,  robed  like  innocence,  steps  forth, 
.^nd  daios  the  threat'ning  furies  of  the  North, 
Loni^erethe  sap  is  to  the  bud  conveyed, 
'Midst  icicles  in  various  forms  displayed. 
Next  peeps  thee;  (?<:■«*  out,  with  timid  air, 
Still  doomed  the  rape  of  howling  blasts  to  bear  : 
Afraid  she  seems  'midst  rufHan  winds  to  shoot, 
Lies  close,  and  hardly   ventures  from  her  root. 
The  vioto,  stored  with  each  emissive  sweet. 
Like  modest  virtue,  seeks  a  calm  retreat. 
And,  though  possessed  of  each  attractive  grace 
That  in  the  royal  garden  might  have  place. 
She  deigns  our  humble  hedges  to  adorn, 
And  decks  the  rugged  feet  of  many  a  thorn. 
In  comes  tlie  auricula  ;  array'd  she  couie* 
In  splendour,  and  in  liveliest  beauty  blooms  : 
Scarce  can  the  crystal  lustre  of  her  eye 
With  her  rich  garment's  glossy  satin  vie  : 
Around  her  bed  the  sweet  perfumes  arise. 
And  clouds  of  unseen  incense  mount  the  skies. 
The  tulips,  all  erect  in  gaudy  show, 
Flush  the  parlBrre  with  a  distinguished  glow: 
Here  wanton  Beauty  plays  a  thousand  freaks; 
A  rich  diversity  of  colours  breaks 
In  variegated  dyes  ;  their  cups  unfold 
The  blushing  crimson,  and  the  flaming  gold. 
See  next  auemoiie's  fair  bottom  spread 
A  circling  robe  ;  a  rising  dome  her  head  : 


See  her  loose  mantle  elegance  supply ; 

Her  bending  tufts,  e.xactest  symmetry. 

The  gay  carnation,  decked  in  various  dyes, 

Beauty  with  fragrance  blended  then  supplies. 

See  next  the  bold  ranunculus  expand. 

In  graceful  texture,  to  the  florist's  hand  : 

In  richest  foliage  destined  to  outvie, 

It  pours  the  soft  enamel  on  the  eye. 

Lilies  of  purest  white  their  placs  resume, 

In  pleasing  contrast  to  the  roje'*  bloom. 

The  rose,  of  brilliant  hue,  and  perfumed  breath. 

Buds,  blossoms,  dies,  and  still  is  sweet  in  death. 

To  these,  fresh  flowers,  that  transiently  preside. 

In  quick  succession  crown  the  garden's  pride 

With  vivid  radiance  bursting  forth  to  viewj 

The  treat  enliven  and  the  charm  renew. 

All  rise  in  different  form,  yet  all  agree 

To  speak  the  praises  of  the    Deittj, 

Who  gives  to  every  plant   and  every  flower, 

To  show  the  wonders  of  creative  power. 

AVhile  every  plant  and  every  flower  conveys 

The  transient  nature  of  our  fleeting  days. 

Still  deep  reflection  paints,  to  humankind. 

Those  flowers  that  decorate  the  virtuous  mind. 

These,  watched  by  constant  care,  by  heavenly  aiJ, 

In  beauty  still  matured,  can  never  fade  ; 

With  life  renewed,  they  shall  survive  the  tomb. 

And  deck  a  paradise  with  endless  bloom.       J.V.T. 


Of  Colds,  Coughs,  and  Catarrhal  Complaints. 
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OF    COLDS,    COTICHS,    AND    CATAKRHAl 
COMPLAINTS. 

^T^HIS  is  the  period  of  the  year  when 
few  persons  are  exempt  from  colds, 
and  when  you  hear  in  company  almost 
as  much  coughing  as  talking.  Obstruc- 
tions and  coughs  annoy  the  heads  and 
chests  of  the  majority  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
winter  confirms  the  observation  of  Syd- 
enham, that  cough  sometimes  rages 
like  a  contagious  disease.  Both  these 
complaints,  however,  are  peculiarly  for- 
tunate, inasmuch  as  people  are  much 
better  satisfied  with  them  than  with 
many  others  of  inferior  consequence. 
A  person  must  have  an  obstinate  cough, 
and  of  long  standing,  before  he  can  re- 
solve to  apply  for  medical  advice  res- 
pecting it.  He  rather  keeps  it  up  by 
saccharine  and  oleaginous  domestic 
medicines,  and  is  the  more  pleased  the 
more  he  expectorates.  I  have  no  wish 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  my  readers, 
which  occasions  them  so  many  restless 
nights.  I  might  indeed  easily  alarm 
them,  by  merely  quoting  Pringlc,  who 
says,  that  the  mildest  catarrh  is  a  slight 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  with- 
out great  care  is  liable  to  produce  dan- 
gerous disorders  of  the  chest,  or  even 
consumption.  But  I  am  not  so  much 
an  enemy  to  peace  as  to  frighten  my 
readers  without  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity. It  is  certain,  that  an  ordinary  re- 
cent cough  is  in  many  cases  attended 
with  very  little  danger,  and  that  the 
domestic  applications  usually  employed 
against  it  are  extremely  innocent. 

I  shall  beware  of  entering  into  a 
learned  dissertation  on  the  subject  of 
catarrh  and  cough.  All  my  readers 
know  what  these  complaints  are, 
though  not  perhaps  in  Greek ;  and 
none  of  them  will  expect  a  formal  pre- 
scription for  such  slight  disorders. 
Let  them  persevere  in  the  use  of  their 
domestic  remedies,  till  they  think  it 
worth  while  to  consult  a  doctor,  and  he 
will  know  what  course  to  pursue.  He 
will  divide  catarrhs  and  coughs  into  va- 
rious classes ;  he  will  go  through  the 
different  causes  of  all  these  classes,  and 


enquire  to  which  of  them  the  case  before 
him  is  to  be  ascribed.  This  cause  he 
will  counteract,  and  happy  will  it  be 
for  the  patient  if  he  hits  upon  the  right 
one.  It  is  not  my  intention  at  present 
to  enter  so  deeply  into  the  subject :  all 
that  I  shall  recommend  for  the  cure  of 
these  complaints  consists  of  trifles,  by 
which  an  apothecary  cannot  live,  and 
a  doctor  would  starve.  Heaven  give 
them  both  bread  in  other  ways  ! 

The  savages,  when  they  have  a  ca- 
tarrh, blow  the  smoke  of  tobacco 
through  the  nose,  and  whoever  chooses 
to  follow  their  example  will  find  that  it 
is  a  good  and  innocent  remedy.  Boer- 
haave,  being  applied  to  by  a  schoolmas- 
ter, whose  mischievous  boys  had  strew- 
ed sneezewort  for  him  on  a  rose,  which 
had  almost  made  him  sneeze  to  death, 
cured  this  artificial  catarrh,  by  causing 
him  to  snuff  up  frequently  warm  milk 
into  the  nose.  Lukewarm  water  might 
answer  the  same  purpose;  or  if  tiiis 
were  too  troublesome,  the  patient  need 
but  draw  repeatedly  into  the  nostrils  the 
hot  steam  of  tea  or  coffee.  Catarrhs 
have  been  very  quickly  removed,  by 
putting  the  feet  into  hot  water,  which 
produces  a  still  better  effect  if  mixed 
with  bran,  or  setting  them  on  large 
bags  filled  with  hot  sand.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  a  cold,  some  lay  amber, 
mastix,  incense,  gum  animee,  or  other 
fragrant  substances,  on  red-hot  stones 
or  iron,  and  allow  the  smoke  to  diffuse 
itself  over  the  room.  By  washing  the 
mouth  often  with  a  solution  of  nitre  in 
warm  water,  a  catarrh  is  alleviated  with- 
out danger.  It  is  also  useful  to  wet  a  cor- 
ner of  one's  handkerchief  with  vinegar 
for  the  purpose  of  smelling  to  it.  Ma- 
ny chew  the  costus-root  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  the  phlegm.  Lemonade, 
or  vinegar  and  water,  taken  abundant- 
ly ;  abstinence  from  wine,  coflee,  and 
all  heating  aliments  ;  and  upon  the 
whole  a  cooling  diet,  and  a  cool,  dry 
atmosphere,  are  highly  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

For  a  cough  many  saccharine  and 
oleaginous  matters  are  employed  to 
promote  expectoration.     This  is  very 
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well  at   first,  but  when  such  remedies        On    persons    of    great    sensibility, 
have  hren  long  used,  they  keep  up  the    these  causes  of  catarrh  and  cough  ope- 


expeotoraiion  and  cough  for  six  or  even 
twelve  months  together,  and  injure  the 
stomach.  Gruel,  bafley-water,  infusion 
of  bran,  and  hartshorn  and  water, 
sweetened  with  currants  or  figs,  are 
good    applications    in    the     ordinary 


rate  very  povverfuU}'.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  sneeze  and  cough  when  they 
sit  at  an  open  window,  where  they  are 
exposed  to  the  air  on  one  side  ;  when 
they  put  a  hand  or  a  foot  out  of  bed  ; 
when  their  hair,  wet  with  perspir;ition, 


cough  which  arises  from  acrid  humours    becomes  cold  on  the  head  ;  when  they 


and  cold.  All  heating  spices  and 
drinks,  all  strong  acids  and  salts,  ex- 
cite cough,  and  are  to  be  avoided  in 
catarrh. 

Thus  far  T  have  fallen  in  with  the  tone 
of  the  old  women  ;  but  it  is  now  time 
to  relinquish  that.  There  are  other 
rules  to  which  we  must  attend  if  we 
would  avoid  catarrh  and  cough,  and 
these  are  more  ineligible,  clogged  with 
fewer  conditions,  and  of  more  general 


dip  their  hands  into  cold  water,  or  go 
out  of  doors  without  a  hat.  Fallopius 
observed,  that  tiae  smell  of  the  rose 
makes  some  people  sneeze  ;  and  Boer- 
haave  noticed,  that  a  sudden  admission 
of  light  to  the  eye  in  a  morning,  occa- 
sions sneezing  in  men,  horses,  and 
horned  cattle.  !t  is  the  same  with 
cough  A  feather  tickling  the  head  of 
the  windpipe  causes  a  violent  co^gh  ; 
exposure  of  the  breast,  a  fog,  or  the  in- 


utility than  the  rules  for  the  cure  of    haling  of  cold  air,  may  be  the  cause  of 


those  complaints. 

The  nose,  throat  and  gullet  are  lined 
internally  with  a  membrane  traversed 
by  an  infinite  multitude  of  small  ves- 
sels, which  secrete  from  the  blood  a  hu- 
mour, that  in  time  becomes  a  viscous 


a  long  and  troublesome  cough. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  why  catarrh  and 
cough  are  so  common,  in  great  and 
rapid  changes  of  temperature.  The 
proper  weather  for  catarrhs  is  when 
the  air  is  damp,  cold,  and  windy  ;  as  it 


slime.   When  this  humour  is  too  abun-  frequently  is  in   autumn,   winter  and 

dantly  secreted  in  the  nose,  it  flows  out  spring.     When,  therefore,  cold   damp 

in  drops,  and  an  obstruction  of  the  head  winds  prevail,  people  should  be  partic- 

or  catarrh  is  the  consequence.     When  ularly  careful  to  preserve   an  equable 

the  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  wind-  vyarmth  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  to 

pipe,  the  irritation  of  its  acridity  occa-  keep  up  the  general  transpiration  with- 

sionsacough.     The  profuse  determin-  out  overheating  themselves.     A  person 

ation  of  the  humours  to  the  nose,  or  easily  contracts  a  cough,  when  he  goes 

windpipe,  may  result  from  a  variety  of  abroad  in  sloppy  weather  and  his   feet 

causes  :    it  may   arise    from  catching  become  wet  and  cold,  while  all  the  rest 

cold  in  the  feet,  which  drives  the  hu-  of  the  body  is  warm  with  walking,  and 

luours  to  the  head  ;  or  in  the  head,  perhaps  perspires.     In  windy  weather, 

which  interrupts  the   transpiration  by  that  side  which  is  exposed  to  the  wind 

the  skin  ;  or  in   the  whole  body,   be-  is  always  colder  than  the  opposite  side  ; 

cause  therein  both  these  causes  are  com-  hence  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 

bined.     A   pungent   dust,   or  a  sharp  coughs  and  catarrhs  in  spring  and  au- 

fow  excites  unusual  sensibility  in  the  tumn.     But    the    most  extraordinary 

nose  and  the  windpipe,  which  is  sue-  part  of  the  business  is,  that  those  who 

ceeded  by  a  determination  of  the  juices  dress   and   keep   their  apartments  the 

to  those  parts.     Thus  snulf  produces  warmest,    are    most     troubled     with 

an  incessant  catarrh,  and  the  extreme-  coughs,  catarrhs,  and  fluxions.     Too 

ly    volatile     Spanish    snufi"   occasions  great  precaution  commonly  causes  peo- 

cough,   because   it  flies  as   far  as  the  pie  to   be  mpre  susceptible  of  taking 

windpipe.     Cold,  which   prevents  the  cold;  and  if  T  have  here  convinced  my 

transpiration   from  the  inner  surface  of  readers  of  this  truth,  I  am  certain  that 

the  nose  and  the  windpipe,  is  liable  to  I  have  rendered  them  a  permanent  ser- 

produce  an  accumulation  and  obstruc-  vice. 

tion  of  the    humours  in  those  parts,  I  mean  not  to  deny  that  a  moderate 

which  are  commonly  followed  by  ca-  covering  is  beneficial ;  neither  would  I 

tarrh  and  cough.  advise  any  one,  who  has  been  accus- 
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tomed  to  warm  clothing    and  apart- 
ments to  change  his  system  at  once  ; 
for  this  should  only  be  done  by  degrees, 
and  with  caution.     So  much,  however, 
is  certain,  that  one  who  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  himself    too  warm, 
does  not  incur,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, half  as  much  risk  of  catching 
cold,  as  one  who  is  always  huddled  up 
and  unable  to  bear  a  breath  of  air.     It 
is  not  every  admission  of  cold  air  to 
the  body  drat  is  pctnicious,  or  causes 
us  to  take  cold;   since  being  cold  and 
taking  cold  are  very  diflerent  things. 
A  person  takes  cold,  when  a  disease  is 
produced  by  the  admission  of  cold  air. 
This   happens  partly  when  the  body 
passes  rapidly  from  heat  to  cold,  and 
then  it  is  the   more  severely   affected, 
the  greater  the  difference  between  the 
degree  of  the  previous  heat  and  the  de- 
gree  of  the   succeeding  cold  ;    partly 
when  the  warmth,  expelled  from  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  body  only,   is  kept 
up  in  the  rest  of  it,  and  then  the  severi- 
ty of  the  cold  caught  is  in  proportion 
to  the  difference  6f  the  temperature  of 
the  two  parts.     Experience  furnishes 
incontestable  evidence  of  this.     Colds 
are  not  near  so  frequent  in  winter  as  in 
the  hottest  summer  days,  when  these 
are  followed  by  cold  nights  ;   and  in 
winter  the  coldest    beverage    seldom 
proves  so  pernicious  as   cold  water  in 
summer  :  the  former,  because  the  body, 
overheated  in  the  day,  is  cooled  too  sud- 
denly in  the  night ;  and  the  latter,  be- 
cause in  summer  the  temperature  of 
our  juices  is  far  higher,  owing  to  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  than  in  winter ; 
consequently  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  temperature  of  cold  water  is 
much  greater.     In  like  manner  expe- 
rience teaches,  that  we  are  much  more 
liable  to  take  cold  from  incautiously  un- 
covering the  head  or   feet,  than   if  we 
were  to  cool  the   whole   body  by  de- 
grees, as  much  as  the  head  and  feet 
alone  have  been   cooled.     A   person 
may  bathe  in  cold  water,  even  in  hot 
weather,  without  injury  ;  but  were  he  at 
the  very  same  time  to  put  his  feet  only 
into  cold  water,  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility catch  a  dangerous  cold.     Thus 
the  danger  of  taking  cold  is  always  the 
greater,  the  greater  the  difference  be- 
tween the  warmth  of  the  body  and  the 


temperature  of  the.  atmosphere  ;  that  is, 
the  warmer  one  dresses,  and  the  warm- 
er the  apartments  iu  which  one  is  ac- 
customed to  abide.  Hence  one  and 
the  same  temperature  may  prove  harm- 
less to  a  man  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  himself  very  warm,  and  give  a 
violent  cold  to  another,  who  is  rendered 
delicate  by  over-indulgence. 

Another  circumstance  is  likewise  to 
be  considered.     Vv'ho  can  equally  pro- 
tect every  part  of  the  body  ■'  Neither 
decorum  nor  the  necessary  performance 
of  various  functions,  admit  of  this.  \  ou 
may  have  a  bosom-friend  at  your  breast, 
but  cannot  fasten  one  about  your  head 
when   you  go  abroad.     It  is  therefore 
possible  enough  that  one  part  may  dif- 
fer materially,  in  regard  to  the  degree 
of  warmth,  from  another  which  is  kept    ■ 
very  warm  ;  and  as  lliis  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  give   cold,   nothing  can   pro- 
mote the  taking  of  cold  more  than  the 
practice  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. 
This  may  sound  as  extraordinary  as  if 
I  were  to  assert,  that  a  person  may 
take  cold  by  keeping  too  good  a  fire  in 
his  room  ;  and  yet  the  one  is  as  certain 
as  the   other.     When  a  room  without 
fire  has  a  temperate  atmosphere,  a  per- 
son may  remain  in  it  without  danger  of 
taking  cold  ■;  but  let  a   fire  be  made 
there,   and  a  man  place  himself  by  it 
in  such   a  manner  that  only  one  side 
gets  warm,  in  this  case  a  sensible  differ- 
ence will  take  place  in  the  temperature 
of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  body,  and 
the  person   will    presently    begin    to 
sneeze  and  cough.     Or  lot  him  lie  in  a 
bed,  wUh  one  side  close  to  the  wall,  and 
another  person  on  the  other  side.    .Vs  the 
latter  will  cause  that  side  to  be  by  far 
the   warmest,  there  arises  a  difference 
between  the  transpiration   of  the  two 
opposite  sides,  which  occasions  cough, 
catarrh,   and  pains  in  the  arm  that  is 
next  to  the  wall.     Whoever  feels  com- 
fortable in  a  room  of  moderate  temper- 
ature, need  but  set  his  feet  on  a  hot  bot- 
tle if  he  wishes  to  have  a  catarrh.  Thus 
the  disproportionate  heating  of  some 
parts  of  the   body  produces  the  same 
effect  as  the  cooling  of    the  opposite 
parts  ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  ea- 
sy to   consider  how  it  happens,  that 
people  who  never  stir  out  of  their  hous- 
es in  winter,  but  huddle  themselves  up 
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in  furs  and  ten-fold  garmpnts,  complain 
of  continual  coughs,  catarrhs,  fluxions, 
a.id  rheumatic  pains,  while  the  wretch- 
es who  lie  about  in  the  streets  know  not 
what  it  is  to  have  a  cold. 

As  most  diseases  in  this  country  are 
supposed  to  originate  in  colds,  I  trust 
that  the  preceding  observations  will  be 
perused  with  particular  attention.  This 
theory,  may  perhaps  be  correct ;  but 
for  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  colds 
produce  more  diseases  than  they  other- 
wise would,  because  we  are  too  anxious 
to  guard  against  them.  We  should  not 
be  so  liable  to  take  cold,  if  we  were  not 
to  keep  ourselves  too  warm,  and  to  over- 
heat some  parts  of  the  body  in  propor- 
tion to  others.  Look  at  the  postillion, 
who  drives  for  whole  days  together  in 
all  weathers,  with  the  wind  pouring 
right  into  the  aperture  of  the  ear,  which 
he  never  thinks  of  covering.  Another 
would  severely  feel  the  ill-effects  of  that 
from  which  he  sustains  not  the  least  in- 
convenience. How  often  do  you  see 
labouring  men  working  till  they  per- 
spire again,  while  their  feet  are  as  wet 
as  the  mud,  mixed,  perhaps  with  snow 
and  ice,  in  which  they  are  standing : 
nevertheless  they  scarcely  know  what 
it  is  to  have  colds  or  coughs.  When 
these  people  have  amassed  money  by 
their  industry,  and  are  enabled  to  in- 
dulge themselves ;  when  they  can  bask 
by  the  fire-side  and  muffle  themselves 
up  in  warm  clothing;  they  soon  be- 
come as  subject  to  colds  as  their  supe- 
riors, and  then  first  learn  from  experi- 
ence what  coughs,  catarrhs,  and  flux- 
ions are.  Our  error  therefore  lies  in 
this,  that  by  our  very  solicitude  to 
guard  against  colds,  we  render  it  ahnost 
impossible  to  avoid  them. 

Are  we,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  to 
throw  off  our  clothes  and  to  sit  without 
fire  in  winter  ?  Ey  no  means,  .ve  will 
not  run  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
We  are  suflicicntly  punished  for    the 


one ;  who  knows  what  the  other  might 
bring  upon  us  ?  But  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  follow  Hoffman's  advice,  to 
wear  in  all  seasons  the  same  kind  of 
apparel,  which  should  be  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  not  to  be  too  hot  for  us  in  warm 
weather,  or  too  cool  in  the  cold.  This 
rule  is  a  very  rational  one,  and  unat- 
tended with  danger.  It  preserves  us 
from  efleminacy,  it  hardens  the  consti- 
tution, and  relieves  from  the  trouble- 
some attention  of  changing  our  dress 
according  to  the  weather — a  practice 
by  which  alone  the  heaUh  of  many  has 
been  ruined.  Were  I  to  add  any  thing 
to  the  above  recommendation,  it  should 
be  this,  not  to  heat  rooms  which  you 
make  your  usual  abode,  too  hot ;  and 
above  all,  to  habituate  children  in  their 
infancy  to  all  weathers,  and  to  clothe 
them  as  lightly  as  is  compatible  with 
reason,  and  with  their  comfort.  By 
attention  to  these  directions  everything 
may  be  accomplished.  By  means  of 
such  a  system  the  gipsies  go  half  naked 
in  winter :  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  contiguous  to  Hudson's  Bay 
brave  the  most  intense  cold  with  bare 
shoulders,  though  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  covered  with  furs,  and  even  account 
this  a  healthy  practice. 

I  know  I  shall  most  likely  be  met 
by  the  objection,  that  coughs  and  colds 
are  but  trifling  complaints,  which  it  is 
easy  to  bear.  But  are  those  who  en- 
tertain this  notion  aware,  that  a  cough, 
how  slight  soever  at  first,  may  lead  to 
consumption,  and  death ;  and  that 
there  are  catarrhs  which  terminate  in 
paralysis  ?  Hildanus  relates  that  a  man 
became  blind  with  violent  sneezing; 
and  Hallet  made  the  same  observation, 
respecting  females  who  sneezed  im- 
moderately. It  is,  moreover,  but  too 
well  known,  that  severe  and  neglected 
colds  may  occasion  apoplexy  and 
death. 
Feb.  20. 


A  variety  of  communications  have  been  addressed  to  me  through  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  I  must  confess  that  the  less  I  had  an- 
ticipated the  honour  of  such  correspondence,  the  more  I  feel  flattered  by  the  at- 
tention which  seems  to  be  paid  to  my  papers.  IMy  readers  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
displeased  with  the  occasional  insertion  of  such  of  the  epistles  with  which  I  may 
be  favoured,  as  tend  either  to  throw  new  light  on  the  subjects  of  my  monthly 
lucubrations,  or  to  elicit  information  on  points  coimectcd  with  the  preservation 
ofhealth. 
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The  following  may  be  regarded  as  introductory  to  this  supplemental  depart- 
ment : 

To  the  Physician. 

Sir, — Now  I  have  read  a  ioMV  of  recommended  for  the  third  disorder.  I 
your  papers,  1  have  totally  changed  the  now  began  to  perceive  the  necessity  of 
opinion  I  had  formed  of  them  from  the    perusing  the  whole  work  before  I  could 


first  announcement.  I  imagined  you 
were  going  to  furnish  us  with  directions 
in  the  style  of  those  popular  writers 
who  pretend  to  teach  people  how  to 
cure  themselves  of  all  kinds  of  diseases. 


ascertain  exactly  with  what  disease  I 
was  afflicted.  To  cut  the  matter  short 
sir,  I  laboured  through  fifty-four  griev- 
ous complaints  and  mortal  distempers, 
and  found  in  all  of  them  so  many  of  the 


We  have  already  too  many  works  of    characteristics  of  my  particular  case, 


that  sort,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
they  do  more  harm  than  good  :  indeed 
I  know  as  much  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. A  few  years  since  actuated  by 
a  particular  solicitude  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  my  health,  I  resolved  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  myself,  and  to 
be  my  own  doctor.  Accordingly  I 
purcliased  a  celebrated  work,  in  which 
the  causes  and  symptoms  of  every  dis- 
ease were  described,  and  to  which  be- 
longed a  medicine-chest,  containing 
whatever  was  necessary  for  curing  all 
the  complaints  incident  to  human  na- 


that  I  could  not  but  look  upon  myself  as 
an  epitome  of  all  possible  diseases.  I 
ran  through  the  whole  book  to  discover 
how  a  man  ought  to  act  who  has  every 
disorder  at  once  ;  but  for  tiiis  deplora- 
ble situation,  no  directions  whatever 
were  given.  Figure  to  yourself  my 
consternation,  when  I  learned  that  I 
was  plethoric,  paralytic,  scorbutic, 
cachetic,  gouty,  hypochondriac,  ne- 
phritic, jaundiced,  dropsical,  epilep- 
tic, feverish,  apoplectic,  consumptive, 
and  hectic.  '  Who  can  relieve  me, 
miserable  Job!'  I  exclaimed,  and  was 


ture.     I   perused  the  first  chapter  of    overwhelmed  with  despair,  till  my  wife 


this  work  most  attentively,  and  re- 
cognized in  the  description  of  the 
first  disease  treated  of  much  that  seemed 
to  apply  to  my  own  case.  You  may 
easily  imagine  how  delighted  I  was  to 
reap  so  early  a  harvest  of  my  indus- 
try. I  had  already  resolved  to  set  about 
the  cure  of  this  first  disorder  immedi- 
ately :  and  meanwhile,  out  of  mere  cu- 
riosity, turned  to  the  description  of  the 
second.  My  joy  increased,  when  I 
found  the  second  disease  presented  a 
much  more  accurate  delineation  of  me 


came  and  threw  the  confounded  book 
into  the  fire.  While  it  was  burning  the 
evil  spirits  which  had  hitherto  turned 
my  brain  seemed  gradually  to  quit  me. 
I  have  made  a  vow,  and  tlius  far  kept 
it  too,  never  again  to  read  any  such 
book  which  I  am  not  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate and  understand.  I  warn  all 
my  friends,  as  they  value  their  peace, 
to  beware  of  such  works,  and  you,  sir, 
will,  I  trust,  agree  with  me.  Permit  me 
to  bear  testimony,  that  your  papers  are 
not  calculated   to  overwhelm   any  of 


than  the  first.     No,  said  1  to  myself,  I    your  readers,   how  susceptible  soever, 


have  but  some  symptoms  of  the  one 
the  actual  cause  of  my  misery  certainly 
lies  in  the  other.  Thoroughly  satisfied 
that  my  complaint  could  be  no  other 
than  the  second,  I  took  the  cathartic 
prescribed  for  it,  and  read  the  same 
morning,  by  way  of  amusement,  the 
account  of  the  third.  To  my  utter  as- 
tonishment, I  found  it  coincide  so  exact 


with  a  load  of  diseases  which  they  really 
have  not ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  beg 
you  to  make  my  melancholy  story 
known  to  the  public  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community.  I  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue as  you  have  begun,  and  I  can  as- 
sure you,  that  so  long  as  The  Physi- 
cian shall  appear  in  the  pages  of  The 
New   Monthly  Magazine,  I  shall  re- 


ly with  my  state,  that  I  wished  myself    main  its,  and  your  attentive  reader 
well  rid  of  the  cathartic,  in  order  that  Jeksmiah  Jobson; 

I  might  swallow  the  emetic  which  was 
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A    SHIPWRECK. 


/"^X  the  2r)th  of  last  November,  late 
in  the   clay,  a  solitary  vessel    was 

discovered  oil' ,  on  the  coast  of 

!Siissex,  whose  broad,  round,  and  ele- 
vated bows  and  stern,  bespoke  her 
plainly  to  be  Dutch.  She  was  loiter- 
ing  on  the  waters,  as  these  Dutch  ves- 
sels are  a{)t  to  do,  while  her  general 
movements  and  conduct,  in  relation  to 
tlie  shore  under  her  lee,  the  state  of  the 
tide,  and  the  coming  night,  indicated 
the  doubts  and  embarrassments  of  a 
stranger.  She  was  an  object  of  deep 
interest  to  a  little  group  of  fishermen, 
assembled  at  their  ordinary  evening 
council  at  the  capstan,  and  the  opinion 
among  them  was,  that  evil  awaited  her. 
The  appearances  of  the  weather  were 
fearful :  the  sky  was  foul  with  vapour, 
and  the  sun,  low  in  the  west,  stood  star- 
ing through  the  mist  with  a  pale,  ray- 
less,  and  portentous  face,  that  told  of 
approaching  danger  and  disaster. 
There  was  little  wind,  but  the  sea  roar- 
ed loudly,  and  came  rolling  in  with  an 
agitated  sv.oll,  which  old  John  Read 
remarked  denoted  that  the  gale  was 
already  up  to  windward,  and  would 
soon  be  upon  us.  He  was  right ;  be- 
fore dark  it  blew  a  storm,  and  the  last 
time  the  stranger-ship  was  seen  from 
the  land  afloat,  she  was  bending  down 
to  her  beam  ends  under  a  press  of  sail, 
doing  her  utmost  to  gain  an  ofTmg,  and 
weather  Beachy  Head.  It  was  not  to 
be.  At  ten  o'clock,  and  at  about  high- 
water,  the  wind  blowing  dismally, and  a 
monstrous  sea  on,  she  came  ashore, 
running  nearly  close  up  under  the  lofty 

chalk  cliffs,  half  a  mile  east  of . 

The  crew  were  speedily  relieved  from 
all  ajjprehension  about  their  safety,  by 
the  retiring  of  the  tide,  when  all  hands 

on  board  combined  with  all ,  in 

the  anxious  labour  of  saving  what  they 
could  of  the  cargo,  before  the  coming 
on  of  the  next  flood.  The  vessel  prov- 
ed to  be  Dc  Jonge  Nicolaas,  of  two 
hundred  tons  burthen,  laden  with  wine 
and  brandy  from  Cette,  and  bound  to 
Amsterdam. 

Dutch  ships  bear  a  reasonable  re- 
semblance to  DutcU  men,  and  arc  to 


the  ships  of  most  other  nations,  what 
dull,  plodding,  steady  men  are  to  men 
of  genius,  and  quick  passions.  They 
sail  slowly  and  heavily,  but  they  are 
safe  sea  boats,  and  derive  many  and 
great  advantages,  in  the  various  vicis- 
situdes of  a  voyage,  from  the  peculiar- 
ities of  mould  and  construction,  which 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  swift  and 
lively.  As  they  draw  very  little  wa- 
ter, they  drift  away  broadside  to  lee- 
ward when  sailing  near  the  wind  ;  and 
for  their  head-way,  their  bows  are 
about  as  well  formed  for  cutting  through 
the  water,  as  their  broadsides.  Thus 
appointed,  the  Dutchman,  in  a  fleet  of 
all  flags,  will  inevitably  bring  up  the 
rear ;  but  he  bears  this  distinction  in  a 
spirit  of  quietism  that  keeps  his  ship 
quite  in  countenance ;  and  replies  to 
your  ridicule  by  letting  you  know,  that 
he  can  walk  his  forecastle  and  quarter- 
deck in  a  gale  with  dry  shoes,  while 
you  shall  be  plunging  your  fine  front 
bowsprit-under, — or  can  make  a  small 
harbour,  or  ground  on  the  main  and 
step  ashore,  while  you  must  keep  the 
sea,  or  strike  in  deep  water  and  be 
drowned.  To  fit  your  ships  rather  for 
encountering  the  shore  than  the  sea, 
is  not  in  the  highest  spirit  of  enterprise  j 
but  we  must  remember,  that  if,  under 
such  a  system  of  prudential  prepara- 
tion, Columbus  had  not  discovered 
America,  Perouse,  perhaps,  had  not 
been  lost.  The  diflerence,  after  all,  is 
only  as  between  dispatch  and  delay. 
The  Dutch  do  all,  or  are  in  a  course  of 
doing  all,  that  other  nations  do  ;  and 
as  nothing  is  denied  to  perseverance, 
they  will,  before  doomsday,  do  all  that 
is  to  be  done.  It  is  not  their  way  to 
push  themselves  forwards  into  the  fore- 
most ranks,  as  discoverers  and  invent- 
ors ;  yet  they  are  not  idle ;  they  are 
always  following,  and,  only  let  then\ 
choose  their  own  century,  they  will 
not  always  be  behind.  If  they  are  to 
act  extempore,  you  must  at  least  give 
them  time. 

I  went  forth  at  daylight  to  see  the 
unfortunate  Nicolaas,  and  was  just  in 
time  to  witness  her  last  battle  with  sea 
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and  storm,  and  her  final  ovcrtlirow.     I 
have  often  thought,  that  a  gibbet  on  the 

beacli  at would  make  it,  as  a 

picture  of  desolation,   quite  complete. 
An   efiect  of  as  much  force,  perhaps, 
was  supplied  by  the  masts  and  tattered 
rigging  of  the  wreck,  which  were   just 
distinguishable  through  the  mist  of"  the 
surf,  and   combining  with  the  natural 
bleakness  and  dreariness  of  the  place, 
gave  a  depth  of  meaning  to  the  gloom 
of  a  black  November  morning,  which 
went  at  once  to  the  heart,     '['he  gale 
had   abated   considerably,  but    it  had 
left  its  signs.     Vast,  lowering,  bloated 
clouds,  full  of  wrath  and  miscliief,  dark- 
ened the  sky  ;  and  the  sea,  swollen  by 
a  spring  flood,  was  bordered    to   the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  shore 
with  tiers  of  hurrying,  foaming,  crash- 
ing breakers,  on  the  verge  of  which  the 
devoted  ship  stood,  like  a  criminal  be- 
fore his  executioners.     She  had  as  yet 
suffered  no   material   change    visibly, 
and   looked  altogether  so  sound   and 
compact,  that  there   wore  some  hopes 
and   more  fears,   that  she  might   live 
through  the  battery   of  another   flood, 
and,  if  more  moderate  weather  should 
succeed    before    night,    be   got   afloat 
again,  and    even    (who    could  tell  ?) 
show  her  old  hull  in  Amsterdam  once 
more.     An     unprejudiced    spectator, 
however,  could   scarcely   observe  the 
character  and  action  of  the  sea  that  was 
rapidly  advancing,  and  calculate  upon 
any  other  result  than  her  destruction. 

A  great  concourse  of  people  from  the 
neighbouring  villages  and  farms  had 
been  brought  to  the  spot  by  tidings  of 
the  accident ;  shopkeepers  great  and 
small ;  artisans,  high  and  low  ;  farm- 
ers, ploughmen,  shepherds,  and  fisher- 
men— every  body,  and  his  wife  and 
children  too — all  of  whom  conceived 
that  they  had,  at  least,  a  contingent  in- 
terest in  the  vessel  and  her  rich  con- 
tents. No  one  could  possibly  stay  at 
home  on  so  tempting  an  occasion.  W  ith- 
ered  and  forgotten  old  women,  not  seen 
abroad  twice  in  a  twelvemonth,  emerg- 
ed into  life  and  were  out  in  the  world 
again;  mothers  with  infants  in  their 
arms,  and  large  families  clinging  to 
their  aprons — veteran  paupers  from 
the  poor-house,    stumping    about    on 
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sticks  and  crutches — all  found  time, 
and  strength,  and  resoUuion  enough,  to 
join  the  crowd,  on  this  great  day  of  in- 
vitation. The  inhabitants  of  the  coast 
look  upon  the  wreck  as  a  largess  of  the 
elements,  wliich  it  would  be  almost  a 
sin  not  to  receive  with  grateful  alacrity. 
They  sally  out  to  enjoy  the  good  things 
provided  for  them  by  such  a  visitation, 
with  precisely  the  same  sense  of  gene- 
ral right  and  welcome,  as  they  might 
do,  were  it  to  please  the  skies  to  rain 
bread  and  cheese,  and  beer. 

I  followed  the  various  throng  up  to 
the  top  of  the  cliff,— a  smooth-shaven 
perpendicular  precipice,   from  whence 
we    had   a   clear   view     of    the    ves- 
sel,   lying    at    the    depth    of    a  hun- 
dred  and   fifty  feet  beneath  us,    and 
heard,  or  thought  we  heard,  the  crack- 
ing of  her  planks  and  timbers,    and 
could    note   the  effect   of  every  wave 
that  burst  over  her,  through  the  whole 
progress  of  her  ruin.     How  magnified 
in  our  apprehension  v/as  the  mightiness 
of  the  ocean  by  the  interposition  of  this 
victim,  which  it  w^s  destroying  before 
our  eyes  !    As  the  heavy,  beetling  seas 
came  roaring  on  to  the  attack,   they 
seemed,  in    our  fancies,   to   be  raging 
with   a  savage  joy,  like  monsters  over 
their  prey.     It  was  like  looking  upon 
wild    beasts  at  feeding-time.     I  could 
not  help  feeling,  as  the  vessel  from  time 
to   time   showed   her   shattered     deck 
tlirough  the  parting  foam,  a  sort  of  pity 
and  sympathy  for   her,  as   though  she 
had  been,  not  a  thing  of  wood  and  iron 
only,  but  of  life  and  sensation  :  and  the 
same  sentiment    was  obviously  shared 
by  the  crowd  about  me — a  momentary 
mercy — a   "  natural  tear" — prevailing 
over  the  selfishness  of  their  final  hopes 
and   wishes.     It    was  not  the  loss  of 
property  that  any  body  felt  or  cared  for  : 
it  was  the  ship — theNicolaas — that  we 
deplored,  the  friend  and  companion   of 
man,  his  house  and  helpmate  through 
many  a   day  of  danger  and  distress, 
now  cast  forth  to  perish  without  a  hand 
to  aid  her.   'Poor  thing!'  said  a  woman 
near  me;  'Lord  help  her!'  drawled  out 
another.  There  were  four  or  five  stran- 
gers present,   heavy,  ruddy,  fat-faced 
men,  bulkily  clothed  in  Flushing  jack- 
ets and  trowsers,  who  were  remarkable 
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among  the  anxious  crowd,  as  preserv- 
ing countenances  untouched  by  the 
liglitest  sign  ofcuriosity  or  disturbance. 
S1p<'P  might  have  closed  their  eyes,  but 
could  scarcely  have  added  to  the  calm- 
ness ;ind  repose  of  their  looks  These  ' 
were  Dutclimen,  the  crew  of  the  vessel 
— and  what  was  it  all  to  them?  They 
had  their  pipes  ;  and  if  they  smoked  on 
the  top  of  a  clitrin  Sussex,  onboard 
the  Nicolaas,  or  on  the  borders  of  one 
of  their  own  dikes — where  was  the 
mighty  dilTerence. 

After  the   vessel  had  been  exposed 
for  about  half  an  hour  to  the  full  range 
of  the  sea,  her  masts  loosened  from  the 
bottom,  and  carrying  all  before  them, 
descended  slowly,  and  with  a  crashing 
noise,  to  the  water.     This  was  a  fatal 
signal :  the  next  sea  completed  her  de- 
struction at  a  blow  ;  it  struck  her,  and 
she  disappeared,  scattered    into    frag- 
ments, like  a  cask    with    the    hoops 
knocked  off;  no  vestige  of  her  whole 
bulk  being  again  visible,  except  now 
and   then    a   timber-head,  sticking  up 
like  a  black  post  in  the  hollow  of  a  sea. 
At  this  final   act  of  the  catastrophe  I 
looked  up  wistfully  into  the  face  of  one 
of  the  DutchmiMi,  shook  my  head,  and 
so,  in   my  best  Dutch,  told  him,  how 
sincerely  I  condoled  with  him.    He  ev- 
idcntlv  understood  me,  for  he  took  his 
])ipe   hum   his  mouth — ejected  a  cata- 
ract of  saliva  over  his  shoulder — shook 
out   the  ashes — rammed  down  the  re- 
maining charge  with  a  tawn}',  broken- 
nailed   thumb — replaced   the  pipe  be- 
tween  his  teeth — blew  out  a  cloud  of 
smoke  with  three  or  four  sharp,  sudden, 
puffs — found  all  right — and  thereupon 
looked,  not  as  if  the  Nicolaas  was  not, 
but  as  if  she  had  never  been.     I  quite 
hated  the  fellow  for  his  barbarous  resig- 
nation.    He  and   his  shipmates,  with 
mute   sobriety,   now  returned   to    the 
town,  where  they   at   once  seemed  as 
used  to  the   place,  and  as  little  moved 
and   wonderin?,  as  the  posts.     These 
are  your  men  for  troublesome  times  :  a 
revolution   that  moved    them,    would 
move  the  hills.     An  earthquake,  noth- 
ing less,  could  |)ut  them  out  of  their  way. 
On  the  cbbinc  of  the  tide,  there  was 
"  a  rush,''  as  at  the  opening  of  the  doors 
at  the  theatre,  for  good  places  or  prizes 
under  the  clitfs,  and  we  iiuoiediately 


found  ourselves  amidst  the  ruinous  litter 
of  the  wrnck.  No  one  asked  now 
— where  is  she  ? — She  was  every 
where.  I  never  saw  a  vessel  in  so 
short  a  time  so  completely  broken  up. 
To  the  extent  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
beach  directly  under  the  cliflf  was 
strewed,  without  the  clear  space  of  a 
yard,  with  her  fragments  and  her  car- 
go. A  person  not  familiar  with  such 
sights,  wou'd  have  supposed  that  here 
were  materials  tor  a  dozen  ships  ;  and 
the  pipes  of  wine,  three  hundred  in 
number,  lying  in  clusters  of  four  and 
five,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  them 
along  the  beach,  seemed  cargo  enough 
to  have  filled  them.  A  little  wreck,  as 
they  say  of  a  little  blood,  makes  a  great 
show  ;  and  in  a  state  of  dispersion 
gives  a  very  deceitful  account  to  the 
eye  of  its  actual  quantity. 

As  there  were  no  lives  to  be  lost  or 
saved,  it  may  be  imagined  that,  as  a 
spectacle,  the  mere  rubbish  of  broken 
beams  and  timbers  must  have  been 
dull  and  insignificant.  But  this  was  by 
no  means  the  case.  A  wreck,  as  a 
sign  only  of  the  power  and  danger  of 
the  sea,  is  always  an  impressive  sight ; 
and,  though  the  crew  may  have  been 
only  Dutchmen,  is  full  of  associations 
connected  with  human  interests,  which 
will  not  allow  us  to  look  upon  it  with- 
out emotion.  The  ruins  of  a  house,  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  are  always  an  object  of 
earnest  curiosity ;  we  gaze  anxiously 
amongst  the  blackened  ruins  upon  ev- 
ery trace  of  our  old  acquaintance, 
rooms,  and  their  furniture ;  a  stove 
and  a  poker,  a  bit  of  papered  wall,  or 
any  such  familiar  images  of  domestic 
comfort  and  security,  become  full  of  a 
deep  and  melancholy  interest.  It  is 
the  same  with  a  wreck  :  every  poor 
cast-away  plank  has  its  story — every 
remnant  of  deck  and  cabin  something 
to  say  in  its  desolation,  that  may  stop 
a  man  for  a  moment  to  think  and  to 
sigh.  I  observed  the  cook's  huge 
black  boiler,  full  of  sand,  pebbles,  and 
sea-weed.Jying  in  dismal  companionship 
with  the  vessel's  figure-head,  a  goggle- 
eyed  gentleman  with  flowing  locks  and  a 
three-cornered  hat,  radiant  all  over  with 
green  and  gold.  Ah  !  what  did  all  this 
coxcombry  avail  him  now?  Pieces  of 
rope   and  ragged    canvass,    bedding, 
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coats,  boxes,  lay  jumblpd  together  witli 
the  spHntered  fragments  of  the  ship 
amongst  the  beach  and  weeds;  a 
blanket  stuck  upon  the  Jagged  points 
of  a  broken  mast — here  and  there  was 
a  drowned  hat  and  a  shoe,  not  to  for- 
get a  pair  of  blue  breeches,  of  the  true 
Batavian  mould,  pasted  out  in  full  di- 
mensions against  the  white  face  of  a 
chalk  rock, — a  striking  example  of  the 
mixed  ludicrous  and  pathetic. 

I  had    wandered  about  lor  an  hour, 
keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  people 
and  tlieir  noise,  that  I  might  enjoy,  if  1 
may  say  so,  the  natural  circumstances  of 
the  scene   without    disturbance ;    and 
was  on  !ny  return,  wlien  I  met  a  man 
lustily  singing  out  a  jovial  song,   tum- 
bling about,   and  snapping  his  fingers 
with  an  emphas;is  that  clearly  showed 
he  cared  not  a  fig  for  the  world.     Such 
manners  produced  in  me  an  unpleasant 
revulsion   of  teeling,  lor  they  certainly 
were   not  in   harmony   with    dreadful 
precipices,  the   awful  voice  of  the  sea, 
and  the  mournful  memorials  of  its  fury 
that  lay   in  my  path.     Aye  (s.>id  I  to 
myself),  this  rascal   has  been  moraliz- 
ing for  his  part  over  the  contents  of  one 
of  the  wine  casks,  having  eluded,   no 
doubt,  the  vigilance    of    the    guards. 
Presently  I  met  another  exactly  in  the 
same  plight ;  and  "  a  third  whose  air 
was  like  the  former;''  till,  on  rounding 
a  projecting  point  of  rock,  I  had  the 
whole  company  again  before  me — all 
revolutionized  since   I   had  last    seen 
them,  and  brought  by  the  same  means 
to  the  same  likeness.     The  devil  could 
not  have  added  a  more  artful  b-^itto  the 
ordinary  temptations  of  a  wreck  than 
this  provoking  cargo.     It  was  irresisti- 
ble :  flesh  and  blood,  in  Sussex  at  least, 
literally  co-^ld  not  stjmd  against  it.     I 
never  saw  drunkenness  on  such  a  scale, 
or  in  such  variety  before.     One  has 
seen  at  a  fair  considerable    numbers 
very  fully  drunk,  but  still  they  were  the 
exceptions — the  minority,  and  served 
rather,   like  the  red  llowers  in  a  corn 
field,   to  diversify  the   crowd,  than  to 
mark  its  general  character  and  condi- 
tion.    Here,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  mul- 
titude of   four  or  five  hundred  people, 
the   sober  man  wis  the  rarity,  and  so 
much  so,  that   like  one  bonnet  in  the 
"pit,"'  he  was  quite  lost  in  the  reeling' 


tumult   by  which   he  was  surrounded. 
The   wl.'ole   liistory   of  getting    drunk 
was  here  exhibited  at  one  point  of  time ; 
trum  the  earliest  symptoms  of  innova- 
tion, up  all  the  steps  to  the  very  top  of 
the   ascending  llight — and  then  down 
again  on  the  other  side,  lower  and  low- 
er,   even    to   the    bottom — the    level 
"dead   drunk."     The  chattering,  the 
laughing,  the  singing,  the  bawling,  the 
jigging,  the  quarrelling,  the  challenging, 
the  figliting,  the  staring,  the  silent,  the 
sulky,  the  sentimental,  the  rolling,  the 
falling,  the  fallen — were  all  confounded 
together,  and   composed   certainly    as 
wild  a  set  of  figures  for  a  picture  of  the 
sea-beach  at  noon-day,  as  the  most  ri- 
otous  imagination  could  desire.     You 
might  go  through  all  Cook's  Voyages, 
I  fancj',  and  not   find  for  it  a  worthy 
companion-piece.    The  women  confin- 
ed themselves  principally  to  dancing 
and   singing,  clamorously   beset   by  a 
host  of  squalling  children — drtmk  too, 
poor   little  sufferers  ;  the  boys,  of  all 
sizes,  were  kicking  one  another's  hats 
into   the  sea,   pulling  oft'  the  women's 
caps,  huzzaing  at  a  fight,   or  shouting 
and  laughing  at  some  methodistica!  old 
beldame,  wlio  would  be  preaching  in 
her  cups;  while   the  men,  everyone 
who  was  not  absolutely /e/o  de  se,  and 
quiet  at   his  length,  were  at  work — or 
enacting  every  extravagance  of  Bed- 
lamites, as  they  played  at  rolling  casks 
into  carts.     And  were  there  no  super- 
intendants  to  check  such  doings  }  Oh  ! 
yes — fifty,    if   there    was    one ;    but, 
somehow  or  other,  these    men  of  au- 
thority, were,  of  all   the   persons   on 
their  legs,    the  most  helplessly  drunk; 
having  arms  in  their  hands,  it  appeared 
to  me,   for  no  other  purpose,  but  that 
they  might  themselves  drink  without 
stint  or  question.     At  the  top  of  every 
loaded  call  that  moved  awav,  yon  be- 
held one  of  these  "  safe  conducts,"  an 
officer  they  called  him,  lolloping  about 
with     a  drawn    sword,    and    a    tace 
of  solemn  incompetency,  his  whole  sur- 
viving powers  being  insufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  seat,  let  alone  his 
dignity,  for  any  two  minutes  of  his  jour- 
ney. VVehadhaif  adozen  dragoons  too, 
galloping  along  the  beach,  and  slash- 
ing the  air  with  their  sabres,  and  rolling 
about  iii  their  saddles,  with  a  freedoin 
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tlint  must  have  oiuUJ  in  twrntv  turn-  imi\ ,  n?,  he  s^noA  minueting  before  the 
blrs.  liad  tlicy  been  ;uiy  tliiiiL''  less  iliaii  cask,  with  a  cutlass  in  his  hand,  and 
drunk — and  dragoons.  i  here  were  th<;  brass  knob  of  a  hsij^e  pistol  staring 
still  liiglier  powers,  even  fruafrers  and  out  from  his  breast,  he  formed  altogelh- 
supervisors,  who  had  been  equally  er  the  most  ludicrously  contradictory 
open  to  the  seductions  of  the  rosy  srod.  figure  I  ever  beheld.  ''  What  cheer, 
The  rabble  had  accomplished  their  sly  mate,  what  cheer  ?"  said  I  :  "  All's 
potations  in  holes  and  conurs.  with  a  well,"  said  he;  and  immediately  fell 
l)lad(]er.  a  hat.  or  a  shoe,  for  a  iroblet;  flat  upon  his  back.  Now,  thouj^ht  I, 
but,  with  the  majjistracy.  all  was  done  he  must  certainly  acknowledge  his  de- 
openly  and  becomingly — such  are  the  linquency  :  but  no  :  after  much  unccdl- 
advantages  of  authority.  ed-for    plunain?    and    sprawling,    for 

In  the  course  of  my  ramble,  I  joined     which  he   damned  himself  soundly,  he 
a  little  group  who  had  assembled  round    contrived  to  bring  himselt  to  a  perpen- 
a  mightv  cask,   and    taken  it  into  their    (hcular  asain.  and,   to  my  amazement, 
headstliat  it  was  necessary  they  should     fixed   upon   me  the  same  official,  res- 
pronounce  upon  the  nature  of  "its  con-     ponsible  face,  as  before,  which  would 
tents.  A  larsrecan,  holding  some  quarts    have   me  to  know,  that  he  was  as  so- 
bv  wav  of  sample,  was  filled  and  hand-    her  as  a  judge.     J  could  resist  the  ap- 
ed oveV  to  the  chief  man,  already  much     pea'    n'>  longer,   but    burst   out  into  a 
disguised,  though    capable   of    much     hiud   laugh,  in    which    the  poor  lellow 
more.     He  colle^cted  himself,  as  a  col-    at  last  very  cordially  joined  me ;  though 
lector  should,  on  receiving  the  rich  mea-    the  approach  of  his  commanding  offi- 
sure,  swallowed  a  mouthful,  and   con-    cer  soon  spoiled  the  joke,  and  1  lelthitn 
tinned  for  a  minute  deliberatelv  smack-    to  authenticate    his    temperance  with 
ing  his  lips,   with   his  head  declined  a    ^^'I'at  success  he  might, 
little,  and  his  eyes  fixed  in  a  profound.         There   were  two   hundred  casks  of 
judicial  stare;  then  another  mouthful,     wine,  as  they  called  it,  saved,  and   of 
with  smacking  as  before,   and  another,    these,  it   was   in  due  time  discovered, 
and  another,  till  tired  of  this  dribbling    there  was   not  a  single  one  which  had 
and  doubting,  he  determined  to  have  a    not  been  tapped   and   tasted.     It  was 
fair  taste  at  once  ;  and,  with   the  help    three  davs  before  the  whole  cargo  was 
of  both  hands,  began   gulping  down  a    dpposited  in  a  store  house  ;  and  though, 
horse-like   draught,    which    lasted    as    after  the  first  day.  it   was    protected 
long  as  his    breath,    when  the    can,    against    any  general    violence,    there 
splashing  and  swashing,  was  redeemed    were  still  such  opportunities   of  indul- 
from  his  unsteady  grasp,  and   with  a    gence,  through  the  milkiness,  or  iriiii- 
crapulous  hiccup,  he  announced  that  it    ?tr.s-.s,  rather,   of  the  sentinels,  that  not 
was — "  port,  de — de — decidedly  port."    a  man  in  the  town  was  quite  himself,  as 
The  can  was   then  filled  and  emptied    long  as  there  was  a   cask  left.     They 
again   and   again,  as  it  performed  its    began  early ;  there  is  nothing  like  it.  I 
rounds  among  the  whole  jury  of  inquis-    met  many  most  despotically  drunk  be- 
itors,   who  came   to  the  same  verdict,    fore  sun-rise  :  which,  indeed,  is  not  to 
that  it  could   be  nothing  but  port,  and    be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that 
all  "for  the  benefit  of  the  underwriters."    they  had  been  drinking  all  night.  Cold, 
— There  was  one  cask  at  a  considerable    sour,  turbid,  wine,  drunk  out  of  a  rus- 
distance  from  the  rest,  which  I  found    ty  tin    can,  in  the  open  air,  at   seven 
under  the  special  charge  of  a  sailor  be-    o'clock,  on  a  wet  morning,  in  Novem- 
longing.  to    the  Preventive    Service,    ber!   How  t  envy  them  their  stomachs  ! 
who,  remote  from  the  general  tumult,     Some  bruised  heads,  and  a  few  broken 
was   abiding  here  '•  in   single  blessed-    legs,  were    among   the  results  of  this 
ness,"  about  as  happy  and  helpless  as    Bacchanalian  jollity;  and  black  eyes, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  wine  to   make    a    fist-made,  are  to  this  hour  still  tiacea- 
inan.     Not  knowing   with   what  com-    ble  in  their  last  livery  of  blue  and  yel- 
mand   I   might  be  commissioned,    he    low. 

thought  it  necessary,  on  seeing  me,  to         It   had  occurred  to  me   on  the  first 
pjt  on  a  grave,  superintending  face  j    day  of  the  revels,  as  I  looked  upon  so 
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many  senseless  carcases,  lying  like 
corpses  on  the  strand,  that  darkness 
and  the  flowing  tide  miglit  bring  some 
ot'thcm  into  peril,  from  which  they 
were  little  in  a  condition  to  escape; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions  of 
sisters  almost  sober,  and  wives  only 
half-drnnk,  it  might  have  proved  a  sad 
day  for indeed.  As  it  was,  on- 
ly one  fatal  accident  occurred. 

A  dragoon,  a  fine  young  man,  with 
his  horse,  was  found  drowned  on  the 
following  morning,  by  some  mischance 
or  misconduct  which  nobody  could  ex- 
pliin.  He  was  observed  late  in  the 
night  quite  frantic  with  drink,  and, 
unfortunatel}^,  the  spectators  were  too 
much  elevated  for  thoughts  of  danger 
or  precaution.  By  what  strange  mys- 
terious ties  is  our  death  sometimes  re- 
lated to  events,  remote,  one  might 
have  thought,  from  all  possible  connex- 
ion with  it !  I  had  seen  this  man,  on 
the  evening  when  the  vessel  first  ap- 
peared, talking  with  some  of  his  com- 
rades about  her  distress ;  and  he  re- 
tired with  then),  no  doubt  to  his  snug 
quarters,  blessing  himself  in  his  enjoy- 
ments and  security.  His  story  was 
plain  and  intelligible  enough  when  it 
was  all  over;  but  how  inconceivable 
would  he  have  thought  it,  had  he  been 
told,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  pity- 
ing the  labouring  ship,  that  she  would 
bring  death  to  only  one— and  that  the 
one  would  be  himself! 

I  should  be  happy  to  find  out  some 
grounds  of  excuse,  or  palliation  at  least, 
for  the  spirit  of  plunder  that  prevails 
on  our  coasts,  and  is  so  general,  indeed, 
that  it  may  almost  be  imputed  to  us  as 
a  national  reproach.  At  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  the  business  of  "  wrecking" 
was  often  combined  with  acts  of  mer- 
ciless violence  and  ferocity  that  the 
Cossacks  or  the  Malays  might  have 
been  ashamed  to  acknowledge.  Peo- 
ple wf*:'e  not  then  satisfied  with  rob- 
bing the  ship,  but  would  fall  upon  the 
unfortunate  crew,  carry  off  their  little 
property,  tear  their  clothes  from  their 
back,  and,  if  tliey  resisted,  knock 
thera  on  the  head.  Such  barbarities 
are  now,  thank  God,  seldom  heard  of. 
I  have  witnessed  many  shipwrecks  on 
various  parts  of  the  coast,  but  certainly 
never  saw  ill-usage   or  inhumanity  of 


any  kind  extended  towards  the  crews. 
On  the  contrary,  tiie  first  considera- 
tion, with  all  denominations  of  people, 
even  those  who  would  be  most  forward 
to  })lundfr  when  tlie  season  came,  was 
invariably  to  make  every  cllbrt  in  their 
})ower  for  the  preservation  of  lives.  In 
this  generous  labour,  whicli  is  engaged 
in  without  a  thought  of  reward,  I  have 
seen  so  many  exam|)les  of  th?  no- 
blest courage  and  self-devotedness  on 
the  part  of  the  "  rogues  and  vagrants" 
of  the  sea-side,  ti)at  I  am  almost  will- 
ing to  forgive  them  the  ordinary  tres- 
passes of  their  trade.  As  the  Review- 
er said  of  Lord  Dyron's  Corsair,  they 
have  ^"every  virtue  under  heaven  except 
common  honesty."  It  is  the  ship  and 
her  cargo  alone  that  tliey  regard  with 
hostility ;  and  even  these,  in  the  pres- 
ent improved  state  of  feeling  on  such 
subjects,  are  not  condemned  till  they 
have  had,  what  is  considered,  a  fair 
trial.  As  long  as  a  vessel  holds  togeth- 
er, and  can  be  called  a  ship,  they  ad- 
mit that  it  fairly  belongs  to  its  proprie- 
tors; but  as  soon  as  it  is  broken  up 
and  scattered  in  fragments  along  the 
shore,  it  is  nothing — its  identity  is 
gone  for  ever.  In  this  state  of  dissolu- 
tion, they  consider  it  as  at  once  eman- 
cipated from  all  exclusive  claims  of 
ownership,  and  cast  beyond  all  recog- 
nized boundaries  of  law  and  right, 
upon  some  waste  element,  as  it  were, 
or  scramble-land,  open  to  any  adven- 
turer who  fears  not  the  sea  and  surf. 
They  do  not  feel  that  plunder  in  such 
a  case  is  chargeable  with  any  degree 
of  cruelty  and  injustice  :  the  sea,  they 
say,  has  done  all  the  mischief-  we  on- 
ly take  what  it  pleases  to  send  us  ;  and, 
whether  it  be  lobsters  and  flat-fish,  or 
pieces  of  plank  and  coils  of  rope,  we 
hold  ourselves  equally  innocent.  You 
might  tell  them,  that  a  considerable 
part  of  a  wreck  might  be  collected  for 
the  benefit  of  the  owners ;  but  you 
cannot  tell  thera  what  part ;  and,  as 
they  know  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  it  is  likely  to  be  swept  away  by 
the  sea,  they  choose  to  think  that  all 
which  they  save  is  justly  made  their 
own.  A  certain  quantity  may  or  may 
not  be  recovered — nothing  can  be 
more  doubtful — and  in  the  meantime, 
the  whole  lies  in  so  loose  a  state,  so 
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unnoticed  and  unj^iardcd,  so  much  in 
short  like  someUiing  lost,  that  tlicy 
cannot  help  believing  that  it  belongs 
to  any  body  who  will  stoop  to  pick  it 
up.  "  We  found  it,"  they  say,  '•  and 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  that."  You 
may  tell  them  too,  that  if  there  is  no 
other  owner,  the  lord  of  the  manor  has 
tlie  first  turn  ;  but  the  reasonableness 
of  his  priority  is  quite  beyonti  their 
comprehension,  and,  to  speak  honestly, 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  His  estate,  they 
think,  terminates  with  the  laed,  and 
has  no  continuity,  as  far  as  interest  and 
authority  are  concerned,  with  the  shore  : 
that  belongs  to  the  sea,  which  belongs, 
they  contend,  to  every  body.  How  far 
does  the  lord  paramount  push  his  do- 
minions ?  To  low-water  mark  ?  High- 
water  mark  is  his  natural  frontier  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  opinion,  and  I 
am  greatly  inclined  to  agree  whh  it. 
If  he  has  a  just  title  to  every  old  cask 
and  plank  that  is  cast  on  the  shore  by 
the  sea,  he  may  with  equal  propriety, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  claim  all  its  natural 
produce,  the  fish,  as  far  as  I  know  not 
what  mark ;  and  in  this  manner,  our 
sovereign  squires  round  the  kingdom 
might  come  to  the  grace  of  parcelling 
out  the  ocean  among  themselves,  as 
they  have  parcelled  out  the  air,  and 
make  it  as  criminal  to  pick  up  a  peri- 
winkle, as  to  shoot  a  partridge. 

The  occasional  interference  of  lords 
of  manors,  with  their  arrogant  and  un- 
intelligible pretensions,  tends  rather  to 
quicken,  than  restrain,  the  general  ea- 
gerness for  plunder.  "  If  you  come  to 
that,  what  business  has  he  with  it  more 
than  another  ?"  I  have  been  often 
asked  by  some  of  these  rapacious  peo- 
ple, and  I  never  could  answer  them  to 
their  satisfaction  or  my  own.  Con- 
vince them  that  "  wrecking"  is  robbe- 
ry, and  they  will  cheerfully  desist  from 
the  practice.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
needy  and  knavish  alone  whom  you 
may  see  hovering  with  eager  eyes  and 
ready  hands  about  a  stranded  ship  : 
men  of  substance  and  character,  who 
hold  their  heads  high  in  the  world,  at- 
tend vestries,  and  sit  upon  juries,  join 
in  the  pursuit  without  scruple  or  shame. 
The  baker,  the  butcher,  the  grocer, 
the  whole  aristocracy  of  the  village, 
are  perfectly  prepared  to  pick  any  little 


portable  God-send  on  the  sea-shore, 
that  may  come  in  their  way ;  though 
they  are  all,  undoubtedly,  people,  who 
would  scorn  to  soil  their  hands  by  any 
of  the  vulgar  modes  of  plain  and  admit- 
ted   dishonesty.     Mr. ,  our 

respectable  blacksmith  and  bell-hanger, 
would  not  hesitate  iojind  proj)erty  be- 
longing to  a  wreck,  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  or  more,  if  he 
could  be  so  lucky;  but  he  would  sooner 
die,  I  am  sure,  than  pick  a  neighbour's 
pocket  of  a  penny,  and  would  combine 
with  all  honest  men  to  hoot  down  the 
wretch  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  a 
deed,  as  too  infamous  for  this  earth. 

Ignorance  and  prejudice,  confirmed 
and  endeared  by  immemorial  habit, 
are  the  cause  of  these  moral  inconsist- 
encies ;  and  they  are  the  more  obstinate, 
no  doubt,  as  they  happen  to  have  a  lit- 
tle present  profit  on  their  side.  All 
such  blinds  will  eventually  be  cleared 
away,  I  trust,  by  that  "  growing  intelli- 
gence of  the  age,"  which  we  hear  so 
much  of  just  now,  but  which  has  not 
yet  got  quite  so  far  as  the  coast.  Se- 
vere laws  and  violent  punishments 
would  have  no  effect :  as  they  would 
not  enlighten  the  mindS  of  "  wreckers," 
they  would  be  regarded  only,  like  the 
gamelaws  and  the  penalties  against 
smuggling,  as  tyrannical  exertions  of 
authority  against  the  poor  man's 
right  of  a  livelihood.  The  victory  will 
not  be  speedy  or  easy,  whatever  are 
the  means  applied  ;  as  any  one  may 
convince  himself,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  reason  a  little  with  a  '•  wreck- 
er" on  the  nature  of  his  opinions.  I 
have  done  my  best,  as  a  good  subject, 
to  open  the  eyes  of  such  offenders  as 
have  fallen  in  my  way  ;  but,  whatever 
I  may  be  fit  for,  I  have  not  discovered 
in  myself  any  gift  of  making  converts 
amongst  them.  I  talk  to  them  of  doing 
as  they  would  be  done  by,  and  th«y  an- 
swer me,  that  they  will  have  so  such 
new-fangled  doctrines  on  the  sea-shore  ; 
and  that  what  was  no  sin  with  their 
fathers  before  them,  can  scarcely  be 
sin  in  them.  What!  not  let  a  man 
take  what  the  sea  sends  ? — there  will 
be  no  living  in  I'^ngland  then,  if  this 
is  to  l)e  the  law.  They  talk  of  a  good 
wreck-season,  as  of  a  good  herring-sea- 
sonj  and  thank  Providence  for  both. 
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(New  Mon.  Mag.) 
PATENT  BROWN-STOUT. 


A  Brewer  in  a  country  town 

Had  got  a  monstrous  reputation ; 
No  other  beer  but  his  went  down, 

The  hosts  of  the  surrounding  station, 
Carving  liis  name  upon  their  mugs, 

And  painting  it  on  every  shutter: 

And  though  some  envious  Wks  would  uttef 
Hints,  that  its  flavour  came  from  drugs. 
Others  maintained  'twas  n«  such  matter, 

But  owing  to  his  monstrous  vat, 

At  least  as  corpulent  as  that 
At  Heidelburg and  some  said  falter. 

His  foreman  was  a  lusty  Black, 

An  honest  fellow  ; 
But  one  who  had  an  ugly  knack 
Of  tasting  samples  as  he  brewed. 

Till  he  was  stupified  and  mellow. 
One  day  in  this  topheavy  mood. 

Having  to  cross  the  vat  aforesaid, 
(Just  then  with  boiling  beer  supplied,) 

O'ercome  with  giddiness  and  qualms  he 

Reel'd— fell  in— and  nothing  more  said. 
But  in  his  favourite  liquor  died. 

Like  Clarence  in  his  butt  of  Malmsey. 

In  all  directions  round  about 
The  negro  absentee  was  sought, 
But  as  no  human  noddle  thought 
That  our  fat  Black  was  now  Brown  Stout, 
They  settled  that  the  rogue  had  left 
The  place  for  debt,  or  crime,  or  theft. 


Meanwhile  the  beci-  was  day  by  day 
Drawn  intocasksand  sent  away. 

Until  the  lees  flovv'd  thick  and  ihiekcr, 
AVhen,  lo  !  outstretched  upon  the  ground. 
Once  more  their  missing  friend  ihey  found, 

As  they  had  often  done— in  liquor. 

See,  cried  his  moralizing  master, 
I  always  knew  the  fellow  drank  hard. 

And  prophesied  some  sad  disaster  ; 

His  fate  should  other  tipplers  strike, 

Poor  Mungo  !  there  he  welters,  like 
A  toast  at  bottom  of  a  tankard  ! 

Next  mom  a  publican,  whose  tap 

Had  help'd  to  drain  the  vat  so  dry, 
Not  having  heard  of  the  mishap. 
Came  to  demand  a  fresh  supply, 
Protesting  loudly  that  the  last 
All  previous  specimens  surpass'd. 
Possessing  a  much  richer  ;5-iiiio 
Than  formerly  it  ever  used  to. 
And  begging,  as  a  special  favour. 
Some  more  of  the  exact  same  flavour. 

Zounds !  cried  the  Brewer,  that's  a  task 
More  difficult  to  grant  than  ask.— 
Most  gladly  would  I  give  the  smack 

Of  the  last  beer  to  the  ensuing, 
But  where  am  I  to  And  a  Black, 

And  boil  him  down  at  every  brewing  ? 


YORK  KIDNEY  POTATOES. 


ONE  Farmer  Giles,  an  honest  clown, 
From  Peterborough  had  occasion 

To  travel  up  to  London  town. 
About  the  death  of  a  relation. 

And  wrote, his  purpose  to  explain, 

To  cousin  Jos.  in  Martin's-lane ; 

Who  quickly  sent  him  such  an  answer  as 
Might  best  determine  hirn  to  dwell 
At  the  Blue  Boar— the  Cross— the  Bell 

Or  some  one  of  the  caravanseras 

To  which  the  various  coaches  went, 

All  which,  he  said,  were  excellent. 

Quoth  Giles,  "I  think  it  rather  odd  he 
Should  write  me  thus,  when  I  have  reail 
That  London  hosts  will  steal  at  dead 
Of  night  to  stab  you  in  your  bed. 

Pocket  your  purse,  and  sell  your  body, — 

To  'scape  from  which  unpleasant  process 

I'll  drive  at  ouce  to  cousin  Jos's." 

Now  cousin  Jos.  (whose  name  was  SpriggsJ 
Was  one  of  those  punctilious  prigs 

Who  reverence  the  comme  il  faut ; 
Who  deem  it  criminal  to  vary 
From  mode  prescribed,  and  thus  "  monstraci 

Pretereuntium  digito." 
Conceive  him  writhing  down  the  Stand 
With  a  live  rustic  in  his  hand, 

At  once  the  gaper  and  gapee, 
And  i)ity  his  unhappy  plight 


Condemn'd,  when  tete-a-tete  at  night. 
To  talk  of  hogs,  nor  deem  it  right 
To  show  his  horrible crj/iMJ. 

Jos.  was  of  learned  notoriety. 

One  of  the  male  Blue-stocking  clao, 

Was  register'd  of  each  Society, 
Roj-al  and  Antiquarian  ; 

Took  in  the  Scientiflc  Journal, 
And  wrote  for  Mr.  Urban's  Mag. 

(For  fear  its  liveliness  should  flag) 

A  thermometrical  diurnal, 

With  statements  of  old  tombs  and  churches, 

And  such  unreadible  researches. 

Wearied  to  death  one  Thursday  night. 
With  hearing  our  Northampton  wight 

Prose  about  crops,  and  farms, and  dairies, 

Spriggs  cried "  A  truce  to  corn  and  hay,- 

Somerset  House  is  no  great  way, 

We'll  go  and  see  the  Antiquaries." 

"  And  what  are  they  ?"  enquired  his  guest  ;— 
"Why,  Sir," said  Jos.  somewhat  distress'd 

To  answer  his  interrogator,- 
•'  They  are  a  sort  —a  sort— a  kind 

Of  commentators  upon  Nature" — 
"  What,  common 'tatoes I"  Giles  rejoin'd. 

His  fist  upon  the  table  dashing, 
*'  Take  my  advice— don't  purchase  one, 
Not  even  at  a  groat  a  ton,— 

None  but  Vork  kidneys  does  for  masbinj;." 
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T1/"ITHIN  the  last  linlf  century,  the 
'  most  iniportiuit  and  valuable  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  geography 
of  the  i\e\v  World.  Before  that  period 
indeed  the  operations  of  war  and  poli- 
cy, anti  the  speculations  of  trade,  had 
laid  open  many  of  its  wilds  and  reces- 
ses; but  still  some  of  its  most  promi- 
nent features  were  involved  in  obscuri- 
ty, and  the  mind  dwelt,  with  a  species 
of  awe.  on  its  migiity  waters,  whose 
volume  proclaimed  the  length  of  their 
course,  and  its  interminable  Ibrests — 
the  haunts  of  a  race,  whose  very  name 
was  inseparably  associated  with  ideas 
of  craft,  rapine,  and  cruelty.  The  skill 
and  enterprise  of  different  navigators 
have  been  successfully  employed,  in 
tracing  the  vast  outline  of  its  shores  ; 
while  efforts  no  less  persevering,  and, 
in  many  cases,  equally  successful,  have 
been  made  to  explore  its  interior.  In 
these  attempts  the  American  govern- 
ment has  been  honourably  conspicuous; 
and  its  exertions  have  been  at  once 
stimulated  and  aided,  by  the  progress 
of  population  in  the  Western  States, 
and  the  acquisition  of  Louisiania  from 
France,  which  placed  at  its  command  a 
rich  and  varied  territory,  inexhaustible 
in  natural  resources,  and  almost  indefi- 
nite in  extent. 

Between  1 803,  the  date  of  this  trans- 
fer, and  1807,  three  exploratory  par- 
ties were  sent  out  by  the  executive  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Major 
Pike  first  proceeded  northward,  to 
trace  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  to- 
wards its  source ;  and  aft<?rwards  direc- 
ting his  steps  westerl}',  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  courses  of  the  Arkansa 
and  Red  River.  In  this  journey  he 
approached  the  stupendous  Alpine 
chain,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  is  evidently  a 
continuation  of  the  Andes  in  the  south, 
and  may  be  said  to  traverse  the  whole 

*  Account  of  nn  F.xpfdition  from  Pitlsbiirg'i  to 
the  Itocky  Mountains,  peifornied  in  thi^  >enis  1819 
niid  1820,  by  cull  1- of  I  lie  Hon.  J.  C.  Callio'nn,  Secre- 
tary of  Wiir.  undrr  tlie  command  of  Major  S.H.Lonp, 
ofthc  U.  S.  Topopraiitiical  Engineers.  Compiled 
from  the  notes  of  Major  Lonp;,  Mr.  T.  Say, and  other 
pentlemen  of  the  parly.  By  Kdwin  James,  Botanist 
and  Uetilogist  to  tiie  Expf  diliun,    London,  1823. 


northern  Continent,  and  form  a  pecu- 
liar and  striking  lineament  in  its  geog- 
raphy. But  his  researches  were  stop- 
ped by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  desist,  without  fulfilling 
the  purpose  of  his  employers.  At  a 
later  period,  another  party,  under  Cap- 
tain Sparkes,  endeavoured  to  ascend 
the  Red  River,  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Mississippi.  When  however  they 
had  proceeded  nearly  three  hundred 
miles,  they  were  met  by  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  Spaniards,  and  deemed  it 
prudent  to  return.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  enterprises,  and  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  modern  discovery,  was  that  of 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1804, 
1805,  and  1806.  These  gentlemen 
explored  the  Missouri  to  its  source, 
traversed  the  stupendous  barrier  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  their  descent 
towards  the  coast  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  dispelled  the  doubts  which  had 
been  long  entertained,  respecting  the 
origin  and  direction  of  the  Columbia 
River.  They  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
efffict  their  return,  after  a  dangerous  and 
toilsome  journey  of  nearly  9,000  miles, 
without  any  serious  casualty. 

Still  anxious  to  acquire  a  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  chain  of  Rocky 
IMountains,  and  of  the  different  streams 
which,  from  that  elevated  region,  pour 
their  tributary  waters  into  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  American  government  confi- 
ded to  Major  Long  the  direction  ofthc 
present  Expedition,  composed  of  men 
of  science,  spirit,  and  enterprise,  and 
accompanied  by  riflemen,  hunters,  and 
assistants.  Lmbarking  on  board  a 
steam  boat  at  Pittsburgh,  they  proceed- 
ed by  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  Missouri,  to  Fort  Osage,  a  military 
post,  established  in  1808,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  utmost  limit  of  civ- 
ili/ed  population  in  this  quarter.  From 
hence,  wliile  the  boat  ascended  the 
Missouri,  to  the  point  designated  in  the 
journey  of  Lev.is  and  Clarke,  by  the 
name  of  Council  Bluff,  a  detachment 
was  ordered  to  penetrate  westward,  a- 
cross  the  Konzas,  and  taking  the  near- 
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est  route  to  the  Platte,  to  descend  that 
stream,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mis- 
souri. The  water  party  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  struggling 
against  the  current  of  this  powerful  riv- 
er, and  found  essential  changes  both  in 
its  banks  and  channel,  from  the  effect 
of  inundations,  since  the  voyage  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  ;  but  they  attained 
their  destined  station  on  the  yth  of  .Sep- 
tember. The  detachment  was,  how- 
ever less  fortunate  ;  for,  after  reaching 
the  Konzas,  and  receiving  a  hospitable 
welcome  from  the  Indians  on  that  river, 
they  were  met  and  plundered  by  a  war 
party  of  Pawnees,  and  had  no  other  re- 
source than  to  rejoin  their  companions 
with  the  utmost  expedition. 

The  commencement  of  October  was 
spent  in  different  councils  and  negotia- 
tions, with  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
Indians,  under  the  direction  of  Major 
O'Fallan,  the  Indian  agent  of  the 
American  government,  whose  repre- 
sentations were  effectually  supported 
by  the  vicinity  of  a  military  force.  In 
the  meantime,  the  exploring  party  pre- 
pared for  their  winter  residence,  which 
was  fixed  in  a  spot,  called  Engineer 
Cantonment,  a  short  distance  from 
Council  Bluff.  The  necessary  arrange- 
ments being  completed.  Major  Long 
returned  to  Washington,  leaving  orders 
for  a  more  particular  examination  of 
the  surrounding  country  in  his  absence. 
Such  a  sojourn  enabled  the  party  to 
study  the  habits,  customs,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Indians  ;  and  to  collect  much 
curious  information  with  respect  to  the 
Pawnees,  'Konzas,  Omawhaws,  Sioux, 
and  other  native  tribes,  who  frequent 
the  upper  course  of  the  Missouri.  This 
part  of  the  work  will  be  perused  with 
interest,  by  those  who  delight  to  con- 
template mankind  in  the  various  stages 
of  savage  life. 

Early  in  the  spring  Major  Long  re- 
turned, and  in  his  route,  crossed  a  part 
of  the  country,  little  known,  by  pro- 
ceeding in  a  direct  line  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  INlissouri,  from  Fort  Chara- 
ton  to  Council  Bluff.  On  the  6th  of 
June  they  commenced  the  second  and 
most  arduous  part  of  their  journey,  by 
diverging  westward  into  a  vast  wilder- 
ness, remote  from  all  the  aids  and  com- 
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forts  of  civilized  society,  and  compelled 
to  depend,  for  their  chief  subsistence, 
on  their  skill  and  fortune  in  hunting. 
I'iicir  portable  provisions  consisted 
only  of  a  supply  of  biscuit  and  Indian 
corn  parched  ;  and  their  instruments, 
for  ascertaining  and  directing  their 
course,  of  a  sextant  of  five  inches  radi- 
us, a  box  sextant,  an  artificial  horizon, 
three  travelling  compasses,  and  a  patent 
lever  watch.  Their  mode  of  travelling 
was  not  adapted  to  the  conveyance  of 
a  barometer,  which  would  have  been 
highly  useful ;  but  the}'  had  two  ther- 
mometers to  ascertain  the  temperature 
of  the  air.  The  party  were  provided 
with  a  competent  number  of  horses  and 
mules,  with  tents  for  shelter,  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  a  small  supply  of  In- 
dian goods  for  presents. 

Their  route  was  first  directed  to- 
wards the  Pawnee  villages,  situated  on 
the  Loup  fork,  a  little  above  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Platte.  They  transport- 
ed their  baggage  across  the  Elkhorn  in 
a  species  of  canoe,  of  Indian  invention, 
formed  of  a  bison's  skin,  drawn  into  the 
shape  of  a  basin,  by  a  rope,  and  kept 
distended  by  its  contents.  They  then 
traversed  the  extensive  prairie  of  the 
Platte,  catching  a  distant  view  of  the 
narrow  line  of  wood,  which  marks  its 
course;  and,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
reached  the  dwellings  of  the  Pawnees, 
from  whom  they  expected  information 
for  their  future  guidance.  Their  recep- 
tion here  was,  however,  far  from  gra- 
cious ;  and  no  representation  appears 
to  have  been  spared,  which  was  likely 
to  deter  them  from  their  purpose.  At 
length  they  procured  three  guides,  who 
were  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the 
languages  and  habits  of  the  Indians,  in 
this  quarter,  but  also  with  the  language 
of  signs — an  acquirement  which,  from 
the  number  and  diversity  of  the  diflerent 
dialects,  is  often  an  indispensable  modi- 
um  of  communication.  On  the  14th  of 
June  they  drew  towards  the  Platte,  and 
directed  their  course  up  in  its  northern 
bank.  They  found  the  scenery  unin- 
teresting and  monotonous :  on  either 
side  an  unvaried  plain,  from  two  to  ten 
miles  wide,  bounded  by  higher  ground, 
the  surface  of  which  was  undulating, 
and  incurably  sterile  ;    tbe  river  broad 
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and  shallow,  foidable  at    every  point,    sandstone  rocks,  rising   abruptly  to  the 
wlicn  not  swollen  by  floods;  tbe   bed    height  of  1^)0  or  2U0  feet,   and  s(^rving 
sandy,  and  the  range  from  low  to   high    as  a  species  of  skreen  to  the  grand    Al- 
water  not  exceeding  eight  feet.     PVom     pine  mass  behind.       They  fixed  their 
these  peculiarities  it  derives  its  name  of    camp  oppositetoa  chasm,  which  affords 
the  Platte  or  Flat  Uiver.     On  the    2'Jd    egress  to  the  waters  of  the  Platte, 
of  June  they  reached   the  confluence  of        On  a  nearer  examination  of  the  sand- 
the  north  and   south  forks,  where  they    stone  range,  they  observed  such  diftcr- 
forded  both  streams,  without  dismount-    ent  degrees  of  obliquity  in  its  strata,   as 
iug,  though  the   breadth   of  the   latter    induced  them  to  conclude,  that  it  had 
was  not  less  than  yoO  yards;  and  pur-    been  detached  by  some  powerful  agent 
sued  their  course  up  the  southern  bank.     jVom  the  horizontal  strata  found  on  the 
Such  was  the  scarcity    of  wood,  that    plains.     It  is  separated  from  the  prim- 
they  here  found   a  difficulty  in  collect-    itive  granatic  range  by  a   valley   about 
ing  sufficient  to  light  a  fire.     Their  vi-    a  mile  in   width,   through   which    are 
cinity  to  what  are  called  the  salt  licks,    scattered  numerous  insulated  columnar 
Avas  announced  by  herds  of  bisons,  wild    rocks,  sometimes   of  a   snowy    white, 
horses,  deer,  and  other  animals,  swarm-    and  interspersed  with  mounds,  formed 
jng  in  every  direction  ;  and  their  curi-    by  the  decomposition  of  similar  masses, 
osity  was  excited  by  a  variety  of  curious    The  lower  parts  contain  exclusive  beds 
and  interesting  plants,  scattered   over    of  conglomerate,  or  pudding  stone,  of- 
the  plain.  ten  of  a  reddish  hue  ;    and  in  the  more 

On  the   26th,  a  diminution  of  the    compact  portions  are  found  the  remains 
heat,  which  had  hitherto  been   oppres-    of  sub-marine   animals.      This  stony 
sive,  was  considered  as  indicating  their    rampart  is  intersected  by  all  the   large 
approach  to  the  mountains ;    and,  on    streams  which  descend  into  the   plain, 
the  30th,  in  the  morning,  they  had  the    The  Platte  is  here   about   twenty-five 
satisfaction  of  catching   the  first   view    yards  wide,  with  an  average   depth  of 
of  this  magnificent  natural  barrier.     At    three  feet,  the  waters  clear  and  cool, 
first  seen  faintly  like  distant  clouds,  its    and  the  current  rapid, 
outline  was  soon  marked  in  bold  inden-        On  the  7th  of  July  they  crossed  the 
tations  on  the  luminous  margin   of  the    Platte,  in  order  to  climb  the  mountain. 
sky  :  and  in  the  midst  appeared  a  point,     Passing  the  rampart  of  sand-stone,  they 
divided  into  three  summits,  which  is  dis-    began  to   ascend  the  primitive  range, 
tinguished  by  Lieutenant   Pike  as  the    under  an  oppressive  degree  of  heat,  and 
highest  peak.     At   this  period  of  the    found  the  rocks  more  abrupt  than  they 
journey,  the  evaporation  was  so  rapid,    expected.     The   surface   was  destitute 
as  to  produce  a  mirage,  like  that  obser-    of  vegetation,  except  the  prickly  pear 
ved  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt  ;  and   the    and  yucca,  and  a  few  stunted  oaks   or 
effect  so  beautiful  and  perfect,  as  to  de-    junipers:     the  mass  an  aggregate   of 
ceive  the  whole   of  the   party.     Here    felspar   and   hornblende,   approaching 
commenced  the  first  of  their  privations;    in  character  to   sienite.       Advancing 
for  their  stock  of  biscuit  being   nearly     westward,  the  hornblende  became  more 
exhausted,   was  supplied   by    parched    and  more  predominant,  and  the  fissures 
maize,  of  which  a  gill  was  distributed     between  the  lamina  nearly  perpendicu- 
to  each  man  daily.      They  calculated    lar,  giving  it  the  columnar  structure  of 
on  attaining  the  limit  of  their  journey    trap.     A  iew  interesting  insects   and 
by  the  4th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of    plants  were  discovered  ;  and  occasion- 
American  independence;  but  they  were    ally  appeared  a  hardy  ever-green, whose 
obliged  to   hold  their   course   over  the    short  and  gnarled   trunk,  and  recurved 
same  monotonous  surface  till   the   Gth,    branches,  showed  the  force  and  fiequen- 
when  they  at  length  reached  the  base  of    cy  of  the  storms  it  had  withstood.  After 
the  mountains,  after  a  weary    progress     climbing  several     ridges  successively, 
of  nearly    a    thousand    miles.     They     each  of  which  they  supposed  to   be  the 
found  the  plain  terminated  by    a  range     sunnnit.they  still  found  others  beyond, 
of  nuked    aod    almost    perpendicular    luoie  lofty  and  rugged.  They  halted  to 
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rest:  and  placingthe  thermometer  under 
the  shade  of  a  large  rock,t"ound  the  tem- 
perature 7'2°,  while  in  the  camp  below 
it  was  iif)".  From  this  elevation  the 
Platte  appeared  like  a  small  brook, 
formed  of  two  blanches,  one  descend- 
ing from  the  north-west,  and  the  other 
from  the  south,  and  uniting  a  short  dis- 
tance before  its  exit  from  the  chasm,  in 
the  mural  precipice  of  sandstone. 

At  noon  they  began  to  descend,  and 
experienced  no  less  fatigue  than  in  their 
ascent,  being  exhausted  with  heat,  and 
oppressed  with  thirst.  At  length  quit- 
ting the  precipitous  parts,  they  traver- 
sed a  rugged  tract,  encumbered  by  frag- 
ments detached  from  above,  and  in  a 
narrow  ravine  were  gratified  to  find 
shelter,  and  a  spring  of  cool  water. 
Here  one  of  the  party  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  and  violent  indisposition, 
which  they  attributed  to  some  ripe  cur- 
rants, gathered  and  eaten  on  the  moun- 
tain. While  another  was  despatched 
to  the  camp  for  assistance,  they  heard  a 
loud  noise,  as  if  some  large  animal  was 
mounting  the  defile.  They  presently 
saw  a  huge  bear  advancing  towards 
them  at  full  speed ;  but  giving  him  a 
volley  with  their  rifles,  he  sprang  up  an 
almost  perpendicular  precipice,  and 
disappeared  in  an  instant.  Tiie  sick 
man  recovering,  they  returned  slowly, 
and  reached  the  camp  late  in  the  even- 
ing. Another  party  afterwards  pene- 
trated on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Platte, 
and  ascended  a  primitive  mountain, 
which  appeared  of  superior  elevation, 
but  found  the  horizon  to  the  west  still 
bounded  by  succeeding  heights,  tower- 
ing majestically  above.  Looking  to- 
wards the  plain  on  the  east,  its  undula- 
tions disappeared,  and  it  stretched  like 
a  map  before  them.  The  Platte,  and 
other  streams,  either  meandered  amidst 
slight  fringes  of  wood,  or  glittered  like 
silver  in  the  sun-beams,  while  light  and 
feathery  clouds,  flitting  over  the  surface 
of  heaven,  cast  their  shadows  on  the 
earth,  and  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

On  the  9th  of  July  they  directed 
their  steps  southward,  traversed  the 
ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Platte 
from  those  of  the  Arkansa,and  proceed- 
ed along  the  base  of  t!ie  mountain, 
having  on  the  left  the  sandstone  ridge, 


and  on  the  right  the  brown  and  naked 
granite,  rising  above  in  shapeless  mass- 
es. Occasionally  they  caught,  through 
fissures  worn  by  the  torrents,  a  view  of 
the  distant  summits  glittering  with  eter- 
nal snow  Winding  their  way  with 
considerable  exertion,  amidst  precipi- 
tous ledges  of  rock,  they  approached 
the  point  where  the  Arkansa  emerges, 
and  established  their  camp  for  a  stay 
sufficiently  long  to  ascertain  the  height 
of  the  mountains  in  this  quarter. 

While  some  of  the  detachment  were 
employed  in  a  trigonometrical  measure- 
ment, others  engaged  in  a  new  ascent. 
They  first  visited  what  are  called  the 
boiling  springs,  and  found  them  resem- 
bling, in  taste  and  effect,  the  highly  ae- 
rated mineral  waters.  The  ebullition 
appeared  to  be  caused  by  a  considera- 
discharge  of  gas,  and  the  temperature 
was  about  68°.  Mounting  upwards, 
they  observed  the  same  succession  of 
rocks  as  before  ;  but  their  progress  was 
much  more  laborious,  not  only  from 
the  steepness  of  the  ascent,  but  from 
the  loose  and  dangerous  footing  it  atlor- 
ded.  After  thus  toiling,  for  the  space 
of  two  miles,  they  were  compelled  to 
pass  the  night  in  a  spot  where  they 
could  no  otherwise  secure  themselves 
from  rolling  down  the  precipice,  than 
by  placing  a  pole  against  two  trees. 
The  next  day,  resuming  their  efforts, 
they  at  length  attained  a  distinct  view 
of  the  peak,  which  was  the  object  of 
their  ambition ;  but  it  still  appeared 
distant,  and  the  ascent  steep.  Here 
the  character  of  the  rock  changed  to  a 
fine  grained  aggregate  of  quartz,  felspar, 
and  kornblende — the  lattrr  in  small 
proportion.  Continuing  to  ascend, 
they  passed  the  region  of  wood,  which 
formed  a  definite  line  encircling  the 
peak  ;  and  though  from  the  plain  it  ap- 
peared near  the  summit,  was  now  found 
scarcely  to  reach  half  its  elevation. 
Above,  they  entered  a  tract  of  peculiar 
beauty,  and  equal  interest,  for  its  bo- 
tanical productions.  The  intervals  of 
soil  were  clothed  with  a  carpet  of  low 
but  brilliantly  coloured  alpine  plants, 
chiefly  with  matted  procumbent  stems;, 
and,  including  the  flower,  scarcely  more 
than  an  inch  in  height.  The  prevail- 
ing tint  was  a  deep  blue.  After  a  short 
halt,  they   determined  to  proceed,  at 
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the  risk  of  passing  the  night  on  the 
the  mountain.  They  collected  numer- 
ous unknown  plants,  but  vegetation 
ceased  entirely  as  they  approached  the 
summit,  which  contained  an  area  often 
or  fifteen  acres.  It  was  covered  with 
splintery  fragments,  which,  on  remov- 
ing, they  found  to  rest  on  a  deep  bed  of 
ice,  as  permanent,  perhaps  as  the  rock 
itself.  To  the  north-west  and  west  the 
view  rested  on  innumerable  mountains, 
white  witii  snow  :  while  below  flowed 
the  Arkansa,  whose  course  could  be 
traced  for  sixty  miles.  On  the  north, 
was  a  stupendous  mass  of  snow  and  ice ; 
and  on  the  east,  lay  an  extensive  plain, 
rising  as  it  receded,  till  it  appeared  to 
melt  into  the  sky.  At  this  elevation 
they  were  astonished  to  find  the  air 
filled,  in  every  direction,  with  clouds  of 
grasshoppers,  which  appeared  to  ex- 
tend upwards,  to  the  utmost  limit  of  vi- 
sion, as  their  wings  sparkled  in  the  sun. 
The  thermometer  sunk  to  42°,  while 
in  the  camp  below  it  stood  at  96**:  and 
the  elevation  of  the  peak,  according  to 
the  scale  annexed  to  the  map,  amount- 
ed to  about  10,000  feet.  To  this  point 
they  gave  the  name  of  James's  Peak,  in 
honour  of  the  botanist  and  zoologist  of 
the  expedition.  The  latitude  of  the 
camp  below  was  found  to  be  38°  18' 
19"  north,  and  longitude  105°  39'  44" 
west,  from  Greenwich. 

On  the  l6th  of  July  they  moved  to- 
wards the  Arkansas,  over  a  loose,  stony 
and  barren  soil  ;  their  sufferings  from 
heat,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  aggravated  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  dreary  scene- 
ry before  them.  Thermometer  in  the 
shade  from  90*  to  100®.  Approach- 
ing at  length  the  ridge,  overlooking  the 
river,  they  descended  to  its  base,  and 
found  themselves  in  a  beautiful  level 
plain,  diversified  with  scattered  cotton- 
wood  and  willow-trees.  On  the  1 9th 
they  turned  back  finally  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  quitted  the  grand  objects 
they  had  been  contemplating,  with  a 
feeling  of  regret,  which  was  rather  heigh- 
tened than  diminished,  by  the  prospect 
of  a  long  and  wearisome  pilgrimage. 
From  one  of  their  guides  they  learnt, 
that  the  region  lying  west  of  the  first 
range  of  rocky  mountains,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  on 
the  north,  and  Santa  Fe  on  the  south, 


is  composed  of  numerous  ridges  and 
spurs,  intersected  by  vallies.  The 
ridges  are  abrupt,  and  often  towering 
into  inaccessible  peaks,  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  ;  and  the  inner  ranges 
the  most  elevated.  The  vallies  are 
extensive,  stretching,  in  width,  from  ten 
to  thirty  miles,and  watered  by  beautiful 
streams  :  the  soil  deep,  the  surface  un- 
dulating,and  well  adapted  to  cultivation. 
Having  obtained  from  a  solitary 
Kaskaia  Indian  some  information  res- 
pecting the  route  to  the  Red  River,  the 
Expedition  separated  on  the  24th  of 
July.  Captain  Bell,  with  one  party, 
was  left  to  descend  the  Arkansa  ;  and 
JMajor  Long,  with  ten  men,  six  horses, 
and  eight  mules,  proceeded  southward 
in  order  to  reach  the  Red  River.  With 
infinite  labour  and  difficulty  they  trav- 
ersed the  ridge  between  these  two 
streams,  by  ascending  and  descending 
deep,  gloomy,  and  rugged  ravines, 
worn  by  the  tributary  waters  on  either 
side,  and  suffering  at  the  same  time  from 
heat  and  fatigue,  hunger  and  thirst. 
On  the  4th  of  August  they  at  length 
descried  the  river,  which  they  deemed 
the  object  of  their  search  ;  and  its  ap- 
pearance seemed  to  justify  the  supposi- 
tion. Its  bed  was  sixty  yards  wide, 
forty  of  which  were  naked  sand,  and 
the  water,  which  was  about  ten  inches 
deep,  was  intensely  red,  and  ofthe  tem- 
perature of  new  milk.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, unpleasant  to  drink,  and  produced 
no  disagreeable  effect.  The  valley 
through  which  it  flowed  was  bounded 
by  hills,  from  100  to  200  feet  high,  with 
a  deep  sandy  soil.  In  their  progress 
downwards,  they  encountered,  on  the 
9th  of  August,  a  paity  of  Kaskaia  In- 
dians, amounting,  with  women  and 
children,  to  2r)0;  provided  with  nume- 
rous horses,  and  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows.  By  these  people  they  were 
informed,  that  they  were  on  the  Red 
River,  and  at  their  invitation  passed 
the  night  in  their  camp  ;  but  the  next 
morning  it  appeared  that  these  atten- 
tions only  covered  a  purpose  of  plun- 
der ;  from  which  the  savages  were  at 
length  deterred  by  the  dread  of  their  ri- 
fles. From  the  12th  to  the  l6th  of  Au- 
gust they  continued  their  toilsome  jour- 
ney, parching  under  the  rays  of  a  verti- 
cal sun  ;  with  a  temperature  from  100** 
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to  105*,  which  seemed  to  dry  the  scan- 
ty vegetation  to  ashes,  and  annoyed  by 
showers  of  drifted  burning  sand,  which 
penetrated  through  every  part  of  their 
dress,  and  ahnost  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  guiding  their  horses.  The 
bed  of  the  river,  in  some  places,  was 
expanded  to  a  width  of  1400  yards  ; 
but  the  water  was  diminished  to  a  few 
stagnant  pools,  rendered  loathsome, 
both  to  the  sight  and  smell,  by  the  ex- 
crement of  bisons  and  other  animals. 

On  the  17th  they  halted  in  a  small 
valley,  which  presented  a  more  cheer- 
ing aspect.  The  low  elms,  with  which 
it  was  tufted,  were  bending  under  the 
weight  of  innumerable  grape  vines,  la- 
den with  such  a  profusion  of  purple  clus- 
ters, as  to  give  colour  to  the  landscape. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  a 
range  of  low  sand  hills,  fringed  with 
vines,  which  appeared  to  rise  not  more 
than  eighteen  inches  above  the  surface. 
On  examination,  they  found  these  hills 
produced  by  accumulations  of  sand, 
which,  burying  every  part,  except  the 
upper  branches,  had  performed  the  of- 
fice of  a  pruning  knife.  The  clusters 
of  grapes  were  so  abundant  as  to  hide 
the  stems,  and  the  fruit  surpassed  in 
richness  and  flavour  that  of  any  native 
or  exotic  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  ISth  to  the  24th,  the  coun- 
try began  to  improve  in  appearance, 
and  a  succession  of  showers  occasional- 
ly tempered  the  heat  of  tlie  air.  Their 
supply  of  meal,  or  parclied  maize,  being 
at  this  period  entirely  exhausted,  they 
had  no  other  alternative  than  to  cat 
their  bison  flesh  or  venison,  without  salt 
condiment  of  any  kind.  They  sufl'ered 
or  also  considerable  inconvenience  from 
the  scarcity  of  water.  By  digging  in 
the  sand,  tliey  had  procured  sufficient 
for  drinking,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
cookery  ;  but  the  want  of  the  means  of 
ablution,  during  so  long  a  period,  was 
severely  felt. 

On  the  29th  of  August  they  found 
the  hills  based  on  a  variety  of  sand- 
stone, differing  from  the  glaring  red 
rock,  vvhich  had  marked  their  progress 
from  the  mountains.  The  elevations 
now  became  higher  and  more  abrupt, 
the  woods  more  extensive,  the  streams 
of  water  more  frequent,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  country  in  general  indicated  their 


approach  to  a  more  mountainous  region. 
Their  annoyances  were  augmented  by 
swarms  of  blowing  flies,  which  scarcel}' 
permitted  them  even  to  dress  their 
meat ;  and  by  multitudes  of  minute 
wood  ticks,  which  penetrated  the  legs, 
and  produced  intolerable  itching,  pain, 
and  inflammation. 

On  the  5th  of  Septemberthey  observ- 
ed, for  the  first  time,  a  regular  current 
of  water  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  a 
few  miles  below,  reached  the  confluence 
of  the  great  North  fork,  which  dischar- 
ged a  considerable  stream.  Continu- 
ing tiieir  progress,  they  passed  several 
rapids,  and  at  length,  on  the  9th,  they 
found  the  river,  which  they  had  traced 
for  nearly  800  miles,  flowing  into  the 
Arkansa.  This  confirmed  the  suspic- 
ions they  already  began  to  entertain, 
that  the}^  had  mistaken  the  Canadian 
for  the  Red  River.  The  disappoint- 
ment arising  from  this  error  was  the 
more  deeply  felt,  from  their  utter  inabil- 
ity to  remedy  it,  in  their  wearied  and 
exhausted  condition.  After  penetra- 
ting through  a  thick  forest,  they  had 
the  satisfaction  of  emerging  near  the 
haunts  of  men,  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  and  at  Fort  Smith  situated  on  the 
Arkansa,  in  the  heart  of  the  Ozark 
mountains,  they  experienced  that  kind- 
ness and  attention  which  their  fatigues 
&  privations  rendered  doubly  welcome. 

We  now  revert  to  the  party  who 
followed  the  course  of  the  Arkansa, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Bell. 
On  the  26th  of  August  they  met  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Indians,  from  whom 
they  experienced  much  savage  hospital- 
ity. This  horde  consisted  of  Kiawas, 
Kaskaias,  Shiennes,  and  Arrapahoes, 
and  differed  in  stature,  features,  and 
liabits,  from  the  tribes  on  the  JMissouri. 
For  three  jears  they  had  been  without 
any  settled  habitation,  wandering  about 
the  head  waters  and  tributaries  of  the 
Rod  River;  and  they  decamped  with 
a  degree  of  rapidity,  method,  and  -alert- 
ness, which  proved  them  accustomed 
to  the  habits  of  a  vagrant  life. 

As  the  party  descended,  the  stream 
dilated,  and  was  occasionally  studded 
with  small  islands.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  country  was,  however,  sterile 
and  uninteresting.  Nothing  occurred, 
to  give  character  to  their  journey,  ex- 
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copt  inreling  with   two  parties  of  In-  but  proved   more  intent   on  plunder 

(lians,  till  the  ^th  of  August,  wlien  they  than  on  fuifillinLr  their  promises.     Tlicy 

I'ouncl     themselves     surroumled      with  therefore  continued  their  route,  and  on 

countless  herds  of  bisons  and  antelopes;  the  fjth  reached  a  trading   Iiouse,   near 

the  loud  and   dissonant  sounds   of  the  the  V  erdigrise  river,  where  they  once 

former  making  one  continued  roar,  not  more  enjoyed  some  of  tiie   comforts  of 

ill  associated  with   the    idea    of  barren  civilized  life.      Onthe  9th  they  conclu- 

and  inhospitable  wastes.     On  the  7th,  ded  their  peregrination  at  Fort  Smitli, 

having  passed  the  range    of  the    great  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous. 
Indian  war  tracks,  they  dismissed  their         Some  account  is  afterwards  given  of 

guides,  who   departed    on    a    pathless  an  excursion  to  the  hot  springs   of  the 

journey  of  .'jOO  miles  to  the  Puwne  vii-  Waschita,  and  to  Cape  Girardeau,  and 

iages  on  the  Platte.     Hitherto   the  soil  a  brief  description  of  the  Red  River,  as 

consisted  of  a  deep  light   sand,    which  far  as  its  course  has  been  traced.     An- 

rcndered  travelling  laborious  ;  and  tim-  nexed  is  also  a  general  description  of  the 

ber  was  so  scarce,   that  their  fuel    had  country,  traversed  by  the    Expedition, 

chiefly  consisted  of  driftwood.  in  an  official  report  from    Major    Lonf 

From  the  12th  to  the  IJtli  of  August  to  the  Secretary  of  War  ;  and,  finally, 
the  grass  grew  more  luxuriant,  but  a  Series  of  Observations  on  the  Miner- 
wood  was  still  scarce.  The  tempera-  alogy  and  Geology  of  the  Regions  west 
lure  was  the  highest  they  had  yetexpe-  of  the  Mississippi.  The  work  is  illus- 
rienced,  being  99°;  but  the  iieat  was  trated  with  a  map,  and  a  few  aquatinta 
extremely  oppressive.  They  had  now  plates,  very  indifferently  executed, 
exhausted  their  little  slock  of  meal,  In  closing  these  volumes,  we  cannot 
which  they  had  husbanded  with  the  ut-  but  applaud  the  zeal,  perseverance,  and 
niost  frugality.  From  this  time  to  tiie  intelligence  of  the  gentlemen  composing 
31st,  they  continued  their  progress,  oc-  the  Expedition  ;  and  though  the  narra- 
casionally  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  tive  is  presented  in  the  unstudied  form 
quit  the  confined  valley  of  the  river,  of  a  diary,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
and  make  their  way  over  the  prairie,  saying  that  it  will  be  perused  with 
and  higher  ground.  The  country  be-  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  will  sup- 
came  gradually  more  wooded,  till  they  ply  an  ample  fund  of  information  on 
found  themselves  entangled  in  a  thick  many  points,  to  which  the  limits  of  this 
forest.  At  this  period  they  suffered  a  analysis  will  scarcely  permit  us  even 
severe  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  de-  to  advert.  We  think  it  necessary, 
sertion  of  three  of  their  soldiers,  who  however,  to  add,  that  we  have  had  bc- 
robbcd  them  of  some  of  their  manuscript  fore  us  only  the  London  edition ;  and  we 
journals,  and  three  of  their  best  horses,  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  on  whose 
They  were  also  in  want  of  provisions,  authority  we  can  rely,  that  this  is  but  a 
and  greatly  debilitated   by  fatigue.  mutilated  reprint  of  the  American   edi- 

On  the  first  of  September  they  were  tion,   which  is    much    more  copious, 

visited  by  a  party  of  Indians,   from   a  and  illustrated  by  an    atlas   of  plates; 

village  in   the  vicinity,    who  supplied  and  that  even  the  map  has  been  copied 

them  with  refreshments,  and  offered  to  in  a  very  imperfect   manner, 
assist  in  apprehending  the  deserters  ; 


ORIGINAL 
A  short  time  since,  a  respectable  Medical 
Practitioner,  not  a  luuidred  miles  from 
Ludlow,  was  called  up  in  the  night  by  a 
labouring  man,  residing  at  a  few  miles  dis- 
tance, to  attend  his  wife,  who  wns  in  child- 
bed. Dr.  W.,  who  had  often  attended  un- 
der siniil.ar  circumstances  without  obtaining 
any  remuneration,  asked  (he  man  wlio  was 
to  pay  him.  The  countryman  answered, 
tliat  be  possessed  five  pounds,  which,  kill  or 
cure,  should  be  his  rcwanl.  Mr.  W.  conse- 
quently ptiid  every  attention  to  the  poor 
woman,  who  notwithstanding  died  under  his 


ANECDOTE, 
hands.  Soon  after,  Mr.W.  met  the  widower 
at  Ludlow,  and  observed  that  he  had  an  ac- 
count against  him.  The  n)an  appeared 
greatly  surprised,  and  inquired  for  what  ? 
On  being  informed,  he  replied,  "  1  don't 
tjiink  I  owe  you  any  thing  ; — did  you  cure 
my  wife  .'" — "  No,  ceitainly,  (said  the  ac- 
coucheur,) it  was  not  in  the  power  of  medi- 
cine to  cure  her." — "Did  you  kill  her  then.-"' 
said  the  countryman.  '  =  No,  I  did  not,"  was 
the  reply.  "Why  then,"  said  tlie  country- 
man, "  as  you  did  not  eili)er  kill  or  cure, 
you  are  not  entitled  to  tlie  reward.  " 
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(Literary  Gazette.) 
MADAME  CAMPAn's    MEMOIRS  OF  THE     PRIVATE  LIFE  OF    MARIA  ANTOINETTE.* 

TN  the  first  of  our  Literary  Gazette  "  This  excellent  woman  fella  victim 
-'-  for  the  present  year,  we  gave  an  ac-  to  the  revolutionary  madness.  She 
count  of  Madame  (Jampan  and  of  her  and  her  numerous  sisters  were  led  to' 
Memoirs,  then  on  the  eve  of  piiblica-  the  scafifold  on  the  same  day.  While 
tion  in  Paris  ;  and  beg  to  refer  the  leaving  the  prison,  they  all  chaiinted 
reader  to  our  letter  from  that  city  of  the  I'cni  Creator  upon  the  fatal  car. 
Dec.  iSth,  and  of  Jan.  1st.  in  the  fol-  When  arrived  at  the  place  of  punish- 
lowing   Number,   for  these  details  and    ment,  they    did    not    interrupt    their 

strains.  One  head  fell,  and  ceased  to 
mix  its  voice  with  the  celestial  chorus 
— but  the  strain  continued.  The  ab- 
bess suffered  last ;  and  her  single  voice, 
with  increased  tone,  still  raised  the 
devout  versicle.  It  ceased  at  once — it 
was  the  silence  of  death  !'' 

Of  Landsmath,  the  blunt  Equerry 
of  Louis  XV.,  we  have  also  already 
related  an  anecdote ;  the  following 
is  equally  piquant  : 

"  This  same  jM.  Landsmath,  who 
by  his   military   and  familiar  language 


extracts.     We  had  just  finished  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  French    edition,   whh  the 

intention  of  going  into  a  regular  review 

of  it,  when  the   work  issued  from  the 

London  press  in  its  English  garb.   We 

have  now  therefore  both  copies  on  our 

table,  and  can  say  of  them,  that  they 

are  of  a  most  interesting  nature,  full  of 

anecdote,  and   recording  events  eif  her 

strikingly  curious  or  deeply  affecting  to 

every  description  of  reader. 

Before  entering  upon  these  selections 
which   must  recommend   Madame  de 

Campan's  narrative  to  great  popularity,  thus  calmed  the  fears  of  Louis  xiv.  on 
we  rejoice  to  have  an  opportunity  of  the  day  of  Damicns'  horrible  crime, 
correcting  the  falsehood  circulated  on  was  one  of  those  people,  who,  in  the 
the  pretence  of  her  authority,  against  most  haughty  courts,  often  tell  the 
the  late  unhappy  Marie  Antoinette.  So  truth  bluntly.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
far  from  imputing  any  blame  to  that  there  is  a  person  of  this  description  to 
wretched  lady,  on  the  night  of  the  Cth  be  found  in  almost  every  court,  who 
October,  these  Memoirs  distinctly  seems  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ancient 
exculpate  her  from  that  tbul  slander.  Kings'  jester,  and  to  claim  the  right  of 
and  do  justice  to  a  Queen  as  virtuous  saying  whatever  he  pleases, 
as  she  was  unfortunate.  "  His  Majesty  one  day  asked  M.  de 

The  memoirs,  after  a  biographical  Landsmath  how  old  he  was  ?  He  was 
notice  of  their  author,  and  a  preface,  aged,  and  by  no  means  ibnd  of  think- 
commence  with  a  picture  of  the  Court    ing  of  his  age;  he  evaded  the  question. 


of  the  fifteenth  Louis,  admirably  drawn, 
and  replete  whh  remarkable  incident. 
Every  page  is  so  worthy  of  being  se- 
lected, that  we  experience  much  diffi- 
culty in  making  our  extracts  to  illus- 
trate this  most  agreeable  work.  We 
quoted  in  our  former  papers  the  story 
of  the  rose  coloured  minuet   when  the 


A  fortnight  after  Louis  xv.  took  a  pa- 
per out  of  his  pocket,  and  read  aloud, 
'On  such  a  day  in  the  month  of  *** 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty 
***was  baptised  by  me,  rector  of  *** 
the  son  of  the  high  and  mighty  lord, 
&c.  'What's  that?'  said  Landsmath, 
angrily  ;  '  has  your  majesty  been  pro- 


princesses  were  under  the   charge  of  curing  the  certificate  of  my  baptism  ?' 

Madame  de  Joulanges,  a  lady  who  was  '  There  it  is,    you    see,   Landsmath,' 

afterwards  Abbess  of  Royal  Lieu  ;  and  said  thi  King.  ''Well  Sire,  hide  it  as 

Madame  Carapan  adds —  fast  as  you  can;    a  prince  entrusted 


•  Memoircs  sm-  la  Vie  Privee  de  Marie  Antoinette.  >!cc.    Paris,  1323. 

Memoirs  of  tlie  Private  Life  of  Maria  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France  and  Navarre:  To  which  are  added, 
Kecollections,  Sketclies.and  Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  Keigns  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI. 
My  Madame  Cami>an,Fii-st  Feiniiie  de  Chambie  to  the  quttii.    LonUoUj  1823. 
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with  the  happiness  of  twenty-five  mill- 
ions of  men,  ought  not  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  one  individual  at  pleasure.'' 

The  following  also  belong  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Louis  XV. 

"  Three  young  men  of  the  college  of 
St.  Germain,  who  had  just  completed 
their  course  of  studies,  knowing  no 
person  about  the  court,  and  having 
iieard  that  strangers  were  always  well 
treated  there,  resolved  to  dress  them- 
selves completely  in  the  Armenian  cos- 
tume, and,  thus  clad,  to  present  them- 
selves to  see  the  grand  ceremony  of  the 
reception  of  several  knights  of  the  or- 
der of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Their  strata- 
gem met  with  all  the  success  with 
which  they  had  flattered  themselves. 
"While  the  procession  was  passing 
through  the  long  mirror  gallery,  the 
Swiss  of  the  apartments  placed  them 
in  the  first  row  of  spectators,  recom- 
mending every  one  to  pay  all  possible 
attention  to  the  strangers.  The  latter, 
however,  were  imprudent  enough  to 
enter  tiie  bull's  eye,  where  were  Mes- 
sieurs Cardonne  and  Ruffin,  interpre- 
ters of  oriental  languages,  and  the  first 
clerk  of  the  consul's  department,  whose 
business  it  was  to  attend  to  every  thing 
which  related  to  the  natives  of  the  east, 
who  were  in  France.  The  three 
scholars  were  immediately  surrounded 
and  questioned  by  these  gentlemen  ;  at 
first  in  modern  Greek.  Without  being 
disconcerted,  they  made  signs  that  they 
did  not  understand  it.  They  were 
then  addressed  in  Turkish  and  Arabic  : 
at  lenath  one  of  the  interpreters,  losing 
all  patience,  exclaimed,  '  Gentlemen, 
you  certainly  must  understand  some  of 
the  languages  in  which  you  have  been 
addressed,  what  country  can  you  pos- 
sibly come  from  then  ?' '  From  St.  (ier- 
main-eu-Laye,  Sir,'  replied  the  boldest 
amongst  them;  'this  is  the  first  time 
you  have  put  the  question  to  us  in 
French.'  They  then  confessed  the  mo- 
tive of  their  disguise  ;  the  eldest  of  them 
was  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Louis  xv.  was  informed  of  the  af- 
fair. He  laughed  heartily;  ordered 
them  a  few  hours'  confinement,  and  a 
good  admonition  ;  after  which  thoy 
were  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

"  Louis  XV.  liked  to  talk  about  death, 
though  he  was  extremely  apprehensive 


of  it;  but  his  excellent  health  and  his 
royal  dignity  probably  made  him  imag- 
ine himself  invulnerable  ;  he  often  said 
to  people,  who  had  very  bad  colds, 
'You've  a  church-yard  cough  there.' 
Hunting  one  day  in  the  forest  of 
Senard,  in  a  year  in  which  bread  was 
extremely  dear,  he  met  a  man  on 
horseback,  carrying  a  coffin.  'Whith- 
er are   you  carrying  that  coffin  ?' — to 

the     village   of ,'  answered    the 

peasant.  '  Is  it  for  a  man  or  a  wom- 
an ?' — '  For  a  man.' — '  What  did  he 
die  of?' — 'Of  hunger,'  bluntly  replied 
the  villager.  The  King  spurred  his 
horse,  and  asked  no  more  questions. 

"  Weak  as  Louis  xv.  was,  the  par- 
liaments would  never  have  obtained 
his  consent  to  the  convocation  of  the 
States-general.  I  heard  an  anecdote 
on  this  subject  from  two  officers  at- 
tached to  that  prince's  household.  It 
was  at  the  period  when  the  remonstran- 
ces of  the  parliaments,  and  the  refusal 
to  register  the  decrees  for  levying  taxes, 
produced  alarm  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  finances.  This  became  the 
subject  of  conversation  one  evening  at 
the  coMc/<e?' of  Louis  xv. ;  '  You  will  see,. 
Sire,'  said  a  courtier,  whose  office  plac- 
ed him  in  close  communication  with 
the  King,  '  that  all  this  will  make  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  assemble  the 
States-general.'  The  King,  roused  by 
this  speech  from  the  habitual  apathy  of 
his  character,  seized  the  courtier  by  the 
arm,  and  said  to  him  in  a  passion, — 
'Never  repeat  those  words:  I  am  not 
sanguinary  ;  but  had  I  a  brother,  and 
he  were  to  dare  to  give  me  such  advice, 
I  would  sacrifice  him,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  the  duration  of  the  mon- 
archy, and  the  tranquillity  of  the  king- 
dom.' " 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  con- 
tinuing these  anecdotes,  and  make  this 
Number  a  vehicle  only  for  a  miscellany 
of  that  character. 

«  It  appeared  at  this  period  as  if  ev- 
ery feeling  of  dignity  was  lost.  *  Few 
noblemen  of  the  French  court,'  says  a 
writer  of  the  time,  '  preserved  them- 
selves from  the  general  corruption. 
'I'he  marshal  de  Brissac  was  one  of  the 
latter.  H'^  was  bantered  on  the  strict- 
ness of  his  principles  of  honour  and 
honesty ;  it  was  thought  strange  that 
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he  should  be  offended  at  being  thought, 
hke  so  many  others,  exposed  to  hyme- 
neal disgrace.  Louis  xv.  who  was 
present,  and  laughed  at  his  angry  fit, 
said  to  hira,  '  Come,  M.  de  lirissac, 
don't  be  angry ;  'tis  but  a  trifling  evil ; 
take  courage.*  <  iSire,'  replied  M.  de 
Brissac,  '  1  possess  all  kinds  of  cour- 
age, except  that  which  can  brave 
shame.'  -  -  - 

"  At  the  courts  of  Louis  xv.  and  x  vi., 
he  was  a  model  of  the  virtue,  gallantry, 
and  courage  of  the  ancient  knights. 
Count  de  Charolais,  finding  him  one 
day  with  his  mistress,  said  to  him  ab- 
ruptly, <  Go  out,  Sir,'  'My  lord,'  re- 
plied the  duke  de  Brissac,  with  empha- 
sis, '  your  ancestors  would  have  said, 
Come  out.' " 

"  The  coronation  took  place  at 
Rheims,  with  all  the  accustomed  pomp. 
At  this  period,  Louis  xvi.  experienced 
that  which  can,  and  should,  most  pow- 
erfully affect  the  heart  of  a  virtuous 
sovereign.  The  people's  love  for  him 
burst  forth  in  those  unanimous  trans- 
ports, which  are  clearly  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  impulse  of  curiosity,  or 
the  cries  of  party.  lie  replied  to  this 
enthusiasm,  by  marks  of  confidence, 
worthy  of  a  people,  happy  in  being  un- 
der the  government  of  a  good  king :  he 
took  a  pleasure  in  repeatedly  walking 
without  guards,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  which  pressed  around  him,  and 
called  down  blessings  on  his  head.  I 
remarked  the  inapression  made  at  this 
time,  by  an  observation  of  Louis  xvi. 
On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  in  the 
middle  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at 
Rheims,  he  put  his  hand  up  to  his 
head,  at  the  moment  of  the  crown  being 
placed  upon  it,  and,  said  '  It  pinches 
me.'  Henry  III.  had  exclaimed,  '  It 
pricks  me.'  Those  who  were  near  the 
King,  were  struck  with  the  similitude 
between  these  two  exclamations,  though 
it  will  not  be  imagined,  that  such  as 
had  the  honour  of  being  near  the  young 
monarch  on  that  day,  were  of  the  class 
which  may  be  blinded  by  the  supersti- 
tious fears  of  ignorance.  -  -  - 

"  M.  de  Vaudreuil  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  arts  and  of  literature  :  he 
preferred  encouraging  them  as  an 
amateur,  rather  than  as  a  man  of  con- 
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sequence.     He   gave  a   dinner   every 
week   to  a  party  consisting  only  of  lit- 
erary characters  and  artists.  The  even- 
ing was   spent  in  a  saloon   furnished 
with  musical  instruments,  pencils,  col- 
ours,  brushes,  and   pens;    and  every- 
one composed,  or  painted,  or  wrote  ac- 
cording to  his  taste  or  genius.     M.  de 
Vaudreuil  himself  pursued   several   of 
the   fine  arts.     His  voice    was    very 
pleasing,  and  he  was  a  good  musician. 
These    accomplishments     made    him 
sought  after,  from  his  earliest  entrance 
into  society.     The  first  time  he  visited 
madame  la  JVlarechale  de  Luxembourg, 
that  lady  said  to  him,  after  supper  :  '  I 
am  told.  Sir.  that  you  sing  very  well. 
I  should  be  delighted  to  hear  you.  But 
if  you  do  oblige  me  so  far,  pray  do  not 
sing  any  fine   piece — no   cantata — but 
some  street  ballad — ^just  a  mere  street 
song.     I  like   %   natural  style — some- 
thing lively — something  cheerful.'     M. 
de  Vaudreuil  begged   leave  to    sing  a 
street  ballad  then  much  in  vogue.     He 
did    not   know   that  madame  la  Mare- 
chale  de  Luxembourg,  was  before  her 
widowhood,  countess  de  Boufllers.  He 
sang  out  with  a  full  and  sonorous  voice 
the  first  line  of  the  couplet,  beginning, 
'  VV^hen  Boufllers  was  first  seen  ai  court.' 
The     company     immediately    began 
coughing,  spitting,  and  sneezing.    M. 
de  Vaudreuil   went  on      '  Venus'  self 
shone  less  beauteous  than  she  did.' — 
The   noise  and    confusion    increased. 
But  after  the  third  line,  <■  To  please 
her  all  eagerly  sought,' — M.  de  Vau- 
dreuil perceiving  that  all  eyes  were  fix- 
ed  upon   him,  paused.     '  Pray  go  on, 
sir,'  said  madame  la  Marechale,  sing- 
ing the  last  line  herself:  '  And  too  well 
in  his  turn   each  succeeded.'     M.  de 
BesenvaPs  remarks  respecting  madame 
de   Luxembourg  render  the  anecdote 
plausible.     But,  perhaps,  in  such  a  del- 
icate dilemma,  she  may  be  considered 
as  having   given   a  proof  of   presence 
of  mind,  rather  than  of  impudence. 

<«  Modesty  was  one  of  Gluck's  vir- 
tues. Madame  de  Genlis,  in  her  Sou- 
venirs, says,  that  he  spoke  of  Piccini 
judiciously  and  plainly.  <  One  cannot 
help  feeling,'  adds  she,  'that  he  is 
equitable  without  ostentation.  How- 
ever, he  said  yesterday,  that  if  Picci- 
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ni's  Roland  succeeds,  he  will  do  it  over 
agahi.  Thi-  remark  is  stiikins;,  but  it 
is  of  a  nature  that  will  never  please  me. 
It  is  so  nuich  more  a  mere  proof  of  feel- 
ing, to  speak  always  with  diflldence  !' 

VVc  close  with  a  detail  of  considera- 
ble literary  as  well  as  political  interest  : 

"  The  duke  de  Lauzun  fsince  duke 
de  Biron)  who  made  himself  conspicu- 
ous in  the  revolution,  among  the  asso- 
ciates of  the  duke  d'Orlcans,  has  left 
behind  him  some  manuscript  memoirs, 
in  which  he  insults  the  name  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  He  relates  one  anecdote 
respecting  a  heron's  plume.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  true  history  of  the  matter. 

"  The  duke  de  Lauzun  had  a  good 
deal  of  original  wit,  and  something 
chivalrous  in  his  manners.  The  Queen 
was  accustomed  to  see  him  at  the 
King's  suppers,  and  at  the  house  of  the 
princess  de  Guemenee  :  and  always 
shewed  him  attention.  One  day  he 
made  his  appearance  at  Guemenee's 
in  uniform,  and  with  the  most  magnifi- 
cent plume  of  white  heron's  feathers 
that  it  was  possible  to  behold.  The 
Queen  admired  the  plume,  and  he  of- 
fered it  to  her  through  the  princess  de 
Guemenee.  As  he  wore  it,  the  Queen 
had  not  imagined  that  he  could  think  of 
giving  it  to  her  ;  much  embarrassed 
with  the  present  which  she  had,  as 
it  were,  drawn  upon  herself,  she  did 
not  dare  to  refuse  it,  nor  did  she  know 
whether  she  ought  to  make  one  in  re- 


turn ;  afraid,  if  she  did  give  any  thing, 
of  giving  either  too  much  or  too  little, 
she  contented  herself  with  wearing  the 
plume  once,  and  letting  M.  de  Lauzun 
see  her  adorned  with  the  present  he 
had  made  her.  In  his  secret  memoirs 
the  duke  attaches  importance  to  his 
present  of  the  aigrette,  which  proves 
him  utterly  unworthy  of  an  honour  ac- 
corded only  to  his  name  and  rank. 

"  His  vanity  magnified  the  value  of 
the  favour  done  him.  A  short  time  after 
the  present  of  the  heron  plume,  he  solic- 
ited an  audience ;  the  Queen  granted 
it,  as  she  would  have  done  to  any  other 
nobleman  of  equal  rank.  I  was  in 
the  room  adjoining  that  in  which  he 
was  received  ;  a  few  minutes  after  h-s 
arrival,  the  Queen  opened  the  door,  and 
said  aloud,  in  an  angr}'  tone  of  voice, 
'  Go,  sir,'  M.  de  Lauzun  bowed  low, 
and  withdrew.  The  Queen  was  much 
agitated.  She  said  to  me :  *■  That 
man  shall  never  again  come  within  my 
doors.'  A  few  years  before  the  revo- 
lution of  1789,  the  marshal  de  Biron 
died.  The  duke  de  Lauzun,  heir  to  his 
name,  aspired  to  the  important  post  of 
colonel  of  the  regiment  of  French 
guards.  The  Queen  however  procur- 
ed it  for  the  duke  du  Chatelet :  such  is 
often  the  origin  of  the  most  implacable 
hatred.  The  duke  de  Biron  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  duke  d'Orleans,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  violent  enemies 
of  Marie  Antoinette." 
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Mhs  Mitford's  Tragedy. 

THIS  is  a  noble  and  extraordinary  work. 
Its  author  lias  been  for  some  time 
known  to  the  literary  world,  as  a  lady  of 
eleg^ant  and  accomplished  mind  and  of 
graceful  fancy  ;  but  her  poems  do  not  pivc 
the  sliRJitest  indication  of  that  genius  which 
is  developed  in  her  "  .Julian."  No  one 
would,  we  think,  recognise  tliis  as  a  wom- 
an's play,  except  by  the  delicacy  and  ten- 
derness of  young  Alphonso's  character, 
W'hicii  forms  a  delightful  relief  to  its  sterner 
passions  and  sorrows.  It  is,  in  all  its  parts, 
essentially  dramatic  ;  its  characters  are 
boldiv  and  decidedly  drawn  ;  its  action  pas- 
ses and  lives  in  present  vividness  before  us  ; 
its  poetry  is  inspired  by  its  passion,  and  el- 
evates and  softens  its  expression,  without 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  scene.     It  has 


defects  undoubtedly  ;  but  none  which  detract 
from  the  wonder  which  so  great  an  exhibi- 
tion of  pure  dramatic  power  is  calculated  to 
awaken. The  story,  which  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  entirely  fictitious,  has  its 
scene  in  Sicily.  The  late  monarch  has  di  cd 
in  the  tlower  of  his  age,  and  left  his  son,  of 
tender  years,  to  the  care  of  his  brother  the 
DidvC  of  Melphi  and  his  nephew  Prince  Ju- 
lian. The  kingly  orphan,  who  is  a  child  of 
pensive  and  aflectionate  disposition,  lias  in- 
dulged his  grief  at  his  country  villa  since  the 
death  of  his  father.  The  Duke  of  Melphi, 
his  uncle,  a  nobleman  of  amiable  qualities, 
which  are  obscured  only  by  his  intense  de- 
sire to  reign,  sets  out  to  conduct  him  to 
Messina,  there  to  be  invested  with  the  sym- 
bols of  power.  His  cousin  Julian  waits  his 
return  with  extreme  impatience,  and,  at  last, 
sets  out  to    meet   him.      Annabel,  Julian's 
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beautiful  wife,  is  astonished  to  see  her  hus- 
band return  in  a  state  of  horror  and  distrac- 
tion, and  accompanied  by  a  stranger  pag'c, 
who  attends  him  with  duteous  care.    At  the 
opening  of  the  play,  Julian   is    discovered 
lying  asleep  on  a  couch,  having  fallen,  after 
eight  days  delirium,  into  disturbed  slumber, 
and  Annabel  is   watching  over  him.     In  her 
cautions  to  the  page  to  be  silent,  and  in  her 
first  affectionate    conversation    which   she 
holds  with  the  poor  sufferer  on  his  waking, 
use  has  beco   made   of  the  affecting    com- 
mencement of  the  Orestes,  where  Elcctra  is 
bending  over    her    distracted  brother,   and 
joyfully  performing  the  most  menial  offices 
eflove.     The  entire  scene    which    follows, 
and  which  occupies  the   whole  of  the    first 
act,  is  admirably  wrought. — Julian,  at  first, 
believes  that  he  is  waking  only  from  a  hor- 
rid dream  ;  but  on  seeing  Alphonso,  knows 
that  the  dreadful  incident  which  haunts  him 
is    real,    and  exclaims, — "  Lay    me   down, 
that  I  may    die  I"     After    many   struggles, 
he  tells  the  melancholy  tale, — that  in  a  deep 
glen  he  heard  the  cry    of  one    in   anguish, 
and  hastened  to  his   succour — that    he   saw 
young  Alphonso  sinking  beneath  tlie  sword 
held  over  him  by  one  who  averted  his  face, 
as  if  he  dared  not  look  on  his    victiui — that 
he  plunged  the  sword  into  the  assassin's  side, 
and  in  the  moment  when  he  fell  recognised 
his  father  !     Hints    are  given  that  the  duke 
may  yet  live  :  Julian  seizes  them  with  eager 
and  passionate  hope  ;  a  moment  of  terrible 
suspense  ensues — and  news   is  brouglit  that 
Melphi  lives.      Julian    sinks  on    his  knees, 
overpowered  with  joy,  and  the  scene  closes. 
In  the  second  act,  Melphi,   who  has  revived 
after  Julian's  hasty    departure,    makes    his 
appearance  in  the  city,  and   assumes  the  ti- 
tle of  king,  on  the  supposition  that  Alphon- 
so, who  stood   between  him  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  dearest  wishes,  is  no  more. 
D'Alba,   a    scornful  observer  of  mankind, 
whose  suspicious    nature    is    excited  by  his 
disappointed  love  for  the  lady  Annabel,  in- 
sinuates doubts  respecting  the  truth  of  Mel- 
phi's  story,  but  is  silenced  by  the  higli   and 
kingly  manner  of  the   new  sovereign.     Tlie 
duke's  eye  wanders  about  the  circle  of  lords 
in  fearful  search  of  his  son,   whom  he  sum- 
mons  to   his    presence,    and    an    interview 
takes  place    between   them.       Melphi   now 
tries  to  inspire  Julian    with  the  ambition  by 
which  he  is  himself  impelled,  and,    finding 
the  attempt  hopeless,  endeavours  alternate- 
ly to  awe  and  to  soften  him  into  an  acquies- 
cence with  his  plans  ;  but  the  prince,  though 
almost  distracted    by    the  misery  of  the  di- 
lemma in  which  he  is  placed,  resolutely  de- 
clares his  intention  to  support  the    rightful 
claims    of  Alphonso.       The    whole   of  this 
scene  is  uncomn;only  spirited  and  effective  : 
Melphi's  pride  and  joy  in  the  regality  he  is 
about  to  assume  are  admirably    contrasted 
with  the  virtuous  resistance  and  filial  agony 
of  Julian.     Melphi,  by  the  commanding  en- 
ergy of  his  character,  silences  the    scruples 
of  the  Barons,  and  proceeds,  in  spite  of  the 
sneers  of  D'Alba,  to  assume  t!ie  crown  in  the 
great  cathedralj  at  the  foot  of  the  old  foun- 


der of  his  race.  Just  as  his  wishes  are  abou* 
to  be  completed,  Julian   tushes  in  with    the 
young  King,    and    passionately  appeals    to 
those  who  knew  the  late  sovereign,  whether 
he  has  not  the  very  lineaments  of  his  father. 
The  identity  is  recognised  ;   Melphi  is  char- 
ged by  D'Alba  with  treason    and   intended 
murder,  and  Julian  is  appealed  to  as  a  wit- 
ness of  the  scene  in  the  pass  of  the  Albano 
mountains.     The  son,   however,    refuses   to 
fulfil  the  desire  of  his  father's  enemies,  and 
accuses  himself  of  being  a  parly  to  the  im- 
puted treason.      Both  of  thuin  are  now  ban- 
ished, excommunicated    outlaws   and    fugi- 
tives; agitation  and  sorrow  cause  the  wound 
of  Melphi  to  burst  forth  again,   and  he  dies 
in  the  highway,  soothed  only  by  Julian  and 
the  boyish  King,  who  would   relieve  his  dy- 
ing miseries.     While  the  prince  is  minister- 
ing to  his  father,  news  is  brought  that  D'Al- 
ba has  conveyedthe  Lady  Annabel  to  alone 
tower,  having  decoyed   her  from  her  home, 
under  pretence  of  conveying  her  to  her  iius- 
band  ;  which  rouses  him  from  the  stupor  of 
his  grief,  and  he  rushes  off,    if  possible,  to 
preserve  her  honour.      Meanwhile,   D'Alba 
threatens  his  fair  captive  that  unless  she  will 
forsake  her  husband,  now  under  the  church's 
ban,  and  wed  him,   he  will    accomplish    his 
death  ;  but  she  steadfastly  refuses,  although 
she   sees    none   to   help   her.      Julian    now 
scales  the  tower  where  she  is  confined,  and 
rushes  to  her  arms  ; — but  his  steps  are  track- 
ed, the  fortress  is  surrounded,  and  no  hope 
of  succour  remains.     Thus  encompassed,  he 
determines  to  kill  her  in  order  to    save  her 
from  the  worst  disgrace    and    agony — and 
breaks   his   design    to    her  so  tenderly  and 
soothingly,  as  almost   to    charm   away    the 
bitterness  of  such  a  fate.      This    horror  is, 
however,  saved  him;    for  after  she    has   ex- 
pressed her  readiness  to  die,    and  only   im- 
plored him  to  survive  her,   the  soldiers  rush 
in  to  seize  him,   she  throws   herself   before 
him,  receives  the  blow  aimed  at    his   heart, 
and  falls  dead.      Julian    kills    the   soldiers, 
and,  hearing  D'Alba  coming  with  a  sort   of 
frenzied  passion  for  justice,  flings  his  cloak 
over  the  body,  and  envelopes  himself  in  the 
garb  of  one  of  the  men  whom  he  had  slain. 
D'Alba  enters,  full  of  rapturous  anticij)ation 
of  his  meeting  with  Annabel,    whom    he    is 
equivocally  told  is   "at  rest,''    when    .Julian 
tears  away  the  cloak  and  discovers   her  bo- 
dy.    D'Alba  is  appalled  at  this  sad  specta- 
cle ;  Alphonso  and  his    guards    arrive    and 
seize  him  ;  and  Jidiah's  heart  'oreaks,and  he 
dies,  leaving  Alphonso  "alone  in  the  world." 
Such  is  the  story  of  "Julian;"'    and   the 
faults  of  the  phiy  are    those   wjiich    appear 
on  the  recital.     There  are  great  improbabil- 
ities in  its  frame-work,  and    these   are    not 
very  artificially  smoothed  away  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  scenes.     It  has  been    called  mc- 
lo-dramatic  ;  and  perhaps  justly,    in   refer- 
ence, to  the  mere  developement  of   the  plot, 
in  which  effect  rather  than    coherence    has 
been  obviously  sought.     But  in  the  more  es- 
sential part  of  tiie    work,   in    the    passions, 
which  are  its  essence,  this   censure   is  verv 
far  from  applying  ;  for  these  are  all  finely 
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devplopcd,  and  discriminated  with  the  most 
exquisite  skill.     There    is    soniethiiij;    very 
original  in  the  character  of  Julian,  although 
it  is  so  g-entle  ;  a  certain  dreamy  and  med- 
itative softness,    a    disposition    formed    for 
filial  and  conjugal  love,  which  engage  more 
than  common  sympathy  for  his  strange  and 
terrible  sufferings.      The  towering    Melphi 
stands  holdly  from  the   canvass,    redeemed 
from  detestation  by  the  regality  of  his  spir- 
it ;  and    D'Alba   is   far    removed   from  the 
class  of  ordinary  villains.     Born  "  strong  in 
scorn,  the     wise   man's    passion,"    he    has 
been  awakened  into    other    feelings  by   the 
charms  of  Annabel,  and  his  disappointment 
adds  bitterness  to  his   hatred  of  the  world  ; 
yet  his  love,  all  reckless  in  the  means  which 
it  would  use,   is   still   intense   and    devoted 
enough  to  render  him  an  object  of  pity.   Al- 
phonso  is  formed  in  the  mould  of  those  chil- 
dren whom  the  old  dramatists  have  drawn, 
ihough  of  softer  mould  ;    and    Annabel   is 
most  delicately  pourtrayed.     The  diction  of 
the  play  is  uncommonly  nervous,  yet  scarce- 
ly   ever    borders    on   the   extravagance   so 
characteristic  of   modern   tragedies.     Who 
would  believe   that    the    following    reply  of 
Melphi  to  Julian,  when   he   asks    what    the 
little  word  "  a  king  "  would  do  for  him,  was 
written  by  a  woman  .' — 

"  That  Httie  word!  why  that  is  fame  ! 
And  power  and  gloiy  !  Tliat  shall  fill  the  world, 
Lend  a  whole  ajje  its  name,  and  float  along 
The  stream  of  time  with  such  a  buoyancy, 
As  shall  endure  when  palaces  and  tombs 
Are  swept  away  like  dust.    That  little  word  ! 
Beslirew  thy  womauish  heaf  t  that  cannot  feel 
Itsspell— Hark  !  hark!  the  guns!  I  feel  it  now  — 
lara  proclaim'd— Hark  !    King  Rugiero  ! 
Dost  hear  the  bells,  the  shouts  ?  Oh  'tis  a  proud 
And  glorious  feeling  thus  at  once  to  live 
■Within  a  thousand  boundmg hearts,  to  hear 
The  strong  out-gushing  of  that  present  fame 
For  whose  uncertain  dim  futurity 
Men  toil  and  slay  and  die." 

When  Annabel  describes  to  Julian  the 
horrors  of  the  night  she  had  passed  in  the 
tower,  she  gives  in  two  lines  three   of  the 


grandest  images  which   wc   can    remember 
among  the    personifications  of  poetry  : — 

— "  the  forms 
Ofwildid  thoughts  that  wander'd  through  ray  brain, 
Bright  chatteritiM  Madness,  and  sedate  despair. 
And  I'ear  the  great  unreal." 

There  is  not  a   moment's   lagging  in   the 
progress  of  the  scenes.     The  first  act,  which 
introduces  the  necessary  explanations,  is  in 
itself  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  perhaps  the 
most  fmished,     portions    of    the     tragedy. 
Here  the  anxiovis  love  of  Annabel    and  the 
affectionate   gratitude    of    Alphonso    inter- 
sperse touches  of  the  truest  pathos  ;     while 
the  manner  in  which  the  dreadful  picture  of 
what  has   been,  gradually  grows   clearer  to 
the  mind  of  Julian,  is  exceedingly  original 
and  striking.     The  second  act   is    occupied 
entirely  by  the  meeting  between  Melphi  and 
the    nobles,    and    his    subsequent  interview 
with  Julian,  both  of  which  seem  to  live   be- 
fore the  mind  even    of  a  reader.      In    the 
third  act  are  the    interrupted   coronation — 
the  whole  turn  of  fortunes— and  the  sentence 
on  the  Melphi  :  in  which  the  grand  address 
of  the  Duke  at  the  statue,    Julian's  refusals 
to  answer,  and  his  defiance  to  his  foes,  and 
D'Alba's  caustic    sneers   blended    with    his 
passionate  exclamations  on  Annabel's  beau- 
ty, are  in  a  high  degree   poetical    and  dra- 
matic. The  fourth  act  contains  the  bold  con- 
ception of  Melphi's  death    in   the  highway, 
which  might  be   too    dreadful    were    it  not 
softened  down  and  alleviated  by  the  tender- 
ness of  Julian,   and  the    sweet   pity   of  the 
young  King,  who  comes    like  a  ministering 
angel.     All  the  earlier  part  of  the    fifth    act 
is  full  of  pathos,  w  here  Julian  endeavours  to 
reconcile    Annabel    to    the    fate   which    he 
dares  not  announce  ;   and    her  death  by   an 
act  of  self-devotion,  comes  as  a  timed  relief 
from  the  anticipated  horror  of  the  sacrifice. 
The  incident   of   veiling  the    body,  though 
censured  as  melo-dramatic,   is   taken    from 
the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  where  Clytemnes- 
tra  is  veiled  by  Orestes  after  death,  in  order 
to  appal  jEgisthus  before  he  is  slain.     It   is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
effects  in  modern   tragedy. 
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LETTKR    VII. 

From  Sir  Charles  Darnley  to  the  Marquis  de  I'ermont. 

MydearMarquis.  Paris.  heartl,  that  Bals   Cost,WWS    Of  in  Other 

IN  your  last  letter  you  have  criticised  words  balls,  at  which  the  company  ap- 

somewhat  severely  the  dinner  and  pear  in   fancy   dresses,  thouph  not  in 

quadrille  parties  of  London,    not    to  masks,  have  been  much  the  fashion  dti- 

speak  of  your  comments  on  the  matri-  rinjj  the  present   winter  in  the  1-  rencU 

monial   speculations   of   our   mammas  capital.  . 

and    misses.     I   nm    about   to  make  a         Mde  de ,  (who  you  know  is 

generous  return  bv  giving  you  an  ac-  celebrated  for  contriving  new  methods 

count  of  an  entertainment  at  Paris,   of  of  enlivening  her  house  )    determined 

which  I  can  only  speak  in  terms  of  un-  that  the  juvenile   branches  ol  liei  ac- 

qualificd  praise.     You  have  no  doubt  quaintance  should  pariake  ol   a  diver- 
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sion,  which  appeared  to  be  so  popular 
among  their  elders.  She  accordingly 
issued  cards  for  a  "  Bal  CostumS  don- 
ne  aux  enfans  de  ses  amis.'^  This  la- 
dy, who,  by  similar  attractions,  has 
the  talent  of  drawing  into  her  circle 
the  most  distinguished  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  visitors  of  Paris,  collected  on 
this  occasion,  besides  almost  every 
French  person  and  foreigner  of  renown, 
eighty  of  their  children ;  and  no  ex- 
pense had  been  spared,  either  in  the 
dresses  of  these  youthful  exhibitors,  or 
in  the  pleasures  prepared  for  thera. 
The  whole  entertainment  was  more 
novel,  more  gay,  and  more  character- 
istic than  any  of  the  kind  which  I  have 
yet  witnessed.  In  a  large  and  elegant 
saloon,  brilliantly  lighted  and  decked 
out  on  the  occasion,  with  every  possi- 
ble additional  ornament,  accompanied 
by  their  respective  parents,  (who  were 
still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  manly 
vigour,  or  the  bloom  of  female  beauty) 
appeared  the  destined  representatives 
of  your  most  illustrious  houses,  all  of 
whom  personated  an  assumed  charac- 
ter, and  wore  an  appropriate  garb. 
A  lovely  Duchess  held  in  her  arms  a 
little  girl,  scarcely  six  months  old,  who 
was  clad  in  the  full  attire  of  a  superanu- 
ted  lady  of  the  last  century,  with  a  fly 
cap,  long  ruffles,  stiff  stays,  and  green 
spectacles.  Besides  an  infant  Hercules, 
a  baby  Alexander,  and  a  pigmy  Achil- 
les, we  had  Presidents  au  mortier  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  (though 
the  eldest  was  not  more  than  eight 
years  of  age,)  preserved  the  full  ap- 
pearance of  a  gravity  so  becoming  the 
robes  of  magisterial  office. 

We  had  smart  little  Abbes,  scarcely 
three  feet  high,  v;ho  aped  not  unsuc- 
cessfully the  efleminate  manners  and 
pert  loquacity  of  those  once  well-known 
members  of  French  society.  We  had 
Monks  whose  pillowed  rotundity  re- 
minded us  of  the  jolly  friars  of  former 
days.  We  had  miniature  dames  pre- 
sentees de  Vancien  regime,  with  trains 
two  thirds  longer  than  the  persons  of 
the  wearers,  high  toupies,  high  feath- 
ers, long  lappets,  powdered  heads,  and 
brilliant  jewels.  We  had  also  Marc- 
chaux  de  France,  both  of  the  old  and 
new  school;  Cardinals,  Statesmen, 
Legislators,    Financiers,     Merchants, 


Peasants,  Turks,  Jews,  running  foot- 
men, flower  girls,  savants,  et  savantes, 
all  dressed  and  correctly  acted,  though 
very  few  of  the  exhibitors  had  reached 
their  tenth  birth  day.  But  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  whole  evening 
was  the  performance  of  a  re«/(jrKaf7rJ//c, 
(such  as  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV. 
were  in  the  habit  of  dancing,)  by  a 
party  of  youthful  masqueraders,  correct- 
ly dressed  after  the  best  pictures  of  that 
age.  A  well-chosen  band  of  musicians 
(also  dressed  in  character)struck  up  the 
tune  of  an  ancient  march,  when,  pre- 
ceded by  their  pages,  four  boys,  who 
represented  four  ancient  Seigneurs,{M. 
Le  Due  de  la  Rochfoucauld,  M.  Le  Due 
deLauzun,  M.  le  Mareschal  d'Hocquin- 
court,&e.)made  their  appearance,accou- 
tred  in  long  and  laced  coats,  black  wigs, 
with  long  ringlets  which  fell  down  their 
shoulders;  stockings  with  red  clocks, 
which  were  tied  above  the  knee,  and 
and  hats  a  V Henri  IF.  They  moved 
forward  from  an  adjoining  room  with 
becoming  solemnity,  each  giving  his 
hand  to  his  allotted  partner.  The 
young  ladies  who  played  the  parts  of 
four  celebrated  women  of  Louis  XIV's 
court,  (Mde.  La  Duchesse  de  Longue- 
ville,  Mde.  La  Marquise  de  Sevigne, 
&c.)  were  no  less  appropriately  dres- 
sed. They  wore  gowns  with  long 
waists,  powdered  hair,  rouged  cheeks, 
high  heels,  &c.  Proceeding  forward  in 
measured  time,  the  youthful  dancers 
took  their  places  in  the  centre  of  the 
saloon.  The  pages  now  with  bended 
knee  approached  their  respective 
lords,  received  their  swords,  and  then 
after  several  bows  retired.  The  Seig- 
neurs began  their  task  by  making  a 
profound  reverence  to  the  company  as- 
sembled, and  then  repeated  the  same 
compliment  to  their  partners  individu- 
ally. The  music  now  changed  to  the 
air  appropriate  to  the  quadrille,  which 
was  admirably  executed,  with  its  an- 
cient figure  and  ancient  steps  ;  nor  did 
the  exhibitors  lay  aside  for  one  minute 
the  gravity  which  they  had  thought  it 
right  to  assume. 

When  the  dance  was  finished  the 
music  changed  to  a  march,  the  pages 
came  forward  and  returned  the  swords, 
in  a  submissive  attitude  similar  to  that 
in   which  thev  had  received  them,  to 
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tlieir  respective  Seigneurs  ;  who,  after 
renewing  their  bows  to  the  company 
and  their  partners,  gave  the  latter  their 
hands,  and  conducted  them  out  of  the 
room  with  tlie  same  solemnity  which 
they  had  observed  on  entering  it. 

I  must  now  mention  as  a  curious  in- 
stance of  national  character  early  ac- 
quired, (for  certainly  you  are  the  first 
actors  in  the  world)  that  these  young 
people  on  being  called  upon  to  repeat 
the  whole  of  this  exhibition,  at  the  re- 
quest of  an  illustrious  stranger  who 
came  too  late  to  see  the  first  perform- 
ance, achieved  the  second  task  required 
from  them  with  equal  propriety,  and 
without  losing  for  a  moment  that  self- 
possession  and  command  of  counte- 
nance which  had  already  excited  so 
much  applause. 

I  should  mention,  bt'fore  I  conclude 
this  imperfect  sketch  of  a  most  amus- 
ing evening,  that  at  ten  o'clock  the 
eighty  children,  who  had  appeared  en 
costume  adjourned  to  the  eating-room 
where  a  splendid  repast  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
politeness  of  the  little  Frenchmen,  who 
instead  of  rushing  forward  as  so  many 
English  boys  would  have  done,  select- 
ed their  favourite  belles,  and  led  them 
to  the  supper  table. 

Nor  did  they  forget  to  put  their  nap- 
kins through  their  button  holes,  in 
doing  which  they  reminded  me  of  ray 


friend,  the  bon-vivant  at  lieauvilicr's, 
who  never  begins  his  meal  till  this  cere- 
mony is  performed. 

Here,  howev^er,  their  regard  for  good 
manners  seemed  to  cease  ;  for  no  ro- 
tiiriers^  sons  have  eaten  more  raven- 
ously than  did  these  children  of  la  haut 
Tioblesse.  They  were  wailed  on  by 
their  bonnes  (or  nurses)  who  wore 
their  provincial  dresses,  which  added 
another  curious  feature  to  the  scene. 
I  smiled  at  remarking,  that  not  a  few 
Marshals  of  France,  Cardinals,  and 
Presidents  of  Parliament,  received  a 
friendly  hint  from  these  good  women, 
not  to  make  themselves  sick  by  eating 
too  much  ;  a  piece  of  advice  which,  like 
most  counsels,  seemed  to  be  but  little  at- 
tended to. 

Among  the  many  circumstances 
which  threw  a  charm  around  this  gala, 
I  must  add  that  the  mothers  of  the  ju- 
venile exhibitors  were  still  young  them- 
selves, and  contained  in  their  number 
some  of  the  handsomest  women  at  Pa- 
ris. Their  beauty,  animated  by  view- 
ing the  performances  and  merry  faces 
of  their  children,  was  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage ;  but  I  must  do  them  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  I  believe  they  were  all 
at  this  time  too  much  occupied  with 
the  charms  of  their  offspring  to  think 
of  their  own. 

This  little  fete,  displayed  at  once  a 
union  of  innocence,  gaiety,  and  mater- 
nal affection.  Farewell. 


LETTER    VIII. 
Fr»m  the  Marquis  de  Vermont  tuSir  Charles  Darnle'j. 

London.  liberty  ;  yet  when  a  disposition  is  dis- 

I  fear,  my  dear  Darnley,  that  you  played   by  other  countries  to  struggle 

will  think   me  very   ill   natured,  but,  for  similar  blessings,   they  support  and 

having  promised   to  give   my  opinion  justify  their  oppressors.     They   culti- 

candidly  and  without  disguise,  1  must  vate  literature  more  than   all  the  na- 

confess  that  I  am,  every  day,  more  and  tions   of  Europe,  and   I    believe    the 

more   surprised   at  the  contradictions  books  published    yearly   in    London, 

which  I  discover   in  the  character  of  greatly  exceed   the   aggregate  number 

your  countrymen.    They  have  the  rep-  of  those,   which  issue  from  the  united 


utation  of  being  fond  of  retirement,  yet 
they  are  for  ever  in  public; — they  are 
said  to  be  simple  in  their  habits,  yet 
their  establishments,  their  equipages, 
their  tables,  their  plate,  and  their  jew- 
els, display  the  most  ruinous  contempt 
of  prudential  considerations.  They 
boast  of  the  advantages  they  enjoy  of 
living  under  a  government  of  law  and 


presses  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world ;  and  certainly  information  is 
no  where  more  generally  diflused,  yet 
science  and  letters  are  very  rarely  the 
subjects  of  conversation.  The  Eng- 
lish are  the  liberal  patrons  and  profes- 
sed admirers  of  musical  talcMit,  and,  at 
an  immense  expense,  tempt  to  their 
shores  the  most  celebrated   performers 
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of  Italy;  yet  neither  at    the  Opera-    your  manner  of  "keeping  holy   the 
House,  nor  at   public  or  private  con-    seventh  day."     Your  play-houses  and 


certs,  is  it  possible  to  enforce  that  ne 
cessnry  silence,  without  which  the 
charms  o<'soft  sounds  cannot  be  enjoy- 
ed. Your  ladies  are  said  to  be  domes- 
tic; yet,  as  I  have  had  occasion  be- 
fore to  observe,  they  waste  their  morn- 
ings in  the   lounges   of  Hyde  Park  or 


shops  are  shut,  but  your  eating  houses 
of  all  descriptions  are  throsvn  open.  It 
is  the  day  in  the  week  chosen  prefera- 
bly to  all  others  for  country  excursions  ; 
and  those  who  remain  in  town  loiter 
away  several  hours  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, or  in  carriages,  while  the  even- 


Bond  Street,  and  their  nights  in  crowd-    ing  service  is    still    performing  at  no 


ed  assemblies,  where  the  youngest 
and  most  beautiful  of  them,  after  ex- 
hibiting their  beautiful  and  only  half- 
veiled  persons  to  the  gaze  of  five  hun 


great  distance  from  the  promenade  in 
which  they  take  their  exercise — and 
while  you  hold  it  criminal  to  ask  your 
friends  to  card  parties  or  balls,   Lords, 


dred  spectators  in  the  quadrille  or  less  Ministers,  Judges  and  Bishops,  give 
delicate  w  altz,  seem  to  feel  no  sense  of  dinners  on  Sundays ;  and  at  those  din- 
impropriety  in  seating  themselves  with  ners,  I  believe  there  is  no  less  wine 
their  partners  in  some  distant  corner  drank  by  the  gentlemen,  and  no  less 
of  the  room,  far  removed  from  the  eye  scandal  spoken  by  the  ladies, 
of  their  husbands  or  mothers,  where.  But  of  all  your  contradictions  it  ap- 
without  a  blush  they  listen  to  all  the  sil-  pears   to   me,  that   the  greatest  is  that 


ly  nonsense  which  passion  or  folly 
whispers,  and  vanity  and  inexperience 
so  greedily  devour. 

You  are  strict  moralists,  and  se- 
verely condemn  our  Government  for 
checking  some  of  the  evils  of  gaming, 
by  taking  it  under  its  direction  ;  and, 
as  vice  cannot  be  avoided  in  a  great 
city,  for  making  it  at  Paris  available 
to  beneficial  purposes,  in  applying  the 
profits  of  the  iS'afort,  and   other  similar 


deference  (I  am  almost  disposed  to  say 
homage,)  which  is  paid  to  7-ank  in  this 
country.  The  writers  on  the  British 
Constitution  boast,  and  boast  with 
reason,  that  all  Englishmen  are  equal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  that  though 
your  Peers  have  sundry  privileges, 
these  privileges  are  less  beneficial  to 
themselves  than  to  the  public ;  that  thci/ 
constituting  your  only  real  nobility,  are 
not  a  caste  or  exclusive  order — mark- 


establishments  to  the    support  of  our    gd  and  separated  from  the  rest   of  the 


hospitals  and  houses  of  relief  for  suffer 
ing  poverty.  Yet  j^onr  Parliament 
yearly  sanctions  the  drawing  of  a  Lot- 
tery— of  all  kinds  of  gaming  decidedly 
the  most  pernicious,  and  one  by  which 
the  lowest  orders  of  society  are  lured 
to  their  ruin  by  an  irresistible  bait.    In 


people  by  an  insuperable  barrier  :  that 
most  of  them  before  they  became  Peers 
were  Commoners,  while  their  children 
remain  such,  during  their  life-time,  and 
have  no  legal  superiority  over  the  rest 
of  their  fellow-subjects.  Well,  in  spite 
of  these  assertions,  which  are  evidently 


spite,  too,  of  the  pretended  strictness    founded  on  truth,  I  know  no  country 
of  your  manners,  the  most  abandoned 
women   are  allowed  to   throng    your 
streets,  and  to  fill  the  lobbies  and  up- 
per boxes  of  your  national  theatres. 
Y^ou  are  a  religious  nation,  and  par 


in  which  the  hierarchy   of  rank   is   so 
rigidly  observed. — 

When  I  arrived  in  England,  finding 
myself  frequently  placed  by  the  lady 
of  the  house  at  the    tables   where  I 


ticularly  rigid  in  the  rules  you  lay  down  dined,  I  attributed  this  politeness  to 
for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  In-  the  general  urbanity  of  your  country- 
deed,  I  have  often  heard  English-  men  towards  strangers,  and  was  far 
men  complain  of  the  little  respect  paid  from  suspecting  what  I  have  since  dis- 
to  that  day  at  Paris,  though  the  amuse-  covered,  that  I  owe  all  this  distinction 
ments  which  you  condemn,  and  which  to  the  title  which  I  happen  to  bear, 
we  think  innocent,  are  not  suffered  to  I  believe  you  are  sufficiently  ac- 
commence  till  after  the  hour  at  which  quainted  with  our  manners  to  know 
the  churches  are  closed.  Well — in  that  a  man's  importance  (even  accor- 
spiteof  all  the  extreme  severity  of  opin-  ding  to  the  etiquette  of  the  old  court) 
ion,  I  remark  many  contradictions  in  depends  principally  on  the  antiquity  of 
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his  family,  and  that  members  of  noble 
houses  are  indiscriminately  called  Mar- 
quises, Counts,  Viscounts,  Barons,  or 
(Chevaliers,  without  the  difference  of 
appellation  producing  any  in  their 
rank.  It  is,  however,  to  the  accident- 
al circumstance  of  my  possessing  the 
first  of  these  denominations  that  I  am 
indebted  for  the  precedence  so  unde- 
servedly bestowed. 

iM.  Ic  Marquis  is  translated  into  the 
English  Lord  Marquis,  and  treated 
as  such.  I  am  given  every  where  the 
pas  after  Dukes;  and,  indeed,  I  often 
blush  at  being  received  in  this  manner, 
while,  perhaps,  a  countryman  of  mine, 
over  whom  I  have  no  pretensions  to 
arrogate  the  slightest  sujieriorhy,  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  be- 
cause his  title  of  "  Chevalier''  is  con- 
sidered only  tantamount  to  that  of  a 
simple  Knight.  Nothing  has  surpris- 
ed me  more  altogether,  than  observing 
in  a  country,  celebrated  for  the  liber- 
ality of  its  institutions,  so  servile  an  at- 
tention to  distinctions  of  this  kind.  To 
collect  together  as  many  great  people  as 
possible  seems  the  ambition  of  the  donor 
of  an  entertainment.  Indeed,it  was  long 
before  I  undf'rstood  the  jargon  of  fash- 
ionable life.  When  I  was  told  that  at  a 
house  at  which  I  was  about  to  visit,  I 
should  find  a  delightful  party, \  expect- 
ed to  meet  ladies  of  graceful  manners  or 
extraordinary  beauty,  and  men  of  sense, 
wit,  and  information.  Think  then  of 
my  disappointment,  when,  in  going 
to  one  of  these  promised  delightful  par- 
ties, I  found  3  or  4  Dowagers  long  past 
the  meridian  of  life;  half  a  dozen  Lords, 
who  could  talk  of  nothing  but  their 
horses,  their  dogs,  or  their  amours, 
except  when  the  flavour  of  the  wines, 
or  the  excellence  of  the  sauces,  claim- 
ed the  admiration  of  their  epicurean 
taste  ;  an  Earl's  younger  son,  much 
taken  notice  of  at  this  time,  he  having 
paid  considerable  damages  (or  crim.  con. 
with  the  wife  of  his  most  intimate  friend ; 
another  "  Hmmrahle,'^  who,  after  ruin- 
ing a  host  of  tradesmen  (while  he  in- 
dulged in  the  most  undue  extravagan- 
ces) had  just  been  discharged  from  the 
King's  Bench  Prison  under  thclnsolv- 
ent  Debtor's  Act,  and  a  dashing  Baro- 
net lately  deprived  of  his  commission, 
for  having  deprived  a  brother  ofiicer  of 
a  considerable  sum  at  the  gaming  table ; 


and  lastly,  of  a  Comic  Actor  from  one 
of  the  Theatres,  who,  knowing  the 
price  which  he  was  expected  to  pay 
for  his  dinner,  endeavored  by  the  gross- 
est bufloonery  to  raise  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  high-titled, but  very  unprin- 
cipled, and  very  tiresome  personages, 
who  composed  this  "  delightful  part  y.^^ 
I  make  a  similar  remark  respect- 
ing those  motley  crowds  in  which  you 
pass  your  nights,  rather  than  your  eve- 
nings. When  invited  to  one  of  these  en- 
tertainments, what  do  I  find  ?  A  mob 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  persons,  all 
complaining  of  the  heat,  and  seeming 
no  less  anxious  to  get  away  than  they 
were  a  feu  minutes  before  to  arrive ; 
yet  I  am  assured  that  this  is  a  particu- 
larly select  and  elegant  party  ;  and  if  I 
may  venture  to  ask  in  what  its  merits 
consist,  I  am  shewn  two  or  three  cabi- 
net ministers,  several  members  of  the 
corps  diplomatique,  various  Peers  and 
and  Peeresses,  and  in  their  train  some 
of  the  fashionable  hemisphere,  with  the 
addition,  perhaps,  of  a  renowned  Eng- 
lish or  foreign  hero,  an  abdicated  sove- 
reign, an  Otaheite  chieftain,  a  Persian 
envoy,  a  Greek  celebrated  for  the  tie 
of  his  turban,  a  learned  lady,  for  the 
brilliancy  of  her  wit,  or  a  traveller,  for 
his  recent  discoveries ;  in  short  of 
something  extraordinary — of  some  ob- 
ject (no  matter  what)  to  which  the  eye 
of  curiosity  is  at  this  moment  directed; 
for  rank  has  but  one  rival  in  England, 
and  that  is  novelty ;  and  the  giver 
of  a  fete  seems  to  think  that  but  three 
things  are  necessary  to  ensure  its  suc- 
cess. I  mean  an  ample  supply  of  lords, 
ladies,  and  lions. 

In  short,  it  appears  to  me  that  such 
is  \\\tt  reverence  paid  to  rank,  that 
those  who  possess  that  advantage,  how- 
ever deficient  in  mental  or  moral  qual- 
ifications, are  in  little  danger  of  being 
banished  from  the  highest  circles  of 
London,  unless  the  most  egregious 
crimes  are  proved  against  them,  on 
clear  indisputable  evidence ;  while  per- 
sons not  so  distinguished,  though  em- 
inent for  virtue,  talent,  knowledge,  and 
even  ancient  birth,  may  pass  their 
time  very  dull  in  this  gay  city  ;  partic- 
ularly if  too  proud  and  independent  to 
propitiate,  by  presents  and  servile  adu- 
lation, the  very  noble  but  very  vicious 
leaders  of  the  fashionable  world. 
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(Literary  Gazette.) 

VERSES,    BY   JAMES    MONTGOMERY.* 
Composed  for  the  Celebration  of  Burns's  Birth-day,  at  Sheffield. 


What  bird  in  beauty,  flight,  or  song, 
Can  with  the  Bard  compare, 

Who  sang  as  sweet,  and  soar'd  as  strong, 
As  ever  child  of  air  ? 

His  plume,  his  note,  his  form,  could  Burns 
For  whim  or  pleasure  change  ; 

He  was  not  one,  but  all  by  turns, 
With  transmigration  strange. 

The  Blackbird,  oracle  of  spring. 

When  flowd  his  moral  lay  ; 
The  Swallow,  wheeling  on  the  wing, 

Capriciously  at  play  : 

The  Humming-bird,  from  bloom  to  bloom, 

Inlialing  heavenly  balm  ; 
The  Raven,  in  tlie  tempest  gloom  ; 

The  HalcyoH  in  the  calm  : 

In  "  Auld  Kirk  Alloway"  the  Owl 

At  'witching  time  of  night  ; 
By  "  Bonnie  Doon"  the  earliest  fowl 

That  caroU'd  to  the  light : 

He  was  the  Wren  amidst  the  grove, 
When  is  his  homely  vein  ; 


At  ''  Bannockburn"  the  Bird  of  Jove, 
With  thunder  in  his  train  : 

The  Woodlark  in  his  mournful  hours  ; 

The  Goldfinch  in  his  mirth  ; 
The  Thrush,  a  spendthrift  of  his  pow'r.«, 

Enrapt'ring  heaven  and  earth  : 

The  Swan  in  majesty  and  grace, 

Contemplative  and  still  ; 
But  rous'd, — no  Falcon  m  the  chace 

Could,  like  his  satire,  kill : 

The  Linnet  in  simplicity  ; 

In  tenderness   the  Dove  ; 
But,  u)orethan  all  beside,  was  he 

The  Nightingale  in  love! 

Oh  !  had  he  never  stoop'd  to  shame, 

Nor  lent  a  charm  to  vice  ; 
How  had  Devotion  lov'd  to  name 

That  Biid  of  Paradise. 

Peace  to  the  dead  !  in  Scotia's  choir 
Of  Minstrels  great  and  small. 

He  springs  from  his  spontaneous  fire, 
The  Phoenix  of  them  all  ! 


THE  EMIGRANT  RETURN  ED. 

Upon  visiting  a  Stream  familiar  to  his  youth. 


My  well  known  Stream  as  clearly   flows 
As  it  was  wont,  and  still  there  grows 

The  willow  o'er  a  little  bay  : 
And  still  the  water-lily  blows 

Beyond  my  reach,  as  when  in  play 
My  thoughtful  hand  would  strive  to  gain 
(Though  distance  made  the  effort  vain) 

Its  blossoms    purely  gay. 

Still  its  low  banks  with  rushes  teem, 
And  as  they  bend  and  kiss  the  stream, 

The  current  ripples  that  before 
Gave  to  the  Sun  a  perfect  beam  ; 
But  now  with  undulating  gleam 

Is  sparkling  to  the  shore. 

O  Sun  !  I've  seen  thee  shine    on  plain, 
Where  every  tree  with  gum   distils, 
And  where  the  milky  cocoa  fills  ; 

And  I  have  seen  thee  on  the  main, 
Whose  bed  is  coral,  and  the  gold 
Upon  the  sands  profuse  is  roU'd  ; 

But  never,  never  have  I  known 
Such  joy  from  thee,  as  when  I  knelt 


Upon  ray  native  land,  and  felt 
Thy  beams  around  me  thrown. 

The  flowering  lote,  the  tree,  the  reed, 

Are  yet  the  same,  and  still  the  wave 
Gives  brilliance  to  the  floating  weed. 
As  in  my  days  of  youth  it  gave 
When  my  young  limbs  1  used  to  lave 
Within  its  tide,  and  used  to  stray 
Upon  its  banks  so  green  and  gay  : 

But  now  my  hours   of  youth    are    flown, 
And  I  like  them  am  old  ;  but  Spring 
To  them  new  life,  new  youth  will  bring, 
While  I  am  left  to  age  alone. 

Since  on  thy  banks  my  feet  were  last, 
How  much  of  sorrow,  and  of  joy 

How  small  the  portion!   But  'tis  past: 
Fame's  vision  can  no  more  decoy. 

And  at  my  lot  I'll  ne'er  repine, 

Tho'  other  once  my  hopes,  my  aim  ; 

Yet  as  my  fate  is  will  Divine, 

That  will  must  rev'rence  claim  1     E.  M. 
March  8, 1823. 


•  These  were  sent  to  uj  as  "  unpublished." 
26        ATHBNEUM   VOL.    13. 
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VARIETIES. 


FIRST  LOVE. 

Talk  of  first  love  as  the  world  may, 
uc  never  experience  in  a  second  any 
tliin*^'  half  so  sweet.  The  object  be- 
loved the  second  time  may  be  more 
amiable — may  be  more  deserving  of 
affection,  but  in  the  first  there  is  a  nov- 
elty of  circumstance  and  feeling — an 
imtasted  cup  of  Joy,  which  in  a  re[)cti- 
tion  falls  short  of  its  original  flavour. 
We  are,  in  a  second  afiection,  going 
over  a  path  already  trodden  ;  in  the 
first,  we  explore  a  new  track  covered 
with  wild  roses  and  spontaneous  luxu- 
riance, that  diffuses  odours,  which  lose 
of  their  freshness  on  being  again  exha- 
led. We  always  know  we  are  in  love, 
the  second  tim  *,  from  our  former  expe- 
rience. The  first  time  we  are  novices, 
and  receive  our  maiden  impressions 
gilded  by  brighter  hopes,  and  hallowed 
by  a  sanctity  that  casts  almost  a  relig- 
ious holiness  over  them.  Repetition 
of  love  grows  more  and  more  sensual  : 
it  is  in  youth's  first  affection  only  that 
a  love  like  that  of  angels  is  exchanged 
— ethereal,  unstained,  lucid  with  heav- 
enly purity.  First  love  is  like  youth, 
virtuous,  full  of  generous  impulses  and 
exalted  feelings.  In  successive  visita- 
tions it  becomes  corrupted,  as  in  advan- 
cing years  we  get  more  and  more  the 
creatures  of  circumstance,  interest, 
and  the  world's  custom.  Youth  is  in- 
finitely nearer  the  optimism  contempla- 
ted by  moralists  and  philosophers  than 
manhood.  "  Love,"  too,  it  has  been 
observed  wisely,  •'  is  always  nearer  al- 
lied to  melancholy  than  to  jollity  or 
mirth."  The  instances  recorded  of  the 
purest  and  most  exalted  passion  are 
among  the  sedate  temperaments.  The 
souls  that  feed  upon  themselves,  that 
keep  back  from  the  multitude,  that  can- 
not put  up  with  common-place,  but  as- 
pire to  idealities  and  creations  of  their 
own — these  have  generally  the  earliest, 
the  most  durable,  and  the  deepest  im- 
pressions from  love. 

RISK    AND    FALL    OP    NATIONS. 

Mr.  Burke,  one  of  the  most  ingeni- 
ous and  profound  writers  of  a  late  peri- 
od, has  made  the  following  observations 
on  the  prosperity  of  nations  : — ''  In 
all  speculations  upon  men  and  human 
iiffairs,  it  is  of  no  small  moment  to  dis- 


tinguish things  of  accident  from  perma- 
nent causes  and  from  eflects  that  cannot 
be  altered.  1  am  not  quite  of  the  mind 
of  those  speculators  who  seem  assured 
that  necessarily,  and  by  the  constitution 
of  things,  all  states  have  the  same  pe- 
riods of  infancy,  manhood,  and  decrep- 
itude, that  are  found  in  the  individuals 
who  compose  them.  The  objects 
which  are  atteraped  to  be  forced  into 
an  analogy  are  not  founded  in  the  same 
classes  of  existence.  Individuals  are 
physical  beings,  subject  to  laws  univer- 
sal and  invariable.  CommonweaUhs 
are  not  physical  but  moral  essences ; 
they  are  artificial  combinations,  and,  in 
their  proximate  efficient  cause,  the  ar- 
bitrary production  of  the  human  mind. 
We  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the 
laws  which  necessarily  govern  that  kind 
of  work  made  by  that  kind  of  agent. 
There  is  not,  as  in  the  physical  order, 
a  distinct  cause  by  which  any  of  those 
fabrics  must  necessarily  grow,  flourish, 
and  decay  :  nor  indeed,  in  my  opinion, 
does  the  moral  world  produce  any  thing 
more  determinate  on  that  subject  than 
what  may  serve  as  an  amusement  (lib- 
eral indeed,  and  ingenious,  but  still  on- 
ly an  amusement,)  for  speculative  men. 
I  doubt  whether  the  history  of  mankind 
is  yet  complete  enough,  if  ever  it  can 
be  so,  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  sure  the- 
ory on  the  internal  causes  which  neces- 
sarily afiect  the  fortune  of  a  state.  I  am 
far  from  denying  the  operation  of  such 
causes ;  but  they  are  infinitely  uncer- 
tain, and  much  more  diflicult  to  trace 
than  the  foreign  causes  that  tend  to  de- 
press and  sometimes  overwhelm  soci- 
ety. 

BLUNDERS. 

What  singular  absurdities  and  incon- 
sistencies sometimes  possess  one  for  a 
moment,  in  the  hurry  of  sudden  thought 
and  immature  recollection!  *'Ihave 
my  mouth  full  of  water,"  says  Swift, 
"  and  was  going  to  spit  it  out,  because 
(I  reasoned  with  myself)  how  could  I 
write  when  my  mouth  was  full."  Such 
errors  of  combination  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  every  body  must  be  some- 
times aware  of.  I  was  going  to  take  a 
walk  the  other  evening  with  a  friend, 
who  proposed  that  we  should  go  along 
a  certain  road  which  he  admired.  '•'  iVo 
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no,"  said  I,  '•  not  that,  because  of  the 
post."  I  ride  a  horse  which  always 
starts  at  this  post,  so  that  when  on  his 
back  I  usually  avoid  it  if  I  can.  Was 
I  afraid  that  1  should  start  ?  No — that 
was  not  it,  I  suppose  ;  but  I  should  cer- 
tainly not  have  trusted  the  road  if  left 
to  myself,  with  no  other  than  that  dim 
objection  the  post. 

JUVENILE  LITERATURE. 

Rhymes  are  to  children  the  very 
signs  of  poetry ;  they  read  them  with 
emphasis,  and  remember  them  tena- 
ciously ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  first 
importance,  that  they  should  chime 
correctly,  in  order  that  the  infant  tongue 
may  not  acquire  a  bad  and  vicious  pro- 
nunciation. And  in  this  particular  I 
know  of  no  juvenile  author  so  faulty  as 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Watts ;  who,  although  a 
very  good  and  pious  man  in  other  res- 
pects, was  a  very  bad  rhymer,  and  is 
not,  therefore,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says  of 
him  in  his  Life, '  one  of  the  few  poets 
with  whom  youth  and  ignorance  may 
be  safely  pleased.'  The  Doctor  too 
truly  objects,  elsewhere,  '  that  his 
rhymes  are  not  always  sufficiently  cor- 
respondent.' Thus,  in  his  Divine  and 
Bloral  Songs  for  Children  you  meet  con- 
tinually with  such  flagrant  examples  as 
these : — 

How  skilfully  she  buildseach  cell. 
How  neat  she  spreads  the  wax, 
And  labouvs  hard  to  store  it  well, 
With  the  sweet  food  she  makes. 

Or  '  maks,'  which  is  a  Scottish  pronun- 
ciation, and  even  to  the  oflspring  of 
that  country  would  make  no  rhyme  with 
the  antecedent  word,  which  they  would 
call  '  ivox.' 

God  quickly  sent  two  rajjinij  bear* 
To  stop  their  wicked  breath, 
That  tore  them  limb  from  liiub,  with  tears, 
And  blood,  and  groans,  to  death. 

To  tear  them  with  tears  (tares)  is 
tautology,  and  to  read  it  tears  (teers) 
■would  require  it  to  be  raging,  or  foam- 
ing, beers. 

I  might,  Sir,  trouble  you  with  innu- 
merable other  instances,  but  the  present 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  evil  conse- 
quences that  must  result  from  such  er- 
rors to  the  juvenife  mind,  which,  till  it 
begins  to  reason,  attaches  so  much  im- 
portance to  rhyme.  B. 


A  SONG — (for  Jiluiic.) 
1. 
Whithek  art  thou  gone, 

Unhappy  lover  ? 
Wilt  thou  wander   forth  alouc, 

All  the  worlil  over  ? 
Through  the  white  snow  wastes,  and  where 
The  hot  sun  doth  parch  the  air. 
Through  poverty  and  through  despair,— 
Unhappy  lover  ? 

2, 

Ah  !   come  back  to  me, 

Wandering  lover  ! 
Wherefore  should'st  thou  ever  be 

A  Juf'kless  rover  ? 
Keie  IS  wealth,  if  thou  dost  sigh  ; 
Here  are  friends  who  do  not  lly  ; 
And    if  thou   lovest — am  not  I 
Too  ready  to  be  link'd   to  theCf 

Ungrateful  lover  ?  B. 

RICHAUDSOX. 

"  Alas  !  my  life  has  been  a  trifling 
busy  one,"  says  Richardson,  "  I  never 
found  time  to  read  all  the  Spectators." 
A  fine  compliment  this  to  literature, 
from  a  man  of  business  !  Hear  it,  ye 
slaves,  who  tiiink  that  money-getting  is 
the  only  useful  employment. 

THE  TURK 

has  an  odd  way  of  doing  things.  "Pre- 
pare my  tents  and  expand  my  standards 
(horse-tails)  for  sn  expedition  against 
the  enemies  of  the  true  faith,"  said  the 
Sultan  Selim.  The  vizir  humbly  ask- 
ed towards  which  quarter  of  the  world 
the  enterprize  was  directed,  and  receiv- 
ed no  answer  but  the  bow-string.  An- 
other, who  had  heard  the  same  orders, 
repeated  the  question  and  was  strangled. 
A  third  avoided  the  same  fate  and  re- 
ceived praise,  by  forming  a  camp  near 
each  quarter  of  Constantinople,  and 
telling  the  despotic  Selim,  that,  '  to 
whichsoever  part  of  the  world  his  re- 
sentment might  point,  all  was  ready.' 

PREVENTION    OP    FIRE. 

M.  Cadet  Vaux,  consideringthat  fires 
in  dwelling  houses  begin,  in  very  nume- 
rous instances,  in  the  chimney,  and  that 
means  cannot  always  be  applied  in  time 
to  extinguish  the  fire  at  its  commence- 
ment, turned  his  thoughts  to  the  discov- 
ery of  some  method  for  effectiri;-^  this 
putpose  He  reflected  that  combustion 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  pies- 
ence  of  vital  air,  and  consequently  if  tlie 
air  in  a  chimnej'  or  fire  could  be  ren- 
dered mephitic,  the  fire  must  go  out. 
This  object  he  obtained  by  the  simple 
means  of  throwing  flour  of  sulphur  or 
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the  fire  in  the  grate,  the  mephitic  ox- 
halation  of  which  extinguished  the 
flic,  as  it  would  surtbcatc  any  Hving 
creature.  A  Roman  nobleman  has 
not  only  repeated  this  experiment  with 
entire  success,  but,  being  desirous  of 
ascertaining  whether  an  ignited  body 
suspended  in  the  chimney  would  be  ex- 
tinguished in  the  same  manner,  he  cau- 
sed a  faggot  to  be  suspended  in  a  chim- 
ney, nearly  at  the  summit,  and  set  on 
fire ;  though  by  its  situation  it  was 
nearly  in  contact  with  the  open  air, 
the  flames  were  instantaneously  extin- 
guished by  throwing  a  handtul  of  flour 
of  sulphur  on  the  coals  below. — Italian 
Journal. 

SONG. 

ril  meet  th^e  at  the  midnight  hour, 
When  their  light  the  stars  are  weeping' 

O'er  the  roses  of  our  bower, 

In  their  pleasant  odours  sleeping. 

Like  a  spirit  1  will  glide. 

Softly  thy  dear  bosom  seeking, 

Till  the  eastern  clouds  are  dyed 

With  the  light  of  morning  breaking. 

Thou  shalt  bid  thy  fair  hands  rove 
O'er  thy  soft  lute's  silver  slumbers, 

Waking  sounds  of  song  and  love 
In  their  sweet  Italian  numbers. 

Then  I'll  make  for  thy  dark  hair 

A  coronal  of  moonlit  roses, 
Every  rose-blush  but  less  fair 

Than  that  which  on  thy  cheek  reposes  ; 

Or  with  thy  heart  so  near  to  mine 
That  I  feel  its  every  motion, 

Many  wild  tales  shall  be  thine 
Of  the  wonders  of  the  ocean. 

But  when  morning  comes  I  fly, 
Like  the  stars,  away  from  heaven, 

Farewell  plighted  with  one  sigh, 
One  kiss,   half  stolen,  half  given. 

By  those  eyes  of  d  ark  beauty, 

The  spell  of  that  sigh  ; 
By  the  blush  that  now  burns 

Though  thou  art  not  nigh  ; 

I  would  love  thee  as  truly 

As  woman  can  love, 
More  dear  than  the  light 

From  yon  blue  sky  above  ; — 

But  I  know  that  thy  vows 

Are  too  light  to  be  true  : 
They  arc  sweet  as  spring  flowers, 

And  as  perishing  too.  L.  E.  L. 

ANTIPATHIES.       • 

There  was  a  lady  at  Paris,  who  un- 
dertook to  conquer  animal  antipathies, 
and  succeeded  ;  for  she  had  taught  a 
dog,  a  cat,  a  sparrow,  and  a  mouse,  to 
live  together  like  brothers  and    sisters 


in  one  room.  The  dog  licked  the  cat, 
and  the  cat  lick«'d  the  dog,  the  mouse 
played  with  the  paws  of  the  cat,  wlio 
was  taught  to  draw  in  her  nails,  and 
the  sparrow  flew  about,  and  sometimes 
pecked  one  and  then  another.  The 
talent  disj/layed  by  this  lady  in  recon- 
ciling discordant  interests  might  have 
been  very  successfully  employed  in 
congresses  and  diets,  constitutional  ar- 
mies and  armies  of  faith,  radical  and 
anti-radical  meetings,  &c. 

HINDOSTAN. 
At  alate  sitting  of  the  Institute  ofFrance, 
the  following  observations  were  read  on  the 
Geography  and  present  State  of  Hindostan. 
The  name  of  Hindostan  is  but  of  modern 
use  ;  it  is  a  Persian  word,  derived  from 
Hindoo,  black,  and  Sflian,  a  place  ;  but  it  is 
now  adopted  by  the  natives,  as  well  as  by 
foreigners.  In  Mahometan  writers,  the  term 
represents  the  countries  immediately  sub- 
ject to  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi  ;  which  in 
1582,  were  divided  into  eleven  soubabies, 
or  provinces  ;  most  of  these  have  retained 
their  primitive  limits.  Their  names  are 
Lahore,  Moultan,  Ajmire,  Delhi,  Agra,  Alla- 
habad, Btthar,  Oude,  Bengal,  Malwa  and 
Guzerat.  A  twelfth  division  was  formed  of 
Cabul,  and  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus, 
including  Cachemire  ;  afterw  ards,  three 
were  added  of  the  conquests  made  in  the 
Deccan,  Berar,  Candeish,  and  Ahmednug- 
gur,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Aiirunja- 
bad.  European  geographers  generally 
comprise  within  Hindostan  all  the  countries 
wherein  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  prevails; 
these  consist  of  four  great  divisions,  Nortii- 
ern  Hindo.stan,  Hindostan  Proper,  the  Dec- 
can,  and  those  parts  of  India  that  lie  south 
of  the  Khrishna.  This  last  division  is  usual- 
ly called  the  Peninsula,  but  is  more  propm-- 
ly  an  equilateral  triangle,  tiie  northern  limit 
of  which  towards  the  Krishna  forms  the  base, 
the  Coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar  the 
sides,  and  Cape  Comorin  the  .summit. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  former 
conquerors  of  Hindostan  employed  native 
disciplined  troops  for  the  defence  of  their 
sovereignty,  though  they  had  numerous 
tribes  to  hold  in  subjection.  Iftliis  .seems 
liazardous  in  theory,  it  has  been  found  safe 
in  i)racticc  ;  with  the  English,  the  difficulty 
is  entirely  theoretical.  They  have  anotlier 
advantage  over  their  predecessors,  that, 
there  being  two  nations,  the  Mahometans 
and  Hindoos,  they  may  set  one  against  the 
other;  and  in  time,  raise  up  a  third,  at  the 
expense  of  both.  But  no  measures  of  this 
nature  have  been  in  contemplation,  thougli 
their  practicability  may  be  well  inferred. 

Foreign  conquerors  will  doubtless  favour 
their  countrymen,  and  the  English  govern- 
ment raise  theirs  to  the  highest  posts  and 
appointments  ;  but  numbers  of  the  natives 
are  admitted  into  the  army,  and  put  into 
the  exercise  of  civil  power.  Of  enemies, 
the  latter  have  become  friends ;    and,  from 
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the  consolidatioH  of  interests,  though  differ- 
ent ill  colour,  lang-uage,  and  manners,  the 
Eng-lish  possess  a  force  much  superior  in 
firmness  to  that  of  thcMahometan  dynasties. 

On  tlie  whole,  notwithstanding-  erroi-s  and 
defects  in  public  men  and  measures,  a  quick 
eye  may  readily  discover,  that  the  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  is  greatly  to  the  profit 
of  the  population  at  large,  and  (to  the  hon- 
our of  the  local  administrations,)  that  solid 
improvements  in  principles  and  practice 
are  rapidly  advancing-.  Protection  had 
been  aiforded  against  foreign  depredations 
and  internal  commotions  :  a  double  advan- 
tage, unknown  in  Hindostan  during  the 
lapse  of  many  years. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think,  that  the 
Hindoos  were,  in  very  remote  ages,  a  com- 
mercial people,  as,  in  the  first  book  of  their 
Sacred  Laws,  which,  according  to  tlioni, 
was  revealed  by  Menu  millions  of  years  ago, 
there  is  a  curious  passage  relative  to  the  le- 
gal interest  of  money,  and  to  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, in  different  cases,  with  particular 
provisoes  for  transactions  connected  with 
sea-faring  concerns.  The  three  great  arti- 
cles of  general  exportation  from  India,  for 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  wei'e  spices,  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  and  silk.  The  ancient 
importations  were,  woollen  staffs  of  liglit 
fabric,  linen  cloth,  certain  precious  stones, 
and  aromatics  unknown  in  the  country,  co- 
ral, storax,  glass  vessels,  wines  of  Italy, 
Greece  and  Arabia,  copper  and  tin.  That 
of  money,  also,  was  very  considerable  ;  and, 
from  the  natives,  selling  much,  and  pur- 
chasing little,  the  balance  has  been  ever  in 
their  favour.  It  is  believed  that  immense 
riches  are  lost  to  the  country,  from  the  hab- 
it of  hoarding  and  burying  their  treasures, 
which  is  common  in  Hindostan,  and  from 
dying  without  revealing  them.  In  latter 
ages,  cotton  stuffs  have  been  the  principal 
article  of  export  ;  but  the  demand  for  these 
is  considerably  diminished,  from  the  perfec- 
tion they  have  attained  in  Europe. 

The  empire  of  superstition  is  rapidly  de- 
clining in  British  India,  and  a  surprising 
moral  change  has  been  in  progress  during 
the  administration  of  the  Marquess  of  Hast- 
ings. The  effect  of  seven  native  presses, 
constantly  at  work  in  Calcutta,  has  been  to 
triumph  over  many  inveterate  abuses,  oper- 
ating powerfully  in  reforms  of  various  kinds. 
During  the  last  festival  of  Juggernaut,  the 
pilgrims  present  were  so  few  as  to  be  unable 
to  drag  the  car,  nor  could  any  devotee  be 
persuaded,  by  the  brachminsj  to  sacrifice 
himself  to  the  idol.  The  priesthood  are  for 
lemoving  the  rath  to  a  more  central  situa- 
tion,from  an  apprehension  that, without  such 
removal,  the  bigotry  of  80  centuries  will 
disappear.  A  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Bengal  are  receiving  the  rudiments 
of  an  improved  education,  from  thousands 
of  elementary  works  that  are  circulating 
thro'  the  empire.  Hindoo  women,  against 
whom  widowhood  and  burning  alive  are  de- 
nounced for  learning  the  alphabet,  and  who 
must  not  read  the  Veda  under  pain  of  death, 


place  their  daughters  at  tlio  public  schools. 
The  celebrated  Hindoo  reformer,  Rarnmo- 
hnn  Roy,  has  long  held  public  monthly 
meetings  at  Calcutta,  wherein  the  tenets  of 
their  religion  are  freely  discussed,  and  the 
cruellies  wliich  it  sanctions  are  exposed  and 
reprobated. 
atalislic  Documents,  from  which  an  apiprnx- 

imat'ire  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  Extent 

and  Popuhaion  of  the  Slates  if  Hindostan, 

as  they  existed  in  1820. 

British  Possessions.— Benton],  Bahar  and 
Benares,  inhabitants,  39,Unu,000.  Square 
miles,  162,000  ;  augmentation,  since  1795, 
inhab.  18,000,000,  sq  m.  M8,000;  Gurwal, 
Kumaon,  and  thecomitrv  between  the  Sntu- 
ledge  and  the  Jumna,  inhab.  500,000  ;  sq.m. 
18,000;  under  the  presidency  of  Ben;ral, 
inhab.  57,500,000  ;  of  Madras,  inhab.  15, 
000,000,  sq.  m.  154,000  ;  of  Bombay,  inliab. 
2,500,000,  sq.  m.  11,000;  territories  of  the 
Deccan,  k.c.  acquired  since  1815,  and  not 
united  to  any  presidency,  inhab.  8,000,000, 
sq.  m.  60,000. 

.Allies  and  Tributaries  of  the  English. — 
The  Nirzam.  inhab.  10,000,000.  sq.  m.  96, 
000;  the  Rajah  ofNapour,  inhab.  3,000,000, 
sq.  m.  70,000  ;  the  King  of  Oude,  inhnb. 
3,000,000,  sq  m.  20,000;  the  Guieowai,  in- 
hab. 2,000,000,  sq.  m.  18,000  ;  the  Rajah  of 
Mysore,  inhab.  3,000,000,  sq.  m.  17,000; 
the  Rajah  of  Sattarah,  inhab.  1  ,.500,000,  sq. 
ni.  11,000;  Travancorc  and  Cochin,  inhab. 
1 ,000,000,  sq.  m.  8000.  Rajahs  of  Jcypour, 
Bicanere,  Sic.Holkar,  the  Sciks,  the  Row  of 
Gutch,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  native 
chiefs,  all  under  English  protection,  inhab. 
15,000,000,  sq.  m.  283,000. 

Independent  States.— The  Rajah  of  Ne- 
paul,  inhab.  2,000,000,  sq.  m.  53,000;  the 
Rajah  of  Lahore,  inhab.  3,000,000,  sq.  m. 
50,000  ;  Siud,  inhab.  1,000,000,  sq.  m.  24, 
000  ;  the  dominions  of  Sindia,  inhab.  4,000, 
000,  sq  m.  40,f»00. 

Sum  total  of  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  in- 
habitants, 134,000,000  sq.  miles,   1,280,000. 

To  the  above  may  be  added,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  Hindostan  ara 
indebted  to  the  English  for  the  gift  of  inter- 
nal security  ;  and,  what  is  more  precious,  a 
portion  of  civil  liberty.  The  extinction  of 
various  organized  bands,  that  were  unceas- 
ing and  unsparing  in  their  ravages  and  in- 
cursions, not  regarding  the  blood  which 
they  shed,  or  the  desolation  which  they  cau- 
sed, has  contributed  to  this.  The  Hindoos, 
have  been  inured  to  governments,  arbitrary 
in  principle  and  oppressive  in  practice. 
But,  since  the  English  ascendancy,  there  is 
no  longer  a  succession  of  tyrannies  ;  and  a 
growing  moral  fitness  for  civil  liberty  will 
be  one  consequence  of  the  revolution.  As 
to  the  taxes,  they  are  not  so  considerable  as 
to  be  a  weight  on  the  industry  of  the  country. 

The  following  may  illustrate  the  general 
character  of  the  political  system  which  ex- 
ists, at  present,  in  Hindostan.  The  state- 
ments it  contains  exhibit  the  increasing  re- 
sources of  Great  Britain,  in  an  extensive 
and  important  territory,  acquired  by  nume- 
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rous  rcvoliifions  in  a  few  years,  and  which 
will  prohiihly  terminate  to  the  great  advan- 
taj;e  of  tlic  natives.  Many  important  inci- 
dents linvo  occurred  since  1814  ;  and  it  may 
throw  light  on  the  snbject  to  revert  to  that 
pci'iod. 

The  states  of  Ilindostan,  then  tributary  to 
the  English  government,  according  to  trea- 
ties of  alliance,  were  the  Ni/.am,  the  Pcish- 
w  »  the  Rajahs  of  Mysore,  Travanccre,  and 
('ochin,  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  the  Guico- 
war.  The  conditions  were,  on  the  part  of 
the  English,  to  protect  them  against  foreign 
invasions,  or  internal  dissensions.  The 
troops  furnished  for  these  purposes  were  not 
to  be  employed  in  the  civil  administration, 
or  (or  the  collecting  of  imposts.  The  natives 
were,  in  return,  to  contribute  a  stipulated 
sum,  in  money,  or  a  portion  of  territory  ; 
they  were,  moreover,  to  keep  up  a  contin- 
gent force,  to  act  with  the  other  tributaries, 
but  not  in  hostility  to  any  Indian  power,  ex- 
cept with  the  concurrence  of  the  supreme 
authority,  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
would  try,  amicabl}',  to  accommodate  difier- 
ences.  In  case  of  urgency  the  combined 
forces  of  these  protected  states,  to  be  at  the 
disposition  of  the  English  government. 

Some  minor  principalities,  hardly  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  sovereignties,  have  benefit 
from  English  protection  without  any  formal 
alliance,  or  tributary  contribution.  Of  this 
latter  class,  the  Rajahs  of  Bhurtpoor  and 
Alacherry  were  the  principal ;  it  included, 
also,  a  number  of  otlier  inferior  chiefs,  in 
the  districts  about  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  in 
those  of  Bundelcund,  and  of  the  Seiks,  ap- 
proaching towards  the  Satuledge  river. 
The  Rajpoot  chiefs  of  Jeypour,  Joudpour, 
Odeypour,  Bicanerc,  and  Jesselmere,  were 
not  then  within  the  limits  of  this  protection. 
The  British  government  might  require  some 
acknowledgment  from  the  smaller  slates  ; 
but  itjvas  inconsiderable,  and  no  force  was 
stationed  in  their  territories. 

There  was  a  third  class,  consisting  of 
sovereigns  strictly  independent,  such  as 
Sindia,  Holkar,  and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpour  ; 
these  were  at  peace  with  the  English  govern- 
ment, which  had  its  consuls  among  them. 

A  fourth  class-  might  be  added,  of  certain 
independent  communities,  or  chiefs,  with 
which  the  English  government  had  never 
had  intercourse,     or   contracted    alliances. 

fcjince  the  period  above  mentioned,  1814, 
some  considerable  revolutions  have  taken 
place.  The  power  of  the  Mahrattas  was  ir- 
revocably destroyed,  in  the  wars  of  1817 
and  18  ;  and  that  of  Nagpour,  by  the  war 
of  1815.  The  peishwa  no  longer  ranks 
among  sovereigns ;  and  his  possessions, 
with  the  exception  of  Satarah,  are  subjec- 
ted to  the  English.  The  Rajah  of  .Nagpour 
is  reduced  to  comparative  insignificance, 
and  Holkar  has  been  deprived  of  all  his 
dominions  south  of  the  Nerbuddah.  Noth- 
ing has  been  taken  from  Sindia  ;  but  his  sit- 
ua'tion  is  insulated,  and  there  are  no  foreign 
succours  that  he  can  have  recourse  to  ;  the 
extinction  of  the  Pindarries  has  bereaved 
him  of  one  of  his  main  supports.     Indeed, 


his  future  existence  depends  on  his  faithfully 
adhering  to  the  engagements  he  has  ''ontrac- 
ted  with  the  English.  On  the  othc-r  hand, 
several  allied  states,  as  Bouii'.ee,  Cot,T;h, 
and  Bopaid,  have  received  an  augmentation 
of  territory  ;  and  the  five  great  states  of 
Rajpoutand  have  been  admitted  into  the  fed- 
erative alliance. 

The  British  possessions  in  India,  taken 
collectively,  may  be  calculated  at  .'553,0(KJ 
square  miles  ;  and,  including  all  the  recent 
acquisitions,  at  SS,WO,(X}0  of  inhabitants. 
Of  these,  under  the  three  oldest  establish- 
ments, or  presidencies, may  be  fated  for  Ben- 
gal, .528,000  square  miles,  and  .'i7..50O,0O0 
inhabitants  ;  for  Madras  l')4,(¥)0  scjuare 
miles,  and  15,000, l>0()  inhabitants  ;  an(l,  for 
Bombay,  11,000  square  miles,  and  2,500,000 
inliabitants.  The  total  of  English  posses- 
sions, and  of  their  allies,  may  be  computed, 
by  approximatise  calculation,  (for  but  few 
correct  official  details  have  been  publislied,) 
at  1,103,000  square  miles,  and  123,0tXl,0<K) 
of  inhabitants  ;  and,  tlie  grand  total  of  Hin- 
dostan  including  Lahore,  Sind,  Cabul,  k,c. 
at  1,280,000  square  miles,  and  134,0UO,(X>0 
of  inhabitants. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
English  dominion  in  India  is  more extensi''e 
than  any  of  the  ancient  dynasties,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Patan  or  the  iVlogul.  although 
those  princes  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Hindoos,  while  they  abstained  from  relig- 
ious persecution.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  state  capable  of  giving  umbrage 
to  the  English  ;  the  population  is,  for  the 
most  part,  united  in  one  grand  confederacy  ; 
and  the  Supreme  Government  is  inculcating 
and  diffusing  juster  sentiments,  and  more 
equitable  principles,  throughout  countries 
that  have  been  long  the  prey  of  anarchy. 

In  India,  the  privileges  of  acquiring  land- 
ed property  is  not  enjoyed  by  the  legitimate 
descendants  of  Europeans  long  settled 
there  ;  and  probably,  on  this  account,  they 
are  less  considered  by  the  native  casts. 
The  Christian  population,  of  ancient  des- 
cent, amounts  to  about  half  a  million,  al- 
most all  descendants  of  the  first  Europeans  ; 
but,  compared  with  the  other  classes,  living 
in  a  sort  of  depredation.  The  native 
Europeans  keep  these,  tlieir  humble  breth- 
ren, at  a  distance  ;  and  the  conse<iucncc  is, 
that  botlithe  Mahometans  and  Hindoos  treat 
them  with  a  marked  disres|)ect,  which  is  not 
evinced  to  the  Christians  in  Europe.  A 
change  of  system  with  respect  to  the  Creole 
Christians,  would  probably  be  found  to  com- 
bine and  secHre  advantages  not  hitherto 
contemplated,  and  witiiout  subjecting  the 
Indian  administration  to  any  kind  of  risk. 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Ilindostan,  which,  in  general,  are  within 
the  English  pale,  by  an  approximative  esti- 
mate, has  been  rated  as  follows.  Benares, 
f)00,IH>0  ;  Culcutta,  .500.000  ;  Surat,  450.000 
Madras,  .300,000  ;  Lucknow,  2(K),000;  Hy- 
derabad, 200,0(H>  ;  nacrn,  180,0<10  ;  Bom- 
bay, 170,000  ;  Delhi,  15(i.iMI0;  Moorshrda- 
b.i'd,  1.50,000  ;  Pound,  120,(»U0  ;  Nagpoor, 
100,000;     Bareda,    100,000;     Almcdabad, 
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iOO,000  ;  Cashmire,  100,000;  Furruckabad, 
70,000;  iMirzapoiir,  ftO.OOO;  Agra,  60,000  ; 
Bareily,  60,00<t;  Burdwan,  54,000  ;  Banga- 
lore, 50,000;  Chupra,  43,000;  Seringapa- 
tam;  40,0(K> ;  Broach,  33,0(W  ;  Mang^alore, 
30,000  ;  and  Palliampour,  30,(Xi(».  Five  of 
these,  Lucknow,  Hyderabad,  iNafjpoor,  Ba- 
i^da,  and  Cashmire,  are  not  subject  to  the 
English. 

There  are  several  other  cities,  such  as 
Lahore,  Jeypoor,  Bhurtpoor,  Aui-unfrabad, 
6ic.  of  considerable  extent  and  population, 
but  no  estimate  has  been  nindo  of  them. 

In  1805,  a  list  was  composed  from  official 
documents,  of  English  residents  in  Hindos- 
tan,  born  in  the  country,  of  English  par- 
ents, amounting  to  31,000  individuals. 
Among-  these,  were  22,000  in  the  army,  as 
officers  or  soldier*  ;  free  merchants  and 
mariners  allowed  to  settle  in  India,  about 
5,CX)0  ;  300  magistrates,  and  others,  in  the 
courts  of  justice  :  the  remainder  consisted 
of  adventurers,  living,  by  their  industry,  in 
different  occupations.  Since  the  above  pe- 
riod, no  particular  report  has  been  publish- 
ed ;  but  the  total  number  of  resident  sub- 
jects, born  in  the  country,  of  English  par- 
ents, may  be  fixed  at  under  40,000. 

Vtility  of  Sparrows. — Mr.  Bradly  shews 
that  a  pair  of  sparrows  during  the  time 
they  have  their  young  to  feed,  destroy  on 
an  average,  every  week,  3360  caterpillars. 
This  calculation  he  founds  upon  actual 
observation.  He  discovered  that  the  two 
parents  carried  to  the  nest  forty  caterpillars 
in  an  hour.  He  supposed  the  sparrows 
to  enter  the  nest  only  during  twelve 
hours  each  day,  which  would  cause  a  con- 
sumption of  480  caterpillars.  This  sum 
gives  3360  caterpillars  extirpated  weekly 
from  a  garden.  But  the  utility  of  these 
birds  is  not  limited  to  this  circumstance 
alone,  for  they  likewise  feed  their  young 
with  butterflies  and  other  winged  insects, 
each  of  which,  if  not  destroyed  in  this  man- 
ner, would  be  parents  of  hundreds  of  cater- 
j)illars. 

Gooseberries.-  The  list  of  cultivated 
gooseberries  includes  47  different  sorts  of 
the  red  gooseberry,  35  of  the  yellow  53  of 
of  the  green,  and  44  of  the  white;  oi  these 
the  weights  of  the  best  specimens  are  given. 
The  largest  red  is  the  Top  Sawyer  which 
weighed  26  dwts.  17  grains  :  the  largest 
yellow  is  the  Nelson's  Waves,  21  dwts.  6 
grains;  the  largest  green  is  the  Ocean,  26 
dwts.  11  grains;  the  largest  white,  the 
Smiling  Beauty,  22  dwts.  18  grains. 

THE  WAPETI 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  offer  at  present  a 
curious  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
animal  matter  may  be  produced.  Some 
weeks  ago,  the  male  of  this  fine  Elk  species 
cast  his  horns,  as  is  annually  done,  close  by 
the  skull.  In  about  ten  days  the  new  horns, 
hard  at  the  base,  but  soft  and  tender  tow- 
aids  the  extremities,  were  several  inches  in 
Jfngth,  and  from  2  to  Ij,  1,  ^  in  diameter. 
They  are  covered    with    a  fine    shoi  t    fur. 


Since  that  period,  now  about  a  month,  they 
have  grown  surjjrisingly,  and  arc  now  noble 
branches,  measuring  nearly  two  feet  be- 
tween the  forks.  As  «e  have  observed  their 
progress  with  some  interest,  we  can  state 
the  extraordinary  fact,  that  this  solid  sub- 
stance had  extended  one  inch  and  a  half 
within  twenty-four  hours  before  it  began  to 
branch,  and  afterwards,  wiien  the  growth 
was  slower,  above  one  inch — an  increase 
which  we  could  scarcely  have  credited  with- 
out occular  proof. 

A  LI15ER,VL  CATHOLIC. 

One  of  tlie  wise  measures  of  policy 
emanating  iVom  the  papal  throne,  was 
the  interdiction  oi  the  .Scriptures.  Not 
all  the  Romanists,  however,  have 
agreed  to  this  principle,  for  father  Ful- 
gentio,  an  intimate  friend  of  father 
Panl,  at  Venice,  preached  a  sermon  up- 
on these  words  of  Christ,  Have  ye  not 
rcadf  and  took  occasion  to  tell  the 
auditory,  that  if  Christ  vi'ere  now  to 
ask  this  question,  Have  i/e  not  read  '? 
all  the  answer  they  could  make  to  it 
would  be,  No,  for  iliey  ivere  not  suf- 
fered to  do  it.  Upon  which  he  re- 
monstrated with  great  zeal  upon  the 
restraint  put  upon  the  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures by  the  see  of  Rome.  This  was 
not  unlike  what  the  same  person  de- 
livered in  a  sermon  preaching  upon 
Pilate's  question.  What  is  truth  ? 
He  told  them,  that  at  last  after  many 
searches  he  had  found  it  out,  and  held 
out  a  new  Testament,  and  said,  there 
it  was  in  his  hand  ;  but  he  then  put  it 
in  his  pocket  ;  and  said  coldly,  But  the 
book  is  prohibited ;  which  was  so 
suited  to  the  Italian  genius,  that  it  had 
a  great  effect  upon  the  audience. 

THE    OYSTER. 

This  shell-fish  is  widely  distributed, 
being  found  in  the  seas  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  But  since  the  days  of  the 
luxurious  Romans  the  oysters  of  Hritain 
have  been  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion. They  were  noted  in  the  time  of 
Juvenal,  who,  satyrizing  an  epicure, 
says. 

He,  whether  Circe's  rock  his  oysteii  bore 

Or  Lucrine  lalip,  or  distant  RicMor oughts  shore, 

Knew  at  first  taste. 

The  luxurious  Romans  were  very  fond 
of  this  fish,  and  had  their  layers  or 
stews  for  oysters  as  we  have  at  present. 
The  antients  eat  them  raw,  and  some- 
times roasted.  They  had  also  a  cus- 
tom of  stewing  them  with  mallows  and 
dockt;,  or  with  fish,  and  esteemed  them 
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very  nourishing.      Oysters  are   found 
on  various  parts  of  our  coasts,  from  the 
southern  shores  of  Kngland  to  the  shel- 
tered l)ajs  among  tlie  Zetland  Islands  ; 
but  those  chiefly  celebrated   for  them 
are  the  coasts   of  Essex  and   Suflolk  : 
liero  they  are  dredged  up  by  means  of  a 
net  (with  an  iron  scraper  at  the  mouth), 
which  is  dragged  by  a  rope  from  a  boat, 
over  the  beds.     As  soon  as  taken  from 
their  native  beds  they  are  stored  in  pits 
formed  for  the  purpose,  furnished  with 
sluices;  through  which,  at  springtides, 
the  water  is  sulfered  to  flow.     This  wa- 
ter, being  stagnant  soon  becomes  green 
in  warm  weather,  and  in   a  few   days 
afterwards  the  oysters  acquire  the  same 
tinge,  which  renders  them  of  greater 
value  in  the  market :  but  they   do    not 
acquire  their  full  quality,   and  become 
fit  lor  sale,  till  the  end   of  six  or  eight 
weeks.     The  principal   breeding-time 
of  oysters  is  in  the  month  of  April  and 
May,  when  they  cast  their  spawn  or 
sjjafs,  as  the  fishermen  call  them,  upon 
rocks,  stones,  shells,  or  any  other  hard 
substance  that  happens  to  be  near  the 
place  where  they  lie,  to  which  the  spats 
immediately  adhere.     These,  till  they 
obtain  their  film  or  crust,  are  somewhat 
like  the  drop  of  a  candle,    but  are  of  a 
greenish  hue.   The  substances  to  which 
they  adhere,  of  whatever  nature,  are 
called  cultch.      From    the  spawning- 
time  until  about  the  end  of  July  the 
oysters  are  said  to  be  sick,  but  by  the 
end  of  August  they   become   perfectly 
recovered.     During  these  months  they 
are  out  of  season,  and  are  bad   eating. 
The  oyster  fishery  of  our  principal 
coasts  is  regulated  by  a  court  of  admi- 
ralty.    In  the  month  of  May  the  fish- 
ermen are  allowed  to  take  the  oysters, 
in  order  to  separate  the  spawn  from  the 
cultch ,  the  latter  of  which  is  thrown  in 
again,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
bed  for    the  future.     After  this  month, 
it  is   fekmy  to  carry   away  the  cultch, 
and  olh(^rwise  punishable  to  take  any 
oyster,  between    whose    shells,  when 
closed,  a  shilling  will  rattle.     The  rea- 
son of  the  heavy  penalty  on  destroying 
the  cultch    is,  that   when  this  is    taken 
away,  the  vouse  will  increase,  and  mus- 
cles and  coikles  will  breed  on  the  bed 
and  destro}'  the  oysters,  by  gradually 
occupying  all  ihc  places  on  which  the 


spawn  should  be  cast.  There  is  like- 
wise some  penalty  for  not  treading  on, 
and  killing,  or  throwing  ashore  any 
star-Ji.sh  that  happen  to  be  seen. 

The  prickly  star  creeps  on  with  full  deceit. 
To  force  the  oyster  from  bis  close  retreat. 
When  gaping  lids  their  widened  void  display. 
The  watchful  «tar  thrusts  in  a  pointed  ray. 
Of  all  its  treasure!  spoils  the  nfled  case, 
And  empty  shells  the  sandy  hillocks  grace. 

The  common  oyster  (o.  edulis)  is 
contented  to  remain  fixed  to  his  first 
station,  surrounded  by  an  innumerable 
progeny,  continually  increasing  with 
wonderful  fecundity.  His  motions  con- 
sist only  in  turning  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  which  he  accomplishes  more  by 
sagacity  than  any  natural  agility  or  in- 
herent strength.  He  contrives  to  bol- 
ster up  one  side  by  a  gradual  deposition 
of  soft  mud,  till  he  stands  nearly  up- 
right ;  then,  availing  himself  of  the 
flowing  or  ebbing  of  the  tide,  he  opens 
his  shell,  and  is  tumbled  on  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water.  And  as  expedition 
is  not  his  object,  this  mode  may  answer 
well.  It  has,  however,  been  observed 
that  the  young  fry  possess  the  power  of 
swimming  very  swiftly  by  means  of  an 
undulatory  motion  of  the  bronchiae, 
The  poet  of  nature  thus  characterises 
the  oyster  : — 

Condemned  to  dwell 
For  ever  in  his  native  shell ; 
Ordain'd  to  move  when  others  please, 
Not  for  his  own  content  or  ease ; 
But  tossed  and  buffeted  about. 
Now  in  the  water,  and  now  out :— — 
Yet  in  his  grotto-work  inclosed 
He  nothing  feels  in  that  rough  coat 
Save  when  the  knife  is  at  his  throat; 
AVherever  driven  by  w  ind  or  tide. 
Exempt  from  every  ill  beside.        Ctnvper. 
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VALPERGA  ;  OR,  THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  CASTRUCCIO. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    FRANKENSTEIIC. 


"V^  E  opened  the  packet,  which  we 
knew  to  contain  this  book,  with 
great  expectations.  Frankenstein,  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  we  certainly 
did  not  suspect  to  be  the  work  of  a  fe- 
male hand ;  the  name  of  Shelley  was 
whispered,  and  we  did  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  the  book  to  Mr.  Shelley. 
Soon,  however,  we  were  set  right. 
We  learned  that  Frankenstein  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Shelley  ;  and  then  we 
most  undoubtedly  said  to  ourselves, 
"  For  a  man  it  was  excellent,  but  for  a 
woman  it  is  wonderful."'  What  we 
chiefly  admired,  in  that  wild  produc- 
tion, was  vigour  of  imagination  and 
strength  of  language ;  these  were  un- 
questionable attributes,  and  they  re- 
deemed the  defects  of  an  absurd  ground- 
work and  an  incoherent  fable,  and 
moreover,  they  tempted  us,  and  every 
body  else,  to  forgive  the  many  long 
passages  of  feeble  conception  and  fee- 
ble execution,  with  which  the  vigor- 
ous scenes  weire  interwoven. 

The  history  of  Castruccio  Castraca- 
ni,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  long 
familiar  to  us  in  the  glowing  and  ener- 
getic sketch  of  Machiavelli.  Perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  we  should  have  been 
more  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  meet- 
ting  Mrs.  Shelley  again  on  the  same 
dark  territory,  where  she  had  first  dis- 
played so  many  striking  powers  ;  but  the 
story  of  Castruccio  we  WvTe  willing  to 
consider  as  not  unlikely  to  furnish,  in 
such  hands,  the  basis  and  materials  of 
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a  most  romantic  fiotion.  The  bitter 
sarcasm  that  peeped  out  here  and 
there  in  Frankenstein,  will  be  display- 
ed, said  we,  with  the  utmost  advan- 
tage ;  for  here  the  authoress  has  chosen 
for  her  hero,  one  who  was  not  only 
the  first  soldier  of  his  time,  but  the  first 
satirist  also.  The  marvellous  rise  of 
such  a  man  to  sovereign  and  tyrannic 
power,  his  preservation  of  all  his  ori- 
ginal manners  in  that  high  estate,  his 
deep  ambition,  his  fiery  valour,  his 
sportive  wit,  his  searing  ironies,  his 
untimely  death,  aod  the  calm  mocke- 
ries with  wliich  he  prepared  to  meet  it 
— here,  said  we,  are  noble  materials, 
such  as  might  well  engage  the  fancy  of 
tiie  most  gifted  author.  We  must  con- 
fess, that  in  much  of  what  we  looked 
for,  we  have  been  disappointed ;  but 
yet,  even  here  at  the  outset,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  sa}'.  that  if  we  have  not  met 
with  what  we  expected,  we  have  met 
with  other  things  almost  as  good. 

Our  chief  objection,  indeed  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — Mrs.  Shel- 
ley has  not  done  justice  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Castruccio.  The  life  of  him,  by 
Machiavel,  does  not  cover  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  duodecimo  pages ;  yet, 
one  rises  from  that  brief  sketch,  with  a 
much  more  lively  and  perfect  notion  of 
the  man,  than  from  the  perusal  of  the 
three  closely  printed  volumes  now  on 
our  table.  There  is  not  one  spark  oi' 
wit  in  all  this  book,  and  yet  the  keen 
Italian  wit  of  Castruccio   was  one  o( 
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the  most  striking  features  in  liis  real 
character,  and  ought  to  have  been 
among  the  most  prominent  in  a  work 
representing  him  throughout,  in  action 
and  conversation.  JMachiavcl,  in  two 
or  three  pages,  tells  stories  enough  to 
have  suggested  the  true  "  Cast?-uccio 
vein"  Who  does  not  remember  that 
famous  one  of  his  rebuking  a  young 
man,  whom  he  met  coming  out  of  a 
house  of  ill  fame,  and  who  blushed  on 
being  recognized  ?  "  It  was  when  you 
went  in  that  you  should  have  colour- 
ed," said  Castruccio,  "  not  wiien  you 
come  out.''  Who  does  not  remember 
his  behaviour  in  the  storm  at  sea  ?  'as- 
truccio  expressing  some  alarm,  was 
rebuked  by  a  stupid  fool,  who  said, 
that  for  him  he  did  not  value  his  own 
life  a  farthing.  "  Every  body,"  quoth 
Castruccio,  "  makes  the  best  estimate 
of  his  own  wares."  When  a  thick- 
skulled  wine-bibber  boasted  that  he 
could  drink  such  and  such  quantities 
without  being  the  worse  of  it — it  was 
Castruccio  wlio  answered,  "  Aye,  and 
your  ox  could  drink  still  more  if  he 
had  a  mind."  It  was  the  sagacious 
Castruccio,  who,  when  some  sage 
friend  abused  him  for  the  extravagan- 
ces he  had  been  guilty  of  at  a  debauch, 
made  answer,  "  He  that  is  held  for  a 
wise  man  by  day,  will  hardly  be  taken 
for  a  fool  at  night."  It  was  he  that 
dumb-founded  an  orator,  who  conclud- 
ed a  long  speech,  by  a  wordy  apology 
for  his  wordiness,  with  these  consolato- 
ry words,  "Pain  not  thyself,  my  dear 
sir,  I  was  attending  to  my  spaniel.'" — 
It  was  he,  who,  when  he  saw  a  certain 
envious  one  smiling  to  himself,  asked, 
"  Is  it  that  some  good  hath  befallen 
thee,  or  that  some  evil  hath  befallen 
another  ?"  It  was  Castruccio,  finally, 
who  when  they  came  to  his  bedside, 
during  his  last  illness,  and  asked  his 
directions  about  his  funeral,  said, 
"  Lay  mc  on  my  face  in  thecofihi — for 
every  thing  will  be  reversed  ere  long 
after  my  departure." 

But  enough  of  preliminaries.  We 
have  ventured  throwing  a  thousand 
defects  out  of  view,  to  reconunend 
Vnfjicrga,  as,  on  the  whole,  a  clever 
novel.  It  must  now  be  our  business 
to  justify  ourselves  and  our  opinion, 
by  a  few  extracts  from  the  book.  And, 


following  a  plan  which  we  would  al- 
ways wish  to  adhere  to,  in  reviewing 
novels,  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  what 
is  necessary  for  our  own  purposes,  with- 
out interfering  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent with  the  pleasure  which  our  Read- 
ers may  liereafter  seek  for  in  the  pa- 
ges of  Valpkroa  itself.  That  is  to 
say,  we  shall  keep  to  one  particular 
part  of  tie  story,  leaving  all  the  wide 
stream  of  iMrs.  Shelley's  narrative  pure 
and  untouched,  for  the  refreshment 
of  those  whose  thirst  it  ought  to  be  our 
business   to  excite,   not  to  assuage. 

In  order  to  make  our  extracts  in 
some  degree  intelligible,  Valperga  is 
the  name  of  a  castle  and  small  inde- 
pendent territory  not  far  from  Lucca. 
Euthanasia,  Countess  of  Valperga, 
is  in  her  own  person  a  sovereign  prin- 
cess, but  a  warm  lover  of  freedom, 
and  much  attached,  by  lamily  connex- 
ions, to  Florence,  the  capital  of  the 
Guelphic  cause  in  Italy.  She  had 
been  the  companion  of  C^astruccio's 
boyhood — she  meets  him  while  his 
manhood  is  opening  in  glory,  and  she 
loves  him  because  she  believes  he  is, 
and  is  to  be,  all  that  is  good,  as  well 
as  all  that  is  glorious.  The  Ghibbel- 
line  Castruccio,  however,  becomes  in 
time  a  prince,  a  tyrant,  the  conqueror 
of  half  Tuscany,  the  dreadful  threat- 
ener  of  annihilation  to  Florence.  Eu- 
thanasia discovering  this,  will  not  mar- 
ry him  as  she  had  promised. — From 
less  to  more  she  even  becomes  liis  ene- 
my, in  all  but  the  heart ; — he  takes  her 
castle  from  her — and  reduces  her  to  a 
private  station  : — in  a  word,  the  author 
has  sought  the  chief  materials  of  inter- 
est for  her  story,  in  the  play  of  pas- 
sions called  into  action  by  the  various 
relations  in  which  the  usurper  and  tlii>i 
charming  lady,  the  love  of  his  youtii. 
ajipear  throughout  the  narrative. 

15y  far  the  most  striking  part  of  this 
history,  however,  and  indeed  we  may 
add.  by  far  the  finest  part  of  tlie  book, 
is  that  in  which  the  loves  of  Castruc- 
cio and  Euthanasia  are  broken  and 
disturbed  by  those  of  Castruccio  and  a 
certain  Beatrice  ofFcrrara. 

This  Bealrice  is  a  most  exquisite 
beauty  of  seventeen — invested  in  her 
own  eves,  and  in  the  superstitious 
eyes  of  all  about  her,  with  certain  mys- 
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lerious  attributes.  This  beautiful  maiden    bishop,  she  now  looked  upon  hio)  fear- 
has  the  entiiusiasm,   and  the  pride  and    lessly  ;  and,  if  the   virsjin  modesty  of 
the  daring  confidence  of  a  priestess,   a    her  nature  had  not   withheld  her,  her 
martyr,  and  a   prophetess.     She  con-    words  would  liave  been  as  frank  as  she 
ceives  herself  to  haveb^en  sent  into  the    innocently  believed  them  to  be  insjjir- 
world  and  gifted  by  God  for  the  acconi-    ed.     But,  although  she  was  silent,  her 
plishment  of  some  high  and  holy  work,    looks  told  that  she  was  changed.     Her 
She  expounds  the    language    of    the    manner  the  day  before  had   been  soft, 
stars — her  dark  eyes  kindle  the  souls    concentrated,  and  retiring ;    now   she 
of  congregated  men — she  is  worship-    was  unconstrained  ;  her  eyes  sparkled, 
ped,      adored,     reverenced — no    one    and  a  joyous  expression  dwelt  in  every 
dreams  or  dares  of  connecting  the  idea    feature.     Her    manner    towards    her 
of  love  with  that  of  the  'ancilla  DEI.'     guardian  was  endearing,  nor  was   tlie 
Castruccio  comes  to  Ferarra  for  the    affectionate  modulation  of  her  voice  dif- 
purpose  of  arranging  a  political  revo-    'erent  when    she  addressed  his  guest. 
lution,  in    winch  Beatrice  plays  a  dis-    Castruccio   started  to  hear  it.     It  re- 
tinguished     part.     They   meet    conti-    minded  him  of  the  accents  of  Euthana- 
nually  ;  he  reveres  her  as  a  nun,   but    ^'^  whom  for  a  while  he  had  forgotten  ; 
cannot  be  blind  to  her  excessive  beau-    ^"f''   looking  at  Beatrice,  he  thought, 
ty.     She   reveres  him  as  the  chosen    '  ^^o^^  lovely  she  is,   and  yet  how  un- 
warrior  of  what  she  imagines   to   be    ^^^^  ■" 

the  cause  of  right — the  man  of  the  a^e  "  Several  days  passed  thus  ;  Beat- 
the  hero  of  the  world.  Her  soul  is  rice  became  embarrassed  ;  it  seemed  as 
bathed  in  the  flood  of  a  new  and  over-  ''  ^'^^  ^^  '-''hed  to  speak  to  Castruccio, 
mastering  passion,  and  boldly  indeed  and  yet  dared  not ;  when  she  approach- 
does  Mrs.  Shelley  paint  her  feelino^s  '^'^5  she  blushed,  and  again  drew  back, 
and  her  actions.  *      and   would    again  seek  him,  but  again 

"  Thus  many  hours  passed,  and  vainly.  She  had  framed  the  mode  of 
when  at  length  the  prophetess  retired  '*^''  address,  conned  and  reconned  the 
it  was  to  feverish  meditation  and  words  she  should  say  ;  but,  when  an 
thoughts  burning  with  passion,  render-  opportunity  occurred  to  utter  them, 
ed  still  more  dangerous  from  her  be-  ''^''  voice  failed  her,  the  memory  of 
lief  in  the  divine  nature  of  all  that  sufT.  what  she  was  about  to  utter  deserted 
gested  itself  to  her  mind.  She  prav-  ^'^'"j  ^"^  it  was  not  until  the  approach 
ed  to  the  Virgin  to  inspire  her  ;  and  °^  ^  X\yirA  person  took  from  her  the 
again  giving  herself  up  to  reverie,  she  possibility  of  speaking,  that  speech 
wove  a  subtle  web,  whose  materials  "gain  returned,  and  the  lost  occasion 
she  believed  heavenly,  but  which  were  was  uselessly  lamented.  At  night  she 
indeed  stolen  from  the  glowino-  v/in^-s  sought  \\w  comisels  of  heaven,  and 
of  love.  Kneeling,  her  eyes  raised  to  S^ve  herself  up  to  her  accustomed  ec- 
heaven,  she  felt  the  same  commotion  stasies  ;  they  always  told  her  tiie  same 
in  her  soul,  which  she  had  felt  before  things,  undl  to  her  bewildered  and  un- 
and  had  recognised  as  divine  inspira-  tamed  mind  it  seemed  as  if  the  spirit 
lion  ;  she  felt  the  same  uncontrollable  ^'^''^  '^^f^  power  over  her,  reprimanded 
transport  and  burst  of  imaginative  vis-  ''^r  hesitation,  her  little  trust  in  the 
ion  which  she  believed  to  flow  immedi-  pi'omises  of  Heaven,  and  her  reluc- 
ately  from  the  invisible  ray  of  heaven-  tance  to  follow  the  path  it  pointed  out. 
derived  prophecy.  She  felt  her  soul,  as  "'Surely,  oh!  most  certainly,'  she 
It  were,  fade  away,  and  incorporate  it-  thought,  '  thus  I  am  commanded  by 
self  with  another  and  a  diviner  spirit,  tiie  Power  who  has  so  often  revealed 
which  whispered  truth  and  knowledge  his  will  to  me.  Can  I  penetrate  his 
to  her  mind,  and  then  slowly  receding,  hidden  designs?  Can  I  do  more  than 
left  her  human  nature,  agitated,  joyful,  execute  his  "^decrees  ?  Did  I  not  feel 
and  exhausted; — these  were  her  dreams  thus,  when,  with  prophetic  transport, 
— alas  !  to  her  they  were  realities.  I    foretold   distant   events   that   surely 

"  The  following  morning  she  again    came  to  pass  ?  When   I  foresaw,  yet 
met  Castruccio  in  the  chamber  of  the    afar  ofl",  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  that 
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lovely  child  blooming  in  health,  when 
every  one   called  me  a  false  prophet  ? 
And  yet  he  died.     And  now,  tlie  Mar- 
quess's return  ?  Nay,  am  T  not  approv- 
ed by  Heaven  ?  Did  I  not  escape  from 
the   malice  of  my  enemies  through  its 
miraculous  interposition  ?  Oh  !  I   will 
no  longer  scan   with  presumptuous  ar- 
gument  purposes   that  are  ruled     by 
mightier   hands   than  mine  ;  I  will  re- 
sign  myself  to  the  guidance  of  what 
has   ever   conducted    me    aright,   and 
which  now  points  out  the  path  to  hap- 
piness.' 

"  The  next  morning,    her    cheeks 
flushed,  her  eyes  weighed  down,  trem- 
bhng  snd   abashed,  she   sought   Cas- 
truccio.     It  is   impossible    that  there 
should  not  have  been  much  tenderness 
in  his  manner  towards  this  lovely  girl ; 
her   history,  her  strange  and  romantic 
contemplations   and  impulses,  and  the 
great  intimacy  which   had  arisen  be- 
tween them,  were   sufficient  for  this. 
He   regarded  her   also  as  a  nun  ;   and 
this  made  him  feel  less  restraint  in  the 
manner  of  his  address,  since  he  feared 
not  to   be  misconstrued ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  gave  an  elevation  an  unu- 
sual  tone  to  his  ideas  concerning  her, 
that  made  him  watch  her  every  motion 
with  interest.     She  now   approached ; 
and  he  said   playfully,    "  Where  is  thy 
mark,  prophetess?    Art  thou  no  lon- 
ger  the  Maiden   of  God  ?  For  some 
days  thou  hast  cast  aside  the  hallowed 
diadem.' 

<' '  I  still  have  it,'  she  replied  ;  '  but 
I  have  dismissed  it  from  my  brow ;  I 
will  give  it  you  ;  come,  my  lord,  this 
evening  at  midnight  to  the  secret  en- 
trance of  the  Viscountess's  palace,' 
Saying  these  words,  she  fled  to  hide 
her  burning  blushes  in  solitude,  and 
again  to  feel  the  intoxicating  delusions 
that  led  her  on  to  destruction. 

"  Castruccio  came.  If  it  wore  in 
human  virtue  to  resist  the  invitation  of 
this  angelic  girl,  his  was  not  the  mind, 
strictly  disciplined  to  right,  self-examin- 
ing and  jealous  of  its  own  integrity, 
that  should  thus  weigh  its  actions,  and 
move  only  as  approved  by  conscience. 
He  was  frank  and  noble  in  his  man- 
ner ;  his  nature  was  generous ;  and, 
though  there  lurked  in  his  heart  the 
germ  of  an  evil-bearing  tree,  it  was  as 


yet  undeveloped  and  inanimated  ;  and, 
in  obeying  the  summons  of  Beatrice,  he 
passively  gave  himself  up  to  the  strong 
excitements  of  curiosity  and  wonder. 

"  He  went  again  and  again,     \V  hen 
the  silent  night  was  spread  over  every 
thing,  and  the  walls  of  the  town  stood 
black   and  confused  amidst   the  over- 
shadowing  trees,  whose   waving    foli- 
age   was   diversified  by   no   gleam   of 
light,  but   all   was   formless  as  the  un- 
distinguishable    air;  or  if  a   star  were 
dimly  seen,  it  just  glistened  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  marsh,  and  then  swiftly  the 
heavy  web  of  clouds  hid  both  star  and 
water;  when  the    watch     dogs    were 
mute,  unawakened   by  the  moon,  and 
the   wind  that   blrw  across   the  plain 
alone  told  to  the  ear  the   place  of  the 
trees ;  when   the  bats  and     the    owls 
were  lulled  by  the  exceeding  darkness ; 
it  was  on  such  nights  as  these  that  Cas- 
truccio  sought   the   secret  entiance  of 
the  Viscountess's  palace,  and    was  re- 
ceived by  the  beautiful  Ceatrice.enshrin- 
ed  in  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  joy. 

"  She  was  a   strange  riddle  to  him. 
Without  vow,  without  even  that  slight 
shew  of  distrust  which  is  the  child  of 
confidence  itself ;    without  seeking  the 
responsive  professions  of  eternal  love, 
she  surrendered  herself  to   his    arms. 
And,  when  the   first  maiden  bashful- 
ness   had  passed   away,  all  was  deep 
tenderness  and  ardent  love.     V  et  there 
was  a  dignity  and    a  trusting  affection 
in  her  most  unguarded  moments,  that 
staggered  him ;   a   broken   expression 
would   sometimes   fall    from   her   lips, 
that  seemed  to  say  she  believed  him  in- 
dissolubly  hers,  wiiich  made  him  start, 
as  if  he  feared  that  he  had  acted  with 
perfidy  ;  yet   he   had   never   solicit^ed. 
never     promised — What     could     she 
mean?     What   was  she?     He   loved 
her  as  he  would  have  loved  any  thing 
that   was   surpassingly  beautiful ;  and, 
when  these  expressions,  that  intimated 
somewhat  of  enduring  and  unchange- 
able   in    their     intercourse,    intruded 
tiiemselves,    they    ])aincd  and    irrita- 
ted him  ;  he  turned  to  the  recollection 
of  Euthanasia,  his  pure,  his  high  mind- 
ed, and  troth-plight  bride  ;— she  seem- 
ed as  if  wronged  by  sucli  an  idea  ;  and 
yet   he  liardly  dared  think   her  purer 
than  poor  Beatrice,  whose  soul,  though 
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given  up  to  love,  was  imbued  in  its 
very  grain  and  texture  with  delicate  af- 
fections and  lionourable  feelings ;  all 
that  makes  the  soul  and  living  spark  of 
virtue.  If  she  had  not  resisted  the  im- 
pulses of  her  soul,  it  was  not  that  slie 
wanted  the  ])ower  ;  but  that,  deluded 
by  the  web  of  deceit  that  had  so  long 
wound  itself  about  her,  she  believed 
them  not  only  lawful,  but  inspired  by 
the  special  interposition  of  Heaven/' 

The  following  short  scene  where 
Beatrice  is  first  awakened  to  the  nature 
of  her  dreams  about  Castruccio,  is  very 
fine  : 

"  They  sat  in  her  apartment  at  the 
Malvezzi  palace  ;  she  radiant,  beauti- 
ful, and  happy;  and,  twining  her  love- 
ly arms  around  Castruccio,  she  said, 
'  The  moon  will  set  late  to-morrow 
night,  and  you  must  not  venture  here ; 
and  indeed  for  several  nights  it  will 
spread  too  glaring  a  beam.  But  tell 
me,  are  you  become  a  citizen  of  Ferra- 
ra  ?  They  averred  that  you  were  the 
head  of  a  noble  city ;  but  I  see  they 
must  have  been  mistaken,  or  the  poor 
city  must  totter  strangely,  so  headless 
as  your  absence  must  make  it.  How 
is  this,  my  only  friend  ?  Are  you  not 
Antelminelli  ?  Are  we  not  to  go  to 
Lucca  ?' 

"  Castruccio  could  not  stand  the 
questioning  of  her  soft  yet  earnest  eyes ; 
he  withdrew  himselffrom  her  arms,  and, 
taking  her  hands  in  his,  kissed  them 
silently.  '  How  is  my  noble  lord  ?' 
she  repeated  ;  '  have  you  had  ill  news  ? 
Are  you  again  banished  ?  that  cannot 
be,  or  raethinks  my  heart  would  have 
told  me  the  secret.  Yet,  if  you  are, 
be  not  unhappy, — yam  own  Beatrice, 
with  prophetic  words,  and  signs  from 
Heaven  that  lead  the  multitude,  will 
conduct  you  to  greater  glory  and  great- 
er power  than  you  before  possessed. 
My  gentle  love,  you  have  talked  less 
about  yourself,  and  about  your  hopes 
and  desires,  than  I  should  have  wished  : 
— Do  not  think  me  a  foolish  woman, 
tied  to  an  embroidery  frame,  or  that 
my  heart  would  not  beat  high  at  the 
news  of  your  success,  or  that  with  my 
whole  soul  I  should  not  enter  into  your 
plans,  and  tell  you  how  the  stars  look- 
ed upon  your  intents.  In  truth  my 
mind  pants  for  fitting  exertion;  and, 


in  being  joined  to  thee,  dearest  love,  I 
thought  that  I  had  found  the  goal  for 
which  Heaven  had  destined  me.  Nay, 
look  not  away  I'rom  me  ;  I  do  not  re- 
proach thee;  I  know  that,  in  finding 
thee,  in  being  bound  to  thy  fate,  mine 
is  fulfilled ;  and  I  am  happy.  Now 
speak — tell  me  what  has  disturbed  thy 
thoughts.' 

''  •'  Sweetest  Beatrice,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  tell ;  yet  I  have  for  many  days 
wished  to  speak ;  for  in  truth  I  must 
return  to  Lucca.' 

'•  The  quick  sensations  of  Beatrice 
could  not  be  deceived.  The  words  of 
Castruccio  were  too  plain  ;  siie  looked 
at  him,  as  if  she  would  read  the  secret 
in  his  soul, — she  did  read  it; — his 
downcast  eyes,  confused  air,  and  the 
words  he  stammered  out  in  explanation, 
told  her  every  thing.  The  blood  rushed 
to  her  face,  her  neck,  her  hands ;  and 
then  as  suddenly  receding,  left  even 
her  lips  pale.  She  withdrew  her 
arms  from  the  soft  caress  she  had  be- 
stowed ;  playfully  she  had  bound  his 
head  with  her  own  hair  and  the  silken 
strings  entangled  with  his ;  she  tore 
her  tresses  impatiently  to  disengage 
herself  from  him  ;  then,  trembling, 
white,  and  chilled,  she  sat  down  and 
said  not  a  word.  Castruccio  looked  on 
with  fear  ;  he  attempted  consolation. 

''' '  I  shall  visit  thee  again,  my  own 
Beatrice  ;  for  a  time  we  must  part  : — 
the  viscountess — the  good  bishop — you 
cannot  leave  them — fear  not  but  tiiat 
we  shall  meet  again.' 

'•' '  We  shall  meet  again  !'  she  ex- 
claimed with  a  passionate  voice;  'Never!' 
"  Her  tone,  full  of  agitation  and 
grief,  sunk  into  the  soul  of  Castruccio. 
He  took  her  hand  ;  it  was  lifeless  ;  ho 
would  have  kissed  her  ;  but  she  drew 
back  coldly  and  sadly.  His  words 
had  not  been  those  of  the  heart;  he 
had  hesitated  and  f)aused :  But  now 
compassion,  and  the  memory  of  what 
she  had  been  awoke  his  pov/ers,  and 
he  said  warmly,  and  with  a  voice  whose 
modulation  seemed  tuned  by  love : 
'  You  mistake  me,  Beatrice  ;  indeed 
you  do.  I  love  you; — who  could 
lielp  loving  one  so  true,  so  gentle,  and 

so  trusting? — we  part  for  a  while; 

this    is    necessary.     Docs    not    your 
character  require  it  }  the  part  you  act 
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in  the  world  ?  every  consideration  of 
lionoiir  and  delicacy^ — Do  you  think 
that  I  can  ever  forget  you  ?  does  not 
your  own  heart  tell  you,  that  your  love, 
your  caresses,  your  sweet  eyes,  and 
gentle  words,  have  woven  a  net  which 
must  keep  me  for  ever  ?  You  will  re- 
main here,  and  I  shall  go  ;  but  a  few 
suns,  a  k\v  moons,  and  we  shall  meet 
again,  and  the  joy  of  that  moment  will 
make  you  forget  our  transient  separa- 
tion.' 

"  How  cold  were  these  words  to  the 
burning  heart  of  the  prophetess  ;  she, 
who  thought  that  Heaven  had  singled 
out  Castruccio  to  unite  him  to  her,  who 
thought  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  re- 
vealed himself  to  bless  their  union,  that 
by  the  mingled  strength  of  his  manly 
qualities,  and  her  ])ivine  attributes, 
some  great  work  might  be  fulfdled  on 
earth  ;  who  saw  all  as  God's  command, 
and  done  by  his  special  interposition  ; 
to  find  this  heavenly  tissue  swept  away, 
beaten  down,  and  destroyed  !  It  was 
to  his  fortunes,  good  or  bad  that  she 
had  bound  herself,  to -share  his  glory 
or  sooth  his  griefs ;  and  not  to  be  the 
mistress  of  the  passing  hour,  the  dis- 
taff of  the  spinning  Hercules.  It  was 
her  heart,  her  whole  soul  she  had  given ; 
her  understanding,  her  prophetic  pow- 
ers, all  the  little  universe  that  with  her 
ardent  spirit  she  grasped  and  possessed, 
she  had  surrendered,  fully, and  without 
reserve  !  but  alas  !  the  most  worthless 
part  alone  had  been  accepted,  and  the 
rest  cast  as  dust  upon  the  winds.  How  in 
this  moment  did  she  long  to  be  a  wing- 
ed soul,  that  her  person  heedlessly  giv- 
en, given  only  as  a  part  of  that  to  the 
whole  of  which  he  had  an  indefeasible 
right,  and  which  was  now  despised, 
might  melt  away  from  the  view  of  the 
despiser,  and  be  seen  no  more  !  The 
words  of  her  lover  brought  despair, 
not  comfort ;  she  shook  her  head  in  si- 
lence ;  Castruccio  spoke  again  and 
again  ;  but  many  words  are  danger- 
ous where  there  is  much  to  conceal, 
and  every  syllable  he  uttered  laid  bare 
some  now  forgery  of  her  imagination, 
and  shewed  her  more  and  more  clearly 
the  harsh  reality.  She  was  astounded, 
and  drank  in  his  words  cagcily  ;  (hough 
she  answered  not;  she  was  impatient 
when  he  was  silent,  for  she  longed  to 


know  the  worst  ;  yet  she  dared  not  di- 
rect the  course  of  his  explanations  by  a 
single  inquiry:  She  was  as  a  mother,  who 
reads  the  death  warrant  of  her  child 
on  the  physician's  brow,  yet  blindly 
trusting  that  she  decyphers  ill,  will  not 
destroy  the  last  hope  by  a  question. 
Kven  so  she  listened  to  the  assurances 
of  Castruccio,  each  word  being  a  fresh 
assurance  of  her  misery,  yet  not  stamp- 
ing the  last  damning  seal  on  her  des- 
pair. At  length  grey  dawn  appeared  ; 
she  was  silent,  motionless,  and  wan  ; 
she  marked  it  not ;  but  he  did  :  and 
rising  hastily,  he  cried,  '  I  must  go,  or 
you  are  lost !  Farewell,  Beatrice!' 

"  i\ow   she  awoke,  her  eyes  glared, 
her  lovely   features   became  even  dis- 
torted by  the  strength  of  her  agony — 
she  started  up — -  Not  yet — not  yet— one 
word   more  !   Do  you — love  another  ?' 
"  Her  tone   was  that  of  command  ; 
— her     flashing    eyes     demanded  the 
truth,   and    seemed   as   if  they  would, 
b}'   their    excessive   force,     strike   the 
falsehood   dead,   if  he   dared  utter  it. 
He  was  subdued,  impelled  to  reply — 
'' '  I  do,' 
" '  Her  name?' 
" '  Euthanasia.' 

"  '  Enough  !  I  will  remember  that 
name  in  my  prayers.  Now,  go  !  seek 
not  to  come  again  ;  the  entrance  will 
be  closed  ;  do  not  endeavour  to  see 
me  at  the  house  of  the  bishop  ;  I  shall 
fly  you  as  a  basilisk,  and,  if  I  see  you, 
your  eyes  will  kill  me.  Remember 
these  are  my  words  ;  they  are  as  true, 
as  that  I  am  all  a  lie.  It  will  kill  me  ; 
but  I  swear  by  all  ray  hopes,  never  to 
see  you  more.     Oh,  never,  never  !' 

"  She  again  sank  down  pale  and 
lifeless,  pressing  her  hands  upon  her 
eyes,  as  if  the  more  speedily  to  fultil 
her  vow,  Castruccio  dared  stay  no 
longer  ;  he  fled  as  the  daemon  might 
have  fled  from  the  bitter  sorrows  of  de- 
spoiled Paradise  ;  he  left  her  aghast, 
overthrown,  annihilated." 

Beatrice,  after  a  time  spent  in  the 
utmost  prostration  and  repentance  and 
misery,  goes  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome.  On  her  way  she  comes  to  the 
castle  of  Valperga,  and  sees  Euthana- 
sia ;  she  will  tell  nothing  of  her  story, 
but  she  had  just  come,  she  said,  to  sec 
and  bless  the  lady.     Having  done  so. 
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she  quits  the  castle  alone,  barefooted, 
needing  everything,  and  refusing  every- 
thing. The  Countess,  who  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  detain  and  to 
question  her,  had  been  so  deeply  in- 
terested by  the  poor  girl's  appearance, 
that  she  alluded  to  it  the  next  time 
Castruccio  came  to  visit  her. 

"  Castruccio  listened  earnestly  ;  and, 
when  he  heard  what  had  been  her  last 
words,  he  cried,  '  It  must  be  she!  it  is 
tiie  poor  Beatrice!' 

"  '  Beatrice  !  W^ho  is  Beatrice  ?' 

"  Castruccio  endeavoured  to  evade 
the  question,  and  afterwards  to  an- 
swer it  by  tiie  relation  of  a  iew  slight 
circumstances  ;  but  Euthanasia,  struck 
by  his  manner,  questioned  hioi  so  se- 
riously, that  he  ended  by  relating  the 
whole  story.  Euthanasia  was  deeply 
moved  ;  and  earnest  pity  succeeded  to 
her  first  asto)iisliment — astonishment 
for  her  powers  and  strange  errors,  and 
then  compassion  for  her  sorrows  and 
mighty  fall.  Castruccio,  led  on  by  the 
memory  of  her  enchantments,  spoke 
with  ardour,  scarcely  knowing  to  whom 
lie  spoke ;  and,  when  he  ended.  Eu- 
thanasia cried,  '  She  must  be  followed, 
brought  back,  consoled  ;  her  misery  is 
great  ^  but  there  is  a  cure  for  it.' 

"  She  then  concerted  with  Castruc- 
cio the  plan  for  tracing  her  steps,  and 
inducing  her  to  return.  Messengers 
were  sent  on  the  road  to  Rome,  who 
were  promised  iiigli  rewards  if  they 
succeeded  in  finding  her;  others  were 
sent  to  Ferrara,  to  learn  if  her  friends 
there  had  any  knowledge  of  her  course. 
— These  researches  occupied  several 
weeks ;  but  they  were  fruitless.  The 
messengers  from  Ferrara  brought  word, 
that  she  had  left  that  city  tarly  in  the 
preceding  spring  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  and  that  she  had  never  since 
been  heard  of.  The  Lady  Marchesana, 
inconsolable  for  her  departure,  had 
since  died  ;  and  the  good  bishop  Mar- 
silio,  who  had  not  returned  from  France, 
where  he  had  been  made  a  cardinal, 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  under- 
stand the  circumstances  of  her  depar- 
ture, or  to  act  upon  them.  Nor  were 
the  tidings  brought  iVom  Rome  more 
satisfactory :  She  was  traced  from 
Lucca  to  Pisa,  Florence,  A  rezzo,  Peru- 
gia, Foligno,  Spoletto,  and  even    to 


Terni ;  but  there  all  trace  was  lost.  It 
appeared  certain  that  she  had  never  ar- 
rived in  Rome  ;  none  of  the  priests 
had  heard  of  her ;  every  church  and 
convent  was  examined  ;  but  no  trace 
of  iier  could  be  found.  Every  exertion 
was  vain  :  it  appeared  as  if  she  had 
sunk  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

"  During  the  period  occupied  by 
these  researches,  a  great  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  mind  of  Euthanasia. 
Before,though  her  atmosphere  had  been 
torn  by  storms,  and  blackened  by  the 
heaviest  clouds,  her  love  had  ever  borne 
her  on  towards  one  point  with  resistless 
force  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if,  body  and 
soul,  she  would  in  the  end  be  its  vic- 
tim. Now  the  tide  ebbed,  and  left  her, 
as  a  poor  wretch  upon  one  point  of 
rock,  when  the  rising  ocean  suddenly 
subsides,  and  restores  him  unexpected- 
h'  to  life.  She  had  loved  Castruccio  ; 
and,  as  is  ever  the  case  with  pure  and 
exalted  minds,  she  had  separated  the 
object  of  her  love  from  all  other  beings, 
and,  investing  him  with  a  glory,  he 
was  no  longer  to  her  as  one  among  the 
common  herd,  nor  ever  for  a  moment 
could  she  confound  him  and  class  him 
with  his  fellow  men.  It  is  this  feeling 
that  is  the  essence  and  life  of  love,  and 
that,  still  subsisting  even  after  esteem 
and  sympathy  had  been  destroyed,  had 
caused  the  excessive  grief  in  which  she 
had  been  plunged.  She  had  separated 
herself  from  the  rest  as  his  chosen  one  ; 
she  had  been  selected  from  the  whole 
world  for  him  to  love,  and  therefore 
was  there  a  mighty  barrier  between  her 
and  all  things  else  ;  no  sentiment  could 
pass  through  her  mind  unmmgled  with 
his  image,  no  thought  that  did  not  bear 
his  stamp  to  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  thoughts  ;  as  the  moon  in  heaven 
shines  bright,  because  the  sun  illumines 
her  with  his  rays,  so  did  she  proceed 
on  her  high  path  in  serene  majesty, 
protected  through  her  love  for  him  from 
all  meaner  cares  or  joys  ;  her  very  per- 
son was  sacred,  since  she  had  dedica- 
ted herself  to  him  ;  but,  the  god  undei- 
fied,  the  honours  of  the  priestess  fell  to 
the  dust.  The  story  of  Beatrice  dis- 
solved the  charm  ;  she  looked  on  him 
now  in  the  common  light  of  day  ;  the 
illusion  and  exaltation  of  love  was  dis- 
pelled for  ever  ;  and,  although  disap- 
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pointment,  and  the  bitterness  of  de- 
stroyed hope,  robbed  her  of  every  sen- 
sation of  enjoyment,  it  was  no  longer 
that  mad  despair,  that  clinging  to  the 
very  sword  that  cut  lier,  which  before 
bad  tainted  her  check  with  the  hues  of 
death.  Her  old  feelings  of  duty,  be- 
nevolence, and  friendship,  returned  ; 
all  was  not  now,  as  before,  referred  to 
love  alone  ;  the  trees,  the  streams,  the 
mountains,  and  the  stars,  no  longer  told 
one  never-varying  tale  of  disappointed 
passion  ;  before,  they  had  oppressed 
her  heart  by  reminding  her,  through 
every  change  and  every  form,  of  what 
she  had  once  seen  in  joy  ;  and  they 
lay  as  so  heavy  and  sad  a  burthen  on 
her  soul,  that  she  would  exclaim  as  a 
modern  poet  has  since  done  : — 

Thou,  thrush,  that  sing-est  long  and  loud,  and  fiee, 

Into  yon  row  of  willows  flit, 

Upon  that  alder  sit, 

Or  siiiff  another  song,  or  choese  another  tree  ! 

Roll  back,  sweet  rill,  back  to  thy  mountain  bounds, 

And  there  for  ever  be  thy  waters  chained  ! 

For  thou  dost  haunt  the  air  with  sounds 

That  cannot  be  sustain'd. 

Be  any  thing,  sweet  rill,  but  that  which  thou  art  now. 

But  now  these  feverish  emotions  ceas- 
ed. Sorrow  sat  on  her  downcast  eye, 
restrained  her  light  step,  and  slept  in 
the  unmoved  dimples  of  her  fair  cheek  ; 
but  the  wildness  of  grief  had  died,  the 
fountain  of  selfish  tears  flowed  no  more, 
and  she  was  restored  from  death  to  life. 
She  considered  Castruccio  as  bound  to 
Beatrice;  bound  by  the  deep  love  and 
anguish  of  tiie  fallen  prophetess,  by  all 
her  virtues,  even  by  her  faults  ;  bound 
by  his  falsehood  to  her  who  was  then 
his  betrothed,  and  whom  he  carelessly 
wronged,  and  thus  proved  how  little 
capable  he  was  of  participating  in  her 
own  exalted  feelings.  She  believed 
that  he  would  be  far  happier  in  the 
passionate  and  unrjuostioning  love  of 
this  enthusiast,  than  with  her,  who  had 
lived  too  long  to  be  satisfied  alone  with 
the  aflfection  of  him  she  loved,  but  re- 
quired in  him  a  conformity  of  tastes  to 
those  she  had  herself  cultivated,  which 
in  Castruccio  was  entirely  wanting. 
She  felt  half  glad,  half  sorry,  for  the 
change  she  was  aware  had  been  opera- 
ted ill  her  heart ;  for  tiic  misery  that 
she  before  endured  was  not  without  its 
momentary  intervals,  which  busy  love 


filled  with  dreams  and  hopes,  that 
caused  a  wild  transport,  which,  al- 
though it  destroyed  iier,  was  still  joy, 
still  delight.  [>ut  now  there  was  no 
change  ;  one  steady  hopeless  blank  was 
before  her  ;  the  very  energies  of  her 
mind  were  palsied  ;  her  imagination 
furled  its  wings,  and  the  owlet,  reason, 
was  the  only  dweller  that  found  suste- 
nance and  a  being  in  her  benighted 
soul." 

Beatrice,  in  the  progress  of  her  sad 
slory,undergoes  all  the  miseries  of  mad- 
ness. She  consorts  with  a  hideous 
witch — the  original  enthusiasm  of  her 
imagination,  brooding  over  her  own 
griefs,  leads  her  into  a  thousand  extra- 
vagances ;  and  after  a  long  interval, 
she  is  discovered  by  Euthanasia,  a  pri- 
soner in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition 
at  Lucca. 

Euthanasia,  who,  despoiled  of  her 
principality,  and  irritated,  or  rather 
alienated  by  the  ambiiious  proceedings 
of  Castruccio  against  Florence  and 
Freedom,  has  had  for  some  time  no  in- 
tercourse with  her  former  lover,  repairs 
now  in  person  to  his  palace,  and  ven- 
tures into  his  cabinet,  that  she  may  pro- 
cure from  him  an  order  for  the  instant 
release  of  her  whose  calamities  had 
originated  in  love  for  himself.  Cas- 
truccio grants  this  without  hesitation, 
and  perceiving  that  Euthanasia  will 
not  hear  from  him  any  renewal  of  his 
vows  to  herself,  continues  to  keep  up 
the  intercourse  thus  recommenced,  by 
sending  every  now  and  then  to  make 
inquiry  after  the  health  of  poor  Bea- 
trice, to  whom,  on  quitting  the  dun- 
geon, the  fair  Countess  had  given  shel- 
ter in  her  own  home. 

We  shall  not  pursue  Beatrice  through 
the  long  train  of  agonies  that  terminate 
in  her  death  ;  but  we  must  make  room 
for  one  extract  from  the  chapter  which 
I\lrs.  S.  entitles  '•  Beatrice,  her  creed, 
and  her  love."  It  is  impossible  to  read 
it  without  admiration  of  the  eloquence 
with  which  it  is  written,  or  without 
sorrow,  tiiat  any  English  lady  should 
be  ca[)able  of  clothing  such  thoughts  in 
such  words.  We.  are  aware  that  it 
may  be  said,  as  it  has  often  been  done 
by  sophists,  ancient  and  modern,  "  A''.'i- 
cliylus  paints  Clytemnestra — Shakes- 
peare  paints  lago."'      We   would   be 
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very  happy  indeed,  if  we  could  believe 
that  it  is  so,  this  author  paints  this  part 
of  her  Beatrice  ;  but,  alas !  what  is 
here  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  frantic 
girl,  tnad  with  love  and  misery,  has 
been  of  late  put  forth  so  frequently,  and 
in  so  many  diflerent  forms,  by  the  wri- 
ters of  that  school,  with  which  this 
gifted  person  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
associated,  that  we  should  only  be  tri- 
fling with  our  readers,  if  we  hesitated 
to  say  that  we  do  not  believe  any  such 
matter.  We  are  not  going  to  preach, 
however  ;  this  is  not  the  sort  of  oppor- 
tunity we  choose  for  warring  with  Ma- 
nicheism,  or  with  any  thing  quod  exit 
in  ism.  We  wish  to  shew  what  Mrs. 
S.  can  do. — Euthanasia  and  Beatrice 
are  sitting  together — the  former  per- 
ceiving that  the  latter  is  strangely  agi- 
tated by  the  intenseness  of  her  recollec- 
tions, prays  her  to  forget  the  past — 
"  forget  everything  that  you  once  were." 

"  '  Aye,  you  say  light  ;  I  must  for- 
get every  thing,  or  to  be  what  I  am 
must  torture  me  to  despair.  Poor, 
misled,  foolish,  insensate  Beatrice  !  I 
can  accuse  myself  alone  for  my  many 
ills  ;  myself,  and  that  power  who  sits 
on  high,  and  scatters  evil  like  dew  upon 
the  earth,a  killing,blighting  honey  dew.' 

"  '  Hush  !  my  poor  girl,  do  not  talk 
thus  ;  indeed  1  must  not  have  you  utter 
these  sentiments.' 

"  '  Oh  !  let  me  speak  ;  before  all 
ethers  I  must  hide  my  bursting  feelings, 
deep,  deep.  Yet  for  one  moment  let 
me  curse  !' 

"  Beatrice  arose ;  she  pointed  to 
heaven  ;  she  stood  in  the  same  atti- 
tude, as  when  she  had  prophesied  to 
the  people  of  Ferrara  under  the  portico 
of  the  church  of  St.  Anna  ;  but  how 
changed !  Her  form  thin  ;  her  face 
care-worn  ;  her  love-formed  lips  with- 
ered ;  her  hands  and  arms,  then  so 
round  and  fair,  now  wrinkled  and  fa- 
ded ;  her  eyes  were  not  the  same  ;  they 
had  lost  that  softness  which,  mingling 
with  their  fire,  was  as  something  won* 
derful  in  brilliancy  and  beauty  :  they 
now,  like  the  sun  from  beneath  a  thun- 
der cloud,  glared  fiercely  from  under 
her  dark  and  scattered  hair  that  shaded 
her  brow  ;  but  even  now,  as  in  those 
times,  she  spoke  with  tumultuous  elo- 
quence. 


"  '  Euthanasia,  you  are  much  deceiv- 
ed ;  you  either  worship  a  useless  sha- 
dow, or  a  fiend  in  the  clothing  of  a  god. 
Listen  to  me,  while  I  announce  to  you 
the  eternal  and  victorious  influence  of 
evil,  which  circulates  like  air  about  us, 
clinging  to  our  flesh  like  a  poisonous 
garment,  eating  into  us,  and  destroying 
us.  Are  you  blind,  that  you  see  it 
not  ?  Are  you  deaf,  that  you  hear  no 
groans  ?  Are  you  insensible,  that  you 
feel  no  misery  ?  Open  3'our  eyes,  and 
you  will  behold  all  of  which  I  speak, 
standing  in  hideous  array  before  you. 
Look  around  !  Is  there  not  war,  viola- 
tion of  treaties,  and  hardhearted  cruel- 
ty ?  Look  at  the  societies  of  men. 
Are  not  our  fellow  creatures  tormented 
one  by  the  other  in  an  endless  circle  of 
pain  ?  Some  shut  up  in  iron  cages, 
starved  and  destroyed  ;  cities  float  in 
blood,  and  the  hopes  of  the  husband- 
man are  manured  by  his  own  mangled 
limbs  :  remember  the  times  of  our  fa- 
thers, the  extirpation  of  the  Albigen- 
ses  ; — the  cruelties  of  Ezzclin,  when 
troops  of  the  blind,  and  the  lame,  and 
the  mutilated,  the  scum  of  his  prisons, 
inundated  the  Italian  states.  Remem- 
ber the  destruction  of  the  Templars. 
Did  you  never  glance  in  thought  into 
the  tower  of  famine  of  Ugolino  ;  or  in- 
to the  hearts  of  the  armies  of  exiles, 
that  each  day  the  warring  citizens  ban- 
ish from  their  homes  ?  Did  you  never 
reflect  on  the  guilty  policy  of  the  Popes, 
those  ministers  of  the  reigning  King  of 
heaven  ?  Remember  the  Sicilian  ves- 
pers ;  the  death  of  the  innocent  Con- 
radin  ;  the  myriads  whose  bones  are 
now  bleached  beneath  the  sun  of  Asia  j 
they  went  in  honour  of  His  name,  ai)d 
thus  He  rewards  them. 

"  '  Then  reflect  upon  domestic  life, 
on  the  strife,  hatred,  and  uncharitable- 
ness,  that,  as  sharp  spears,  pierce  one's 
bosom  at  every  turn ;  think  of  jealousy, 
midnight  murders,  envy,  want  of  faith, 
calumny,  ingratitude,  cruelty,  and  all 
which  man  in  his  daily  sport  inflicts  up- 
on man.  Think  upon  disease,  plague, 
famine,  leprosy,  fever,  and  all  the  ach- 
ing pains  our  limbs  suffer  withal  ;  visit 
in  thought  the  hospital,  the  lazar  house. 
Oh  !  surely  God's  hand  is  the  chasten- 
ing hand  of  a  father,  that  thus  torments 
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his  children  !  His  children  ?  his  eter- 
nal enemies  !  Look,  I  am  one  !  He 
created  the  seeds  of  disease,  maremma, 
thirst,  want ;  he  created  man, — that 
most  wretched  of  slaves  ;  oh  !  know 
yon  not  what  a  wretch  man  is  !  and 
what  a  store-house  of  infinite  pain  is 
this  much-vaunted  human  soul  ?  Look 
into  your  own  heart ;  or,  if  that  be  too 
peaceful,  gaze  on  mine  ;  I  will  tear  it 
open  for  your  inspection.  There  is 
remorse,  hatred,  grief — overwhelming, 
mighty,  and  eternal  misery.  God  cre- 
ated me  ;  am  T  the  work  of  a  benefi- 
cent being  ?  Oh,  what  spirit  mingled 
in  my  wretched  frame  love,  hope,  en- 
ergy, confidence, — to  find  indifference, 
to  be  blasted  to  despair,  to  be  as  weak 
as  the  fallen  leaf,  to  be  betrayed  by  all ! 
Now  I  am  changed, — 1  hate  ; — my  en- 
ergy is  spent  in  curses,  and  if  I  trust,  it 
is  to  be  the  more  deeply  wounded. 

"  '  Did  not  the  power  you  worship 
create  the  passions  of  man  :  his  desires 
which  outleap  possibility,  and  bring 
ruin  upon  his  head  ?  Did  he  not  im- 
plant the  seeds  of  ambition,  revenge, 
and  hate  ?  Did  he  not  create  love,  the 
tempter  :  he  who  keeps  the  key  of  that 
mansion  whose  motto  must  ever  be 

Lasciate  agni  spcrunza  voi  die  intrate  ? 
And  the  imagination,  that  master-piece 
of  his  malice  ;  that  spreads  honey  on 
the  cup  that  you  may  drink  poison  ; 
that  strews  roses  over  thorns,  thorns 
sharp  and  big  as  spears ;  that  sem- 
blance of  beauty  which  beckons  you  to 
the  desart ;  that  apple  of  gold  with  the 
heart  of  ashes  ;  that  foul  image,  with 
the  vejl  of  excellence  ;  that  mist  of  the 
maremma,  glowing  with  roseate  hues 
beneath  the  sun,  that  creates  it,  and 
beautifies  it,  to  destroy  you ;  that  dia- 
dem of  nettles  j  that  spear,  broken  in 
the  heart  ?'  ■' 

But  we  dare  not  transcribe  any  fur- 
ther. 

To  come  back  to  Kutlianasia — she, 
after  Beatrice  is  dead,  becomes  more 
and  more  weary  of  Lucca,  and  she  at 
last  seeks  and  obtains  (,'astruccio's  per- 
mission to  retire  to  Florence.  In  that 
city  a  great  conspiracy  is  in  motion 
against  Castruccio — Euthanasia  is  long 
and  in  vain  solicited  to  join  in  it ;  fur 
however  she  detests  the  bloodshed  thro' 
which  Castruccio  has  been,  and  is  wad- 


ing onwards  towards  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition,  the  total  overthrow  of 
Tuscan  liberty,  she  feels,  and  feels  just- 
ly, that  nothing  but  the  last  extremity- 
could  justify  her,  who  had  been  the 
love  of  his  youth,  in  combining  with 
his  enemies  against  him.  A  terrible 
act  of  cruelty,  however,  in  which  some 
of  her  own  Florentine  kindred  are  the 
sufferers,  at  last  persuades  her.  But 
she  forms  a  romantic  plan  to  save  Cas- 
truccio by,  and  in  his  very  overthrow. 
She  bargains,  ere  she  takes  the  oath  of 
the  conspirators,  that  his  life  is  to  be 
held  sacred,  and  dreams  a  fanciful 
dream  of  restoring  him  to  tranquillity 
and  contentment  of  mind,  of  soothing 
him  fallen,  with  the  love  she  had  refus- 
ed to  him  in  his  princely  splendour,  of 
spending  years  of  quiet  bliss  with  him 
chastened  and  purified — in  some  beau- 
tiful Italian  solitude,  far  from  the  noise 
and  tumult  ol"  Tuscany.  A  scoundrel 
betrays  the  conspiracy  to  Castruccio's 
lieutenant.  The  prince,  on  his  return 
to  Lucca,  after  a  short  absence,  is  in- 
formed abruptly  that  a  plot  against  his 
life  has  been  discovered — that  three 
hundred  conspirators  are  in  his  prisons 
— and  that  one  cell  holds — Euthanasia 
of  Valperga. 

The  scene  where  Castruccio  liberates 
Euthanasia,  whom  he  believes  to  have 
meditated  his  death,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  this  book.  We  shall  extract  a  pari 
of  it. 

''  A  little  before  midnight  Euthana- 
sia's prison-chamber  was  unlocked, and 
the  jailor  entered,  with  a  lamp  in   his 
hand,  accompanied  by  one  of  majestic 
fit{ure,  and  a  countenance  beautiful,  but       j 
sad,  and  tarnished  by  the  expression  of       I 
pride  that  animated  it.     '  She  sleeps,'       | 
whispered  the  jailor,     ilis  companion       j 
raised  his  finger  in  token   of  silence  ; 
and,  taking  the  lamp  from   the  man's      i 
hand,  approached  her  mattress,  which 
was  spread  upon  the  fioor,  and,   kneel- 
ing  down  beside  it,  earnestly  gazed  up- 
on  that  face  he  had  known  so   well    in      ' 
happier  days.     She   made  an    uneasy 
motion,  as  if  the  lamp  which   he  held 
disturbed   her;    he   placed   it   on   the 
ground,  and  shaded  it  with  his  figure; 
while,  by  the  soft  light  that  \'A\  upon 
her,  he  tried  to  read  the  images  that 
were  working  in  her  mind. 
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"  Slie  appeared  but  slightly  altered 
since  he  had  first  seen  her.  li'tlioiight 
had  drawn  some  lines  in  her  brow,  the 
intellect  which  its  beautiful  form  ex- 
pressed, eflaced  them  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  :  her  golden  hair  fell  over  her 
face  and  neck  :  he  gently  drew  it  back, 
while  she  smiled  in  her  sleep  ;  her 
smile  was  ever  past  description  lovely, 
and  one  might  well  exclaim  with  Dante, 

Q,uel,  ch'  tlla  par  quando  un  poco  sorride, 
J^'m  si  puo  dicer,  ne  tenere  n  menie  ; 
Si  e  nuovo  miracolo,  e  gentile* 

He  gazed  on  her  long  ;  her  white  arm 
lay  on  her  black  dress,  and  he  imprint- 
ed a  sad  kiss  upon  it;  she  awoke, and 
saw  Castruccio  gazing  upon  her. 

"  She  started  up  ;  '  What  does  this 
mean  .?'  she  cried. 

"  His  countenance  which  had  soften- 
ed as  he  looked  upon  her,  now  re-as- 
suraed  its  severe  expression.  'Ma- 
donna,' he  replied,  '  I  come  to  take 
you  from  this  place.' 

"  She  looked  on  him,  endeavouring 
to  read  his  purpose  in  his  eyes  ;  but 
she  saw  there  no  explanation  of  her 
doubts  ; — '  And  whither  do  you  intend 
to  lead  me  ?' 

"  '  That  you  will  know  hereafter.' 

''  She  paused  ;  and  he  added  with  a 
disdainful  smile,  '  The  Countess  of 
Valperga  need  not  fear,  while  I  have 
the  power  to  protect  her,  the  fate  she 
prepared  for  me.' 

"  '  What  fate  r' 

"  '  Death.' 

"  He  spoke  in  an  under  tone,  but 
with  one  of  those  modulations  of  voice, 
which,  bringing  to  her  mind  scenes  of 
other  days,  was  best  fitted  to  make  an 
impression  upon  her.  She  replied,  al- 
most unconsciously — '  I  did  nnt  pre- 
pare death  for  you  ;  God  is  my  wit- 
ness !' 

"  '  Well,  Madonna,  we  will  not  quar- 
rel about  words;  or,like  lawyers, clothe 
our  purposes  in  such  a  subtle  guise,  that 
it  might  deceive  all,  if  truth  did  not  de- 
stroy the  spider's  web.  I  come  to  lead 
you  from  prison.' 

"  '  Not  thus,  my  lord,  not  thus  will  I 
be  saved.  I  disdain  any  longer  to  as- 
sert my  intentions,  since  I  am  not  be- 
lieved.   But  am  1  to  be  liberated  alone ; 

*  Vita  J\uova  di  Dante. 


or  are  my  friends  included  in  your  mer- 
ciful intentions  }' 

"  '  Your  friends  are  too  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  commonwealth  to  be 
rescued  from  the  fate  that  awaits  them. 
\  our  sex,  perhaps  the  memory  of  our 
ancient  friendship,  plead  for  you  ;  and 
I  do  not  think  that  it  accords  with  your 
wisdom  to  make  conditions  with  one 
who  has  the  power  to  do  that  which 
best  pleases  him.'  i 

" '  And  yet  I  will  not  yield  ;  I  will 
not  most  unworthily  attend  to  my  own 
safety,  while  my  associates  die.  No, 
my  lord,  if  they  are  to  be  sacrificed, 
the  addition  of  one  poor  woman  will 
add  little  to  the  number  of  your  vic- 
tims ;  and  I  cannot  consent  to  desert 
them.' 

"  'How  do  you  desert  them  ?  You 
will  never  see  or  hear  of  them  more,  or 
they  of  you.  But  this  is  trifling;  and 
my  moments  are  precious.' 

"  '  I  will  not — I  dare  not  follow  you. 
My  heart,  my  conscience  tell  me  to  re- 
main. I  must  not  disobey  their  voice.' 
"  '  Is  your  conscience  so  officious 
now,  and  did  it  say  nothing,  or  did 
your  heart  silence  it,  when  you  plotted 
my  destruction  r' 

"  '  Castruccio,  this  I  believe  is  the 
last  time  that  I  shall  ever  speak  to  you. 
Our  hearts  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  all  ;  and  He  sees  my  thoughts. 
You  know  me  too  well,  to  believe  that 
I  plotted  your  death,  or  that  of  any  hu- 
man creature.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
explain  my  motives  and  plans ;  but 
my  earnest  prayer  was  that  you  might 
live  ;  my  best  hope,  to  make  that  life 
less  miserable,  less  unworthy,  than  it 
had  hitherto  been.' 

"  She  spoke  with  deep  earnestness  ; 
and  there  was  something  in  her  man- 
ner, as  if  the  spirit  of  truth  animated 
all  her  accents,  that  compelled  assent. 
Castruccio  believed  all ;  and  he  spoke 
in  a  milder  and  more  persuasive  man- 
ner, '  Poor  Euthanasia  !  so  you  were 
at  last  cajoled  by  that  arch-traitor,  Bon- 
delmonti.  Well,  I  believe,  and  par- 
don all  ;  but,  as  the  seal  of  the  purity 
of  your  intentions,  I  now  claim  your 
consent  to  my  ofters  of  safety.' 

"  '  I  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot,  con- 
sent. Be  merciful ;  be  magnanimous  ; 
and  pardon  all ;  banish  us  all  where 
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our  discontent  cannot  be  dangerous  to 
you.  But  to  desert  my  friends,  and 
basely  to  save  that  life  you  deny  to 
them,  I  never  can.' 

"  The  jailor,  who  had  hitherto  stood 
in  the  shade  near  the  door,  could  no 
longer  contain  himself.  He  knelt  to 
Euthanasia,  and  earnestly  and  warmly 
entreated  her  to  save  herself,  and  not 
with  wilful  presumption  to  cast  aside 
those  means,  which  God  had  brought 
about  for  her  safety.  '  Remember,'  he 
cried,  '  your  misfortunes  will  be  on  the 
prince's  head  ;  make  him  not  answer 
for  you  also.  Oh  .'  lady,  for  his  sake, 
for  all  our  sakes,  yield.' 

"  Castruccio  was  much  moved  to 
see  the  warmth  of  this  man.  He  took 
thp  hand  of  Euthanasia,  he  also  knelt. 
'  Yes,  my  only  and  dearest  friend,  save 
yourself  for  my  sake.  Yield,  beloved 
Euthanasia,  to  my  entreaties.  Indeed 
you  will  not  die ;  for  you  well  know 
that  your  life  is  dearer  to  rne  than  my 
own.  But  yield  to  my  request,  by  our 
former  loves,  I  entreat  ;  by  the  prayers 
which  you  offer  up  for  my  salvation,  I 
conjure  you  as  they  shall  be  heard,  so 
also  hear  me !' 

"  The  light  of  the  solitary  lamp  fell 
full  upon  the  countenance  of  Castruc- 
cio. It  was  softened  from  all  severity ; 
his  eyes  glistened,  and  a  tear  stole  si- 
lently down  his  cheek,  as  he  prayed 
her  to  yield.  They  talk  of  the  tears 
of  women  ;  but,  when  they  flow  most 
plenteously,  they  soften  not  the  heart 
of  man,  ds  one  tear  from  his  eyes  has 
power  on  a  woman.  Words  and  looks 
have  been  feigned  ;  they  say,  though  I 
believe  them  not,  that  women  have 
feigned  tears  ;  but  those  of  a  man, 
which  are  ever  as  the  last  demonstra- 
tion of  a  too  full  heart,  force  belief,  and 
communicate  to  her  who  causes  them, 
that  excess  of  tenderness,  that  intense 
depth  of  passion,  of  which  they  arc 
themselves  the  sure  indication. 

"  Euthanasia  had  seen  Castruccio 
weep  but  once  before  ;  it  was  many 
years  ago,  when  he  dei)arted  for  the 
battle  of  Monte  Catini  ;  anil  he  then 
sympathised  too  deeply  in  her  sorrows, 
not  ♦o  repay  her  much  weeping  witli 
one  most  true  and  sacred  tear.  And 
now  this  scene  was  present  before  her  ; 
the  gap  of  years  remained  unfilled  ;  and 


she  had  consented  to  his  request,  be- 
fore she  again  recalled  her  thoughts, 
and  saw  the  dreary  prison-chamber, 
the  glimmering  lamp,  and  the  rough 
form  of  the  jailor,  who  knelt  beside 
Antelminelli.  Her  consent  was  scarce- 
ly obtained,  when  Castruccio  leapt  up, 
and,  bidding  her  wrap  her  capuchin 
about  her,  led  her  by  the  hand  down 
the  steep  prison-stairs,  while  the  jailor 
went  before  them,  and  unlocked,  and 
drew  back  the  bolts  of  the  heavy  creak- 
ing doors. 

"  At  the  entrance  of  the  prison  they 
found  a  man  on  horseback  holding 
two  other  horses.  It  was  Mordecas- 
telli.  Castruccio  assisted  Euthanasia 
to  mount,  and  then  sprang  on  his  own 
saddle  ;  they  walked  their  horses  to  a 
gate  of  the  town  which  was  open — 
they  proceeded  in  silence — at  the  gate 
Castruccio  said  to  his  companion — 
'  Here  leave  us  j  I  shall  speedily  re- 
turn.' 

"  Vanni  then  turned  his  horse's  head, 
slightly  answering  the  salute  of  Eutha- 
nasia, which  she  had  involuntarily  made 
at  parting  for  ever  with  one  who  had 
been  her  intimate  acquaintance.  A 
countryman  was  waiting  on  horseback 
outside  the  gate — '  You  are  our  guide  ?' 
said  Castruccio. — '  Lead  on  then.'  " 

It  was  a  frosty  cloudless  night.  Cas- 
truccio rides  with  Euthanasia  till  she 
is  within  sight  of  the  shore.  He  bids 
her  fiirewell  abruptly,  and  she  soon 
finds  herself  embarked  in  a  vessel  bound 
for  Sicily. 

"  About  noon  they  met  a  Pisan  ves- 
sel, who  bade  them  beware  of  a  (ic- 
noese  squadron,  which  was  cruizing  off 
Corsica ;  so  the}-  bore  in  nearer  to  the 
shore.  At  sunset  that  day  a  fierce  si- 
rocco rose,  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightning,  such  as  is  seldom  seen 
during  the  winter  season.  Presently 
tlicy  saw  huge  dark  columns  descend- 
ing from  Heaven,  and  meeting  the  sea, 
w  liich  boiled  beneath  ;  they  were  borne 
on  by  the  storm,  and  scattered  by  the 
wind.  The  rain  came  down  in  sheets; 
and  the  hail  clattered,  as  it  fell  to  its 
grave  in  the  ocean — the  ocean  was 
lashed  into  such  waves,  that,  many 
miles  inland,  during  the  pauses  of  the 
wind,  the  hoarse  and  constant  murmurs 
of  the  far-off  sea,  made  the  well  !)ousod 
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landsmen  mutter  one  more  prayer  for 
those  exposed  to  its  fury. 

"  Such  was  the  storm,  as  it  was  seen 
from  shore.  Nothing  more  was  ever 
known  of  the  Sicilian  vessel  which  bore 
Euthanasia.  It  never  reached  its  des- 
tined port,  nor  were  any  of  those  on 
board  ever  after  seen.  The  sentinels 
who  watched  near  Vado,  a  tower  on 
the  sea  beach  of  the  JMaremma,  found, 
on  the  following  day,  that  the  waves 
had  washed  on  shore  some  of  the 
wrecks  of  a  vessel.  Tney  picked  up  a 
hw  plasiks  and  a  broken  mast,  round 
which,  tangled  whh  some  of  its  cor- 
dage, was  a  white  silk  handkerchief, 
such  a  one  as  had  bound  the  tresses  of 
Euthanasia  the  night  that  she  had  em- 
barked, and  in  its  kuot  were  a  few 
golden  hairs. 

'•  She  was  never  heard  of  more ; 
even  her  name  perished.  She  slept  in 
the  oozy  cavern  of  the  ocean  ;  the  sea- 
weed was  tangled  with  her  shining 
hair;  and  the  spirits  of  the  deep  won- 
dered that  the  earth  had  trusted  so  love- 
ly a  creature  to  the  barren  bosom  of 
the  sea,  which,  as  an  evil  step-mother, 
deceives  and  betrays  all  committed  to 
her  care. 


"  Earth  felt  no  change  when  she 
died  ;  and  men  forgot  her.  Yet  a 
lovelier  spirit  never  ceased  to  breathe, 
nor  was  a  lovelier  form  ever  destroyed 
amidst  the  many  it  brings  forth.  End- 
less tears  might  well  have  been  shed  at 
her  loss  ;  yet  for  her  none  wept,  save 
tlie  piteous  skies,  which  deplored  the 
mischief  they  had  themselves  commit- 
ted  none  moaned  except  the  sea- 
birds,  that  flapped  their  heavy  wings 
above  the  ocean-cave  wherein  she  lay 
— and  the  muttering  thunder  alone  toll- 
ed her  passing  bell,  as  she  quitted  a 
life,  wliich  for  her  had  been  replete 
with  change  and  sorrow." 

Castruccio  survives  this  for  some 
time,  but  the  romance  of  Mrs.  Shelley 
terminates  here ;  what  comes  after  is 
little  more  than  a  parcel  of  translation's 
from  historical  works,  in  the  hands  of 
every  reader  of  Italian.  The  work, 
with  all  the  deductions  we  have  made, 
undoubtedly  reflects  no  discredit  even 
on  the  authoress  of  Frankenstein — al- 
though we  must  once  more  repeat  our 
opinion,  that  Valperga  is,  for  a  second 
romance,  by  no  means  what  its  prede- 
cessor was  for  a  first  one. 


(Literary  Gazette.) 
.JOURNAL  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  NORTHERN  WHALE  FISHERY, 

IN    THE    SUMMER    OF    1822.       BY    WM.    SCORESBY,   JCN. 


rri HOUGH  hardly  prepared  to  say 
-^  that  we  should  like  a  thick  octavo, 
even  from  Captain  Scoresby,  every 
time  he  makes  a  voyage  to  "  bob  for 
whale,"  the  present  addition  to  his  pre- 
ceding publications  contains  so  much 
interesting  matter,  that  we  make  a  de- 
cided exception  in  its  favour. 

The  author  appears  to  be  an  indi- 
vidual of  a  naturally  active  mind  and 
vigorous  understanding  ;  which  he  has 
improved  by  considerable  acquisitions 
in  the  practical  parts  of  those  sciences 
coming  most  into  contact  with  his  pro- 
fessional needs.  Thus  magnetism,  me- 
teorology, natural  history,  and  also  ge- 
ology, mineralogy,  &c.  are  usefully 
elucidated  in  his  pages,  and  swell  the 
amount  of  the  information  which  they 
olfer  to  the  reader.  This  is  altogether 
a  very  interesting  voyage  ;  combining 


the  narration  of  personal  adventure  and 
scientific  inquiry  in  a  manner  eminent- 
ly calculated  to  please. 

The  Baffin  was  expressly  built  and 
equipped  for  the  double  purpose  of 
whaling  and  exploring  ;  and  had  a 
complement  of  fifty  men.  Her  com- 
mander resolved  on  trying  the  East 
Greenland  side  rather  than  the  Spitz- 
bergen  fishery  ;  and  seems  to  prefer  it 
for  trade  as  well  as  for  the  opportunity 
it  atTorded  him  of  indulging  in  his  fa- 
vourite speculations.  Sailing  on  the 
27th  of  March,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
voyage,  he  had  pushed  his  course  so 
far  to  the  north,  that  on  the  1st  of 
May,  he  states, 

-"-  '•  We  were  in  latitude  80°  23'  by 
observation  ;  and  at  5  a.  m.  I  calcula- 
ted that  we  had  advanced  to  80°  34',  a 
distance  of  only  TiGG   miles   from  the 
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Pol(! ;  when  ihe  freezing  of  tlie  sea 
around  us,  and  llie  increasing  accumu- 
lation of  ice  to  the  northward,  rendered 
any  further  advance  at  so  early  a  sea- 
son imprudent  ;  and  particularly  as 
not  a  single  whale  had  yet  appeared  to 
encourage  us  to  perseverance.  We 
were  now  probably  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  extreme  accessible  point  of  the 
Greenland  Sea  towards  the  north  ;  and 
the  iJatfin  was,  without  question,  in  the 
highest  Lititude  of  any  ship  at  that  mo- 
ment on  the  sea ;  and  there  was  no 
doubt  on  my  own  mind,  when  I  stood 
on  the  taffrail  as  the  ship  was  turned 
before  the  wind,  that  I  was  then  nearer 
to  the  Pole  than  any  individual  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  From  this  situation, 
the  northern  barrier  of  ice  extended  to- 
wards the  SE.  and  ESE.  and  the  main 
western  ice  towards  the  SW.  ;  so  that 
we  were  near  the  extremity  of  the  an- 
gle formed  by  these  two  immense  float- 
ing bodies." 

Capt.  S.  confirms  the  opinion  that 
with  a  wind  the  cold  is  infinitely  more 
severe  than  in  a  calm  of  a  lower  tem- 
perature. On  the  9th  of  IMay.  '•  the 
wind  increased  to  a  fresh  gale  from  the 
IS'E.  and  the  weather  became  intensely 
cold.  The  deck  thermometer  was 
never  higher  than  2°,  and  sometimes 
as  low  as — 5°  ;  at  the  mast-head,  the 
temperature  was  below  zero  all  the 
day.  The  greatest  cold  noticed  in  this 
situation  was — 8°  ;  which  was  the  ex- 
treme of  my  observations  during  twen- 
ty voyages  to  the  whale-fishery.  The 
frost-rime  constituted  a  dense  stratum 
of  mist  50  or  60  feet  in  altitude,  so  as 
to  circumscribe  the  prospect  from  the 
deck  to  about  150  yards  ;  while  at  the 
mast-head,  where  the  observer  could 
see  over  it,  the  limit  was  extended  to  a 
mile  or  upwards.  This  obscurity  ren- 
dering the  navigation  among  crowded 
drift-ice  extremely  dangerous,  required 
my  personal  superintcndance  at  the 
mast-head,  where  the  temperature  was 
from  3  to  8  degrees  below  zero,  for 
several  hours  at  a  time.  This  intensity 
of  cold,  which  was  rendered  excessive- 
ly penetrating  by  the  strength  of  the 
wind  with  which  it  was  accon)panicd, 
was  severely  felt.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  it  was  more  painful  to  the  feehngs 
than  a  temperature  of — 30°  or — 40o 


would  have  been  in  a  calm  atmosphere. 
Though  we  had  smooth  water,  and 
kept  the  companion-door  constantly 
closed,  the  cabin  became  more  uncom- 
fortable than  the  deck.  Water  spilt 
on  the  table,  within  three  feet  of  a  hot 
air  stove,  became  ice  ;  washed  linen 
became  hard  and  sonorous  ;  and  mitts 
that  had  been  hung  to  dry  exactly  in 
the  front  of  the  fire,  (the  grate  being 
full  of  blazing  coals,)  and  only  thirty 
inches  distant,  were  partially  frozen  ; 
and  even  good  ale  placed  in  a  mug  at 
the  foot  of  the  stove,  began  to  congeal ! 
A  damp  hand  applied  to  any  metallic 
substance  in  the  open  air,  stuck  to  it ; 
and  the  tongue  brought  into  contact 
with  the  same,  adhered  so  firmly,  that 
it  could  not  be  removed,  without  the 
loss  of  the  skin.  Some  of  the  sailors 
suffered  considerably  from  partial  frost- 
bites. The  cooper  had  his  nose  frozen, 
and  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  severe 
friction  with  snow  ;  and  the  boatswain 
almost  lost  his  hearing." 

The  sight  of  some  Narvvals,  often 
the  forerunners  of  whales,  and  a  green 
sea  their  common  resort,  soon  brought 
the  Baffin  upon  her  huge  prey.  On 
the  2d  of  June, 

-  -  -  "  One  of  the  boats  rowed  into 
the  midst  of  a  shoal  of  seven  or  eight  of 
the  largest  size.  They  were  lying  at 
the  surface,  huddled  together  remarka- 
bly close  ;  but  the  weather  being  very 
still  and  calm,  they  all  took  the  alarm, 
while  the  amazed  liarpooner  was  stand- 
ing aiming  his  weapon  fiist  at  one  and 
then  at  another,  until  the  whole  shoal 
made  their  escape.  They  were  so 
near,  that  the  water  thrown  up  by  their 
tails  flew  in  showers  over  the  boat ; 
while  the  sea,  for  a  hundred  yards 
round,  was  filled  with  eddies  and  little 
whirlpools." 

All  these  escaped,  and  the  vessel 
was  detained  among  the  ice  for  several 
days,  during  which,  Capt.  S.  relates  : 

«  A   great  many   narwals  were 

often  sporting  about  us,  sometimes  in 
herds  or  shoals  of  15  or  20  together. 
Several  of  the  shoals  consisted  entirely 
of  male  animals,  each  having  a  long 
horn  (or  tooth)  projecting  from  the 
forehead.  They  were  extremely  play- 
ful, frequently  elevating  their  horns, 
and  crossing  them  with  each  other,  as 
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in  fencing.  In  the  sporting  of  these 
animals,  they  frequently  emitted  a  very 
unusual  sound,  resembling  the  guggling 
of  water  in  the  throat,  which  it  proba- 
bly was,  as  it  only  occurred  when  they 
reared  their  horns,  with  the  front  part 
of  the  head  and  mouth,  out  of  the  wa- 
ter. Several  of  them  followed  the  ship, 
and  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  curiosity,  at  the  sight  of  so  un- 
usual a  body.  The  water  being  per- 
fectly transparent,  they  could  be  seen 
descending  to  the  keel,  and  playing 
about  the  rudder  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  then  proceeding  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, before  they  ascended  to  breathe. 
They  *  blew'  with  much  force  :  an  act 
of  expiration  always,  I  observed,  suc- 
ceeded their  first  appearance  at  the 
surface  ;  and  they  invariably  descend- 
ed with  the  lungs  inflated.  Their 
breathing  resembles  a  puff  of  steam  or 
air  ;  a  pause  of  perhaps  twoi  or  three 
seconds  occurs  between  each  act  of 
respiration,  and  after  it  has  been  con- 
tinued for  eight  or  ten  times,  the  animal 
generally  descends  :  but  sometimes  it 
will  remain  for  several  minutes  after- 
wards at  the  surface,  without  either 
breathing  perceptibly  or  moving." 

Having  got  free  from  the  ice,  the 
harpooners  killed  a  large  bear  as  he 
was  swimming  across  an  opening  near 
the  ship.  This  is  the  safest  situation 
for  an  attack  on  these  powerful  ani- 
mals, which  are  dangerous  on  the  ice, 
as  they  can  there  employ  twice  the 
speed  of  a  man.  Capt.  S.  mentions 
the  fate  of  a  sailor,  who  rashly  assailed 
one  with  a  handspike  when  prowling 
near  the  ship — 

-  -  "  But  the  bear,  regardless  of  such 
weapons,  and  sharpened  probably  by 
hunger,  immediately,  it  should  seem, 
disarmed  his  antagonist,  and,  seizing 
him  by  the  back  with  his  powerful 
jaws,  carried  him  off  with  such  celeri- 
ty, that,  on  his  dismayed  comrades 
rising  from  their  meal,  and  looking 
abroad,  he  was  so  far  beyond  their 
reach  as  to  defy  their  pursuit." 

Another  fool-hardy  exploit  of  this 
kind  was  rather  amusing  in  its  results. 
A  Hull  whaler 

-  -  "  Was  moored  to  a  field  of  ice, 
on  which,  at  a  considerable  distance,  a 
large  bear  was  observed  prowling  about 


for  pre}'.     One  of  the  ship's  company, 
emboldened  by  an    artificial    courage, 
derived   from  the   free  use  of  his  rum, 
which,  in   his  economy  he  had  stored 
for  special  occasions,  undertook  to  pur- 
sue and  attack  the  bear  that  was  with- 
in view.     Armed  only   with   a  whale- 
lance,    he   resolutely,  and  against   all 
persuasion,  set  out  on  his  adventurous 
exploit.     A  tatiguing  journey  of  about 
half  a  league,  over  a  surface  of  yielding 
snow,  and  rugged  hummocks,    brought 
him  within  a  few  yards  of  the   enemy, 
which,   to   his    surprise,    undauntedly 
faced  him,  and  seemed  to  invite  him  to 
the   combat.      His   courage   being  by 
this  time  greatly  subdued,  partly  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  stimulus  he  had  em- 
ployed, and  partly  by  the  undismayed, 
and   even   threatening    aspect   of  the 
bear,  he  levelled  his  lance  in  an   atti- 
tude suited  either  for  otTensive  or  de- 
fensive action,  and  stopped.    The  bear 
also  stood  still.    In  vain  the  adventurer 
tried  to   rally  courage  to  make  the  at- 
tack ;  his  enemy   was  too  formidable, 
and  his  appearance  too  imposing.     In 
vain  also  he   shouted, — advanced   his 
lance, — and  made  feints  of  attack  ;  the 
enemy  either  not  understanding  them, 
or   despising  such  unmanliness,  obsti- 
nately stood  his  ground.     Already  the 
limbs  of  the  sailor  began  to  shake, — 
the  lance  trembled  in  the  rest, — and 
his  gaze,  which  had  hitherto  been  sted- 
fast,  began  to  quiver  ;  but  the   fear   of 
ridicule  from  his  messmates  still  had  its 
influence,  and  he  yet  scarcely  dared  to 
retreat.      Bruin,    however,   possessing 
less  reflection,   or  being  more  regard- 
less of  consequences,  began,   with   the 
most  audacious  boldness,  to  advance. 
His  nigh  approach,  and  unshaken  step, 
subdued  the  spark  of  bravery,  and  that 
dread  of  ridicule,  that  had  hitherto  up- 
held our  adventurer ;  he   turned   and 
fled.     But  now  was  the  time  of  danger. 
The  sailor's  flight  encouraged  the  bear 
in  his  turn  to  pursue;  and  being  better 
practised  in  snow-travelling,  and  better 
provided  for  it,  he  rapidly  gained  upon 
the  fugitive.    The  v.'hale-lance,  his  on- 
ly defence,  encumbering  him  in  his  re- 
treat, he  threw  it  down,   and  kept  on. 
This  fortunately  excited   the  bear's  at- 
tention ;   he  stopped, — pawed  it, — bit 
it,  and  then  resumed  the  chase.    Aeain 
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lie  was  at  tlie  heels  of  the  panting  sea- 
man, who,  conscious  of  the  favourable 
effect  of  the  lance,  dropped  a  mitten  : 
the  stratagem  succeeded,  and,  while 
bruin  again  stopped  to  examine  it,  the 
fugitive,  improving  the  interval,  made 
considerable  progress  ahead.  Still  the 
bear  resumed  the  pursuit,  with  the 
most  provoking  perseverance,  except- 
ing when  arrested  by  another  mitten, 
and  finally  by  a  hat,  which  he  tore  to 
shreds  between  his  teeth  and  his  ])aws, 
and  would  no  doubt  have  soon  made 
the  incautious  adventurer  his  victim, 
wiio  was  rapidly  losing  strength  and 
heart,  but  for  the  prompt  and  well- 
timed  assistance  of  his  shipmates,  who, 
observing  that  the  affair  had  assumed  a 
dangerous  aspect,  sallied  out  to  his  res- 
cue. The  little  phalanx  opened  him  a 
passage,  and  then  closed  to  receive  the 
bold  assailant.  Though  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  adversary,  the  dismay- 
ed fugitive  continued  onward,  impelled 
by  his  fears,  and  never  relaxed  his  ex- 
ertions until  he  fairly  reached  the  shel- 
ter of  the  ship  !  Bruin  once  more  pru- 
dently came  to  a  stand,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment seemed  to  survey  his  enemies 
with  all  the  consideration  of  an  expe- 
rienced general ;  when,  finding  them 
too  numerous  for  a  reasonable  hone  of 
success,  he  very  wisely  wheeled  about, 
and  succeeded  in  making  a  safe  and 
honourable  retreat.*' 

But  we  must  not  be  diverted  either 
by  narwals,  whales,  or  bears,  from  our 
attention  to  the  lost  Greenland.  On 
the  7 — 8th  of  June  this  coast  was  seen, 
supposed  at  the  distance  of  50  miles. 
"  Our  latitude  (says  Capt.  S.)  being 
74"  6',  I  took  the  southernmost  land  in 
sight  to  be  the  Hold-With-Hope  of 
Hudson  ;  and  the  most  nortiierlv,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  an  island,  to  be 
the  eastern  headland  of  Gale  Ilamke's 
Bay,  discovered,  according  to  the 
charts,  in  lGr>4." 

At  this  time  it  was  found  impossible 
to  approach  the  wished-for  shore,  tho' 
the  strange,  grotesque,  and  remarkable 
shapes  which  its  icy  barrier  assumed, 
rendered  it  exceedingly  alluring, 

''  The  general  trending  of  this  coast, 
extending  from  Gale  Ilamke's  Bay,  in 
latitude  7''o,  to  Bontekoe  Island  and 
Hold-With-Hope,  in  73^  30',  is  SSW. 


true.  It  is  almost  wholly  mountainous^, 
rugged,  and  barren.  lis  genera!  cha- 
racter is  not  unlike  that  of  Spitzbergen  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  snow  upon  it  seems 
to  be  generally  less.  Its  ordinary 
height  I  estimated  at  3000  feet  ;  an  el- 
evation which  it  probably  attains  with- 
in a  mile  or  two  of  the  sea." 

Capt.  S.  took  great  pains  to  be  cor- 
rect in  his  observations  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  longitudes  laid  down  in 
all  our  maps  are  very  erroneous.  It 
was  beyond  the  middle  of  July  before 
circumstances  again  permitted  him  to 
revisit  the  eastern  coast,  which  he  sur- 
veyed for  some  distance,  and  through 
the  obstacles  of  which  he  at  last  suc- 
cessfully penetrated*  on  the  24th. 

"  Being  (he  states)  anxious  to  land 
upon  a  coast,  on  which  no  navigator  (a 
whale-fisher  or  two  perhaps  excepted) 
had  ever  set  foot,  I  thought  this  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  gratifying  my 
curiosity.  This  curiosity  was  height- 
ened almost  to  the  utmost  pitch,  by  the 
historical  recollections  of  the  Icelandic 
colonies  that  had  at  a  remote  period 
been  planted  a  i^w  degrees  to  the 
southward,  upon  the  same  line  of  coast, 
— and  particularly  by  the  hope  which 
I  could  not  avoid  indulging,  that  1 
might  be  able  to  discover  some  traces 
of  those  hardy  people,  the  fate  of 
whom,  for  near  four  centuries,  has  been 
a  problem  of  such  intense  and  almost 
universal  interest.  An  additional  in- 
terest attached  to  the  investigation  of 
this  country  (if  the  interest  excited  by 
the  above  considerations  were  capable 
of  augmentation,)  was  the  circumstance 
of  the  singular  and  total  failure  of  the 
many  attempts  of  the  Danes  to  reach 
this  coast,  for  the  recovery  of  the  an- 
cient colonies, — together  with  the  pe- 
culiar enjoyment  that  necessarily  arose 
out  of  the  conviction,  that  the  shore  on 
which  I  designed  to  land  was  entirely 
unknown  to  Europeans^and totally  un- 
explored. 

"  As  we  stood  in,  I  obtained  several 

•  "  Tlie  laiul-iee  consisted  of  heavy  consolidnted 
floes,  having  eiiibeddcd  in  it  several  icc-bergrs  of  a 
larger  size  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  be- 
fore. These  beinpf  probably  aground,  served  to  stake 
the  whole  of  this  ice  firmly  to  the  shore,  where  it 
appeared  to  have  remained  undisturbed  for  some 
years.  One  uf  the  ici bergs,  tliat  had  an  elevated 
peak  at  irs  extremity,  was  estimated  to  be  150  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  another  that  wa^ 
quite  square,  with  vertical  sides,  was  the  heightoi'jl 
6bii)'s  uiast,  or  about  100  feet." 
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series  of  bearings  of  headlands,  &c. 
with  ahittides  of  the  sun  for  the  longi- 
tude, designed  for  the  extension  of  my 
survey.  Finding  the  coast  bold,  we 
reached  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
of  the  beach,  where  we  had  soundings 
in  X:5  fathoms  :  the  weather  being  then 
extremely  fine,  and  highly  favourable 
for  my  purpose,  I  lock  a  boat  at  j|  i\ 
u.  and  proceeded  to  the  shore.  I 
landed  in  fifteen  minutes  on  a  rocky 
point,  named  Cape  Lister,  after  a  reve- 
rend friend,  lying  in  latitude  70o  30', 
and  longitude  2lo  30'  W.  The  coast 
here  having  changed  its  mountainous 
character,  and  become  more  level  to- 
wards the  south  and  west,  we  were  en- 
abled to  reach  the  top  of  the  cliff,  which 
was  only  300  or  400  feet  high,  and  to 
travel  along  its  brow  to  the  westward. 
The  rocks  we  ascended  consisted  chief- 
ly of  hornblende,  in  sharp,  angular,  ir- 
regular masses,  much  broken,  with 
some  of  the  same  rock,  of  the  slaty 
kind,  containing  much  vica,  and  veins 
of  feldspar.  The  brow  of  the  cliff,  in- 
stead of  soil  and  verdure,  presented 
either  a  naked  or  lichen-clad  pavement 
of  loose  angular  stones.  IVlost  of  thf^se, 
consisting  principally  of  white  quartz, 
with  intermixed  masses  of  sienite  and 
hornblende-rock,  had  suffered  so  little 
from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  for 
numerous  ages,  excepting  as  to  frac- 
ture, that  their  angles  were  as  sharp  as 
if  they  had  been  newly  broken.  Bor- 
dering the  sea,  these  stones  were  al- 
most enveloped  in  a  covering  of  black 
lichens  ;  but  on  ascending  over  a  sheet 
of  snow  to  a  superior  eminence,  the 
lichens  became  much  less  abundant. 
The  almost  total  want  of  soil  was  an 
eflectual  preventive  to  verdure  ;  the 
vegetation  was  therefore  confined  to  a 
few  hardy  lichens,  with  an  occasional 
tuft  of  the  Andromeda  tetragona,  Saxi- 
fraga  oppositifolia,  Papaver  nudicaule, 
and  Ranunculus  nivalis. 

'■  Sending  the  boat  along  shore,  I 
traced  the  hill  towards  the  west  for 
three  or  four  miles,  passing  over  a  con- 
tinued surface  of  loose  stones,  or  over 
beds  of  ice  and  snow,  and  then  descen- 
ded near  Cape  Swainson,  towards  the 
ijeach,  consisting  here  of  a  strip  of  flat 
•strand,  about  a  furlong  in  breadth, — 
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Here,  the  first  interesting  object  was 
discovered,  consisting  of  a  circle  of 
stones,  so  artificially  placed,  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  it  was  the  work 
of  man  :  and  soon  afterwards  other  ap- 
pearances-^if  manual  arrangement  vvere 
met  with.  These  were  the  reniains  of 
habitations,  consisting  of  two  circular 
walls,  or  in  some  ])laces  merely  of  rows 
of  stones,  inclosing  a  ch^ar  area  of  about 
five  yards  in  diameter,  laid  out  exactly 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  Esquimaux 
prepare  the  ground  for  their  summer 
huts.  Besides  these,  there  were  seve- 
ral hollow  tumuli,  neatly  arched  in  the 
form  of  a  bee-hive,  with  an  opening 
either  at  the  top  or  on  one  side.  These 
resembled  the  stores  wherein  the  Es- 
quimaux are  known  to  deposit  the  pro- 
duce of  their  fishing  or  hunting,  when 
too  considerable  for  present  use.  They 
varied  in  size  from  2i  to  A\  feet,  inte- 
rior diameter.  The  principal  part  of 
these  remains  occurred  on  the  west  side 
of  Cape  Swainson,  where  also  some 
other  still  more  striking  evidences  of 
recent  habitation  were  found.  These 
consisted  of  two  cavities,  inclosed  by 
stones,  on  the  edge  of  a  bank,  that  had 
been  employed  as  fire-places,  and  in 
which  were  the  remains  of  the  fuel  that 
had  been  used  in  them,  consisting  of 
charred  drift  wood,  with  half-burnt 
moss,  and  a  quantity  of  ashes.  The 
latter,  being  of  so  light  a  nature  as  to  bp 
liable  to  be  carried  away  by  the  melt- 
ing of  snow  about  them,  impressed 
me  with  the  opinion,  that  they  had 
not  been  here  during  the  preceding 
winter,  but  that  the  persons  who  used 
these  simple  contrivances  for  fire-pla- 
ces, must  have  been  on  the  spot  even 
in  the  present  summer.  As  there  were 
no  permanent  residences  to  be  found, 
this  ])lace  appeared  to  have  been  either 
resorted  to  as  a  summer  fishing-station 
by  some  of  the  natives,  or  touched  at  in 
their  excursions  along  the  coast.  In 
addition  to  these  evidences  of  the  pre- 
sent existence  of  inhabitants,  we  met 
with  several  pieces  of  bone  and  v/ood, 
which  had  undergone  artificial  fabrica- 
tion ;  and  also  the  head  of  an  arrow  or 
small  dart'  rather  neatly  made  of  bone, 
armed  with  a  small  piece  of  iron.  It 
is  difTifuit  to  sav  whether  this  iron  was 
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native,  or  whether  it  was  carried  on 
shore  in  the  timbers  of  some  wreck. 
The  manufacture  was  a  good  deal  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  iron  implements  of 
the  Arctic  Highlanders,  discovered  by 
Captain  Ross  ;  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble but  it  had  a  similar  origin.  The 
state  and  situation  in  which  it  was 
found,  indicated  that  it  had  not  been 
long  out  of  use.  It  was  found  lying  in 
a  little  cavity  of  the  rock,  where  we  first 
landed  in  a  pool  of  sea-water ;  yet  it 
was  not  greatly  corroded  by  rust.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  so  little  acted  up- 
on, that  it  did  not  seem  to  have  lain 
many  months. 

"  Scarcely  any  birds  were  seen  on 
the  shore,  though  there  were  abundance 
of  roaches,  dovecas,  and  some  eider- 
ducks  in  the  water.  I  only  observed 
an  arctic  gull,  and  two  small  birds  (one 
resembling  a  wag-tail  and  the  other  a 
red-pole)  during  the  whole  excursion. 
Numbers  of  winged  insects,  however, 
were  met  with,  particularly  on  the  hills 
among  the  stones.  These  consisted  of 
several  species  of  butterflies,  with  bees, 
and  musquitoes  !    Near  the  beach  were 


several  plants  in  flower,  with  a  few 
that  were  farther  advanced,  and  in  a 
state  of  fructification.  I  obtained  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  Ranunculus  nivalis 
and  Andromeda  tetragona,twoor  three 
species  of  Saxifraga,  Epilobium  latifo- 
lium,  Potentilla  verna,  &c.  with  the 
Cochlearia  anglica,  Rumex  digynus, 
and  a  species  of  Salix.  The  latter  was 
the  only  urborous  plant  met  with.  This 
willow  expands  to  the  extent  of  three 
or  four  feet,  or  more,  and  grows  to  the 
thickness  of  the  little  finger  ;  yet  so  is 
it  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  that  it  only  spreads  laterally, 
never  being  observed  to  rise  higher 
than  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
ground. 

"  No  other  object  of  interest  was  ob- 
served, excepting  some  horns  of  rein- 
deer, and  the  bones  of  these  or  other 
animals ;  most  of  the  bones  were  found 
about  the  site  of  the  tents  and  huts,  or 
in  the  tumuli  adjoining.  No  sea-weed 
was  seen  on  the  beach,  nor  any  shells  ; 
but  in  deep  Avater,  near  the  shore,  both 
these  productions  were  observed." 


(Monthly  Mag.  April.) 

NARRATIV  E  OF  THE  SHIPWRECK  OF  CERTAIN  DUTCH  VESSELS  L\  THE 
YEAR  1797,  IN  THE  SOUTH  EAST  OF  GREENLAND. 


'T^HF2  Wilhehnina,  commanded  by 
-■-  James  H.  Oroerties,  from  Zaa- 
dam,  sailed  from  the  Texel,  April  14, 
1797,  for  the  whale-fishery.  June  22, 
they  arrived  near  the  eastern  coast  of 
Greenland,  alongside  of  vast  plains  of 
moving  ice,  that  overspread  the  sea. 
They  cast  anchor,  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  fishery.  Fifty  other  ships 
had  repaired  to  the  same  ports,  attract- 
ad  by  the  great  number  of  whales  fre- 
quenting them:  the  Wilhehnina  took 
one  the  day  after  their  arrival. 

June  2r),  huge  flakes  of  ice  environ- 
ed and  pressed  on  the  ship  on  all 
sides.  The  crew  then,  for  eight  (i;iys 
and  niiilits  together,  had  to  cut  and 
saw  their  way  tlirough  tiie  ice,  thir- 
teen feet  in  thickness,  trying  to  get  the 
ship  clear. 

A  number  of  vessels  that  lay  at  an- 
chor, east  of   them,    were    fortunate 


enough  to  escape ;  but  the  Wilhel- 
mina,  and  twenty-seven  others,  were 
fast  in  the  ice.  Seventeen,  however, 
afterwards  made  their  way  through  it. 
July  25,  the  icebergs  began  to  sepa- 
rate, and  left  a  sort  of  opening.  On 
this  the  captain  instantly  set  the  boats 
to  towing  the  vessel.  After  hard  and 
incessant  rowing  for  four  days,  they 
found  their  passage  intercepted  by 
another  field  of  ice ;  and  here  thov 
were  shut  up,  as  it  were,  within  a 
small  basin.  Four  other  ships  were 
found  hero,  that  had  struggled  through 
numberless  difficulties  and  dangers,  but 
with  as  little  hope  of  deliverance. 
Tlieir  perilous  situation  now  alarmed 
the  whole  crew.  The  north  wind 
driving  the  shi[)  southerly,  they  came 
to  within  sight  of  Gale  Hanken  land. 
This  is  a  ba}'  on  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  in  75°  N.   lat.  and  7°  5' 
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long.  E.  of  Paris.  The  ice  showing 
no  glimpse  of  any  opening,  the  cap- 
tain determined  to  shorten  each  man's 
allowance. 

August  1st,  the  ice  was  driven  so 
forcibly  against  the  ship,  by  a  rough 
wind,  that  there  was  the  utmost  dan- 
ger of  being  crushed  by  it ;  with  but 
little  intermission  of  labour  to  the  cz-gw, 
and  scarcely  an  interval  of  repose. 

On  the  l6th  they  descried  four  other 
ships  approaching  them,  but  in  a  state 
no  less  critical.  On  the  I9th,  a  terrible 
storm  drove  the  ice-flakes  with  such 
force  against  the  ships,  that  one,  from 
Amsterdam,  was  very  much  damaged. 
The  Wilhelraina,  just  able  to  keep 
afloat,  was  shattered  and  almost  broken 
upjfive  or  six  feet  above  the  water-line. 
August  20,  shipwreck  appeared  in- 
evitable ;  a  terrible  hurricane  did 
much  damage  to  the  ships.  One  from 
Hamburgh  was  beat  to  pieces,  and 
the  ice  continued  to  accumulate  to  the 
height  of  twenty-four  feet  above  the 
others.  The  WUhelmina,  after  losing 
her  two  small  boats,  an  anchor,  and 
part  of  her  rigging,  was  driven  against 
another  ship  from  Zaadam,  command- 
ed by  Claas  Janz  Castricum.  Two  out 
of  five  vessels  were  already  lost :  Cas- 
tricunrs  had  many  leaks :  the  two 
others  were  less  damaged.  The  crews 
of  the  other  vessels  were  distributed 
among  these,  with  all  the  provisions 
and  other  effects  that  could  be  saved. 

August  25,  the  three  remaining 
ships  were  immoveable  in  the  ice.  The 
captains  dispatched  twelve  men  to 
four  other  ships,  at  some  distance,  in 
the  same  position  as  themselves. 
From  these  they  learned,  that  two 
ships  had  been  crushed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  ice,  and  that  two  others 
were  in  a  truly  deplorable  state.  Two 
Hamburgh  vessels,  somewhat  more 
distant,  iiad  perished  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Though  locked  up  in  the  ice,  the 
ships  kept  driving  before  the  wind. 
On  the  3Uth  of  August  they  had  sight 
of  Iceland.  Two  days  after,  a  part 
of  the  ice  was  so  agitated,  that  two  cap- 
tains, profiting  by  the  circumstance,  in 
all  likelihood  gained  the  open  sea,  as 
they  soon  lost  sight  of  them. 

Though  the  Wilhelraina  was  hourly 


threatened  with  destruction,  it  was  the 
J  3th  of  September  ere  it  took  place. 
On  that  day  a  mountain  of  ice  came 
suddenly  rushing  down  against  it,  with 
a  prodigious  noise,  crushing  every 
thing  in  its  way,  so  sudden  was  the 
accident,  that  the  sailors  in  their 
hammocks  had  not  time  to  dress, 
and  were  obliged  to  escape  half  naked 
over  the  ice,  exposed  to  all  the  inju- 
ries of  the  weather.  With  great  diffi- 
culty could  they  save  any  provisions, 
for  the  ship  was  intersected,  as  it  were  ; 
one  part  being  about  'ten  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  other 
entirely  destroyed,  or  buried  under  an 
enormous  heap  of  ice. 

In  this  way  another  ship  had  been 
overwhelmed  and  lost  on  the  7th  of 
September.  The  crew  fled  for  an  asy- 
lum to  the  ship  of  Capt.  Castricum ; 
with  much  toil,  they  had  stopped  up 
all  the  leaks,  and  in  other  respects  the 
ship  was  in  good  condition.  But  the 
crew  had  no  small  trouble  to  reach  the 
Castricum.  The  ice  was  not  uniform- 
ly solid ;  clefts  and  crevices,  opening 
under  their  feet,  exposed  them  to  the 
risk  of  a  fresh  wreck.  At  length  they 
set  up  a  tent  on  a  solid  part  of  the 
ice,  and  to  guard  as  much  as  possible 
against  the  excessive  cold,  they  kin- 
dled a  fire  with  the  wrecks  of  the  ship. 
Relying  with  confidence  on  the  Divine 
Providence,  they  expected  relief, 
though  it  must  obviously  come  in  some 
extraordinary  way.  One  inconve- 
nience, as  may  readily  be  conceived, 
would  intrude  upon  their  wretched 
asylum  ;  the  heat  of  the  fire  melted  the 
ice,  and  they  had  to  dig  holes  in  diffe- 
rent places,  to  get  rid  of  the  water  : 
without  this  precaution  they  must 
have  been  continually  shifting  their 
habitation. 

Some  rest,  which  these  unfortunate 
men  enjoyed  in  the  night,  served  to  re- 
animate their  courage.  Next  day, 
they  redoubled  their  efforts  to  reach 
the  Castricum.  A  flame  in  motion, 
that  was  on  its  mainmast,  indicated 
its  liberation  from  the  ice  ;  a  sight  of 
this  rekindled  their  ardour.  The  three 
shipwrecked  captains,  Broerties,  De 
Groot,  and  Volkert  Jansz,  proceeded 
each  at  the  head  of  their  crew.  Their 
route  was  very  dangerous ;    for  they 
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were  obliged  to  leap  from  one  ice-flake 
to  another,  and  every  time  ran  no 
small  risk  of  plunging  into  the  water. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  they  judged 
they  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  their 
sufferings  :  but  a  frightful  scene  open- 
ed, that  almost  drove  them  to  despair: 
the  vessel  was  in  a  much  more  deplo- 
rable condition  than  before.  It  had 
been  carried  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  every  moment  it  was  in  danger 
of  being  crushed  by  overhanging  ice  : 
at  last,  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
reach  it.  Scarcely  were  they  on- 
board, when  there  came  up  fifty  men 
of  the  crew  of  the  Hamburgh  ship, 
that  had  been  lost  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember The  harpooner  with  twelve 
sailors,  were  drowned  in  trying  to 
reach  Iceland,  on  floating  fragments 
of  the  wreck. 

As  well  as  these  unfortunate  men 
were  able  to  judge,  they  were  then  in 
64"  N.  lat.  A  new  misfortune  threat- 
ened them  :  the  provisions  on-board 
the  Castricum  were  too  scanty  to  suf- 
fice for  all  who  had  repaired  to  it ;  they 
were  soon  exhausted,  and  these  desti- 
tute mariners  were  obliged  to  feed  on 
pieces  of  flesh  left  on  the  skeletons  of 
the  whales.  They  then  fell  to  eating 
the  dogs  that  had  been  in  the  vessels 
that  were  lost.  To  quench  their  thirst, 
they  drank  snow-water,  wherein  was 
an  infusion  of  chips.  They  were  now 
loooking  for  death  to  terminate  their 
sufferings,  when  the  ship,  that  kept 
still  driving  towards  the  coast,  came 
within  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  Continent.  Several  sailors 
tried,  but  in  vain,  to  reach  the  land ; 
they  found,  however,  a  desert  island, 
where  they  gathered  some  black-berries 
off  the  bushes:  they  were  ©bliged  to 
remain  there. 

On  the  lOth  of  October,  a  tempest 
arose,  which  threatened  the  ship  with  in- 
stant destruction,  it  was  still  preserved, 
however,  by  the  crew.  The  next  day, 
enormous  ice-ilaki^s  fell  on  the  ship  so 
as  to  crush,  and  in  a  manner  over- 
whelm it.  This  accident  was  so  sud- 
den, that  the  men  on  board  could  save 
nothing  to  make  a  fire  with  :  they  had 
only  time  to  collect  some  sails,  and 
bring  together  eleven  small  boats  :  but 
rhese  precautions  were  useless  ;  their 


safety  lay  in  flight,  and  in  running  from 
one  ice-flake  to  another,  to  find  one 
solid  and  large  enough  to  hold  them 
all.  No  language  can  describe  the 
wretchedness  of  their  situation.  Ex- 
posed to  all  the  rigors  of  cold,  on  an 
immense  island  of  ice,  which  was  liable 
every  instant  to  be  dashed  to  pieces,  al- 
most entirely  destitute  of  food  and 
clothing,  they  could  only  expect  dying 
of  hunger  and  cold,  or  of  being  buried 
under  blocks  of  ice. 

It  is  only  at  the  last  extremity  that 
hope  abandons  man.  These  saflerers, 
unwearied  in  their  exertions  to  save 
their  lives,  set  up  two  tents  with  the 
sails  which  they  had  saved  ;  wherein 
they  had  shelter,  patiently  waiting  for 
the  will  of  Providence  :  but,  after  the 
13th  of  October,  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  quitting  the  mass  of  ice  that 
supported  them,  as  it  was  drifting  out 
to  sea.  Then  250  men  set  out  on  a 
trial  to  reach  the  Continent;  thirty-six 
others,  who  reckoned  it  impossible,  re- 
mained on  the  ice.  Those  who  ventur- 
ed to  go,  being  of  different  opinions  as 
to  the  route  to  be  taken  separated  into 
different  companies.  The  Captains, 
Jansz  de  Groot,  Hansz  Christianszy 
and  Martin  Jansz,  accompanied  by 
forty  sailors,  set  out  on  the  13tb  of  Oc- 
tober. Each  man  had  thirty  biscuits 
for  his  whole  stock  of  provisions.  After 
a  short,  but  very  toilsome  march,  they 
arrived  on  the  shore  of  some  island, 
where  they  passed  the  night.  On  the 
following  day  they  were  for  trying  to 
get  at  the  Continent,  but  were  obstruct- 
ed by  an  immense  quagmire,  or  float- 
ing marsh.  To  their  great  surprise, 
they  found  some  inhabitants  ;  and  it 
was  fortunate  that  some  of  the  marin- 
ers understood  their  language.  Assist- 
ance was  implored,  and  these  savages, 
generally  considered  as  inhospitable, 
were  very  ready  to  afford  it,  removing 
the  shipwrecked  crews  in  their  canoes 
to  their  huts,  and  helping  tiiem  to  some 
dried  lish,  to  the  flesh  of  seals,  and  to 
some  vegetables  to  appease  their  hun- 
ger. 

They  spent  several  days  with  these 
their  benefactors  ;  but,  fearful  of  en- 
croaching on  the  laws  of  hospitality  by 
consuming  all  the  provisions,  they 
resolved  to    continue  their    route   in 
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hopes  of  finding  a  Danish  colony 
where  they  might  obtain  rehef  ade- 
quate to  their  necessities.  In  their  long 
and  wearisome  march  they  passed 
through  different  tribes  of  the  Green- 
landers,  with  some  of  whom  they  had 
fl  kind  reception,  but  from  others  had 
ill  treatment ;  being  frequently,  also, 
in  danger  of  perishing  by  hunger  and 
thirst.  A  little  moss,  scratched  from 
the  surface  of  the  rocks  under  the  snow, 
and  the  raw  flesh  of  the  dogs  which 
they  killed,  added  to  that  of  a  few  ani- 
mals which  they  caught,  were  the  only 
resources  within  their  reach.  At  length, 
after  numberless  accidents  and  fatigues, 
they  arrived  on  the  13th  of  March  at 
Frederickshaab,  a  Danish  settlement, 
where  they  experienced  a  truly  gener- 
ous treatment,  and  all  possible  aid  was 
administered  to  them.  Here  they  re- 
mained till  they  could  get  their  health 
re-established  and  embark  for  Den- 
mark. At  last  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  arrive  in  Holland. 

The  Captains  Castricum  and  Broer- 
ties,  with  such  as  had  taken  their  route 
to  the  north,  arrived  in  like  manner, 
without  any  particular  accident,  at 
Frederickshaab ;  with  the  exception  of 
Broerties,  who  died  on  the  road. 

Their  companions  in  misfortune, 
who  could  not  come  to  a  resolution  of 
joining  them,  had  preserved  a  canoe, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  provisions. 
The  mass  of  ice  on  which  they  were 
was  driving  towards  Staatems  Hock  ; 
it  would  not  bear  them  much  longer, 
as  the  sea   was  rolling,  and,  with  the 


movement,  the  ice  was  gradually  di- 
minishing :  in  fact,  they  were  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  lost.  In  that 
crisis  the  wind  changed  to  the  north- 
west, and  thereby  enabled  them  to 
reach  the  land  without  difficulty.  On 
the  6th  of  October,  they  found  a  small 
boat,  which  the  crew  of  the  Castricum 
had  abandoned,  and  a  man  in  it,  who, 
being  unabFe  to  accompany  the  rest, 
was  only  looking  for  death.  On  the 
same  day,  three  of  their  comrades, 
that  had  been  left  behind,  overtook 
them,  having  been  obliged  to  abandon 
an  old  man  on  the  extremity  of  an  ice- 
flake,  where  he  must  have  perished. 
They  all,  however,  embarked,  and 
were  long  tossed  up  and  down  before 
they  could  reach  Greenland.  The  sa- 
vage tribes  were  hospitable,  sharing 
their  wretched  provisions  with  them. 
They,  at  last,  also  arrived  at  a  Danish 
settlement,  where  provisions  were  in 
no  great  plenty  ;  but  they  were  kindly 
entertained  with  the  best.  At  Hol- 
steinberg  (lat  67")  they  learned  that  a 
ship,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, was  at  anchor  about  two  miles 
from  the  shore.  The  ship  was  obliged 
to  winter  here,  and  to  proceed  on  the 
fishery  in  the  spring,  before  they  could 
return  to  Denmark.  The  shipxvreck- 
ed  sailors  sought  and  procured  em- 
ployment on  board,  and,  after  a  pros- 
perous voyage,  were  conveyed  to  Den- 
mark, whence,  finally,  they  obtained 
a  passage  for  Holland. 

Out  of  400   men    in  the  ships  that 
were  lost,  only  these  140  were  saved. 


(Man.  Mag;.  A  p.) 

ORIGINAL    AXECDOTES  OF  CELEBRATED  COTEMPOHARY    CHARACTERS,  &.C. 


VO^TAIRE    UNDER    THE    JESUITS. 

T7  OLTAIRE  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  in  Paris  ;  and,  even  under 
their  little  rule,  the  boy  gave  bold  indi- 
cations of  what  the  man  would  be  un- 
der a  greater.  Juvenci,  the  excellent 
editor  of  an  expurgated  edition,  with 
very  correct  notes,  of  the  Roman  au- 
thors, for  the  use  of  schools,  happened 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Rhetoricians 
when   Voltaire  studied   in  that   tla^s, 


One  day  the  professor  proposed  for  an 
exercise,  an  Oration  against  Julian  the 
Apostate.  The  hour  of  composition 
elapsed,  the  themes  were  gathered  in, 
and  the  learned  father  began  to  read 
aloud,  and  correct  them,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom. Voltaire's  happened  to  be  the 
first  paper  he  took  up  :  it  was  a  long 
and  earnest  defence  of  the  emperor  ! 
JMuch  to  the  surprise  of  the  class,  Ju- 
vfnci    proceeded  without  interruption 
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to  the  close  of  tbo  speech.  He  then 
rose  from  his  elevated  seat ;  threw  tlie 
younj^  philosoplitr  his  fearless  essay  ; 
and,  with  clerical  solemnity,  oI),scr\ed, 
"  Young  man,  you  will  live  the  enemy 
of  religion  and  truth  !" 

LEt'TER    PROM    DR.  HER3CHEL    TO 
LIND. 

Dear  Sir, — I  promised  to  give  you 
early  intelligence  of  the  discovery  I 
have  made  with  the  forty  feet  new 
Speculum.  Accordingly,  being  now 
authorised,  I  can  only  say  that  this 
good  telescope  has  pointed  out  to  me 
a  sixth  satellite  of  Saturn.  Its  orbit  is 
within  the  other  five ;  and,  if  some 
fine  night  your  time  will  permit  you  to 
step  over,  I  shall  be  glad  to  let  you 
have  a  peep  at  it.  With  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Lind,  I  remain. 
Dear  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
Wm.  Herschel. 
Sunday  Evening. 

LORD  LANSDOWN  AND  HIS  PATENT 
COACH. 

A  few  years  before  the  demise  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdown,  he  had  a  law- 
suit with  a  fashionable  coach-maker, 
respecting  the  price  of  a  travelling 
coach,  which  he  directed  to  be  execu- 
ted in  the  plainest  style  ;  notliwith- 
standing  which  order,  the  bill,  when 
presented,  amounted  to  the  extraordi- 
nary demand  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred  pounds.  This  immoderate 
charge  was  consequently  resisted,  and 
eventually  went  into  Westminster-hall: 
all  the  items  were  tenaciously  preserv- 
ed in  the  toting  up,  even  to  the  hang- 
ing it  on  its  own  springs  ;  and,  in  the 
innumerable  catalogue  of  articles  an- 
nexed, there  were  specific  charges  for 
patent  inventions  of  every  description, 
introduced  in  the  work,  to  render  his 
lordship's  journey  as  easy  and  accom- 
dating  as  suited  a  peer  of  the  realm. 
The  advantage  of  all  those  extra  et 
cd'feraa  were  strongly  insisted  on  by 
the  one  parly  ;  and  their  disadvantages 
as  clearly  made  manifest  on  the  other 
side.  I5ut,  coming  before  the  decision 
of  twelve  honest  citizens, —  all  good 
men  and  true, — the  chicanery  of  law- 
yers was  not  to  overbalance  the  un- 
equivocal and  fair  demand  of  a  respec- 


table tradesman  :  the  marquis  was  con- 
sequently cast,  and  the  lawyer's  items, 
in  additional  to  the  original  bill,  by  no 
means  added  to  his  lordship's  repose  in 
his  new  travelling  coach  ;  however,  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  he 
proceeded  on  his  journey  to  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales.  He  had  not  gone 
above  fifty  miles  from  Hyde  Park  cor- 
ner, before  a  buckle,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  spring-braces,  gave  way.  Well, 
this  was  unlucky  ;  but  his  lordship  on- 
ly received  a  slight  contusion  on  the 
head,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
jolt  of  the  coach  against  the  perch  ; 
and,  stopping  at  a  public-house  only 
for  half  an  hour  or  so,  all  was  set  to 
rights  by  the  proper  ligature  of  a  sound 
piece  of  tar-rope  ;  but  from  that  mo- 
ment there  seemed  an  uneasy  motion 
in  the  travelling  machine  rather  more 
undulatory  than  common,  till  the  party 
arrived  at  Birmingham,  when  it  was 
found,  on  due  examination,  that  the 
perch  had  received  a  considerable  in- 
jury, and  had  rather  the  appearance  of 
being  jointed  in  the  middle.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost  :  misfortunes  will  hap- 
pen. Application  was  instantly  made 
to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  trade, 
who  very  sagaciously  shook  his  head, 
as  not  approving  of  the  job  ;  and,  af- 
ter strict  examination,  further  injury 
having  been  sustained  by  this  misad- 
venture to  some  of  the  machinery,  his 
lordship  was  finally  informed,  that  not 
a  single  man  of  the  trade  would  under- 
take the  setting  it  to  rights,  as  the 
perch,  and  all  the  parts  adjacent,  were 
patent  inventions  !  His  lordship  was 
therefore  obliged  to  hire  another  car- 
riage till  he  returned. 

FRENCH    ENTHUSIASM. 

In  March  1800,  while  Uonaparte 
was  conducting  an  army  across  the 
Alps,  by  the  pass  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  General  Bethencourt  was  dis- 
patched, at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
men,  to  force  a  passage  ovei  the  same 
range  of  mountains,  by  the  Simplon. 
Avalanches  of  snow  and  rocks  had 
swept  away  a  bridge  that  formed  a 
communication  over  a  pulph  of  great 
depth,  and  above  sixty  ieet  in  width. 
In  this  dilemma,  a  soldier  undertook 
and  efTected  an  exploit  equally  difficult 
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and  dangerous.  Holes  had  been  made 
in  the  precipice,  to  hitroduce  the  beams 
which  supported  the  bridge  ;  by  phi- 
cing  his  icet  in  these  holes,  and  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  rocky  projections  above 
them,  he  scaled  the  summit,  and,  fixing 
a  rope  at  tiie  opposite  side  of  the  pre- 
cipice, at  a  })roper  height  above  the 
holes,  the  general  was  the  first  to  fol- 
low him,  iianging,  as  it  were,  by  his 
hands  on  the  rope,  and  trying  to  place 
his  feet  in  the  holes.  In  this  way,  the 
whole  body  of  a  thousand  men  cleared 
the  gulph,  loaded  with  arms  and  knap- 
sacks, without  the  smallest  accident. 
When  the  last  ^ma  «  had  passed  over, 
five  dogs,  belonging  to  the  party,  threw 
themselves  down  into  the  gulph  :  three 
were  carried  off  by  the  torrent,  but  the 
remaining  two  eftected  their  landing  on 
the  other  side,  climbed  up  the  opposite 
front  of  the  precipice,  and  arrived  at 
the  feet  of  their  masters,  severely  cut 
and  bruised  by  the  rocks. 

TRAVELLING    TRANSLATION. 

Ever}'  person  who  has  travelled 
must,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  wit- 
nessed the  whimsical  effects  produced 
by  a  mistake  or  equivoque  in  the  lan- 
guage to  which  the  party  has  not  been 
accustomed.  A  most  ridiculous  cir- 
cumstance of  this  kind  occurred  to 
(Japt.  Knatchbull,  (first-cousin  of  Sir 
Edward  K.)  and  a  part  of  his  family, 
travelling  to  Paris  by  the  way  of  Lisle. 
Rattling  at  a  great  rate  over  the  pave- 
ment of  Peronne,  one  of  the  crane 
necks  of  the  carriage  suddenly  broke, 
and  he  was  thereby  obliged  to  halt  in 
that  town  a  day,  in  order  to  have  it  re- 
paired. It  so  happened,that  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  place  was  to  be  held  on  that 
evening  ;  and  the  auhergiste  thought 
it  due  from  him,  out  of  respect  to  his 
guests,  to  apprise  them  of  the  circum- 
stance ;  supposing  it  might  be  agree- 
able to  them  to  take  part  in  a  dance  or 
pame  at  cards,  and  enjoy  the  music. 
The  gallant  captain  communicated  to 
the  ladies  the  purport  of  the  inkeeper's 
visit,  in  order  to  take  their  pleasure  up- 
on the  proposal.  They  signified  how 
glad  they  should  have  been,  under  oth- 
er circumstances,  to  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  but  that  their 
dress-clothes  were  all  in  their  trunks 
and  could  not  be  unpacked  :  to  this  the 


captain  himself  subjoined,  that  he  was 
still  less  equipped  for  entering  such  an 
assemblage.  The  host,  with  a  rever- 
ential address,  assured  the  company 
that  there  would  not  need  a  word  of 
apology  to  the  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, on  account  of  the  dress  of  persons 
of  their  distinction, — the  cause  of 
whose  honouring  them  with  their  pres- 
ence would  be  known  to  him.  What ! 
said  the  captain  to  his  civil  landlord, 
"  Peut  on  eiitrer  la  salle  de  VAssem- 
blee  en  boftes  et  culottes  de  cuivre  ?" 
(meaning  culottes  de  cuire.)  "  Ce?-- 
tainement,  (replied  he,)  monsieur 
2)eut  Ventrer  dans  aucune  Jiabit  qu'il 
lui  plaira.^^  Here  the  enquiry  ended  ; 
but  the  aubergiste  did  not  fail  to  won- 
der, and  to  express  his  surprise  to  oth- 
ers, that  an  English  officer  should  wear 
copper  breeches.  The  circumstance 
ran  through  the  town  like  wildfire,  and 
occasioned  most  of  the  heads  of  fam- 
ilies in  it  to  repair  to  the  ball  that  even- 
ing, to  witness  what  they  considered  a 
most  extraordinary  invention  in  the 
manufactures  of  their  neighbouring  is!» 
anders.  At  the  usual  hour  the  As- 
sembly-room doors  were  thrown  open  ; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  witnessed, 
that  the  so  highly  polished  French 
people  directed  more  of  their  attention 
to  their  male  guest  than  to  the  female 
ones,  although  highly  gifted  both  in 
person  and  manner.  Company  con- 
tinued to  pour  in  till  the  room  could 
hold  no  more  ;  and  the  buz  of  enquiry, 
"  Which  is  the  English  officer  in  cop- 
per breeches  ?"  was  unceasing.  It 
was  discernible  to  Capt.  Knatchbull 
himself,  that  something  was  in  the 
wind  ;  insomuch,  that  he  plainly  de- 
manded why  so  many  persons  fixed 
their  eyes  on  him,  and  on  his  dress  in 
so  peculiar  a  manner.  He  was  then  at 
once  told,  that  the  innkeeper  had  pro- 
pagated the  story,  that  a  guest  at  his 
house,  of  distinction  in  family  and 
rank  in  the  English  navy,  would  make 
one  of  the  party  that  evening  at  the 
ball  in  copper  breeches.  In  an  instant 
it  occurred  to  the  captain,  that  he  had 
substituted  the  worrl  cuivre  for  cuire  : 
and  at  once  regretted  and  laughed  that 
he  had  committed  the  blunder, — which 
however,  was  cleared  up  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  auhergiste  from   being 
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•suspected  of  practising  the  deceit  "  of 
a  bottle  conjuror,"  in  order  to  fill  his 
house  with  profitable  company. 

EASTERN    CONCEALMENT. 

The  lorve  of  splendid  dress,  which 
distinguishes  the  nations  of  the  East,  is 
particularly  observable  among  the  fe- 
males of  every  rank.  The  wives  of 
even  the  meanest  labourers  at  Constan- 
tinople, wear  occasionally  brocade, 
rich  furs,  and  gold  or  silver  embroidery. 
Mr.  Uallaway  remarks,  however,  that 
though,  in  the  East,  the  articles  of  fe- 
male habiliment  are  infinite,  both  as  to 
cost  and  number,  yet  that  change  of 
fashion  is  adopted  only  for  the  head  at- 
tire. In  the  streets  of  Constantinople, 
the  dress  of  the  female  consists  univer- 
sally of  a  fredje  and  marahmah.    The 


former  resembles  a  loose  riding  coaty 
with  a  large  square  cape  covered  with 
quilted  silk,  and  hanging  down  low  be- 
hind, made  universally  among  the 
Turks  of  green  cloth,  and  among 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  of  brown  or 
some  other  grave  colour.  The  marah- 
mah is  formed  by  two  pieces  of  u)uslin, 
one  of  which  is  tied  under  the  chin,  en- 
veloping the  head,  and  the  other  across 
the  mouth  and  half  the  nose,  admitting 
space  enough  for  sight.  Yellow  boots 
are  drawn  over  the  feet,  and  thus  equip- 
ped, a  woman  may  meet  the  public  eye 
without  scandal.  This  dress  is  of  very 
ancient  invention  ;  nor  as  long  as  con- 
cealment is  the  object  required,  can  a 
better  be  invented. 


One  truth  in  pliysic  is  worth  a  thousand  fanciful  theories,  however  ingenious.  The  fol- 
lowiu;;  instance  of  a  complete  cure  of  the  dropsy,  by  the  practice  of  smoking,  unas- 
sisted by  any  of  the  restorative  powers  of  medicine,  has  just  been  communicated  to  me 
by  my  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Davis,  pastor  of  Bexley-heath  Chapel,  Kent;  and  is  so 
strikingly  convincing  of  the  salutary  effects  of  tobacco,  (at  least  in  some  constitutions,) 
that  I  cani»ot  refrain  from  sending  it  to  your  widely  extended  and  excellent  Miscellany. 
Callum-slrecl,  April   18C3.  ***** 


Tn  the  year  1S05  (says  Mr.  Davis,) 
my  friend  Mr.Hopkins,  cider-merchant, 
of  Tur'ey,  near  Tewkesbury,  Glouces- 
tershire,was  so  dreadfully  afflicted  with 
that  most  tormenting  malady  the  drop- 
sy, that,  when  he  sat  upright  in  his 
chair, he  was  unable,  from  the  immense 
load  of  watery  humours  which  pene- 
trated every  fluid  aperture,  to  bring  his 
arms  round  sufficiently  to  permit  his 
hands  to  meet  :  in  fact,  his  form  resem- 
bled more  the  appearance  of  a  bale  of 
wet  sponge  than  that  of  a  human  be- 
ing. I  left  him  for  two  years,  to  go  to 
my  ministerial  circuit,  expecting  never 


to  see  him  more  alive  ;  but  judge  how 
infinitely  great  was  my  surprise  and 
pleasure  to  find  him,  on  my  return,  a 
complete  renovated  man,  sound  and 
whole,  and  completely  cured  of  his 
dropsy.  Upon  my  asking  him  to  what 
miraculous  means  he  attributed  so 
thorough  a  restoration  of  that  invalua- 
ble blessing — health,  Mr.  H.  informed 
me  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  his 
taking  to  the  practice  of  smoking, 
which  he  persevered  in  for  two  years, 
until,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  it  made 
him  entirely  a  new  man."' 


PREFIGIRATIONS  OP 

With  a  total  disbelief  in  all  the  vulgar 
legends  of  supernatural  agency,  and 
<//««  upon  firmer  principles  than  I  fear 
most  people  could  assign  for  their  in- 
credulity, I  must  yet  believe  that  the 
*' soul  of  tlie  world  "*  has  in  some  in- 
stances sent  forth  mysterious  types  of 
the  cardinal  events,  in  the  great  hi.'stor- 
ic  drama  of  our  planet.  One  has  been 
notic(!d  by  a  (Jeruian  author,  and  it  is 
placed  beyond  the  limits  of  any  rational 


REMOTE   EVENTS. 

scepticism  ;  I  mean  the  coincidence  be- 
tween the  augery  derived  from  the  flight 
of  the  twelve  vultures  as  types  of  the 
duration  of  the  Roman  empire,  i.  e. 
Western  Empire,  for  twelve  centurieSj 
and  the  actual  event.  This  augery,  we 
know,  to  have  been  recorded  many 
centuries  before  its  consummation  ;  so 
that  no  juggling  or  collusion  between 
the  prophets  and  the  witnesses  to  the 
final  event  can  be   suspected.       Some 
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others  might  be  added.  At  present  I 
shall  notice  a  coincidence  from  our  own 
history,  wiiich,  though  not  so  important 
as  to  come  within  the  class  of  prefigura- 
tions,  I  have  been  alluding  to,  is  yet  cu- 
rious enough  to  deserve  mention.  The 
oak  of  IJoscobel  and  its  history  are  mat- 
ter of  household  knowledge.     It  is  not 


equally  well  known,  that  in  a  medal, 
struck  to  commemorate  the  installation 
(about  1636)  of  Charles  II.  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
amongst  the  decorations  was  introdu- 
ced an  oak  tree  with  the  legend — "Se- 
ns factura  nepotibus  umbram."  Z. 
March  1823. 


If  instances  of  the  melancholy  effects 
of  intoxication  were  wanting,  the  fol- 
lowing would  be  in  itself  a  host.  On 
Sept.  2d,  1810,  Mr.  Jackson  of  Dews- 
bury,  druggist,  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend 
in  Rothwell  jail,  where  he  thoughtlessly 
indulged  too  freely  in  the  bottle,  in 
his  way  home,  passing  near  a  Methodist 
Chapel,  in  which  the  congregation  were 
assembled,  in  a  frolic,  he  rode  in,  and 
disturbed  them.  For  this  foolish  action, 
he  was  carried  back  to  prison,  whence 
he  scrawled  a  note  to  his  wife  at  Wake- 
field, where  he  had  promised  to  call  on 


EFFECTS    OP    INTOXICATION. 

her  to  accompany  her  home  from  her 
sister's  funeral.  This  note  was  not  de- 
livered till  the  morning,  when  she  pro- 
cured a  chiise  for  Dewsbury  ;  but  the 
anxiety  she  had  undergone  during  the 
night,  brought  on  premature  labour, 
and  her  husband  found  her  almost  ex- 
hausted on  his  return  in  the  evening. 
She  languished  till  the  Cth,  when  she 
died;  and  her  husband  became  mad. 
A  violent  fever  was  the  consequence, 
in  which  he  died  in  the  greatest  misery 
on  the  13th  ! 


THE    ALUCIT 

The  Alucita  pallida,  or  Straw-colour- 
ed Chinch,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
notice,  especially  as  the  practice  of 
keeping  the  plant  aUuded  to,  both  in 
our  bed-rooms  and  sitting  rooms,  seems 
to  be  rapidly  increasing  on  account  of 
its  fragrance.  This  is  a  creature,  says 
Dr.  Hill,  very  strange  in  its  nature  and 
history,  and  once  came  as  strangely  be- 
fore me.  A  studious  gentleman,  very 
subject  to  the  head-ache,  which  he  and 
his  physician  both  attributed  to  great 
attention,  sneezing  one  day  with  vio- 
lence as  he  was  writing,  saw  some  at- 
oms a  moment  afterwards  upon  the 
writing  paper,  and  they  plainly  moved  ; 
he  doubled  up  the  paper  and  brought  it 
to  me,  when  we  laid  a  parcel   of  these 


A    PALLIDA. 

moving  particles  before  the  lucernal 
microscope,  they  appeared  in  continual 
motion,  vibrating  their  antlers,  shaking 
their  wings,  and  turning  up  their  tails 
to  their  heads  in  the  manner  of  ear-wigs, 
but  with  incredible  swiftness.  'Twas 
palpable  they  had  been  discharged  from 
his  nose,  and  'tis  easy  to  see  from 
whence  they  were  thrown,  and  to  un- 
derstand how  they  might  have  caused 
intolerable  pain,  whilst  they  were  thus 
rousing  and  moving  their  irritating  hairs 
and  feathers,  upon  a  part  where  the 
very  substance  of  the  brain  is  almost 
naked.  I  had  seen  the  same  species 
inhabiting  the  flowers  of  the  plant,  mig- 
nionette,  and,  on  enquiring,  found  that 
he  had  that  plant  in  liis  chamber. 


THE    STRAWBERRY. 


My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn 
I  saw  good  Strawberries  in  your  garden  there  ; 
1  do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  them. 

The  common  species  of  this  fruit  ob- 
tained its  name  from  the  running  stems 
which,  in  the  language  of  our  forefath- 
ers, were  strawed  or  strewed  over  the 
ground,  and  the  fruit  of  which  had  been 
inadvertently  called  a  berry.     The  ap- 
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pearance  of  this  humble  bush  and  the 
excellence  of  the  fruit  it  bears  are  well 
pourtrayed  in  the  following  plaintive 
lines  : — 

The  strawberry  blooms  upon  its  lowly  bed  : 
Plant  of  my  native  soil!  The  lime  may  flingf 
More  potent  fraijrance  on  the  zephyr's  wing, 
The  milky  cocoa  richer  juices  shed. 
The  white 5-';9i.(j  lovelier  lilossomt  spread; 
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But  not,  like  thee,  to  fond  remembrance  bring 
Tlie  vanished  hours  of  life's  enclianting  spring  ; 
aiiort  calendar  ofjoysfumcrjleil .' 
Thou  hidd'st  the  scenes  uf  childhood  Vitr  to  view 
The  wild  wood  path  which  fancy  loves  to  trace, 
M'here,  veiled  in  leaves  thy  fruits  of  rosy  hue, 
Luiked  on  a  pliant  stem  with  modeit  grace. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  notice  all 
the  sorts  of  this  delicate  and  salutary 
fruit,  and  improper  not  to  mention  the 
most  remarkable.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  Common  Wood  strawberry ;  the 
fruit  of  which  is  small  and  generally  red. 
In  England,  where  it  is  too  much  shad- 
ed by  woods  and  hedges,  it  generally 
has  but  little  flavour  ;  though,  in  warm- 
er countries,  it  becomes  larger  and 
higher  flavoured.  There  is  a  subordi- 
nate variety  of  this  sort  called  the  White 
jroorZ-strawberry,  which  ripens  rather 
later  in  the  season.  This  is  often  pre- 
ferred for  its  quick  flavour  ;  but,  as  it 
is  less  productive  than  the  other,  is  not 
so  much  cultivated.  The  Alpine  straw- 
berry-bush is  taller  than  either  of  these : 
the  fruit  is  larger,  and  both  red  and 
white.  This  is  a  very  valuable  kind, 
continuing  in  /ruit  from  June  till  the  au- 
tumn frosts  set  in  ;  and  on  this  account, 
the  Dutch  call  it  Everlnstin<f  strawber- 
ry. The  rough-fruited  kind  of  straw- 
berry is  merely  an  accidental  variety. 
The  Ilnnthoy  is  the  kind  most  cultiva- 
ted in  England.  This  will  soon  degen- 
erate where  neglected  ;  but,  when  well 
managed  in  a  good  soil,  will  produce  a 
great  quantity  of  large  well-flavoured 
fruit.       The   Ckiti  strawberry  yields 


plenty  of  firm,  well-flavoured  fruit:  bu 
being  unproductive,  has  been  generally 
neglecteii  The  Scarlet  strawberry, 
which  differs  very  much  from  the  com- 
mon sort  in  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit,  is  the 
first  strawberry  that  becomes  ripe,  and 
is  also  thought  to  be  the  best  kind  now 
known.  The  Pifie  strawberry  has 
something  of  the  smell  and  taste  of  the 
pine-apple.  Strawberries,  either  eaten 
separately  or  with  sugar  and  milk,  are 
universally  esteemed  a  most  delicious 
fruit.  They  are  grateful  and  cooling, 
and  seldom  disagree  with  the  stomach, 
even  when  taken  in  large  quantities. 
They  promote  perspiration,  and  have 
been  known  to  give  great  relief  in  the 
gout  and  stone,  when  eaten  daily.  The 
first  physicians  have  successfully  pre- 
scribed them  for  consumptive  habits. 
The  strawberry  surpasses  the  raspber- 
ry as  a  dissolver  of  the  tartar  which 
destroys  the  teeth,  but  requires  more 
care  in  the  cultivation.  They  grow 
best  in  a  delicate  loam,  and  will  not 
bear  much  fruit  in  a  light  soil.  The 
low  growth  and  nature  of  this  creeping 
plant  are  noticed  by  Shakspeare, 
who  says,   Henry  V.  act  I.  sc.  I. 

The  Strawberry  grows  underneath  the  Nettle, 
Aad  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality. 

We  shall  conclude  the  praises  of  the 
Strawberry  with  the  quaint  saying  of 
an  old  writer  :  God  might  have  made 
a  better  berry  than  the  strawberry,  but 
certainly  he  never  did. 


Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 
Sletk-headtd  men,  and  men  that  sleep  o'nights. 
Julius  Ccrsnr,  Act  I. 


CORPULENCY. 

ning  population  are  not  realized,  they 
may  yet  be  so  wedged  as  to  have  their 
obesity,  or  bodily  bulk, in  danger  of  be- 
Dr.Clarke,  alluding  to  the  Pyramids,  ing  lessened.  These  jolly  gentlemen, 
says  :  '^  The  mind,  elevated  by  won-  whose  looks  proclaim  an  everlasting 
der,  feels  at  once  the  force  of  an  axiom,  war  with  Lent,  however  they  may  be 
which,  however  disputed,  experience  cursed  by  drivers  of  stage-coaches  when 
confirms,— that  in  vastncss,  lehatccer  they  do  not  pay  double-fare,  are  still  to 
he  its  nature,  there  dwells  sublimity.''  be  highly  respected,  and  especially  by 
Why,  then,  may  not  the  moving  moun-  authors,  who  rarely  present  any  otheV 
tains  in  society,  the  human  Appenines,  show  than  that  of  decently-covered 
have  their  dignity  ?  Why  may  not  the  skeletons.  With  what  envious  eyes 
ambling  ryrennees,  the  Olympi,  and  does  the  drudge  of  Parnassus  view  those 
the  Caucasi  of  flesh  and  blood,  be  just-  who  cannot  be  blown  away,  when  they 
ly  celebrated  as  great  men  in  tlxrir  day  are  looking  at  Bowles's  print-shop  in 
and  generation  ?  'llicy  fi I /  their  place  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  the  windiest 
in  society  ;  though  it  must  be  owned,  place  in  London.  Unquestionably,  he 
that  if  Mr.  lAlalthus's  tiieories  for  thin-    who  rolls  along  under  a   heap  of  fat, 


who  makes  the  very  earth  groan  under 
him,  is  more  to  be  admired,  even  as  a 
picturesque  object,  than  a  mere  literary 
anatomy,  who  is  obliged  to   wear  lead 
111  his  shoes,  lest   he  be   blown   away, 
like  Philetas  of  Coos,  a  very  good  poet, 
(ergo,  lean)  and  preceptor  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.     /Elian  thinks  that  the 
poet-laureat  of  Coos  had  his  shoes  soled 
with  lead.     However  this  may  be,  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  odds,  in  these  days,  if 
a  modern  poet  gets  any   shoes   at  all, 
whatever  mercury  he  may  have  in  his 
head.     But  to  resume  :    With   respect 
to  the    beauty  and   sublimity  of  these 
'mountaineers,'  whose  jolly    and  ru- 
bicund countenance,  and  portly  shew, 
strike   us  with    admiration,  it   may  be 
fairly  stated,  that,  according    to    Mr. 
Burke's  ideas  of  the  beautiful  and  su- 
blime, rotundity  forms  a  considerable 
part  of  the  line  of  beauty  ;  and,after  all, 
Hogarth's    famed    serpentine    line  of 
beauty  is  more  to  be  found  in   fat  men 
than  in  the  lean  kine,  whose  bony  pro- 
tuberances do  not  counterbalance  their 
ilexibility  of  body.     Besides,  such  hap- 
py   mortals     must    also    be    upright 
men  ;    if   they    stoop    they   are    lost. 
1  heir  lungs  must  have  as  much  play  as 
the  celebrated  Haarlem  organ,   that  re- 
quires several  pair  of  bellows  to  fill  the 
pipes.     Again  ;  they  are  men  of  a  fine 
and  happy  disposition.     Yes,  it  is  tiie 
effect  o(  a  cheerful  and  contented  tem- 
per, which  is  not  ruffled  into  anxiety  by 
trifling  occurrences  (whence  the   tVuth 
of  the   adage,  Maugh  and  be  fat ;')   for 
nothing  IS  more  certain,   than  that  cor- 
roding cares  and  anxieties  disturb  the 
corporeal  functions,  especially   the  di- 
gestion and  assimilation  of  the  aliment 
and  of  course  diminish   the  suoply  of 
blood.      Erasmus  speaks  of  theGordii, 
who  preferred  the  fattest    men  to   their 
throne.     Perhaps  they  thought  such  to 
be    more  peaceably  inclined  than  those 
active  stirring  spirits,    like  lean   and 
wrinkled  Cassius,  enemies  to  quiet,  who 
bustle  about  the  earth,    with  care-worn 
looks,  disturbing  every  one.     It  is  even 
asserted  that  a  happy  temper,  and  not 
high  feeding,  is  the  cause  of   this  vast 
effect.      We  dare  not  philosophise  here 
else  It  would  appear  that  the  whole  of 
the  t  rench  nation  ought  to  be  fat  ;  for 
they  enjoy  an  eternal  sunshine  of  good 
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spirits.  Still  a  very  fat  man  is  the  glo- 
ry of  butchers.  Such  men  also  call  forth 
the  flowers  of  poetry.  Webb  gives  an 
epitaph  on  Dr.  S : 

Take  heed,  O  good  trav'ller,  and  do  not  tread  hard, 
For  here  lies  Dr.  St— tf— d,iii  all  this  chuich-yard. 

Our  good  King  Edward  HT.  howev- 
er, seemed  to  have  a  design  against  our 
fat  London  aldermen  ;  for  when  he  in- 
vaded France,  in  1475,  he  took  care  to 
be  accompanied  by  the  most  corpulent 
Aldermen  of  London  ;  '  Les  bourgeois 
de  Londres  les  plus  chargez  de  ventre  j' 
and  the  most  indolent  ones, '  that  the 
necessary  fatigues  of  war  might  the 
sooner  incline  them  to  peace.'  The 
money-making  citizen,  the  substantial 
farmer,  the  keepers  of  inns,  (and  espe- 
cially their  wives)  these  are  the  people 
whose  rotundity  marks  the  superabun- 
dance of  their  indigesta. 

The  Romans  behaved  very  ill-natu- 
redly in  this  respect,  for  they  took  away 
the  houses  of  such  men  as  were  fat  and 
corpulent,  considering,  that  thra'  indo- 
lence and  luxury  they  had  unfitted 
themselves  for  the  services  of  their 
country.  It  is  furthermore  pretty  clear, 
that  these  jolly  souls  are  utterly  disqual- 
ified from  beina:  Lent  preachers. 
They  !  with  their  fresh  and  red  com- 
plexions, and  compass  of  body,  to  be- 
wail the  corruptions  of  the  world,  and 
preach  up  the  laws  of  mortification  and 
abstinence  !  It  would  be  a  joke  of  the 
highest  order.  The  leaner  a  Lent  lec- 
turer therefore  is,  the  more  effect  he  will 
give,  holding  himself  up  as  a  sample. 

There  is  another  inconvenience  to 
which  the  corpulent  must  submit,  and 
that  is  an  absolute  negation  to  horse- 
manship. Two  brothers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Halif^ix,  Yorkshire, named 
Sfoneclift,  were  so  bulky,  that  the  eld- 
est, about  40  3^ears  of  age,  weighed  35 
stone  odd  pounds,  at  14  pounds  to  the 
stone,  or  about  500  weight.  His  broth- 
er weighed  34  stone  odd  pounds,  and 
both  together  70  stone,  or  980  pounds 
weight.  As  one  of  them  was  mounting 
a  horse,  the  poor  creature's  back  broke 
under  him,  and  he  died  on  the  spot  i 

Mr.Spooner,  a  farmer  at  Sheltington, 
weighed  40  stone  and  9  pounds,  meas- 
uring about  5  feet  across  the  shoulders. 
His  fatness  once  saved  his  life,  when 
stabbed  by  a  Jew,  for  the  knife  did  not 
penetrate  beyond  the  thick  coat  of  fau 
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H'ntory  of  Architecture. 
Ir  Architecture  were  to  be  considered 
merely  as  the  -cience  of  builtling^,  it  might 
safely  be  asserted  that  its  origin  must  liave 
been  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  the  human 
race.  In  the  present  epitome,  however,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  glance  or  two  at 
its  history,  as  one  of  the  branches  of  tiie 
Fine  Arts.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  we 
necessarily  begin  with  Grecian  Architecture. 
The  only  authentic  accounts  we  have  re- 
specting Grecian  Architecture  commence 
about  600  years  befoie  Christ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  course  of  about  three  cen- 
turies, that  is,  from  the  age  of  Solon  and 
Pythagoras  to  the  age  of  Pericles,  all  those 
inventions  and  improvements  took  place, 
which  rendered  Grecian  Architecture  the 
model  of  beauty  and  perfection.  Anterior 
to  the  Macedonian  conquest,  the  temples  of 
Greece  and  of  its  colonies  seem  to  have  been 
of  one  order,  the  Doric,  and  of  one  general 
form  ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  nature 
of  that  form,  the  earliest  Greek  temples 
■were  of  wood.  The  strength  and  simplic- 
ity of  the  Doric  order,  as  finely  illustrated 
in  one  of  its  most  admirable  examples,  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  give  it  a  peculiar 
claim  to  the  character  of  sublimity  By 
the  invention  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders,  the  resources  ofarchitectural  compo- 
sition were  considerably  extended.  The 
former  was  no  doubt  invented  in  the  coiui- 
try  the  name  of  which  it  bears.  V'itruvius 
fancifully  supposes  that  this  graceful  order 
was  founded  on  the  imitation  of  the  female 
form,  as  he  also  imagines  that  the  propor- 
tions of  the  more  sturdy  Doric  were  deter- 
mined by  those  of  men.  Every  body  knows 
the  origin  of  the  Corinthian  ordei.  A 
young  maiden  of  Corinth  having  died,  her 
nurse  collected  in  a  basket  the  toys  of  which 
she  had  been  fond  when  alive,  and  left  them 
near  her  grave,  covering  the  basket  with  A 
tile  to  preserve  its  contents  from  the  weath- 
er. The  basket  happened  to  be  set  upon 
the  root  of  an  Acanthus, and  the  plant  being 
thus  depressed  in  the  middle,  its  leaves  and 
stalk  spread  outwards,  and  grew  up  around 
the  sides  of  the  basket,  till  they  were  bent 
down  by  the  tile,  which  lay  projecting  over 
the  top.  Callimachus,  the  sculptor, passing 
hy,  was  struck  with  the  [ileasing  appearance 
of  the  whole  ;  and  adopted  it  as  the  capital 
of  a  new  order,  of  more  delicate  proportions 
than  had  been  until  that  time  used. 

About  the  period  at  which  Grecian  Archi- 
tecture was  rising  to  eminence.the  Tuscans, 
by  whose  name  one  of  the  five  orders  of 
Architecture  is  still  known,  began  to  distin- 
puish  themselves  in  Itnly.and  ospecially  in 
Rome,  the  walls  and  the  Capitol  of  wliich 
were  built  by  them.  The  conipiest  of  Greece, 
and  siibscfpiently  of  Asia,  gave  the  Romans 
at  once  a  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts  and  the 
means  of  indulgence.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  moTit  celebrated  Roman  architects  was 
Cossutius,  who,   about  two    hundred    years 


before  the  Christian  era,  was  employed  br 
King  Antiochus  to  proceed  with  the  Temple 
of  .Tn|)iter    Olympus,  which  Pisistratus  had 
begun.     The  extent,  the  mater  ials,  and  the 
decorations  of  the  dwellings  of  Rome,  under 
the  Emperors,   were    sucli  as  almost  to  ex- 
ceed  the    bounds  of  credibility.     Augustus 
particularly   signalized  himself  in  this  res- 
pect ;  and  it  was  his  boast  that  he  left  a  city 
of  marble,  which  he  had  found  of  brick.    He 
was   emulated  by  Herod  the  (ireat.  King  of 
Judea,  whose    architectural    designs    were 
conceived  and  executed  upon  a  scale  which 
surpassed   all  others  of  that    age,    and    by 
whom  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt  ; 
— a  magnificent  and  wonderful  undertaking 
which  occupied   during  eight  years  the  la- 
bour of  ten  thousand  artificers.     The  Em- 
peror Domitian    was  fond  of   Architecture, 
but  his    taste    was  very   indifferent.     Soon 
after  his  time  flourished  Apollodorns,  an  ar- 
chitect of  extraordinary  powers.    Under  his 
direction    was    constructed    the  celebrated 
bridge  over  the  Danube  ;  a   work  surpass- 
ing   in  its  kind    every  thing  that  the  Archi- 
tecture of    Greece  or  Rome    had  produced. 
In  all  the  noble  edifices  that  were  raised  by 
Trajan,  he  was  employed  or  consulted  ;.  and 
the  stately    column   in   Rome,  which  is  yet 
standing   entire,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Trajan's  Pillar,  is   a    monument    to    his 
abilities.     Apollodorus  fell  a    victim   to  the 
revenge  of  the   Emperor    Adrian,  by  whom 
he  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  in  conse- 
quence of  a  sarcasm,  in  w  hich  the  indiscreet 
architect    had    indulged,  on  a    teny)le  built 
after  one  of  Adrian's  onn  designs.     Never- 
theless, Adrian  was  a   great    encourager  of 
Architecture.     By  him  were  built  the  city  of 
Antinopolis,  in  the  south  of  Egypt,  and  that 
wall  of  defence  in  the  North  of  England,  80 
miles  long,  the  ruins  of  which  still  bear  his 
name.     He  also  completed   the   Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympus,  in  Athens,  which  had  been 
600  years  in    building.     The   period  of  the 
Antonines    produced    some   good  works  in 
Architecture  ;  of  which  the  column  yet  stan- 
ding,  commonly    called    Antonine's,  is  one 
example.     It  may  here  be  observed,that  the 
introduction  of  arclies  into  buildings  by  the 
Romans  had  operated  an    essential   change 
in  the  forms  and  principles  of  Architectiiie. 
^Vhile  this  was  an    extraordinary    intprovc- 
meut  in  the  art  of  constructicn,  it  may, per- 
haps, be  doubted,  «  hetlur  by  destroying  the 
inestimable  simplicity  of  Grecian  Architec- 
ture, it  did  not  lead  to  its  deterioration  as  a 
Fine  .\rt.     Certain  it  is, that  from  the  period 
of  the  Antonines  the  art  declined  ",  and  the 
vast  palace  erected  by  Dioclesian  at  Spala- 
t)  o  mav  be  considered  as  the  final  degrada- 
tian    of  good    Aichilecturc    in  the  ^\'este;n 
Empire.     The  removal  of  tlie  scat   of  em- 
pire  to    Constantinople    taking  place  after 
tiie    Fine  Arts    had    received    their  mortal 
wound,    that    city    was  i.ever   illustrated  by 
any  public  works  of  a  pure  and  noble  taste. 
The  church  of  St.  Sophia,    founded  by  .T- ' 
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tinian, though  a  grand  effort  of  construction, 
is  of  barbarous  Architecture. 

We  now  descend  to  the  middle  ages,  and 
chans^e  the  scene  to  our  own  country.  The 
Saxon  style  of  architecture  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  Roman,  rudely  and  incorrectly 
executed.  Its  characteristic  features  were 
thick  walls,   generally  >\ithout    buttresses; 


Henry  the  Seventh  at  Westminster.  From 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reij;n  of  Edward 
VI.  until  the  introduction  of  the  pure  Gre- 
cian style,  a  truly  barbarous  taste  in  Arch- 
itecture prevailed. 

Biunelleschi,  born  in  1377,  and  who, 
having  examined  and  Bieasured  the  ruins  of 
Rome   with    extreme  diligence,    discovered 


and  the  arches  employed    in  it  were  nearly  the  orders  and  recognised  the  rules   of  the 

all  semicircular.     Tiien  canie    the    Norman  an,   which   he  subsequently  applied    in  his 

architecture;  practised  by  that  |)eople  after  own  works,  may  be  regarded  as  the  found- 

their  conquest  of  England,   but  which    was  er    of  modern    Architecture.     One    of    liis 

little  more  than    an  adoption  of  the  style  of  greatest  performances  is  the  cupola  of  the 

Architecture  of  their  Sasen   predecessors;  vast    cathedral   of  St.  Maria  del  Fiore,   at 

the  only  material  difference  being  in  the  su-  Florence.      Bramante,   following  Brunelles- 

perior  magnitude  of  the  Norman  structures,  chi's  exami)le  in  the  sedulous  study  of   the 

and  the  more  frequent  use  in  them  of  stone,  remains  of  antiquity,  restored   to   Architec- 

together  with  a  neater  mo<le  ef  building,  ture    the  taste  and  beauty  which  had  been 

and  the  introduction  of  some  ncwlv-invent-  so  long   absent  from  her  works.     Julius  II. 

ed  ornaments-       The   prelates  in    the  early  having  formed  the  project  of  rebuilding  the 

Norman  reigns    were   men   of  consumnate  basilica  of  St.   Peter  on  a  plan  of  unequal- 


skill  in  Architecture  ;  esi)ecially  Gundulph, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  flourished  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Of  the 
twenty-two  English  cathedrals,  no  less  than 
lifteen  retain   considerable    portions    which 


led  magnificence,  entrusted  the  execution  to 
Bramante  in  1513.  Unfortunately,  howev- 
er, the  artist  did  not  possess  the  practice  as 
well  as  the  theory  of  his  art ;  and  the  vast 
undertaking  in  question   was  carried  on  by 


are  undoubtedly  of  Norman  workmanship.  Raphael,  San   Gallo,  and  Michael  Angelo  ; 

From  the  year  115.5    the   style  of  Architec-  to   whom   the  final  design  of  the  edifice  is 

ture  practised  by  the    Normans  began  to  be  principally  due.     Architecture  continued  to 

mixed  with  new  forms  and  decorations  ;  and  flourish  in  Italy,   under  the  great  names  of 

at  length  it  was   superseded  by    that    much  Vignola,   Scolio,  Falladio,    and    Scamozzi  ; 

more  elegant  and  lofty  style  of  building,  vul-  all  of  whom  served  tjieir  art  by  their  writ- 


garly  and  improperly  denominated  Gothic. 
Rather  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  not  earlier,  a  new  style  of  ec- 
clesiastical architecture  was  produced,  it  is 
believed   first   in    this   country,    called  the 


ings  as  well  as  by  their  buildings.  The  list 
of  good  Italian  architects  closes  with  Ber- 
nini ;  the  most  eminent  artist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  contemporary,  and 
envious  rival,  Boromini,  was  the  corruptor 


pointed  style.     When   it  is  recollected   that  of  Architectural  taste,  and  buried  the  legit- 

the  power  of   the   Goths   was   every   where  iuiate  forms    of   art  under  the  most  absurd 

crushed  in  the  course  of  the  sixth,  and  their  and  incredible  caprices. 

very  name  extinguished  in  the  beginning  of         Pierre  Lescof,  who  flourished  in    the   be- 

the  eighth  century,   it  will  be  evident   how  ginning  of  the   sixteenth   centurj  ,  was  the 

inapplicable  the  term  "  Gothic  "    is  to  point-  first  French  Architect  who  abandoned  w  hat 

ed  Architecture.     The  origin  of  pointed  Ar-  was  called  the  Gothic  for  the  revived  antique 

chitecture  has  been  the  subject  of  great  dis-  style.     To   the    restoration  of   the    genuine 


pute.  By  the  best  authorities  it  is  attributed 
to  the  Norman  English,  and  to  the  English. 
After  its  introduction,  it  underwent  great 
changes.     There  are  three  distinct  orders  in 


principles  of  Architecture,  Philibert  de 
Lorme,  who  lived  in  the  same  age,  mainly 
contributed.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  arch- 
itectural genius  that  France  ever  produced 


this  style.     The  characteristic    of  the   first     was  Francois  Mansart,  born  in  1598.     The 


order  is  the  acute  arch  ;  and  it  lasted  from 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  t!ie 
thirteenth  century.  Of  this  order,  Lincoln, 
Beverley,  and  Salisbury  churches  are  exam- 
ples.    The  chief  characteristic  of  the  second 


Chateau  de  Maisons,  near  St.  Germain,  is 
one  of  his  chef  d'eruvres.  Francois  Man- 
sart is,  however,  reproached  with  a  want  of 
stability  in  his  ideas,  which  caused  hin;  to 
make   frequent  alterations  in   the  execution 


order  is  the  perfect  or  equilateral  arch,  the  of  his  works,  and  prevented  him  from  being 

reign  of  which  was  from  the  end  of  the  thir-  employed    in   some   of  the  greatest    under- 

teenth  until  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  takings  of  his  age.     His  nephew,  Jules  Har- 

century.     To  this  order,  York  Minster,  and  douin  Mansart,  executed  the  palace  of  V'er- 

the    naves    of     ^^'inchester    and      Canter-  sailles,  St.  Cyr,  the  Place  and  Church  of  the 


bury  cathedtals  belong.  The  characteris- 
tic of  the  third  order  is  the  obtuse  arch, 
which  grew  into  fashion  about  the  last-men- 
tioned j)eriod,  and  lasted  until  the  down- 
lall  of  pointed  Architecture  itself,  in  the 
)niddle  of  the  sixteenth 'centurj',  overloaded 
with  ornament  and  having  lost  its  original 
character  of  majesty  and  awfulness.  The 
linest  specimens  of  this  third  order  are  the 
Royal  Ctiaj/els  of  St.  George  at  Windsor, 
of  King's   Col'efre  at  Cambridgfe,     and    of 


Invalids,  and  the  other  principal  works  of 
the  magnificent  reign  of  Loiris  XIV.  The 
facade  of  the  Louvre,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful examples  of  modern  Architecture, 
wMS  the  production  of  Claude  Perratdt.  The 
only  remaining  French  Architects  deserv-^ 
ing  notice  are  Blonde!,  wiio  bwilt  the  cele- 
brated Porte  St.  Denis,  and  Souflot,  the 
Architect  of  the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve,  at 
Paris. 

P2n"!and  can  boast  of  onlv    two  ilhistr'!- 
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ous  iiaiufis  in  this  important  branch  of  the  at  Whitehall,   are  amonfj  the  most  cekbra- 

tine  arts.     The  first  is  that   of  Inigo  Jones,  ted  of  his  works.     The  other  name  is  that  o» 

born  ill  1572;  the  restorerof  ancient  Archi-  Sii  Clu  islopher  Wren,   who   has  left  many 

lecture  in  tills  country  ;  and  who,  as  he  was  monuments  of  his  talent  and  scientific  skill, 

tlie   earliest,    may   also  be  r>  swarded  as  the  the  most  striking  of  which  is  the  noble  and 

greatest   English    Architect.     The  Hospital  venerable  Cathedral  at  St.  Paul's. 
at  Greenwich,    and  the  Banquetting-house 


ORIGINAL    FRENCH    ANECDOTES. 

(Literary  Gazette.) 
MADAME  CAMPAN's  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  MARIA  ANTOINETTE. 


nniiE  curiosity  excited  by  our  notice 
-^  of  this  most  interesting  work  will 
very  speedily  render  any  review  of  it  a 
twice  told  tale;  for,  as  we  stated,  it 
contains  matter  so  attractive  to  every 
class,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  remain 
many  weeks  without  finding  its  way 
into  libraries  and  literary  societies,  and, 
by  being  generally  perused,  making 
comment  unnecessary  and  extract  su- 
perfluous. Till  that  period  arrives, 
however,  we  conceive  it  to  be  our 
pleasant  duty  to  continue  this  paper, 
and  convey,  to  distant  and  foreign  rea- 
ders especially,  an  idea  of  Madame 
Campan's  delightful  labours,  and  of  the 
nnhappy  circumstances  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, as  recorded  by  her  faithful  pen. 

The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  though  of  very  striking  and  dis- 
graceful character,  and  altogether  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  (in  the  sense 
that  beacons  are  useful,)  must  not  be 
allowed  to  detain  us  from  the  main  sto- 
ry— that  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who,  it 
is  ominously  told,  "  born  on  the  day 
of  the  Lisbon  earthquake,"  2d  Nov. 
1755,  arrived  at  Versailles  just  as  the 
party  which  brought  her  there,  that  of 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  reached  the 
point  of  its  tall.  It  is  lamentable  to 
wade  through  the  intrigues  and  politi- 
cal struggles  by  whicli  she  was  soon 
made  unhappy,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  (together  with  the  profligacy  of 
Louis  XV.  and  the  abominable  tyranny 
of  the  government,)  the  bloody  visita- 
tion of  the  revolution  fell  upon  the 
royal  race,  the  nobility,  and  the  nation. 
We  turn  to  more  gratetul  siilijects. 

'•Inconsequence  of  tlie  lire  in  the 
Place  Louis  xv.  which  occurred  at  the 
time  of  the  nuptial  entertainments,  the 


dauphin  and  dauphiness  sent  their 
whole  income  for  the  year,  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  unfortunate  families  who  lost 
their  relatives  on  that  disastrous  day. 

"  This  act  of  generosity  is  in  itself  of 
the  number  of  those  ostentatious -kind- 
nesses, which  are  dictated  by  the  poli- 
cy of  princes,  at  least,  as  much  as  by 
their  compassion  :  but  the  grief  of  Ma- 
rie Antoinette  was  genuine,  and  lasted 
several  days ;  nothing  could  console 
her  for  the  loss  of  so  many  innocent 
victims;  she  spoke  of  it,  weeping  to 
her  ladies,  when  one  of  them  thinking, 
no  doubt,  to  divert  her  mind,  told  her 
that  a  great  number  of  thieves  had  been 
found  among  the  bodies,  and  that  their 
pockets  were  filled  with  watches  and 
other  valuables  :  '  They  have  at  least 
been  well  punished,'  added  the  person 
who  related  these  particulars.  '  Oh, 
no  !  no,  madam  !'  replied  the  dauphi- 
ness, 'they  died  by  the  side  of  honest 
people.'  " 

When  the  dauphiness  became  Queen, 
she  displayed  great  dislike  to  eticjuette, 
and,  we  dare  say,  not  one  of  our  trem- 
bling female  readers  will  wonder  at  it 
after  they  have  skimmed  the  following 
extract,  particularly  if  "  time  :  icin- 
ter^'  may  be  added  to  the  farce. 

"  The  princess's  toilette  was  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  etiquette  ;  every  thing  done 
on  the  occasion,  was  in  a  prescribed 
form.  Doth  the  dame  d'honneur  and 
the  tire-woman  usually '  attended  and 
ofliciated,  assisted  by  the  principal  la- 
dy in  waiting,  and  two  inferior  attend- 
ants. The  tire-woman  put  on  the  pet- 
ticoat, and  handed  the  gown  to  the 
Queen.  The  dame  d'hoimeur  poured 
out  the  water  for  her  hands,  and  put  on 
ner  body  linen.     When  a  princess  of 
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the  royal  family  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent while  the  Queen  was  dressing,  the 
dame  d"honneur  yielded  to  her  the  lat- 
ter act  of  office,  but  still  did  not  yield  it 
directly  to  the  princesses  of  the  blood  ; 
in  sucli  a  case,  the  dame  dhonneur  was 
accustomed  to  present  the  linen  to  the 
chief  lady  in  waiting,  who,  in  her  turn, 
handed  it  to  the  princess  of  the  blood. 
Each  of  these  ladies  observed  these 
rules   scrupulously,     as  affecting     her 


fered  all  decently-dressed  people  to  en- 
ter ;  the  sight  was  the  delight  of  per- 
sons from  tiie  country.  At  the  dinner 
hour,  there  were  none  to  be  met  upon 
the  stairs  but  honest  folks,  who,  after 
having  seen  the  dauphiness  take  her 
soup  ,went  to  see  the  princes  eat  their 
bouilli,  and  then  ran  themselves  out  of 
breath  to  behold  IMesdames  at  their 
desert. 

"  Very  ancient  usage,  too,   required 


rights.     One  winter's  day  it  happened  that  the  queens  of  France  should   ap- 

that  the    Queen,  who  was  entirely  un-  pear   in    public,    surrounded   only   by 

dressed,  was  just  going  to  put  on    her  women  ;  even  at  meal  times,  no  per- 

body  linen  ;   I   held  it   ready  unfolded  sons  of  the  other  sex  attended  to  serve 

for  her  ;  the  dame  d'honneur  came  in,  at  table  ;  and  although  the  King   ate 

slipped  off"  her  gloves,  and  took  it.     A  publicly  with  the   Queen,  yet  he  him- 

rustling  was  heard  at  the  door  ;  it   was  self  was  served  by  women  with   every 

opened  :     and    in    came  the    duchess  thing,  which  was  presented  to  him  di- 

d'Orleans ;  she  took  her  gloves  off",  and  rectly  at  table.     The  dame  d'honneur, 

came  forward  to  take  the  garment ;  but  kneeling  for  her  own  accommodation 


as  it  would  have  been  wrong  in  the 
dame  d'honneur  to  hand  it  to  her,  she 
gave  it  to  me,  and  I  handed  it  to  the 
princess  :  a  furt.ier  noise — it  was  the 


upon  a  low  stool,  with  a  napkin  upon 
her  arm,  and  four  women  in  full  dress, 
presented  the  plates  to  the  King  and 
Queen.     The  dame  d'honneur  handed 


countess   de    Provence ;     the   duchess  them  drink     T'his  service  had  formerly 

d'Orleans  banded  her  the  linen.     All  been  the  ngnt  of  the  maids  of  honour, 

this  while  the  Queen   kept   her  arms  The  Queen,  upon  her  accession  to  the 

crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  appeared  throne,  abolished  the  usage  altogether  ; 

to  feel  culd :    Madame  observed   her  she  also  freed  herself  from  the  necessi- 

uncomfortable    situation,    and  merely  ty  of  being  followed,   in  the  palace  of 

laying  down  her  handkerchief,  without  Versailles,  by  two   of  her   women  in 

taking  off"  her  gloves,  she  put   on  the  court  dresses,  during  those  hours  of  the 

linen,  and,   in  doing  so,   knocked  the  day  when  the  ladies   in   waiting  were 

Queen's  cap  off'.     The  Queen  laughed  not  with  her.     From  that  time  she  was 

to  conceal  her  impatience,  but  not   un-  accompanied  only  by  a  single  valet  de 

til   she  had    muttered   several    times,  chambre  and  two   footmen.     All   the 

'  How  disagreeable  !  how  tiresome  !'  '**  errors  of  Marie  Antoinette  were  of  the 

How   dangerous    may  a  dislike    to  same  description  with   those   which   I 

such  frivolities  be  if  you   war  against  have  just  detailed.     A  disposition  gra- 


established  usages  even    though    bad 
ones ! 

"  One  of  the  customs  most  disagree- 


dually  to  substitute  the  simple  customs 
of  V  ienna  for  those  of  Versailles,  was 
more  injurious  to  her  than  she  could 


able  to  the  Queen,  was,  that  of  dining    possibly  have  imagined." 

every  day  in  public.     Marie  Leckzin-  "  Brought  up  in  a  coart  where  sim- 

ska  had   constantly  submitted  to  this  plicity  was  combined    with    majesty  ; 

wearisome  practice  :  JMarie  Antoinette  placed  at  Versailles,  between   an    im- 

followed  it  as  long  as  she  was  dauphi-  portunate  dame  d'honneur,  and  an  im- 

ness.     The   dauphin  dined  with  her,  prudent  adviser,  it  is   not  surprising, 

and  each  branch  of  the  family  had  its  that  when   she    became  Queen,    she 


public  dinner  daily.     The  ushers  suf- 

*  It  is  a  curious  coiucidence,  that  in  re" 
viewing'  two  publications  in  one  week,  we 
should  almost  by  accident  have  to  contrast 
the  toilettes  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte !  So  "  runs  the  world 
awav." — Ed. 


should  be  desirous  of  evading  disagree- 
ables, the  indispensable  necessity  of 
which  she  could  not  see  :  this  error 
sprung  from  a  true  feeling  of  sensibili- 
ty. This  unfortunate  princess,  against 
whom  the  opinions  of  the  French  peo- 
ple were  at  length  greatly  excited,  pos- 
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srssecl  qualities  which  deserved  to  ob- 
tain the  highest  degree  of  popularity. 
None  could  doubt  this,  who.  like  my- 
self, had  heard  her  with  delight,  de- 
scribe the  patriarchal  manners  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine.  She  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  that  by  trans[)lanting 
their  manners  into  Austria,  the  princes 
of  that  house  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  unassailable  popularity  enjoyed  by 
the  imperial  family.  She  frequently 
related  to  me  the  interesting  manner  in 
which  the  duRes  of  Lorraine  levied  the 
Jaxes.  ♦  The  sovereign  prince,'  said 
she,  '  went  to  church  ;  after  the  ser- 
mon he  rose,  waved  his  hat  in  the  air, 
to  shew  that  he  was  about  to  speak, 
and  then  mentioned  the  sum,  whereof 
he  stood  in  need.  Such  was  the  zeal 
of  the  good  Lorrainers,  that  men  have 
been  known  to  take  away  linen  or 
householr  utensils,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  their  wives,  and  sell  them  to 
add  the  value  to  the  contribution.  Ft 
sometimes  happened,  too,  that  the 
prince  received  more  money  than  he 
had  asked  for,  in  which  case  he  restor- 
ed the  surplus.'  " 

Madame  Campan  asserts  that  the 
famous  man  with  the  iron  mask  never 
wore  one,  and  was  simply  a  Piedmon- 
tese  prisoner,  of  a  dangerous  character, 
in  consequence  of  his  disposition  to  in- 
trigue ;  but  her  explanations  will,  we 
think,  hardly  be  deemed  satisfactory. 
The  visit  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  ii.  to 
liis  sister,  however,  furnishes  a  picture 
more  attractive  than  this  inquiry. 

-  -  "  The  first  interview  between  the 
Queen  and  her  august  brother,  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Queen's 
household.  It  was  extremely  afl'ect- 
ing;  the  feelings  of  nature  excite  the 
strongest  interest,  when  displayed  by 
sovereigns  in  all  their  unrestrained 
force. 

"  The  Emperor  was,  at  first,  gene- 
rally admired  in  Erancc;  learned  men, 
well-informed  officers,  and  celebrated 
artists,  felt  the  great  extent  of  his  infor- 
mation, lie  made  less  impression  at 
court,  and  very  little  in  the  private  cir- 
cle of  the  King  and  Queen.  Ilis  man- 
ners were  eccentric,  his  frankness  often 
degenerated  into  rudeness,  and  his  sim- 
plicity ap[)eared  evidently  afiected  ;  all 
these  characteristics  made  him  looked 


upon  as  a  prince  rather  singular  thau 
admirable.  The  Queen  spoke  to  him 
about  the  apartment  she  had  prepared 
for  him  in  the  castle  :  the  Emperor  an- 
swered that  he  would  not  accept  of  it, 
and  that  while  travelling  he  always 
lodged  at  a  pi/b/ir  house  (that  was  his 
very  expression  :)  the  Queen  insisted, 
and  assured  him  that  he  should  be  at 
perfect  liberty,  and  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  noise.  lie  replied,  that  he 
knew  the  castle  of  Versailles  was  ex- 
tensive enough,  and  that  he  might  claim 
a  place  there,  as  well  as  any  of  the  nu- 
merous hlackguurds  who  were  lodged 
in  it  ;  but  that  his  valet  de  chambre 
had  made  up  his  camp-bed,  in  a  ready- 
furnished  house,  and  there  he  would 
lodge." 

At  table  "  the  Emperor  would  there 
say  a  great  deal,  and  fluently ;  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  our  language  with 
facility,  and  the  singularity  of  his  ex- 
pressions added  a  zest  to  his  conversa- 
tion. I  have  often  heard  him  say,  that 
he  liked  spectacidoiis  objects,  when  he 
meant  to  express  such  things  as  formed 
a  show,  or  a  scene  worthy  of  interest. 
He  disguised  none  of  his  prejudices 
upon  the  subject  of  the  etiquette  and 
customs  of  the  court  of  Erance  ;  and 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  King  made 
these  the  subject  of  his  sarcasms. 

"  The  Queen's  toilette  was  likewise 
a  never-failing  subject  for  animadver- 
sion with  the  Emperor.  He  blamed 
her  for  having  introduced  too  many 
newlashions;  and  teased  her  about 
her  use  of  rouge,  to  which  his  eyes 
could  not  accustom  themselves.  One 
day,  while  she  was  laying  on  more  of 
it  than  usual,  before  going  to  the  play, 
he  advised  her  to  put  on  still  more  ; 
and  pointing  out  a  lady  who  was  in  the 
room,  and  was,  in  truth,  highly  paint- 
ed. '  A  little  more  under  the  eyes,' 
said  the  Emperor  to  the  Queen : '  lay  on 
the  rouge  like  a  fury,  as  that  lady  does.' 
The  Queen  entreated  her  brother  to 
cease  observations  of  this  sort,  and,  at 
all  events,  to  address  them,  when  they 
were  so  severe,  to  her  alone." 

These  extracts  have  gcme  so  far  that 
we  have  only  farther  room  to  intimate 
that  a  rather  extraordinary  and  myste- 
rious reason  is  hinted  at  (p.  IHl.vol.i.) 
fur  there  being  for  a  long  tyne  no  issue 
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to  the  crown  ;  and  to  close  with  one  or 
two  letters  of  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
quoted  in  the  Appendix,  which  impress 
U9  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  good 
sense — 

TO  A   LADT. 

".Varfam,— I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
amongst  the  duties  of  a  monarch  to  grant 
places  to  one  of  his  sul.jects,  merely  because 
he  IS  a  gentleman.  That,  however,  is  the 
inference  frem  the  request  you  have  made 
to  me.  lour  late  husband  was,  you  say,  a 
tlistinguished  general,  a  gentleman  of  good 
lamily  ;  and  thence  you  conclude,  that  my 
Kindness  to  your  family  can  do  no  less  than 
give  a  company  of  foot  to  vour  second  son, 
lately  returned  from  his  trkvels. 

"  Madam,  a  man  may  be  the  son  of  a 
general,  and  yet  have  no  talent  for  com- 
mand. A  man  may  be  of  a  good  family, 
and  yet  possess  bo  other  merit  than  that 
which  he  owes  to  chance,  the  name  of  gen- 
tleman. ® 

"  I  know  your  son,  and  I  know  what 
makes  the  soldier  ;  and  this  two-fold  know- 
ledge convinces  me  that  your  son  has  not 
the  disposition  of  a  warrior,  and  that  he  is 
too  full  of  his  birth,  to  leave  the  country  a 
hope  of  his  ever  rendering  it  any  important 
service. 

"What  you  arc  to  be  pitied  for,  madam, 
IS,  that  your  son  is  not  fit  either  for  an  offi- 
cer, a  statesman,  »ra  priest;  in  a  word, 
that  he  IS  nothing  more  than  a  gentleman, 
in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the 
word. 

"  You  may  be  thankful  to  that  destiny. 
Which,  in  refusing  talents  to  your  son,  has 
taken  care  to  put  him  in  possession  of  great 
wealth,  which  will  sufficiently  compensate 
him  for  other  deficiencies,  and  enable  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  dispense  with  any  fa- 
vour from  me. 

'  '^ope  you  will  be  impartial  enough,  to 
«eel  the  reasons  which  prompt  me  to  refuse 
your  request.  It  maybe  disagreeable  to 
>ou,  but  I  consider  it  necessary.  Farewell, 
madam. 

"  ^o"""  sincere  well-wisher, 
••  Lachsmburg,  4lh  .lug.  1787.       Joseph." 

TO   POPE   PIUS   VI. 

"Most  Holy  Father,— The  funds  of  the 
clergy  of  my  dominions  are  not  destined, 
as!  has  been  boldly  said  at  Rome,  to  expire 
with  ray  reign,  but  rather  to  become  a  re- 
lief to  my  people  ;  and  as  their  continua- 
tion, as  well  as  the  displeasure  which  has 
burst  forth  upon  this  subject,  arc  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  history,  posterity  will  be 
masters  of  the  matter  without  our  co-opera- 
tion :  this,  then,  will  be  a  mooumeut  of  ray 
*ime,  and  I  hope  not  the  only  one. 

"I  have  suppresi^ed  the  superfluous  con- 
vents, and  the  still' more  superfluous  socie- 
ties :  their  revenues  serve  to  support  cu- 
rates and  to  ameliorate  the  primary  insti- 
'iitions  ;  but  amidst    all  the  confidence    in 
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matters  of  account,  which  I  am  obliged  to 
l>lace  in  persons  employed  by  the  state, 
the  funds  of  the  latter,  have  with  mc,  ab- 
solutely nothing  in  common  with  those  of 
the  church.  An  action  should  be  judg'ed 
of  only  by  its  intention,  and  tlie  results  of 
this  action  can  only  be  appreciated  by  their 
success,  which  will  not  be  kaown  for  some 
years. 

"  I  see,  however,  that  logic  is  not  the 
same  at  Rome,  as  it  is  in  my  dominions  ; 
and  hence  arises  this  want  of  harmony  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  empire. 

"  If  your  holiness  had  taken  the  charita- 
ble care  to  inform  yourself,  at  the  proper 
source,  of  what  was  passing  in  my  territo- 
ries, many  things  would  not  have  happen- 
ed ;  but  there  were  people  at  Rome,  who, 
as  appears  to  me,  would  have  darkness 
spread  itself  more  and  more  over  our  poor 
globe. 

"  You  have  now  the  brief  acount  of  the 
causes  which  have  compelled  my  arrange- 
ments ;  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  concise- 
ness of  my  letter,  on  consideration,  that  I 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  talent  neces- 
sary for  discussing  so  vast  a  theme  in  the 
manner  used  in  a  Roman  mustum. 

'•'  I  pray  God  still  long  to  preserve  you 
to  his  church,  and  to  send  one  of  his  angels 
before  you,  to  prepare  for  you  the  ways  of 
heaven. 

"  Your  most  obedient  son  in  Jesus  Christ, 
"  Vienna,  July,  1784,  Joseph." 

TO  A  LADY. 

"  Madame, — You  know  my  disposition  : 
you  are  not  ignorant  that  the  society  of  the 
ladies  is  to  me  a  mere  recreation,  and  that 
I  have  never  sacrificed  my  principles  to  the 
fair  sei.  I  pay  but  little  attention  to  re- 
commendations, and  I  only  take  them  into 
consideration,  when  the  person,  in  whose 
behalf  I  may  be  solicited,  possesses  real 
merit. 

"Two  of  your  sons  are  already  loaded 
with  favours.  The  eldest,  who  is  not  yet 
twenty,  is  chief  of  a  squadron  in  my  army  ; 
and  the  younger  has  obtained  a  prebend 
at  Cologne,  from  the  Elector  my  brother. 
AVhat  would  you  have  more  ?  Would  you 
have  the  first  a  general,  and  the  second  a 
bishop  .'' 

"  In  France  you  may  see  colonels  in 
leading  strings;  and  in  Spain,  the  royal 
princes  command  armies  even  at  eighteen  ; 
hence  prince  Stahremberg  forced  them  to 
retreat  so  often,  that  they  were  never  able, 
all  the  rest  of  their  lives,  to  comprehend 
any  other  manosuvre. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  be  sincere  at  court, 
and  severe  in  the  field,  stoical  without  ob- 
duracy, magnanimous  without  weakness, 
and  to  gain  the  esteem  of  our  enemies  by 
the  justice  of  our  actions  ;  and  this,  madam, 
is  wh/it  I  aim  at. 

'■'  Vienna,  Htplemher,  1787.     Joseph." 

'•■  (Extract  from  the  unedited  letters  from 
.Toseph  II.  published  at  Paris,  by  Persau, 
1R22.>"  '    '■ 
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''piIE  public  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Boys  lor  several  well  got  up  and 
pleasing  works  of  a  similar  description 
to  the  present.  The  Percy  Anecdotes, 
though  stretched  by  success  a  little  be- 
yond the  convtnient  limit,  have  been 
very  popular  ;  and  there  are  a  number 
of  amusing  things  in  this  new  collection, 
hardly  with  propriety  called  ^Rcltcs'  of 
Literature,  to  recommend  it  to  like 
favour.  Such  books  require  little  of  the 
Reviewers'  labours  ;  their  editors  being 
the  pioneers  who  dig  for  readers,  and 
leave  nothing  for  those  who  follow  but 
to  say  how  they  have  done  their  work, 
and  look  out  specimens  of  their  work- 
manship. Among  materials  so  various, 
it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  there 
are  articles  of  an  inferior,  of  a  common, 
and  of  a  better  quality  ;  some  scarcely 
worth  preserving,  some  with  too  little 
of  novelty,  and  some  of  consi(5erable 
rarity  and  value.  Such  is  the  case; 
and  the  union  of  the  whole  is,  as  we 
have  stated,  very  agreeable  and  enter- 
taining. An  appropriate  frontispiece 
contains  fac  similes  of  Royal  signa- 
tures, from  Henry  viii.  to  George  iv., 
as  well  as  those  of  several  distinguish- 
ed persons  ;  and  an  advertisement  de- 
fines the  author's  pretensions  as  a  col- 
lector of  motley,  from  published  books, 
a  collator  of  MSS.,  or  an  original  wri- 
ter. For  ourselves  we  have  to  notice, 
that  we  do  not  meet  much  with  wliich 
we  had  not  previously  some  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  our  examples  shall  endeav- 
our to  avoid  tlie  topics  most  generally 
familiar  : 

"  Jockit  is  growne  a  Gentleman."* 
"  Among  the  most  rare  ballads  in 
the  English   language   is  one    entitled, 
'  Jockie  is  grown  a  gentleman.'     It  is 


*  In  the  reign  of  Eliziabeth,  as  appears 
from  a  return  of  forciijiiers  residinsr  in 
London,  there  were  only  forty  Scots  in  the 
Knjjlish  caj)ital.  On  tlic  accession  of 
•lames,  his  Northern  subjects  naturally 
flocked  to  tlie  seat  of  Government.  Their 
n\iinl)erv  i\)croased  so  rapidly,  that  in  Feb- 
ruary Iti'.K),  it  vas  dcljateil  in  Parliaif.ent 
wiietlier  they  shoidd  be  admitted  to  the  ben- 
efit of  naturalization.  In  the  Commons, 
14th  Fel).  exactly  217  years  ago  (what 
changes  have  since   taken  place  I  ! !)   ''  Mr. 


Gazette,  A  p.)] 

a  satire  levelled  against  the  numerou> 
train  of  Scotch  adventurers  who  emi- 
grated to  England  in  the  reign  of  James 

Fuller  began  the  debate.  The  principal 
grounds  of  his  argument  were,  '  That  God 
had  made  people  fit  for  every  country  ; 
some  for  a  cold,  some  for  a  hot  climate  ; 
and  those  several  countries  he  had  adapted 
to  their  several  natures  and  qualities.  All 
grounds  are  not  fit  for  one  kind  of  grain  ; 
but  some  for  oats,  some  for  wheat,  kc. 
Suppose  one  man  is  owner  of  two  pastures, 
with  one  hedge  to  divide  them,  the  one  pas- 
ture bare,  the  other  fertile  and  good.  A 
wise  owner  will  not  pull  down  the  hedge, 
but  make  gates  to  let  the  cattle  in  and  out 
at  pleasure  ;  otherwise  they  will  rush  in  in 
multitudes,  and  much  against  their  will  re- 
turn. That  the  Union  was  no  more  than 
two  arms  af  one  body.  But  before  they  be 
admitted,  it  is  proper  to  consider  what  place 
and  room  we  have  for  thcin.  Look  into 
the  Universities  ;  there  you  will  find  many 
of  our  own  very  worthy  men  not  preferred. 
Our  English  merchants  adventure  ;  they  go 
to  sea  with  great  vessels,  freighted  at  a 
great  charge  ;  the  others  with  little  vessels 
at  a  small  charge.  The  Scotch  carry  their 
wares  in  other  countries  up  and  down  in 
packs  ;  and  by  these  means  have  taken 
away  all  the  trade  from  Dieppe  already. 
Our  traders  are  too  many  already,  and 
there  are  impositions  upon  the  English, 
from  which  the  Scotch  are  discharged. 
The  navy  of  Scotland  is  so  weak  as  to  be 
in  7niserecordium  with  the  meanest  force. 
The  care  of  a  sovereign  prince  is,  that  his 
subjects  live  under  him  '  honeste,ture,  pa- 
cijice  et  jncunde.'  That  country  is  misera- 
ble where  the  greatest  men  are  exceeding 
rich,  the  poor  men  exceeding  poor,  and  no 
mean,  no  proportion  between  both.  Ten- 
ants of  two  Manors  ;  whereof  the  one  has 
woods,  fisheries,  liberties,  commons  of  es- 
torvcrs,  &tc. — the  other,  a  bare  common, 
without  profit  ;  only  a  little  tu!  for  the  like. 
The  owner  maketh  a  grant,  that  the  tenants 
of  this  shall  be  participants  of  the  profits 
Lc.  of  the  former.  This  beareth  some 
shew  of  equity,  but  is  plain  w  rong,  and  the 
grant  void.  The  king  cannot  make  a  sin- 
gle village  in  one,  to  be  parcel  of  another 
county.  He  cannot  make  a  parcel  of  one 
kingdom  parcel  of  another,  being  distinct 
kingdoms.  If  king  Philip  of  Spain  had 
had  a  son  by  queen  Mary,  he  would  hav 
been  king  of  Spain,  Sicily,  k.c.  Was  it 
proper  to  naturalize  those  subjects  ?  It  can- 
not be  good  to  mingle  two  swarms  of  bec>; 
under  one  hive  on  the  sudden.  When  tin 
.lews  were  in  captivity,  and  were  moved  to 
mirth,  and  sing  songs,  they  could  not  forget 
Jerusalem.     '  Let    their  right   hand  forget 
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the  first,  in  the  full  expectation  of  being 
distinguished  by  the  particular  favour 
and  patronage  of  their  native  sovereign. 
So  much,  indeed, was  the  king  annoyed 
by  these  supplicants,  that  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  dated  lOth  May,  iGlG, 
stating,  that  the  daily  resort  of  idle  per- 
sons, of  base  sort  and  condition,  was 
not  only  very  unpleasant  and  offensive 
to  his  majesty,  since  he  was  daily  im- 
portuned with  their  suits  and  begging, 
and  his  royal  court  almost  filled  with 
them,  (they  being,  in  the  conceit  of  all 
beholders,  but  '  idle  rascals  and  poor 
miserable  bodies,')  but  their  country 
was  heavily  disgraced  by  it,  and  many 
slanderous    imputations   given   out  a- 


their  left,'  &,c.  And  when  Abraham  and 
Lot  were  brethren,  Abraham  said,  '  Go  thou 
to  the  right  band,  and  I  will  go  to  the  left,' 
&.C.  So  they  divided,  and  either  took  that 
part  which  was  fittest  for  him.' 

"  Mr.  Wentworth  and  Mr.  Moore  follow- 
ed, and  though  they  did  not  object  entirely 
to  the  naturalization  of  the  Scots,  '  yet,' 
said  they,  '  if  we  naturalize  them,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  many  cautions  ;  cautions 
for  ecclesiastical  promotions,  cautions  for 
our  lands  and  for  our  trade.' 

"Sir  Francis  (afterwards  Lord)  Bacon, 
spoke  at  great  length  and  with  great  abil- 
ity, in  favour  of  the  naturalization  of  the 
Scots,  not  so  much  on  legal  grounds,  but  as 
a  matter  of  convenience  ;  and  as  a  '  sign 
to  all  the  world  of  our  love  towards  them, 
and  agreement  with  them.' 

"  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  one  member  was  committed  to  the 
tower  for  making  some  severe  reflections 
on  the  Scots  :  this  was  Sir  Christopher  Pig- 
gott,  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of 
Buckingham.  Speaking  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion, he  said,  '  Let  us  not  join  murderers, 
thieves,  and  the  roguish  Scots,  with  the 
well  deserving  Scots.  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  them  as  between  a  judge 
and  a  thief  He  would  speak  his  conscience, 
without  flattery  of  any  creature  whatsoever. 
They  have  not  suffered  above  two  kings  to 
die  in  their  beds  these  two  Uundred  years. 
Our  king  James  hath  hardly  escaped  them  ; 
they  have  attempted  him.*  Now  he  is  come 
from  among  them,  let  us  free  him  from  such 
attempts  hereafter.'  Although  this  speech 
excited  much  surprise  in  the  house,  yet  it 
passed  without  censure,  until,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  message  from  the  king,  blaming 
the  neglect  of  the  house.  Sir  Christopher 
Piggot  was  expelled  the  house  and  commit- 
ted to  the  tower,  where  he  rem.ained  some 
tii'-.e." 

*  Alluding  to  the  Cowrie's  conspiiacy. 


gainst  the  same,  as  if  there  were  no  per- 
sons '  of  good  rank,  comeliness,or  cred- 
it, within  it ;"'  therefore  it  was  ordered, 
that  no  captains  of  ships  should  trans- 
port any  passenger  to  England  without 
license  of  the  Privy  Council. 

"  The  following  song  of  '  Jockie  is 
growne  a  Gentleman,'  is  not  only  hu- 
morous, but  gives  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  national  prejudices,  as  well  as  the 
costume  of  our  ancestors. 

Well  met,  Jockie,  whither  away  ? 
Shall  we  two  have  a  word  or  tway  ? 
Thou  wast  so  lousie  the  other  day. 
How  the  devil  comes  you  so  gay  ? 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  by  sweet  St.  Ann, 

Jockie  is  growne  a  gentleman. 

Thy  shoes,  that  thou  wor'st  when  thou  went'st  to  plow , 
Were  made  of  the  hide  of  a  Scottish  cow. 
They'll  turn'd  to  Spanish  leatbernow, 
Bedeckt  with  roses  I  know  not  how. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  &c. 

Thy  stocking  j,  that  were  of  northern  blew, 
That  cost  no:  twelve-pence  when  they  were  new. 
Are  turn'd  into  a  silken  hue. 
Most  gloriously  to  all  men's  view. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  &c. 

Thy  belt,  that  was  made  of  a  white  leather  thong, 
Which  thou  and  thy  father  wore  so  long. 
Are  turned  to  hangers  of  velvet  strong. 
With  gold  and  pearle  enibroider'd  among. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  &c. 

Thy  garters,  that  were  of  Spanish  saj-. 
Which  from  the  taylor's  thou  stol'st  away. 
Are  now  quite  tum'd  to  silk,  they  say, 
With  great  broad  laces  fayre  and  gay. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  &c. 

Thy  doublet  and  breech,  that  were  so  playne, 
On  which  a  louse  could  scarce  remayne. 
Are  turn'd  to  a  sattin  God-a-mercy  trayne. 
That  thou  by  begging  couldst  this  obtayne  I 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  &c. 

Thy  cloake,  which  was  made  of  a  home-spun  thread, 
Which  thou  wast  wont  tofling  on  thy  bed. 
Is  turned  into  askariet  red. 
With  golden  laces  about  thee  spread. 
Ha,  ha,  ha, Sec. 

Thy  bonnet  of  blew,  which  thou  wor'st  hither, 
To  kce])  thy  skonce  from  wind  and  weather, 
Is  throwneaway  the  devil  knows  whither, 
And  turn'd  to  a  bever  hat  and  feather. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  &c. 

Westminster-hall  was  cover'd  with  lead, 
And  so  was  St.  John  many  a  day  ; 
The  Scotchmen  have  begg'd  it  to  buy  them  bread  ; 
The  devil  take  all  such  Jockies  away. 
Ha,  ha, ha,  &c. 
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DIFFEREM  THOUGHTS; 

Suggested  b,/  a  Picture  by  G.  S.  Xewton* 
JVo.  1(5,  in  lUe  Jirithk  Gallery,  and  rep- 
resenting  a  Girl  looking  at  her  Lovers 
Miniature. 

■\Vliich  it  the  truest  reading  of  thy  look  ? 
JUST  one  look  before  I  sleep, 
Just  one  partinc  glance,  to  keep 
On  mr  heart  and  on  my  brain 
Every  line  and  feature  plain, 
In  sweet  hopes  that  they  may  be 
Present  in  those  dreams  to  me. 
Which  the  gentle  night-hour  brings 
Ever  on  her  starry  wings. 
I  have  heard  the  deep  tolled  chime 
Of  the  moonlight  vesper  time- 
Scarcely  seems  one  hour-glass  nin, 
Since  beneath  the  setting  sun 
Hill  and  vale  were  red,  and  I, 
And  Otoi'e  looked  upon  the  sky, 
And  said,  or  ere  the  grapes,  which  now 
Shone  green  gems  in  the  sunset  glow, 
Jlight  darken,  that  we  two  should  be 
Linked  in  gentlest  unity  ; 
And  the  soft  twilight  came  on 
Ere  our  pleasant  words  were  done ; 
Stars  were  glancing  overhead 
When  our  last '  Good  night !'  was  said  .■ 
Since,  I've  sat  and  watched  this  brow 
CNot  so  beautiful  as  thou, 
Yet  thy  shadow)  in  Uie  light 
Of  the  fair  moon.    Now,  Good  night ! 
By  the  dawn-blush  I  must  wake, 
Olave,  if  but  for  thy  sake  : 
"We  have  flowers  to  plant  and  cull,— 
Our  home  must  be  beautiful ; 
Waking.  I  must  dream  no  more, 
Night  has  lovelier  dreams  in  store, 
Picture  dear,  farewell  to  thee, 
Be  tkine  image  left  with  me  ; 


Yes,  every  lineament  of  thine 

Full  well,  the  painter's  skill  hath  given  ; 
That  forehead  the  proud  spirit's  shrine, 

The  lightning  of  that  eye's  dark  heaven. 

Yes,  here  at  least  thou  art  the  same 
As  once  thou  wert  in  years  departed. 

When  truth  and  love  shone  o'er  thy  name, 
Or  ere  I  knew  thee  cold,  false  hearted  ! 

How  many  a  dark  and  bitter  thought 
These  pictured  features  now  awaken  ! 

There  is  no  balm  by  memory  brought, 
To  hopes  betrayed,  to  hearts  forsaken. 

Those  whose  life's  Summer-path  hath  been 
A  fairy  round  of  light  and  pleasure, 

Jlay  well  recall  each  vanished  scene— 
To  them  remembiance  is  a  treasure  ; 

But  those  whose  year  has  only  known 
The  clouds,  the  coldness  of  Dicembcr, 

Why  should  they  pause  on  momi  nts  gone  i 
'Tis  searing  wounds  w  hen  they  remember. 

[•  /in  American  artist.'] 


Drear  was  the  hour  of  youth  to  mc, 
My  hopes  were  stars  that  fell  when  lighteit ; 

But  one  sweet  dream  still  clung  to  Thee, 
My  first,  my  best,  my  last,  my  brightest. 

Would  I  could  live  that  time  again. 
When  life  was  but  a  void  without  thee ! 

To  me  'twere  worth  an  age  of  pain 
'I"o  feel  once  mare  I  did  not  doubt  thee. 

But,  like  this  picture-frame,  thy  heart 

Is  but  a  gilded  toy,  concealing 
A  darker  and  a  meaner  part, 

Bright  coloured,  but  cold  and  unfeeling  t 

Farewell  to  love  fur  ever  past. 

Farewell  to  the  dear  hopes  tliat  leave  rae ! 
I'd  almostjCould  that  bid  them  last. 

Wish  that  thou  couldst  again  deceive  me ! 


I  must  turn  from  this  idol :   I  am  kneeling 

With  vows  and  homage  only  made  for  heaven  ; 

I  must  turn  fiomthis  idol.    I  have  been 

Like  to  a  child  who  plays  with  poisoned  arrows, 

And  then  is  wounded  by  them.    I  have  yielded, 

Foolishly,  fondly  yielded,  to  the  love 

Which  is  a  curse  and  sickness  to  me  now. 

I  am  as  one  who  sleeps  beneath  the  power 

Of  some  wild  dream  :  hopes,  fears.and  burning  throbs 

Of  strange  delight,  dizzy  anxieties. 

And  looks  and  words  dwell  tjpon  overmuch. 

Fill  up  my  feverish  circle  of  existence. 

My  spint  wanders  wildly  :  all  in  vain  .' 

I  would  bring  order  to  my  troubled  thoughts  ; 

Like  autumn  leaves  scattered  by  driving  gales. 

They  wander  round.    Once  my  heart's  sleep  was 

calm 
As  a  young  bird's  beneath  its  parent  wing; 
That  quiet  is  no  more  !    for  Love  hath  breathed 
Upon  my  heart,  and  with  hira  came  a  train 
Of  visionary  things  :— impatient  hope. 
Sickening  of  its  own  vanity  ;  and  more 
Than  all,  concealment  preys  upon  me;  life 
But  animate  with  emotion,  which  must  yet 
Be  hidden  fire.    Oh,  I  must,  I  must 
Turn  from  this  idol  !    Our  love  is  forbidden— 

You  areabsve  me, and  in  loving  you 

Oh  God  !  I  dare  not  think  to  what  that  leads  : 

I  dare  not  think  on  all   I  have  been  told 

Of  all  man's  cruelty  to  woman— how 

He  will  soothe,  flatter,  vow,  till  he  bus  won. 

And  then  repay  her  confidence  with  ruin. 

Leaving  hertrusting  heart  a  desolate  place. 

Herself  an  outcast  with  nn  unwept  grave, 

Perliaps  unhallowed  too— her  last  long  refugpi 

I've  more  than  loved,— oh  I  have  worshipped  jou.; 

I  have  thought,  spoken,  dreamt  of  you  alone. 

And  deep  has  been  my  misery  !  my  cheek 

Has  burnt  even  to  pain  when  you  were  named  ; 

1  have  sat  hours  thinking  o'er  your  last  words, 

Have  sought  my  couch  for  solitude,  not  sleep, 

And  wept,  I  only  know  how  bitterly. 

I  have  no  joy  in  pleasure:   all  I  took 

A  pride  in,  once,  has  lost  its  interest  now  ; 

I'lie  days  I  see  you  not,  to  nie  are  blanks. 

And  yet  I  shrink  from  meeting  you  1    I  have 

Jnsulted  heaven  with  prayers  (prayers  not   to  lo\« 

you,) 
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And  then  have  trembled  lest  they  should  be  heard. 

1  must  for^t  all  this  :  the  veins  that  throb 

In  agony  will  surely  learn  from  time 

Aealraand  quiet  pulse;  yet  I  will  own, 

Thou(jh  woman's  weakness  is  in  the  confession, 

1  never  could  have  nerved  my  soul  to  this, 

But  that  I  know  you  wavering  and  weak. 

Passionate,  but  unsteady  i  born  to  win 

Hearts,  but  not  to  keep  them.     Tell  me  not  you  love 

Intensely,  wholly,  well,  as  I  have  done. 

But  oh,  farewell,  farewell !    I  give  thy  portrait 

To  the  red  flames,— it  is  a  sacrifice 

On  which  I  swear  forgetfulness  1  L.E.  L. 


Portrait  of  a  Girl  in  the  British  Gallery, 

by  T.  Sleicardson. 

I  do  but  give  faint  utterance  to  the  thoughts 

That  curl«d  her  coral  lip,  and  filled  her  eyes 

With  laug-liing  malice. 

In  truth,  dear  Love,  'twas  a  fitting  gift 

The  gift  which  you  gave  to  me  : 
A  spring-flower  wreath,  whose  short  sweet  life 

Is  like  love's  life  to  thee. 

You  are  a  gay  and  gallant  love. 

The  wooer  that  woman  likes  best, 
With  a  heart  that  roves  like  that  eastern  bird 

Whose  pinions  are  never  at  rest. 

Never  was  lover  more  suited  tome  ; 

My  heart  is  yet  lighter  than  thine  ; 
Did  it  change  like  the  vane  with  each  wind  that 
blows, 

It  could  not  change  oftener  than  mine. 

Some  Cupids  have  wings  of  the  butterfly's  plume, 
While  some  have  the  wings  of  the  dove  ; 

The  first  is  the  Cupid  most  fitting  for  me— 
I  could  not  wear  the  willow  for  love. 

I  care  not  for  falsehood,  I  can  be  false  too  ; 

Lose  one  love,  there  are  others  in  plenty  ; 
And  if  that  my  lover  should  dare  break  one  vow, 

To  punish  him  I  can  break  twenty,         L.  E.  L. 


THE    CRUSADEK. 

He  i«  come  from  the  land  of  the  sword  and  shrine, 
From  the  sainted  battles  of  Palestine  ; 
The  snow-plumes  wave  o'er  his  victor  crest, 
Like  a  glory  the  red  cross  hangs  at  his  breast. 
His  courser  is  black  as  black  can  be, 
Save  the  brow  star  white  as  the  foam  of  the  sea, 
And  he  wears  a  scarf  ef  'broidery  rare. 
The  last  love  gift  of  his  lady  fair : 
It  bore  for  device  a  cross  and  a  dove, 
And  the  words  "  I  am  vowed  to  ray  God  and   mv  ' 
love !"' 

He  comes  not  back  the  same  that  he  Avent, 

For  his  sword  has  been  tried,  and  his  strength  haj 

been  spent ; 
His  golden  hair  has  a  deeper  brown. 
And  his  brow  has  caught  a  darker  frown 
And  his  lip  hath  lost  its  boyish  red. 
And  the  shade  of  the  south  o'er  his  check  is  spread  ; 
But  stately  his  step,  and  his  bearing  high, 
And  wild  the  light  of  his  fiery  eye  ; 
And  proud  in  the  lists  were  the  maiden  bright 
AV'ho  might  claim  the  Knight  of  the  Cross  for  h.?r 

l^night. 


But  he  rides  for  the  home  he  has  pined  to  see, 
In  the  court,  in  the  camp,  in  captivity. 

He  reached  the  castle, — the  gate  was  thrown 
Open  and  wide,  but  he  stood  there  alone; 
He  entered  the  door,— his  own  step  wasall 
That  echoed  within  the  deserted  hall  ; 
He  stood  on  the  roof  of  the  ancient  lower, 
And  for  banner  there  waved  one  pale  wall-flower  ; 
And  for  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  sound  of  the  horn, 
Came  tlic  scream  of   the  owl  ou   the  night  wind 

borne  : 
And  the  turrets  were  falling, the  vassals  were  flown 
And  the  bat  ruled  the  halls  he  had  thought  his  own. 
His  heart  throbbed  high  :  oh,  never  again 
Might  he  sooth  with  sweet  thoughts  his  spirit's  pain. 
He  never  might  think  on  his  boyish  years 
Till  his  eyes  grew  dim  with  those  sweet  warm  tears 
Which  hope  and  memory  shed  when  they  meet. 
The  grave  of  his  kindred  was  at  his  feel. 
He  stood  alone,  the  last  of  his  race. 
With  the  cold  wide  world  for  his  dwelling  place. 
The  home  of  his  fathers  gone  to  decay,— 
All  but  their  memory  was  pass'd  away; 
No  one  to  welcome,  no  one  to  share 
The  laurel  he  no  more  was  proud  to  wear : 
He  came  in  the  pride  of  his  war  success 
But  to  weep  o'er  very  desolateness. 
They  pointed  him  to  a  barren  plain 
Where  his  father,  hisbiothers,  his  kinsman  were  slain. 
They  showed  him  the  lowly  grave,  where  slept 
The  maiden  whose  scarf  he  so  truly  had  kept  ; 
But  they  could  not  show  him  one  living  thing 
To  which  his  withered  heart  could  cling. 

Amid  the  warriors  of  Palestine 
Is  one,  the  first  in  the  battle  line  ; 
It  is  not  for  glory  he  seeks  the  field, 
For  a  blasted  tree  is  upon  his  shield, 
And  the  motto  he  bears,  is  "  I  fight  for  a  crave  :" 
He  found  it— that  Warrior  has  died  with  the  brave  ^ 

L.  E.  1.. 


THE    ROSE. 

Nursed  by  the  zephyr's  balmy  sighs 
And  cherished  by  the  tears  of  morn; 

Oh,  queen  offlowers  !  awake!  arise  I 
Oh  haste,  delicious  rose,  be  born  I 

Unheeding  wish  !  no— yet  awhile, 
Be  yet  awhile  thy  dawn  delayed  ; 

Since  the  same  hour  that  sees  thee  smile 
In  orient  bloom,  shall  see  thee  fade. 

Themira  thus,  an  opening  flower, 
Afust  withering  droop  at  fate's  decree ; 

Like  her  thou  blaom'st  thy  little  hour, 
And  she,  alat  !  must  fade  like  thee. 

Yet  go,  and  on  her  bosom  die  ; 

At  oiuc,  blest  rose :  tlvj  throne  avd  tomfj  , 
While  envious  heaves  my  secret  sigh 

'l"o  share  with  thee  so  sweet  a  doom. 

Love  shall  thy  graceful  bent  advise, 
Thy  blushing,  trera'lous  leaves  reveal; 

Go,  bright,  yet  hurtless,  charm  her  eyes; 
Go,  deck  her  bosom,  not  conceal. 

Should  some  bold  hand  invade  thee  there. 
From  L»ve's  asylum  rudely  torn  ; 

Oil,  Rose!  a  lover's  vengeance  bear  ; 
And  let  mv  rival  feel  ihv  thorn. 
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FOURTH   OP    JLNE. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  annual  pro- 
cession of  mail  coaclifs  is  a  pleasing, 
and,   considered  in  relation  to  tlie  ex- 
tent of  friendly  and  commercial  inter- 
course promoted  by  these  conveyances, 
a  highly  interesting  sight.     Previous  to 
the  year   1784,  letters  were  conveyed 
from  the  metropolis  to  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  and  vice  versa,  by  carts 
with   a  single   horse  to  each,    or  by 
boys  on  horseback  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  many  robberies  were  committed, 
delays  occasioned,  and  losses  sustained. 
John  Palmer  Esq.   afterwards  Comp- 
troller-General of  the  Post  Office,  de- 
vised a   new   plan,    which  he   recom- 
mended to  government,  as   calculated 
to  increase  the  revenue,  accommodate 
the  public,  and  be  highly  advantageous 
to  all   parties.     His    proposal  was  ac- 
ceded  to,    and  the  inventor  has   been 
rewarded  with   a  large  annual  income. 
His  plan  was  to  provide  a  certain  num- 
ber of  coaches,  of  light   construction, 
each  to  be  adapted  to  carry  the  various 
bags  or  packets  of  letters,    which  were 
destined   for  a  particular   part  of  the 
country,  or  line  of  road.  All  the  coach- 
es were  to  leave  London,  precisely  at 
eight  o'clock    in   the  evening,   and   to 
arrive  at   and  leave  certain  post  towns 
at  specific  times.   Each  coach  is  drawn 
by   four  horses,  travels  at  the  rate  of 
eight  miles  an  hour,  including  the  time 
allowed  for  changing  horses.  &c. ;  and 
is  provided  with  a  coachman,  a  guard 
with   fire-arms,  and  allowed  to  carry 
four  passengers  inside,  and  two  outside. 
The  systematic  regularity,  punctuality, 
superior  safety,  and  expedition  of  the 
mail  coaches   of  England,    which   are 
computed  to  run  above   13,000  miles 
daily,   render   them  peculiarly  eligible 
and   convenient    for    travellers.     The 
property   and   profits  of  the  post,   or 
conveyance  of  letters  are  vested  in  gov- 
ernment, which  contracts  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  coaches  for  the  carriage  of 
the  mail ;    but  these  proprietors  derive 
their  chief  profit  from  the  fare  of  pas- 
sengers, and  carriage   of  small    pack- 
ets.    It  is   similar  in  Ireland. 

The    English    Post   Office,    whence 
the  mails  regularly  start  every  evening 


(Sundays  excepted)  is  managed  by 
two  post-masters  general,  with  an  an- 
nual salary  of  5000/.  a  year,  who  have 
under  them  many  other  officers  of  their 
own  appointing:  as  the  secretary  and 
resident  surveyor,  assistant  secre- 
tary, two  chief  clerks  of  the  first  and 
second  branch,  with  subordinate  senior 
and  junior  clerks  and  surveyors ;  re- 
ceiver-general, with  a  salary  of  800/  a 
year  ;  claief  clerk  500/  a  year  and  six 
subordinate  clerks;  accomptant-gene- 
ral,  whose  salary  is  700/  a  year ;  his 
deputy  at  500/.  a  year  ;  and  six  clerks, 
surveyor,  and  superintendant  of  mail 
coaches,  at  700/.  a  year  ;  two  assist- 
ants, and  three  clerks  ;  the  inspector 
of  the  mis-sent  and  dead  letters,  with 
assistant  and  clerks ;  solicitor  to  the 
post-office ;  superintending  president 
of  the  inland  office,  with  three  presi- 
dents and  vice-presidents  ;  six  clerks 
of  the  roads  ;  two  senior  clerks  and 
assistants;  twenty-one  sorters;  twen- 
ty-four junior  sorters  ;  four  probation- 
ary sorters ;  four  window-men  ;  four 
inspectors  of  franks;  three  clerks  to 
the  superintending  president ;  superin- 
tendant of  letters,  bill  clerk,  clerks, 
and  messengers  ;  and  his  deputy  and 
assistants ;  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  letter  carriers  ;  besides  officers  and 
clerks  for  bye  and  cross-road,  ship,  and 
foreign  letters. 

THE    LADY    ISABELLA. 

The  lady  Isabella  was  born  in  Italy, 
sprung  from  a  noble  family  in  the  city 
of  Florence  :  she  was  put  into  a  nunne- 
ry at  twelve  years  of  age,  in  order  to 
take  the  veil ;  but  a  posture-master  un- 
luckily came  to  that  city,  gained  her  af- 
fections and  found  means  to  carry  her 
off,  and  married  her ;  instructed  her  in 
his  unseemly  dangerous  employment, 
and  brought  her  to  England  ;  where 
lady  Isabella  was  greatly  admired  for 
her  postures  and  feats  of  activity.  The 
last  and  fatal  time  of  her  performance, 
she  was  eight  months  gone  with  child  ; 
but  the  covetous  husband  loved  money 
so  well,  as  it  is  reported,  that  he  would 
not  allow  her  the  necessary  repose  re- 
quired in  her  condition  ;  so  that  in  one 
of  her  dances  on  a  slack  rope,  she  fell 
on  to  the  stage,  where  the  mother  and 
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infant,  newly'born  with  the  force  of  the 
fall,  expired  in  a  moment, — fatal  catas- 
trophe ! — in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
her  age.  This  was  the  rimning  ac- 
count of  the  poor  lady  Isabella,  after 
her  death,  whose  end  was  much  lamen- 
ted :  for,  notwithstanding  her  disreputa- 
ble employment,  she  was  esteemed  as 
a  woman  of  strict  virtue. 

The  author  of  Waverley  may  have 
formed  some  of  the  outlines  of  •'•  Fenel- 
la''  from  the  unhappy  fate  of  this  lady. 

MARRIAGE  IN  LAPLAND. 

Tt  is  death  in  Lapland  to  marry  a 
maid  without  the  consent  of  her  parents 
or  friends.  When  a  young  man  has 
formed  an  attachment  to  a  female,  the 
fashion  is  to  appoint  their  friends  to 
meet  to  behold  the  two  young  parties 
run  a  race  together.  The  maid  is  al- 
lowed in  starting  the  advantage  of  a 
third  part  of  the  race,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible, except  willing  of  herself,  that 
she  should  be  overtaken.  If  the  maid 
over-run  her  suitor,  the  matter  is  end- 
ed ;  he  must  never  have  her,  it  being 
penal  for  the  man  to  renew  the  motion 
of  marriage.  But  if  the  virgin  has  an 
affection  for  him,  though  at  the  first 
she  runs  hard  to  try  the  truth  of  his 
love,  she  will  (without  Atalanta's  gold- 
en balls  to  retard  her  speed)  pretend 
some  casualty,  and  make  a  voluntary 
halt  before  she  cometh  to  the  mark  or 
end  of  the  race.  Thus  none  are  com- 
pelled to  marry  against  their  own  wills  ; 
and  this  is  the  cause,  that  in  this  poor 
country,  the  married  people  are  richer 
in  their  own  contentment  than  in  other 
lands,  where  so  many  forced  matches 
make  feigned  love,  and  cause  real  un- 
happiness. 

MUSIC. 

On  Tuesday,  Mar.  4,  the  Lecture  on 
National  and  Scientific  Music  was  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.Crotch  in  the  London  Insti- 
tution. It  is  alike  from  the  excellency 
of  the  Science  itself  and  the  merit  of 
the  Professor,  that  we  feel  unabated 
delight  in  his  progress.  On  former  oc- 
casions the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
National  Music  has  been  discussed  : — 
it  was  now  his  province  to  consider 
Scientific  Music.  This,  for  several 
reasons  which  were  stated,  he  conclu- 
ded to  be  on  the  decline,  whether  con- 
sidered with   reference  to  its  division 


into  Ancient  and  Modern — into  the 
Church,  Oratorio,  Opera,  Concert,  and 
Chamber  styles — into  Sacred  and  Se- 
cular— into  Vocal  and  Instrumental  — 
or  into  the  Sublime,  Beautiful,  and  Or- 
namental styles.  This  general  state- 
ment was  elucidated  by  remarks  on  the 
Oratorio  of  Solomon  by  the  immortal 
Handel,  &  by  the  performance  of  some 
of  its  Overtures,  Chorusses,  and  Songs. 
The  merit  of  Handel  as  a  Compo- 
ser, whether  considered  absolutely  or 
comparatively,  is  pre-eminent  and  un- 
rivalled : 

"  Strong  in  new  arras,  1o.  giant  Handel  stands, 
Like  bold  Briareus,  with  an  hundred  hands  : 
To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  the  soul  he  comes, 
And  Jove's  own  thundei-s  follow  Mars's  drums." 

Imitative  Music  is  capable  of  much 
diversity,  and  has  been  carried  to  great 
perfection.  Of  this,  the  specimen  given 
in  the  present  Lecture  furnished  us 
with  most  convincing  evidence.  Rous- 
seau says,  "  The  Musician  will  not  on- 
ly agitate  the  sea,  animate  the  flame  of 
a  conflagration,  make  rivulets  flow,  the 
rain  fall,  and  torrents  swell,  but  he  will 
paint  the  horrors  of  a  boundless  desert, 
calm  the  tempest,  and  render  the  air 
tranquil  and  serene.  He  will  not  di- 
rectly represent  things,  but  excite  in 
the  soul  tlie  same  movement  which  we 
feel  in  seeing  them." 

Diodorus  Siculus  has  recorded  that 
the  study  of  Music  in  Egypt  was  con- 
fined to  the  pri^?sthood,who  used  it  only 
in  religious  and  solemn  ceremonies.  It 
was  esteemed  sacred,  and  forbidden  to 
be  employed  on  light  or  common  occa- 
sions, and  all  innovation  in  it  was  strict- 
ly prohibited.  It  is  now  happily  free 
as  the  air,  which  gives  one  species  of  it 
life  and  animEtlion,  from  all  such  re- 
straint and  limitation  ;  and  is  alike  the 
favourite  guest  of  the  rich  and  poor, 
the  aged  and  young.  It  is  reported  to 
have  been  efficacious  in  removing  seve- 
ral dangerous  diseases.  Zenocrates  is 
recorded  to  have  cured  madness  by  its 
power  and  charms.  If  medicine  must 
be  administered  to  the  mind,  or  resto- 
rative cordials  poured  into  the  heart,  it 
furnishes  us  with  a  most  grateful  me- 
dium of  obtaining  relief  from  distress 
and  sorrow. 

Orpheus  and  Amphion  are  said  to 
have  drawn  wild  beasts  ai'tcr  them  ;  to 
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have  made  tlie  trees  and  stones  dance 
to  tlie  tunes  oftlieir  harps,  and  brought 
them  together  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  regular  wall  and  inclose  a  great 
city.  Could  the  modern  practitioners 
of  this  Science,  by  their  strains  and 
airs,  subdue  the  ferocity  oi  the  igno- 
rant, the  selfish,  and  the  interested  hu- 
man half-tamed  part  of  our  species, 
and  reduce  them  to  the  urbanities  and 
charities  of  life,  it  might  well  become 
the  subject  of  the  gravest  legislative 
consideration  to  patronize  their  Col- 
lege, and  aid  their  eflbrts  by  every  pos- 
sible encouragement,  as  the  best  means 
of  promoting  civilization  and  maintain- 
ing order. 

BEES. 

It   is  not  known,  perhaps,  to   ma- 
ny of  our  readers,  that  in  some  parts  of 
Great   Brhain  the   hcc   is     considered 
by  the  superstitious  and  the  ignorant  to 
have  a  presiding  faery  or  demon,  called 
Broumei/.     In  some  places,  the  assist- 
ance of  Browney  is  still  invoked,  when 
the  bees  begin  to  swarm  ;  and,  in   con- 
junction with  the  tinkling  of  a    pestle 
and  mortar,  it  is  believed  they  will  be 
induced  to  pitch   in  the  vicinity  of  the 
parent  hive.     In  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  the  character  of  Brown- 
ey is  well  known.     He  is  supposed  to 
be  a  kind  of  benevolent  demon,   than 
whom  a  spirit  less  impure  fell  not  from 
heaven.     He  is  presumed  to  befriend 
the  human  race,  to  assist  them  in  their 
labours,  to  promote  their  interests,  nev- 
er to  do  any  one  the  least  harm,  and  to 
preside  over  the  bees.    His  form,  when 
visible,  bears  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  bear  ;  his  hair  is  long  and  shaggy, 
his  legs  are  short,   and  his  aspect  pre- 
sents a  melancholy  gloom.     Sometimes 
he  has  been  reported  to  speak  ;  but  his 
language  is  always  that  of  pathetic  sor- 
row.    This  Browney  is  still  invoked  in 
Cornwall  on  the  swarming  of  bees,   by 
the  constant    repetition   of  his  name ; 
and  the   reiteration  (observes  a  recent 
historian  of  Cornwall)  continues  until 
'  they  gently  circling  on   a  bough  de- 
scend.'    But  it  is  probable,  that   those 
who  invoke  Browney,    know  in   gene- 
ral   very   little   of  the   import  of  their 
charm.      They      generally      suppose 
Brownev  to  be   the  conmion  name  of 
bees,  because   the  term  coincides  with 
their  colour  :  and.  on  a  kind  of  instinc- 


tive presumption,  that  English  bees 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  they  are  supposed  to  pitch 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
person  who  thus  addresses  them  by 
name.  In  the  same  county,  it  is  con- 
sidered that,  if  bees  be  removed  on  any 
day  but  Good  Friday,  it  will  insure 
their  death. 

LONfiKVITV. 

Among  the  males  who  died  in  Rus- 
sia in  1S20,  (the  ages  of  the  females 
are  not  stated,) 

807  had  attained  an  age  of  above  100  years 
301 105     „ 

143 no    ,, 

78 115     „ 

41 120     „ 

14 125     „ 

7 130     „ 

4 135     ,, 

1  .         -         -      between  140  and  145 

The  remarkable  phenomenan  of  a  fall  of 
snow  in  Jamaica,  occurred  at  Anotto  Bay,  on 
the  15th  December.  The  flakes  fell  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  earth,  where  they  recoiled 
a  little  upwards  from  the  heat  of  its  evapora- 
tion, and  dissolved  into  liquid  drops. 
GREECE    AND    TURKEY. 

The  following  is  the  population  of  Greece. 

Morea 400,000 

Northern  or  Middle  Greece  -  250,000 
Mitylene         -         -         -         -  20,000 

Scio  before  the  massacre        -  110,000 

Tino 15,000 

Andro 12,000 

]\a.xos 10,000 

Paros 2,000 

Nio         -         .         -         -         -         -      3,000 

Milo 5,000 

Santorini         .         -         -         -  12,0tK> 

Sanios 20,000 

Hvdria 25,000 

Spezzia 10,000 

Crete 120,000 

Smaller  isles  -  -  -  -  10,(HH> 
Insurgents  from  other  countries  150,000 
Fugitives,  fcc.         -         -         -  100,000 


Total  1,269,500 
Thus  these  brave  people  do  not  amount 
to  one  fourth  of  the  number  in  the  United 
States  of  Amciica  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
sisting the  oppression  of  themother  country, 
and  yet  abandoned  by  the  Christian  part  of 
Europe,  they  have  for  two  years  resisted 
the  numerous  and  ferocious  armies  of  Tur- 
key, and  have  displayed  a  heroism  worthy 
of  their  great  name  in  ancient  history. 
NEW  \VORK.S. 
Ada  Reis,  a  talc,  3  vols. — Illustiations  of 
the  Sketch  Book  and  Knickerbocker's  New- 
York. — Somatopsychonoologia,  1  vol.8vo.-»- 
On  the  rieasuresof  Reliijion,  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Hurder. — Kssays  descriptive  and  moral  ; 
or  Scenes  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  andFrancc. 
B>-  an  American. 
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EXAGGERATION  AND  MATTER-OF-FACT  PEOPLE. 

(Lond.  ISlQg.) 


rWlHE  truth  should  be  spoken  un- 
-■-  doubtedly,  and  always  spoken — 
that  is,  when  we  do  speak.  Silence 
may  be  a  lie,  under  circumstances  ; 
but  ordinary  moralists  will  scarcely 
think  it  cognizable  under  the  head  of 
"  telling  lies."  Not  to  perplex  myself 
with  fine  distinctions,  how  few  there 
are  of  those  who  open  their  mouths, 
that,  with  any  kind  of  certainty  and 
constancy  speak  the  pure  truth.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  just  now  of  grave  and 
pondered  lies  of  the  devil's  colour;  I 
advert  only  to  that  general  laxity  and 
inaptitude  of  expression  in  familiar  dis- 
course or  description,  which,  with  no 
great  dishonesty  of  meaning,  do  vio- 
lence in  various  degrees  to  things  as 
they  are,  and  are  known  to  be.  Exag- 
geration strikes  one  in  a  moment  as  the 
most  common  among  colloquial  misde- 
meanours, though,  providing  it  at  once 
come  from  the  heart,  and  have  some 
"method  in  it,"  I  think  it  by  no  means 
unpleasant,  nor  with  all  its  boldness,  so 
apt  to  mislead  as  many  figures  of  a  more 
cold  and  balancing  character.  If  a 
man  give  me  the  right  spirit  of  things,  I 
can  allow  him  a  little  harmless  licen- 
tiousness in  piling  up  of  quantities. 
If  he  do  not  distort  and  disguise,  he 
may  magnify,  and  will  not  deceive  or 
offend  me.  Let  him  not  confound 
black  with  white,  and  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  him  about  very  black,  and  very 
white.  I  should  stipulate  literally  and 
formally  for  the  "  true  stuff; "  but,  se- 
cure of  this,  a  man  may  intensify  it  as 
he  pleases  :  I  understand  him  ;  I  know 
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his  ardent  vs'ays  and  liberal  measures, 
and  can  at  any  time  dilute  him  down  to 
proof. 

There  is  an  inborn  tendency  in  the 
human  mind  (where  there  is  mind,) 
to  amplification — to  swell  out  beyond 
the  limits  of  nature  and  truth.  Our 
souls  are  too  big  for  our  bodies,  and  our 
perceptions  and  impressions  pitched 
too  high  for  the  scale  and  circumstances 
of  the  physical  world  in  which  we  live. 
Our  middle-size  belies  us  :  we  are  all 
Patagonians  in  our  hearts  and  our 
tongues— little  creatures  with  our  fifteen 
hundred  steps  to  a  mile,  who  neverthe- 
less find  this  earth,  with  its  spare  des- 
arts  and  untrodden  forests,  too  circum- 
scribed for  our  free  elbow-room.  Our 
language,  our  descriptive  phrases,  how- 
ever they  may  be  tamed  down  in  sig- 
nification by  common  use,  have  been 
framed  as  for  a  race  of  giants  in  a  giant 
world.  The  more  moderate  among  us, 
in  describing  the  wonders  of  a  gale  of 
wind  at  sea,  would  scarcely  be  so  nar- 
row-minded as  to  talk  of  waves  rising 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  instead  of  "  moun- 
tains high."  How  should  you  credit 
that  a  man  could  be  wet  through  two 
coats,  unless  he  asseverated  that  it  rain- 
ed '-as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  com- 
ing together,"  at  the  least  ?  '•  VVlien 
the  louse  feeds,"  says  Buffon,  ''  the 
blood  is  seen  to  rush  like  a  torrent  in- 
to the  stomach."  Could  one  have  said 
more,  in  severe  justice,  of  a  lion  ? 

This  sublimity  of  style  will  not  bear 
to  be  tried  by  the  nice  weights  and 
measures  of  truth,  yet  it  is  not  always 
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adopted  with  the  simple  intention  to 
deceive.  The  difficulty,  as  well  as  the 
desire,  of  exciting  attention,  urges  us 
into  dishonest  vehemence  and  magnifi- 
cent misstatements.  The  world  is  suf- 
ficiently fastidious  not  to  feel  curiosity 
about  familiar  appearances,  common 
forms,  and  trite  opinions.  The  only 
resource  then  is  in  the  extraordinary  : 
the  object  is  not  to  inform  but  to  sur- 
prise; and  for  this  purpose  we  are 
driven,  not  to  our  experience,  but  to 
our  invention.  We  must  create  :  the 
Alps  will  not  do — we  must  pile  Pelion 
upon  Ossa. 

Considerable  art,  however,  is  neces- 
sary in  these  daring  efforts,  or  they  may 
fail  to  produce  the  notice  which  they 
aim  at,  or  any  notice  at  all.  Mere 
over-grown  exaggeration  will  not  aston- 
ish us  ;  if  its  gross  bulk  be  not  quick- 
ened with  a  due  proportion  of  liveli- 
ness, it  is  only  so  much  waste  and 
darkness.  Some  of  our  modern  dra- 
matists give  us  heroes  and  heroines  of 
a  monstrous  size  and  shape;  but,  in 
their  anxiet}'  to  make  them  big,  they 
forget  to  make  them  men  and  women. 
As  a  ranting  actor  will  tear  a  passion  to 
rags,  one  of  these  improvident  poets 
will  blow  it  up  till  it  is  almost  choked, 
and  cannot  speak  to  be  understood. 
In  their  improvements  upon  the  little- 
ness of  nature,  they  not  only  exceed 
her  limits,  but  disfigure  all  her  forms 
and  proportions  :  they  are  faithful  to 
neither  the  measure  nor  the  pattern  of 
her  works.  Their  greatness  is  nothing 
but  corpulency,  uninformed  with  any 
principle  of  life  and  activity.  We 
might  bear  a  Cupid  seven  feet  high,  if 
he  retained  his  accustomed  beauty  and 
sprightliness;  but  it  is  cruel  to  see  our 
little  favourite  tumefied  into  a  dull,  un- 
wield}'  lump,  a  sort  of  anasarcous,  or 
Daniel  Lamhcrt  fairy,  with  no  com- 
pensation for  the  change  but  in  his  in- 
creased dimensions  and  stone-weight. 
This  style  of  exaggeration  is  frequently 
employed  by  persons  of  tame  and  un- 
impassioned  spirits,  and  in  their  hands 
it  is  certainly  a  most  deadening  and 
overwhelming  instrument.  I  know 
not  how  minds  of  such  a  temperament 
should  deviate  into  such  unsuitable  vi- 
ces; but  so  it  is;  we  often  see  profound 
dulness  troubled  with  a  strange,  lumber- 


ing ambition  for  the  great  and  the  won- 
derful. We  do  not  complain  of  these 
heavy  fabulists,  that  they  strain,  per- 
vert or  obscure  the  truth  :  they  convey 
no  likelihood  of  it — no  sign — no  shad- 
ow ;  their  uninspired  exuberance  fal- 
ling upon  you  with  the  dead  weight  of 
sheer  impossibility.  There  is  often  a 
perfidious  solemnity  and  decorum  in 
the  general  manner  of  the  sort  of  per- 
sons I  allude  to,  that  adds  greatly  to  the 
perplexity  of  their  hearers.  When  a 
vivacious  enthusiast  bursts  out  into  some 
violent  description,  his  spirit,  his  look, 
tone,  and  gestures,  at  once  alarm  our 
watchfulness,  and  put  us  upon  our 
guard.  He  has  no  sly  and  indirect 
means  of  lulling  our  suspicion  and 
cheating  us  into  belief.  He  may  have 
his  lies,  but  they  are  lies  which  wear 
their  hearts  on  their  sleeves.  Not  so 
with  your  slow,  prosing  hyperbolist, 
who  with  a  steady  eye  doles  out  his 
cold  extravagance  and  dull  excess. 
You  can  come  to  no  squares  with  him, 
yet  you  look  at  him  and  know  not  how 
to  understand  him.  Nothing  can  be 
more  puzzling. 

This  anomalous  variety  excepted, 
I  have  rather  a  kindness  than  otherwise 
for  a  little  honest  exaggeration ;  and 
every  species  of  it,  leaden  or  mercurial, 
is  preferable,  I  am  ready  to  maintain, 
to  its  opposite — cold-blooded  and  pe- 
nurious exactness. — The  whole  host  of 
long-bow-men,  light  troops  and  heavy, 
are  far  less  annoying,  and,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  appear,  less  hostile  to  the 
more  essential  parts  of  truth,  than  the 
little  teasing  tribe — the  minute,  hig- 
gling worshippers  of  matter-of-fact.  A 
man  who  in  a  transport  of  passion  gives 
an  undue  extension  to  any  determinate 
quantity  of  time,  or  space,  or  any  thing 
else,  does  not  exaggerate  in  any  ill 
sense ;  he  deceives  nobody  except 
those  without  passion,  the  posts  of  the 
human  race.  His  object  is  not  to  de- 
fine a  frigid  reality  as  established  by 
lav7,  but  to  describe  it  according  to  the 
impression  which  it  made,  and  was 
likely  to  make,  upon  his  mind,  under  a 
particular  state  of  excitement.  He  has 
no  thought  about  "  stubborn  facts  ;"  he 
makes  them,  and  very  fairly,  T  think, 
malleable  to  his  will,  and  susceptible 
of  any  variations  of  form  that  his  feel- 
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ings  require.      People  were  cool  and 
collected  when  they  set  about  making 
facts  ;  and  it  is  very  hard  that  a  man  in 
a  fury  should  be  bound  by  them.    Rea- 
dy-made facts  will  not  suit  him ;  they 
must  be  all  purely  his  own.      He  is 
above  statutes  and  tables,  and  will  own 
no  allegiance    to  common   rules  and 
measures.     Surely  he  must  be  a  very 
heartless  person  who   will  not  admit, 
that  an  hour    is    not    always   neither 
more  nor    less  than    sixty    minutes, 
and  that  a   mile    is    not     invariably 
only  a  mile.    A  matter-of-fact  man  has 
no  conception  of  such  an  extravagance  : 
he  grants  no  indulgences  ;  law   is   law 
with  him,  and  he   will  abide  by  it  to 
death.     A  mile,  he  will  have  it,  is  a 
mile ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  he  has  cer- 
tain odious  proofs  and  literal  standards 
in   his  favour,   which,  backed   by  his 
oath,  he  will  quote  against  s.  liberal  ad- 
versary, till  there  seems  nothing  left  for 
it  but  to  own  that  the  blockhead  is  cor- 
rect.    In  vain  you  strive  to  move  him 
from  his  position  by  appealing   to   his 
passions  or  his  imagiaation,  these  gifts 
in  him,  (if  he  have  them  at  all,)  being 
under  such  certain  controul,  that  he 
carries  them  about  with  him  as  secure- 
ly and  ceremoniously  as  his  gloves  and 
his  stick.     Never   hope  to  exasperate 
him  into  a  thought  of  apostacy  from 
absolute  Cocker,  London  measure,  or 
avoirdupois.     He  stands  out  for  a  fact ; 
and  though  it  be  stripped  to  positive 
nakedness,  or  robbed  of  its  living  mar- 
row, he  will  still  cling  to  it — still   hug 
his  bit  of  barren  dryness,   if  it   be  but 
according  to  book  and  "  his  bond." 

I  look  upon  these  miserable  fribblers 
as  the  most  intolerable  plagues  that  go 
about  to  disturb  the  ease,  cordiality, 
and  trusting  freedom,  of  familiar  con- 
versation. One  of  these,  among  a 
company  of  lively  men,  is  as  bad  as  the 
"  Six  Acts."  There  is  no  speaking  be- 
fore him  ;  he  lies  in  wait  for  every 
trivial  lapse,  and  is  ready  to  arrest  on 
the  very  spot  every  unimportant  mis- 
nomer of  time,  or  place,  or  person.  He 
will  stop  a  good  anecdote,  just  before 
its  finest  moment,  to  ask  for  its  creden- 
tials ;  and  cut  oft'  the  denouement  of  a 
pathetic  tale  to  question  its  parish. 
To  pun  in  his  presence  would  be  as  bad 
as  to    denv    his    existence :    he  and 


equivoque  (the  name  is  enough)   could 
never  be  brought  together  but  to  fight. 
The  humour  of  the  thing  too  is,  that 
these  poor  starvelings,  with  their  bigot- 
ed strictness  and  peddling  precision,  set 
themselves  up  for  lovers  of  truth.     Cut 
the  truth  is  not  in  them,  nor  for  them. 
A  little  niggardly  truth,    perhaps,  a 
crumb  of  certainty,  tiiey  may  pick  up  ; 
but  of  truth,  in  its  entire  spirit — of  "the 
whole  truth," — they   have   no   notion. 
They  will  discriminate  between   John 
and  Thomas,  and  authenticate  a  day  of 
the  month  with  fatal  accuracy,  and,  to 
secure  such  points,   will  let  the   whole 
interest  of  a  story,  catastrophe  and  all, 
pass  by  them,  "  like   the   wind   which 
they  regard  not."     All  that  is  warm, 
fluent,  and  animating  in    discourse,  is 
husk  and  chaff  to  them,  if  there  be  not 
something  thatthey  can  swear  to:  when 
the  joke  is  complete,  and  the  laugh  has 
gone  round,  "  Now,"  they   will  say, 
steadying  themselves  in  their   chairs, 
'•  let  us  come  to  particulars"     With 
all  their  professed  antipathy  to  exagge- 
ration, they  are  themselves  exaggera- 
tors  of  the  most  contemptible   descrip- 
tion— those  who  attach  extravagant  im- 
portance to  trifles,  and  busy  themselves 
to  demonstrate  circumstances  that  are 
not  worth  a  thought.     There  is  some- 
thing noble  at  least   in  the  error  of  a 
man  who  exaggerates  only   what  is  in 
itself  great  and  exalted ;    but  he  that 
would  measure  a  hair,  or  weigh  a  feath- 
er, is  guilty  of  an  hyberbole  (if  so  gen- 
erous a  term  is  not  too   good   for  him) 
that  admits  of  no  excuse.     These  scru- 
pulists — these  baters  down,  are  them- 
selves far  more  remote  from  truth  gen- 
erally than   those   whom  they   are  so 
pleased  to  charge  with  incorrectness. 
A   man  overpowered  with  thirst  soys, 
that  he  could  drink  the  Tiiames  dry — 
and  I  believe  him — that  is,  I  very  dis- 
tinctly apprehend  that  he  is  excessively 
thirsty.     A  matter-of-fact  man  would 
receive  such  an  assertion  as  an  insult, 
and  would  take  upon  himself  to  prove, 
if  he  could  keep  from  passion,  that  it 
was, from  the  nature  of  things,  an  abso- 
lute falsehood.     He  would  lay  down 
the  maximum  of  a   possible  draught, 
and  the  way  would  be  clear  before  him. 
He  has  no   allowance  for   the  natural 
language  of   an    eager   appetite;  but 
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summons  up  his  soul,  with  all  its  expe- 
rience, to  justify  the  capacity  of  a  quart 
pot.  A  lover  about  to  be  separated  for 
a  {p\v  wcfks  from  his  mistress  aflkms 
that  he  shall  not  see  her  aiiain  for  ages 
— and  he  is  perfectly  right — or  what 
man  of  spirit  would  condescend  to  fall 
in  love  ?  Who  shall  put  definite  limits 
to  the  duration  of  a  week,  a  day,  or  an 
hour,  spent  in  the  absence  or  the  pres- 
ence of  a  mistress  ?  The  lover,  with 
his  weeks  a  century  long,  tells  you 
pretty  plainly  that  he  is  desperately 
impatient — tells  you  the  truth,  I  con- 
tend, in  contempt  of  any  little  huckster 
in  matter-of-fact,  who  would  compute 
the  ardours  of  a  lover  with  the  same 
beggarly  exactness  with  which  he  would 
measure  a  yard  of  tape,  or  compare  the 
dates  of  a  butcher's  bill. 

1  was  walking  once  in  company  with 
two  persons,  one  of  whom  was  a  fine, 
precipitate,  ad  libitum  fellow,  warm  of 
heart,  and  hasty  of  tongue ;  the  other,  a 
simple,  direct  man,  who  looked  at 
things  in  their  just  proportions,  and 
was  nice  even  to  the  smallest  fractions 
in  all  his  affirmations.  Briefly,  I  was 
wuh  an  enthusiast  and  a  matter-of-fact 
man.  The  former  was  miserable,  and 
had  every  reason  to  be  so,  in  regard 
both  to  his  existing  condition  and  his 
future  prospects.  He  suddenly  broke 
forth,  "  1  never  expect  to  be  in  any  way 
better  off  than  the  wretched  beggar  be- 
fore us."  "  Yes — yes,"  interposed 
his  friend,  more  readily  than  was  usual 
with  him,  "  with  prudence,  you  may 
be  a  degree  better  as  long  as  you  live." 
The  warm  man  could  not  bear  this, 
and  he  angrily  retorted,  "  Now,  d — n 
it !  can  you  never  be  a  little  less  pre- 
cise ?  You  mean,  I  suppose  to  comfort 
me ;  yet  what  consolation  is  it  to  be 
assured,  that  I  am  and  may  be  just  a 
degree — after  your  freezing  manner — 
a  strict,  exemplary  degree,  above  the 
lowest  of  my  species  .'*"  The  other  still 
kept  histemper,and  insisted,  modestly, 
but  resolutely,  "  that  a  degree  was  a 
degree," — and  there  the  matter  ended. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  object 
to  precision  and  minuteness,  when 
these  qualities  are  important,  or  when 
they  can  be  attended  to  without  distur- 
bance to  points  of  higher  consideration. 
The  most  subordinate    circumstances 


and  indifferent  relations  of  great  events 
may  be  interesting,  in  the  same  manner 
as  trillcs,  down  to  a  buckle,  or  a  shirt- 
pin,  are  worth  notice,  when  connected 
with  persons  distinguished  by  extraor- 
dinary actions  or  talents.  I  would 
have  all  given  of  things  that  are  worth 
giving  :  what  is  admirable  cannot  be 
too  complete.  I  complain  not  of  the 
matter-of-fact  man  on  such  grounds ; 
but  that  the  little  parts  of  high  matters, 
or  of  all  matters, — those  which  by  their 
nature  are  alone  reducible  to  an  arith- 
metical certainty  are  the  sole  objects  of 
his  regard.  Affecting  to  worship 
Truth,  he  sees  her  not  in  her  full  maj- 
esty ;  but  overlooks  her  covering  robes 
and  flowing  draperies,  (to  speak  of 
something  more  than  "  the  naked 
Truth,")  to  fasten  upon  a  button.  lie 
would  mention  no  particulars  of  the 
great  storm  with  such  unqualified  satis- 
faction as  that  it  commenced  at  twenty- 
three  minutes  past  four,  A.  M.  on  the 
Gth  November,  A.  D.  1723.  Of  facts 
of  mind  and  feeling  he  makes  no  ac- 
count :  he  must  have  facts  in  a  ring- 
fence  ;  realities  of  the  Almanack.  He 
cares  not  to  hear  that  a  man  died  :  he 
must  know  where  he  died  and  icheii  he 
died. 

Persons  of  this  stamp  make  excellent 
lawyers  :  they  should  never  travel  out 
of  Westminster-Hall.  In  the  intricacy 
and  darkness  of  the  law,  there  is  an  ob- 
vious fitness  in  that  watchful  jealousy, 
which  would  as  soon  see  a  kingdom 
overthrown  as  a  name  or  a  date  abused. 
But  a  matter-of-fact  man  will  carry  the 
captious  spirit  of  a  legal  process  into 
his  moral  judgments — turn  lawyer 
against  himself, — cross-question  the  ev- 
idence »f  his  own  heart — cheat  himself, 
against  his  broadest  convictions,  into  a 
kind  of  accidental  innocence — deliver 
himself  from  a  piece  of  conscious  ro- 
guery, because  his  name  is  not  Timo- 
thy. .Mr.  Shuffle  cheated  the  other 
night  at  cards,  to  the  amount  of  thirteen 
shillings  and  sixpence — and  therefore, 
he  is  a  knave  ;  against  which  decision 
he  contends,  that  the  sum  was  only- 
twelve  shillings — and  that,  therefore, 

he  is  an  honest  man.       Mr.  D is 

universally  reported  to  be  always 
drunk;  he  is  mightily  out  of  humour, 
however,  with  so  gross  a  charge,  and 
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makes  out,  clearly  enough,  that  he  was 
sober  on  part  of  last  Thursday,  and  the 

whole  of  Palm  Sunday.     Mrs.  F 

is  said  to  wear  a  wig,  at  which  she  is 
grievously  offended,  proving,  that  she 
wears  only  a  front — and  that  even  that 
dors  not  cover  more  than  three-fourths 
of  her  head.  There  is  no  defence 
against  such  slanderous  imputations  as 
these  but  patience  :  the  innocent,  we 
see,  are  not  safe.  I  am  accustomed, 
says  Voltaire, "  to  bear  patiently  the 
invectives  of  an  ill-natured  world ;  in 
this  respect  resembling  the  ladies,  who 
are  often  accused  of  having  had  twenty 
lovers,  when  they  never  exceeded 
three." 

Matter-of-fact  men,  it  is  thought,  are 
good  servants,  whose  highest  merit  is 
to  do  as  they  are  bidden,  to  be  precise 
and  punctual  in  the  nicest  circumstan- 
ces of  their  duty.  I  would  not  deny 
them  what  credit  they  may  deserve; 
but  I  cannot,  even  in  such  lowly  capac- 
ity, allow  them  unconditional  praise. 
A  master  had  need  to  be  very  select  in 
his  own  phrases  before  he  absolutely 
trusts  them. — Who  would  wish  to  be 
obeyed  to  the  very  letter  in  all  his  or- 
ders, for  three  days  together  ?  In  the 
changeful  bustle  of  this  various  life,  a 
modicum  of  discretionary  power  and 
spontaneous  action  should  be  permitted 
to  the  humblest  and  most  subservient 
agents.  A  punctilious  menial  may 
serve  you  to  your  heart's  desire  for  two 
days,  and  bring  you  to  I  know  not  what 
sorrow  or  shame  on  the  third,  by  no 
other  crime  than  an  unlucky  obedience 
to  your  commands.  You  desire  that 
your  horse  shall  be  ahcays  at  the  door 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  that  your  dinner 
shall  invariably  be  on  the  table  at  four; 
but  take  care,  in  your  heedless  strict- 
ness, that  your  horse  be  not  found  some 
morning  perishing,  according  to  orders, 
at  your  door,  for  half  a  dozen  hours  in 
a  pelting  rain  ;  or  that  your  mutton  be 
not,  at  your  special  request,  cooling  it- 
self to  stone,  while  you  are  distinctly 
known  to  be  a  good  hour  and  a  half 
away  from  it. 

Matter-of-fact  men,  again,  it  might 
be  thought,  would  form  admirable  sol- 
diers ;  and  so  they  would,  no  doubt,  as 
far  as  a  formal  attention  to  the  petty 
detail  of  an  imperious  discipline  could 


make  them  so;  but  such  a  habit 
would  not  often  be  found  combined,  I 
fancy,  with  the  impetuous  heroism  and 
daring  which,  as  Bonaparte  was  the 
first  in  modern  times  to  prove,  is  so 
much  more  effective,  as  an  instrument 
of  war,  than  a  dull  system  of  rigorous 
drilling  and  intricate  manoeuvres.  The 
Germans  are  matter-of-fact  soldiers — 
no  troops  being  so  remarkable,  more 
by  force  of  education,!  believe,  than  of 
natural  temperament,  for  their  submis- 
sion to  an  unvarying  formality  in  all 
their  martial  movements.  They  do 
nothing  extempore  ;  nothing  by  acci- 
dent— surrendering  themselves  up,  as 
Madame  de  Stael  says,  to  "  a  sort  of 
pedantic  tactics,"  in  the  place  of  liveli- 
ness and  enterprise.  They  would  des- 
pise defeat  if  "  according  to  rule,"  and 
scarcely  prize  victory  if  in  opposition 
to  it.  Methodical  and  predetermined 
in  all  their  proceedings,  you  may  calcu- 
late, to  the  division  of  a  degree,  what 
they  can  do  and  will  do  ;  but  never  ex- 
pect from  them  one  of  those  fine  hair- 
brained  and  dazzling  exploits,  which 
are  sometimes  achieved  by  more  flighty 
spirits,  under  the  impulse  only  of  a 
stubborn  will  and  reckless  countenance. 

I  remember  a  curious  instance  of 
military  exactness  in  the  conduct  of  a 
soldier  (a  German  by  the  way)  who 
was  stationed  as  a  sentinel  on  Margate 
Pier-head,  during  a  night-storm  of  tre- 
mendous violence,  in  the  course  of 
which  nearly  the  whole  pier  was  des- 
troyed by  an  irruption  of  the  sea,  the 
high-street  of  the  town  undermined, 
and  many  of  the  houses  washed  down. 
Tn  this  dreadful  night,  which  was  made 
more  bitter  by  a  fall  of  snow  and 
intense  cold,  the  poor  fellow  stuck  to  his 
station  till  his  life  was  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger.  He  was  found  by  some 
seamen,  who  went  to  his  relief,  clinging 
to  a  post,  and  with  great  difficulty 
maintaining  his  hold  against  the  sea 
which  dashed  over  him — and  which, 
not  long  after  his  removal,  swept  awa}- 
the  very  ground  on  which  he  had  stood, 
and  made  a  free  passage  into  the  har- 
bour. When  he  was  asked  how  he 
could  be  such  a  fool  as  to  stay  there  on- 
ly to  be  drowned,  he  barely  said  "  he 
had  no  thought  of  moving  till  he  was 
relieved)  and    that  it  still    wanted  a 
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full  half-hour  of  the  time."'  Had  this 
<levotedncss  to  duty  and  contempt  of 
danf^er  been  shown  for  any  useful  or 
generous  purpose,  I  could  have  wor- 
shipped the  man  ;  but  I  have  no  great 
consideration  for  the  mere  steady  stu- 
pidity which  could  hold  him  fast  at  such 
a  n)oment,  and  at  such  a  risk,  when  he 
had  no  worthier  pretence  thtn  his  res- 
pect for  the  formalities  of  the  parade. 
Tliis  man,  who  would  not  stir  from  his 
useless  post  to  save  his  own  life,  would 
not  have  stirred,  I  suspect,  to  save  the 
whole  town   from   destruction.      And 


herein  is  the  danger  of  trusting  too 
freely  to  such  minds,  on  the  strength 
only  of  their  slavish  docility  and  literal 
obedience.  They  are  very  well  while 
the  road  is  straight,  but  they  are  lost 
without  resource  wlienever  they  come 
to  a  turning.  My  affection,  I  confess, 
is  for  men  of  a  warmer,  more  adventu- 
rous and  inventive  kind,  who,  in  spite 
of  their  occasional  errors  of  exaggera- 
tion and  precipitancy,  are,  take  them 
for  all  in  all,  better  framed  for  the  min- 
gled and  shifting  circumstances  of  hu- 
man action  and  suffering. 


INDIAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

(Asiatic  Journal,  Ap.) 
KXTnACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  AN  ENGLISH  OFFICER. 


Meerut,  June  29, 1822. 

T  BEGIN  to  grow  sick  of  the  sport 
"*  here,  perhaps  owing  to  having  had 
so  much  of  it,  and  the  unfavourable 
season  of  the  year,  when  one  is  oblig- 
ed to  go  out.  During  the  last  two 
years,  I  have  had  uncommonly  good 
sport.  In  April,  May,  and  June  1821, 
myself  and  one  other  individual,  killed 
two  elephants  and  twenty-seven  tigers, 
besides  capturing  a  young  elephant. 
One  of  the  elephants  I  shot  dead  with 
a  single  ball.  He  made  a  desperate 
charge  at  my  elephant,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  knocked  her  over,  had  this 
providential  circumstance  not  happen- 
ed. The  taking  of  the  young  elephant 
was  also  attended  with  great  danger. 
The  mother  made  several  attempts  to 
rescue  it,  but  a  shower  of  fire-works, 
v/ell  kept  up,  prevented  her.  Perhaps 
you  may  see  it  in  England  :  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings  has  sent  four  ele- 
phants home,  and  mine  is  one  of  them. 
In  November  following,  I  made  an 
excursion  to  the  mountains  :  where,  on 
one  occasion,  I  witnessed  as  heavy  a 
fall  of  snow,  for  the  space  of  24  hours, 
as  any  I  recollect  to  have  observed  in 
England.  I  killed  woodcocks,  four 
different  kinds  of  pheasants,  the  musk 
deer,  the  hill-goat,  and  a  variety  of 
birds  I  had  never  seen  before. — It  is 
impossible  for  a   person  who   has  not 


been  among  those  hills  to  imagine  the 
fatigue  he  must  undergo  in  traversing 
them. 

A  iew  days  ago  I  returned  from  a 
trip  which  I  started  for  on  the  first  day 
of  April.  I  went  expressly  for  lions 
which  are  found  beyond  Hansi,  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert.  I  killed  two 
lions,  four  lionesses,  a  tiger  and  tigress, 
and  a  leopard.  Such  sport,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  to  recompense  a  man 
for  the  vile  climate  he  gets  into  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  One  of  the  lion- 
esses had  two  young  ones,  which  I 
brought  away.  They  are  quite  tame, 
and  are  now  running  about  my  house. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  lion  is  so  power- 
ful an  animal  as  the  tiger,  but  he  fights 
much  better.  A  tiger  will  make  his 
attack,  and  then  retire ;  but  a  lion  nev- 
er retreats  ;  he  fights  until  he  is  dead. 

I  believe  1  have  now  done  with 
shooting.  J  can  boast  what  I  believe 
few  others  can  :  having  shot  an  ele- 
phant with  a  single  ball ;  twice  killed 
tigers  right  and  left ;  and  once  lions 
right  and  left.  On  looking  over  my 
game-book,  I  find  that  I  have  killed, 
since  the  regiment  has  been  at  this  sta- 
tion, 2  elephants,  2  lions,  4  lionesses, 
72  tigers  and  tigresses,  and  caught  a 
young  elephant,  a  young  lion  and  Uon- 
ess,  and  a  young  tigtr. 
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(Literary  Gazette,  Way.) 
POEMS,  DRAMATIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS* 


BY    HENRY    KEKLE. 


Tl^E  may  compare  these  poetical  es- 
says to  the  warbling  of  some 
bird  of  song,  which  neither  emulating 
the  soaring  nor  long  continued  flood  of 
melody  poured  forth  by  the  lark,  yet 
ventures,  as  it  wings  its  short  flights 
from  tree  to  tree,  or  rests  upou  the 
quivering  bough,  to  trill  its  "  wood- 
notes  wild"  in  clear  and  pleasing  har- 
mony. Without  the  compass  of  the 
far-heard  thrush  or  blackbird,  there  is 
often  a  native  sweetness  in  the  wren  or 
linnet,  as  grateful  to  the  ear  and  as 
dear  to  the  general  concert  of  the 
grove. 

The  three  simple  dramas  of  which 
this  little  volume  is  composed,  are  en- 
titled, The  Secret  Bridal,  David  Riz- 
zio,  and  Antiochus  :  to  these  are  add- 
ed some  twenty  slight  miscellaneous 
poems.  At  present  we  shall  select 
only  the  following. 

SONG. 

LOVE  is  a  plant  of  holier  birth, 
Than  aught  that  takes  its  root  on  earth  ; 
A  flower  from  heaven,  which  'tis  a  crime 
To  number  with  the  things  of  time. 
Hope  in  the  bud  is  often  blasted, 
And  beauty  on  the  deiert  wasted, 
■And  joy,  a  primrose  early  gay. 
Care's  lightest  footfall  treads  away. 

But  love  shall  live,  and  live  for  ever  ; 
And  chance  and  change  will  reach  it  never. 
Can  hearts,  in  which  true  love  is  plighted, 
By  want  or  woe  be  disunited  ? 
Ah  no  !  like  buds  on  one  stem  born. 
They  share  between  them  even  the  thorn, 
Which  round  them  dwells,  but  parts  thera  not, 
A  lorn  yet  undivided  lot. 


Can  death  extinguish  love,  or  part 
The  loved  one  from  the  lover's  heart  ? 
No,  no  !  he  does  but  guard  the  prize 
Sacred  from  mortal  injuries. 
Making  it  purer,  holier  seem 
As  the  ice  closing  o'er  the  stream. 
Keeps  (while  storms  ravage  earth  and  air) 
All  baser  things  from  mingling  there. 


We  shall  finish  this  notice  with  three 
of  his  various  miscellanies. 

"  Old  man, old  man,  thy  locks  are  grey. 

And  the  winter  winds  blow  cold  ; 
Why  wander  abroad  on  thy  weary  way. 

And  leave  thy  home's  warm  fold  ?" 
"  The  winter  winds  blow  cold,'tis  true, 

And  I  am  old  to  roam  ; 
But  I  may  wander  the  wide  world  through. 

Ere  1  shall  find  mg  home." 

"  And  where  do  thy  children  loiter  so  long  ? 

Have  they  left  thee,  thus  old  and  forlorn. 
To  wander  wild  heather  and  hills  among. 

While  they  quaff  from  the  lusty  horn  ?" 
•'  My  children  have  long  since  sunk  to  rest, 

To  that  rest  which  I  would  were  my  own  ; 
I  have  seen  the  green  turf  placed  over  each  breast. 

And  read  each  loved  name  on  the  stone." 

"  Then  haste  to  the  friends  of  thy  youth,  old  man,  - 

Who  lov'd  thee  in  days  of  yore  ; 
They  will  warm  thy  old  biood  with  the  foaming  can 

And  sorrow  shall  chill  it  no  more." 
"  To  the  friends  of  my  youth  in  far  distant  parts, 

Over  moor,  over  mount,  I  have  sped ; 
But  the  kind  I  found  in  their  graves,  and  the  hearts 

of  the  living  were  cold  as  the  dead." 

The  old  man's  cheek  as  he  spake  grew  pale ; 

On  the  grass  green  sod  he  sank, 
While  the  evening  sun  o'er  the  western  vale 

Set  mid  clouds  and  vapours  dank. 
On  the  morrow  that  sun  in  the  eastern  skies 

Rose  ruddy  and  warm  and  bright  ; 
But  never  again  did  that  old  man  rise 

From  the  sod  which  he  press'd  that  night. 


Bliss  is  so  brief  and  fragile,it  departs 
Ere  pomp,  and  pride  can  to  its  level  bow  : 

Beloved  !  happiness,  like  ours,  cold  hearts 
And  proud  unbendi  ng  spirits  never  know. 

Life's  dearest  joys,  like  sweeteit-scented  flowers. 
Blow  best  in  lewly  places ;  there  they  group 

In  safety,  there  they  court  the  smiling  hours ; 
And  they  who  wish  to  gather  them  must  stoup. 


Come,  fill  the  bowl ! — oh  !    fill  it  up — 

Shun  schoolmen's  lore  to  night  : 
The  well  Truth  dwells  in  is  the  cup 

That  sparkles  ruby-bright. 
Count  not  the  minutes  as  they  pass, 

Nor  at  old  Time  repine  ; 
But  shake  the  sands  from  out  his  glass. 

And  fill  it  up  with  wine. 


•  London,  1823. 
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SCORESBY'S  VOYAGE  TO  EAST  GREENLAND. 

(Literary  Ga/.ette.) 


'^l^HE  first  part  of  our  review  of  this 
-■-  volume  broke  off  with  the  ac- 
count of  Capt.  Scoresby's  first  landing 
on  the  coast  of  East  Greenland.  Hav- 
ing sailed  further  up  the  inlet  and  land- 
ed again,  there  was  more  food  for  ob- 
servation. 

"  We  landed  at  the  foot  of  Neill's 
Cliffs,  on  a  slightly  elevated  flat  of 
ground,  abounding  in  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  a  very  grateful  fragrance, 
and  in  interesting  Esquimaux  remains. 
Neill's  Cliffs  were  found  to  be  about 
300  f«et  in  height.— The  rocks  I  had 
previously  met,  were  almost  without 
exception,  primitive;  but  now  I  was  in 
a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  a  formation 
not  previously  known  to  exist  in 
Greenland,  viz.  the  Coal-formation. 

"  Traces  of  inhabitation,  some  of 
them  recent,  occurred  all  over  the  plain 
at  the  foot  of  Neill's  Cliffs.  The  most 
considerable  and  striking  consisted  of 
the  remains  of  a  hamlet  composed  of 
nine  or  ten  huts  in  close  combination, 
besides  many  others  scattered  about 
the  margin  of  the  flat. — The  access  to 
these  huts,  after  the  manner  of  the  Es- 
quimaux, was  a  horizontal  tunnel  per- 
forating the  ground,  about  15  feet  in 
length,  opening  at  one  extremity  on  the 
side  of  the  bank  into  the  external  air, 
and,  at  the  other,  communicating  with 
the  interior  of  the  hut.  This  tunnel 
was  so  low,  that  a  person  must  creep 
on  his  hands  and  knees  to  get  into  the 
dwelling  :  it  was  roofed  with  slabs  of 
stone  and  sods.  This  kind  of  hut  be- 
ing deeply  sunken  in  the  earth,  and  be- 
ing accessible  only  by  a  subterranean 
passage,  is  generally  considered  as 
formed  wholly  under  ground.  As,  in- 
deed, it  rises  very  little  above  the  sur- 
face, and  as  the  roof,  when  entire  is 
generally  covered  with  sods,  and  cloth- 
ed with  moss  or  grass,  it  partakes  so 
much  of  the  appearance  of  the  rest  of 
the  ground,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished liom  it.  I  was  much  struck 
by  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  ttic  inhabitants.  The  uncivil- 
ized Esquimaux,  using  no  lire  in  these 


habitations,  but  only  lamps,  which 
serve  both  for  light  and  for  warming 
their  victuals,  require,  in  the  severities 
of  winter,  to  economise,  with  the  great- 
est care,  such  artificial  wants  as  they 
are  able  to  produce  in  their  huts.  For 
this  purpose,  an  underground  dwelling, 
defended  from  the  penetration  of  the 
frost  by  a  roof  of  moss  and  earth,  with 
an  additional  coating  of  a  bed  of  snow, 
and  preserved  from  the  entrance  of  the 
piercing  wind  by  a  long  subterranean 
tunnel,  without  the  possibility  of  being 
annoyed  by  any  draught  of  air  but 
what  is  voluntarily  admitted, — forms 
one  of  the  best  contrivances  which, 
considering  the  limit  of  the  resources, 
and  the  unenlightened  state  of  these 
people,  could  possibly  have  been  adop- 
ted. The  plan  of  the  tunnel  is  ingen- 
ious. It  always  has  its  opening  direct- 
ed to  the  southward,  both  that  the  me- 
ridian rays  of  the  spring  and  autumn 
sun  may  pierce  it  with  their  genial 
warmth,  and  that  the  north,  east,  and 
west  wind,  whose  severity  must  be  most 
intense,  may  blow  past  without  pene- 
tration.— In  general  it  appears  that 
the  interchange  of  air  must  be  effected 
by  the  slow  and  almost  imperceptible 
currents  passing  and  repassing  in  the 
contracted  tunnel." 

In  pursuing  his  inquiries,  we  have 
been  much  pleased  with  Capt.  Scores- 
by's zeal,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, araateurship  of  danger.  The 
following  quotation  not  only  displays 
that  passion,  but  accounts  for  it  very 
strikingly  on  a  recognised  principle  in 
human  nature. 

"■  The  nautical  operations  of  this 
day  were  of  the  most  difficult  kind 
which  the  whale  fishers  have  to  en- 
counter. Most  of  the  masses  of  drift- 
ice,  among  which  we  had  to  force  a 
passage,  were  at  least  twenty  times  the 
weight  of  the  ship,  and  as  hard  as  some 
kinds  of  marble;  a  violent  shock 
against  some  of  them  might  have  been 
fatal.  But  the  difllculties  and  intrica- 
cies of  such  situations,  affording  exer- 
cise for  the  highest  possible  exertion  of 
nautical  skill,  are  capable  of  yielding, 
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to  the  person  who  hai  the  management 
of  a  ship,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
degree  of  enjoyment,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  for  navigators,  accustomed 
to  mere  common-place  operations,  on- 
ly to  appreciate.  The  ordinary  man- 
agement of  a  ship,  under  a  strong  gale, 
and  with  great  velocity,  exhibits  evolu- 
tions of  considerable  elegance ;  but 
these  cannot  be  comparable  with  the 
navigation  in  the  intricacies  of  floating- 
ice,  where  the  evolutions  are  frequent, 
and  perpetually  varying, — where  man- 
oeuvres are  to  be  accomplished  that  ex- 
tend to  the  very  limits  of  possibility, — 
and  where  a  degree  of  hazard  attaches 
to  some  of  the  operations,  which  would 
render  a  mistake  at  the  helm,  or  the 
miscalculation  of  the  powers  of  a  ship, 
irremediable  and  destructive." 

In  spite  of  skill,  however,  melancho- 
ly casualties  are  continually  happen- 
ing :  thus  Capt.  S.  himself  lost  two 
men  on  this  voyage,  of  which  he  gives 
affecting  particulars.  The  boats  dis- 
patched to  harpoon  a  whale  had  been 
long  absent. 

"  On  their  approach,"  (says  Capt. 
S.)  "  we  were  a  little  surprised  by 
some  unusual  appearances,  particular- 
ly by  the  obvious  want  of  their  proper 
complement  of  oars,  and  the   solemn 
countenances  of  the  rowers ;  but  a  de- 
ficiency in  the    number  of  men  was 
neither  observed  nor  expected.      As 
soon  as  they  were  within  hail,  my  anx- 
iety induced  me  to  call  out,  and  inquire 
what  had  happened,      '  A  bad  misfor- 
tune indeed,'  replied  the  officer  com- 
manding the  first  boat,  *  we  have  lost 
Carr  P     This  awful  intelligence,  for 
which  we  were  entirely  unprepared, 
shocked  me  exceedingly  ;    and  it  was 
some  time  before  I  was  able  to  inquire 
into   the    particulars  of  the    accident, 
which  had  deprived   us  of  one  of  our 
ship-mates.     As  far  as  could  be  col- 
lected from  the  confused  accounts  of 
the  crew  of  the  boat,  of  which  he  went 
out  in  charge,  the  circumstances  were 
as  follow  : — The  two  boats  that  had 
been  so  long  absent,  had,  on  the  outset, 
separated  from  their  companions  ;  and 
allured  by  the  chase  of  a  whale,  and 
the  fineness  of  the  weather,  they  pro- 
ceeded until  they  were  far  out  of  sight 
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of  the  ship.     The  whale  they  pursued 
led  them  into  a  vast  shoal  of  the  spe- 
cies :    they  were,  indeed,  so  numerous, 
that  their  '  blowing'  was  incessant ;  and 
they  believed  they  could  not  have  seen 
less  than  a  hundred,    fearful  of  alarm- 
ing them  with  striking  any,  they  re- 
mained     for    some    time    motionless, 
watching  for  a   favourable  opportunity 
to  commence  an  attack.     One  of  them 
at  length  arose  so  near  the  boat  of 
which   William  Carr  was  harpooner^ 
that  he  ventured  to  pull  towards  it, 
though  it  was  meeting  him,  and  afford- 
ed   an  indifferent  chance  of  success. 
He,  however,  fatally  for  himself,  suc- 
ceeded in  harpooning  it.     The  boat 
and  fish  passing  each  other  with  great 
rapidity  after  the  stroke,  the  line   was 
jerked  out  of  its  place,  and  instead  of 
<  running'  over  the  stem,  was  thrown 
over  the  gunwale  ;    its  pressure  in   this 
unfavourable  position  so  careened   the 
boat,  that  the  side  sank  below  the  wa- 
ter, and  it  began  to  fill.     In  this  emer- 
gency, the  harpooner,  who  was  a  fine 
active  fellow,  seized  the  bite  of  the  line, 
and  attempted  to  relieve  the  boat,  by 
restoring  it  to  its  place  ;  but  by  some 
singular  circumstance,  which  could  not 
be   accounted  for,  a  turn  of  the  line 
flew  over  his  arm,  in  an  instant  drag- 
ged him  overboard,  and  plunged  him 
under  water  to  rise  no  more  !     So  sud- 
den was  the   accident,  that  only   one 
man  who  had  his  eye  upon  him  at  the 
time,  was  aware  of  what  had  happen-* 
ed  ;  so   that   when  the   boat  righted, 
which  it  immediately  did,  though  hali 
full  of  water,  they  all  at  once,  on  look- 
ing round  at  an  exclamation  from  the 
man  who  had  seen  him  launched  over- 
board, inquired  wliat  had   got  Carr  ! 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to    imagine    a 
death  more  awfully  sudden  and  unex- 
pected." 

In  the  magnetic  experiments  made 
while  among  the  northern  ice,  scientific 
readers  will  find  much  to  attract  their 
attention  ;  and  the  details  of  meteoro-' 
logical  appearances  will  afford,  not  only 
to  scientific,  but  to  general  readersj 
much  that  is  curious  and  interesting^ 
The  former  that  magnetic  energy  may 
be  elicited  in  any  piece  of  steel  by  per" 
cussion,  thus  offering  a  most  important 
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resource  to  sliipwrccked  seamen  ;  and 
tlie  latter  describes  many  phenomena 
of  surprising  beauty  and  extraordinary 
ellcct.  These  resemble  magic,  and  are 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  wrap  the  lost 
(Greenland  in  doubtful  and  mysterious 
existence.  Inverted  ships  sailing  the 
clouds,  shadows  where  there  are  no 
j^^ubstances,  atmospherical  illusions 
bringing  distant  objects  and  removing 
near  objects  to  a  distance  (these  are  re- 
markably illustrated  by  several  plates,) 
the  reflections  of  vessels  seen  in  the  air, 
and  the  vessels  ascertained  when  they 
are  far  beyond  the  ken  of  human  vision, 
ideal  coasts,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
parhelia,  borealis,  &c.  &c.  are  among 
the  natural  wonders  which  involve  these 
in  "  admired  disorder."  Of  realities, 
too,  there  are  many  strange  state- 
ments :  thus, 

In  the  yellowish-green  sea,  "  having 
(in  patches  and  streaks,)   the  appear- 
ance of  admixture  with  flowers  of  sul- 
phur or  mustard,    whenever  the  ship 
passed  through  any  of  this  peculiar  wa- 
ter, the  patch  or  streak    was   divided, 
and  did  not  again  unite  ;    from  which 
circumstance  it  appeared,  that  the  col- 
ouring matter    was    quite  superficial. 
Suspecting  it  to  be  of  an  animal  nature, 
a  quantity  of  the  yellowish-green  water 
was   procured  ;    and,  on   examination 
by  the  microscope,  was  found  to  con- 
tain animalcules  in   immense  numbers. 
The  larger  proportion  of  these,  consist- 
ing of   a    transparent  substance  of  a 
lemon-yellow  colour,and  globular  form, 
appeared   to  possess  very  little  power 
of   motion ;    but    a  part,  amounting, 
perhaps,  to  a  fifth   of  the  whole,  were 
in   continual  action.       Some  of  these 
being  seen  advancing  by  a  slightly  wa- 
ving motion,  at  the  rate  of  1-I8()th  of 
an  inch  in  a  second,  and    others  spin- 
ning round  with  considerable  celerity, 
gave  great  interest  and  liveliness  to  the 
examinntien.    But  the  progressive  mo- 
tion of  the  most  active,  however   dis- 
tinct and  rapid  it  might  appear  tinder 
a  high  magnifying  power,  was,  in  real- 
ity, extremely  slow  ;    for  it  did  not  ex- 
ceed an    inch    in   three    nalnutes.     At 
this  rate,  they  would  require   151  days 
to  travel  a  nautical  mile.    The  Condor, 
it  is  generally  believed,  could  fly  round 


the  globe  at  the  equator,  assisted  by  a 
favourable  gale,  in  about  a  week  ;  these 
animalcules,  in  still  water,  could  not  ac- 
complish the  same  in  less  than  8<J3.'» 
years. 

"  Few  circumstances  among  the  mi- 
nuter  works  of  creation  have  struck 
me  with  so   much  surprise  as    the  ap- 
pearance of  these  animalcules,occurring 
in  such  myriads,  in  a  sea   perpetually 
covered  with  ice, — exposed  to  an   av- 
erage temperature  15°  below  the  freez- 
ing point, — and   subject  to   be  frozen, 
on  some  occasions  at  least,  during  every 
month  of  the  year.     The  vastness  of 
their  numbers  and  their  exceeding  mi- 
nuteness, are  circumstances,  discover- 
ed in  their  examination,  of  uncommon 
interest.      In  a  drop  of  water  examin- 
ed, by  a  power  of  28,224  (magnified 
superficies)  there  were  50  in  number, 
on  an   average,  in  each  square  of  the 
micrometer  glass,   of    l-840th   of  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  and  as  the  drop  oc- 
cupied a  circle  on  a  plate  of  glass   con- 
taining 529   of   these    squares,  there 
must  have  been  in  this  single  drop  of 
water,  taken  out  of  the  yellowish-green 
sea,  in  a  place  by  no  means  the  most 
discoloured,  about  26,450  animalcules. 
Hence,  reckoning  60  drops  to  a  dram 
there  would  be  a  number  in  a  gallon  of 
water,    exceeding,    by  one    half,  the 
amount  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
globe  !  It  gives  a  powerful  conception 
of   the   minuteness    and    wonders    of 
creation  when   we  think  of  more  than 
26,000  animals  living,  obtaining  sub- 
sistence, and  moving  perfectly  at  their 
ease,  without  annoyance  to  one  anoth- 
er, in  a  single  drop  of  water  ! 

"  The  army  which  Buonaparte  led 
into  Russia,  in  1812,  estimated  at 
500,000  men,  would  have  extended  in 
a  double  row,  or  two  men  abreast, 
with  2  feet  8  inches  space  for  each  cou- 
ple of  men,  a  distance  of  106^  English 
miles  ; — the  same  number  of  these  an- 
imalcules arranged  in  a  similar  way  in 
two  rows,  but  touching  one  another, 
would  only  reach  5  feet  '2\  inches.  A 
whale  requires  a  sea,  an  ocean  to  sport 
in  :• — about  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  these  animalcules,  would  have 
abundant  room  in  a  tumbler  of  water." 
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>  •  •'*  \^KLL,  messmate,  so  Lord 
'  K — *  is  gone,  full  of  years 
and  honour — death  has  grappled  him 
at  last.  He  was  a  worthy  Commander, 
a  mild,  unassuming  man  ;  rather  fond 
of  money,  to  be  sure — but  the  best  of 
us  has  his  failings.  I  think  I  see  him 
at  this  moment,  a  tall,  thin  figure, stand- 
ing in  his  Admiral's  uniform  on  the 
deck  of  the  Queen  Charlotte.  We 
were  lying  in  Basque  Roads,  the  white 
flag  was  flowing  at  Rochelle,  but  the 
French  fleet  had  not  yet  hoisted  it.  A 
large  partj',  in  their  bag-wigs  and 
swords,  (if  I  recollect  right,  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  town,)  came  alongside  on 
the  larboard  side.  His  lordship,  very 
plainly  dressed,  placed  himself  near  the 
gangway.  On  tlie  starboard  side  of  the 
quarter-deck,  stood  Sir  P —  M — ,* 
firm  and  erect,  one  hand  thrust  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  the  other  arm  a- 
liirabo,  the  right  foot  advanced, — in  all 
the  conscious  pride  of  a  bold  intrepid 
British  Tar. — The  Monsieurs  came  on 
board,  passed  his  Lordship  with  a  slight 
salutation,  and  advanced,full  of  compli- 
ment, scraping,  and  bowing  to  Sir  P-r-, 
who  received  them  with  that  dignity 
and  politeness  peculiarly  his  own. 
His  Lordship  continued  his  station,  till 
the  Rear-Admiral  introduced  them  to 
him  as  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  the  Theatre 
at  Bourdeaux — Oh  it  was  a  glorious 
sight  !  In  the  starboard  stage-box  was 
his  Lordship,  Sir  P —  M — ,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  Captains  and  officers  of  the 
fleet  in  their  full  naval  dress,  blue  and 
gold.  On  the  larboard  hand,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Lord  Hill,  with  other 
distinguished  Noblemen  and  Generals 
in  their  scarlet  uniforms  ;  while  every 
part  of  the  house  displayed  the  British 
costume  intermingled  with  the  white  of 
the  ladies'  dresses.  It  is  true  that  many 
a  regimental  coat  looked  the  worse  for 
wear,  but  it  heightened  the  interest  of 
the  scene — they  had  known  hard  ser- 
vice. The  play  was  '  Richard  Cceuv 
de  Lion,'  and  between  the  acts  '  A  ive 
Henri  Quatre'  was    played  and  sung 

r*  Lord  Keitli  anil  Sii-  Piihency  Malcolm.] 


with  the  whole  strength  of  the  house. 
The  pit  of  a  French  theatre,  messmate, 
has  no  seats  like  ours,  but  resembles 
the  riding-ring  at  Astley's.  Well, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  area  stood 
a  brother  Tar  about  half  sjirung,  turn- 
ing his  quid,  looking  wonderfully 
knowing,  but  perfectly  quiet,  lest  a  sus- 
picion should  arise  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  language.  Several  shipmates 
were  dispersed  around,  affording  con- 
siderable amusement  to  the  assembled 
group  of  all  nations.  The  song  ended, 
and  after  a  few  demi-semiquavers,  our 
national  anthem  '  God  save  the  King' 
commenced — 'twas  an  electric  shock 
to  poor  Jack.  What  !  God  save  the 
King  in  France  !  He  roared,  he  bel- 
lowed, accompanied  the  music,  seem- 
ing insensible  to  the  presence  of  a  sin- 
gle individual  beside  himself.  It  ceas- 
ed a  moment,  and  then  struck  up  the 
'  College  Hornpipe.'  '  Clear  the 
decks  !  Clear  the  decks  ."  cried  Jack  ; 
and  indeed  all  were  glad  to  get  out  of 
his  way.  A  space  was  cleared,  and 
he  went  through  the  dance  in  hand- 
some style,  to  the  great  delight  of  all 
present.  Bumper  after  bumper  was 
proffered,  and  as  readily  swallowed. 
What  sailor  would  shrink  from  splicing 
the  main  brace  when  his  King  was  the 
toast  ?  God  save  the  King  was  again 
played,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  our  jolly 
Tar,  now  completely  groggy.  '  Rule 
Britannia  !  Rule  Britannia  !' — he 
would  have  Rule  Britannia,  or  he'd 
board  the  stage  and  thrash  the  fiddlers. 
'  Rule,  Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the 
W^aves — play  up — none  of  your  gam- 
mon.    Rule,  Britannia,  Britannia  rules 

What  you  won't,  eh  ? — then  here 

goes,'  advancing  to  the  orchestra  to 
commence  his  attack.  This  was  too 
much  even  for  French  politeness  ;  and 
another  act  just  commencing,  a  scufile 
ensued,  in  which  poor  Jack  was  hoist- 
ed on  the  shoulders  of  his  messmates, 
w  ho  bore  him  off  in  triumph,  roaring, 

'  llule,  Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the  waves. 
And  Britons  never,  never,   never,  never  shall  be 
slave?.'  " 

AN    OLD    SAILOR. 
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^IIE  following  account  of  an  extra- 
-*-  ordinary  phenomenon,  which  is 
scon  at  sun-rise  on  the  Cordilleras  of 
llie  Andes,  in  South  America,  first  wit- 
nessed by  Ulloa  and  his  companions  in 
tlie  wild  heaths  of  Pambamarca,  is  cor- 
roborated by  late  travellers  :  "  At  day- 
break the  whole  of  the  mountain  was 
enveloped  in  dense  clouds,  which  at 
sun-rise  were  dissipated,  leaving  behind 
them  vapours  of  so  extreme  a  tenuity  as 
not  to  be  distinguishable  to  the  sight. 
At  the  side  opposite  to  that  where  the 


ruary,  1780.  His  relation  is  as  fol- 
lows. "  In  ascending,  at  Rhealt,  the 
mountain  which  forms  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  vale  of  Clwyd  (in  Denbigh- 
shire) I  observed  a  rare  and  curious 
phenomenon.  In  the  road  above  me, 
1  was  struck  with  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  a  very  white  shining  cloud, 
which  lay  remarkably  close  to  the 
ground.  The  sun  was  setting,  but 
shone  extremely  bright.  I  walked  up  to 
the  cloud,  and  my  shadow  was  projec- 
ted into  it,  its  superior  part  being  sur- 


sun  rose  on  the  mountain,  and  at  the  rounded,  at  some  distance,  by  a  circle 

distance  of  about  sixty  yards  from  the  of  various  colours,  whose  center  appear- 

spot  where  we  were  standing,  the  image  ed  to  be  near  the  situation  of  the  eye, 

ol  each  of  us  was  seen  represented,  as  if  and  whose  circumference  extended  to 

m  a  mirror,  three  concentric  rainbows,  the  shoulders.     This  circle  was  com- 


the  last,  or  most  exterior  colours  of  one 
of  which  touched  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing one,  being  centered  on  the  head. 
Without  the  whole  of  them,  and  at  an 
inconsiderable  distance,  was  seen  a 
fourth  arc  purely  white.  They  were 
all  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  any  one  of  us  moved 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  he  was  ac- 
companied by  the  phenomenon,  which 
preserved  the  same  order  and  disposi- 
tion. What  was,  however,  most  re- 
markable, was  this,  that  although  six 
or  seven  persons  were  thus  standing 
close  together,  each  of  us  saw  the  phe- 
nomenon as  it  regarded  himself,  but  did 
not  perceive  it  in  the  others.  This, 
adds  Bouguer,  is  a  kind  of  apotheosis, 
in  which  each  of  the  three  or  four  con- 
centric crowns  of  a  very  vivid  colour. 


plete,  except  what  the  shadow  of  my 
body   intercepted.      It  exhibited    the 
moit  vivid  colours,  the  red  being  outer- 
most, all  of  them  appearing  in  the  same 
order  and  proportion  as  they  are  pre- 
sented  to  the  view  by  the  rainbow. 
It  resembled  very  exactly  what  in  pic- 
tures is  termed  A  glory,  surrounding 
the  heads  of  saints  :  not  indeed  that  it 
exhibited  the  luminous  radiance  that  is 
painted  close  to  the  head,  but  an  arch 
of  concentric  colours  placed  separately 
and  distinctly  from  it.     As  I  walked 
forward,  this  glory  approached  or  retir- 
ed, just  as  the  inequality  of  the  ground 
shortened    or  lengthend  my  shadow. 
The  cloud  being  sometimes  in  a  small 
valley    below    me,  sometimes  on  the 
same  level,  or  on  higher  ground,  the 
variation  of  the  shadow  and  glory  be- 
each  of  them  presenting  varieties  similar    came  extremely  striking  and   singular, 
to  those  of  the  first  rainbow,  tranquilly    To  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  there 
enjoys  the  sensible  pleasure  of  reflect-    appeared,  at  a  considerable  distance,  to 


Jng  tiiat  the  brilliant  garland  he  cannot 
discover  in  others,  is  destined  for  him- 
self alone." 

A  similar  phenomenon  is  described 
by  Mr.  Hagarth,  F.  R.  S.  as  having 
lieen  seen  by  him  on  the  13th  of  Feb- 


the  right  and  left,  the  arches  of  a  white 
shining  bow.  These  arches  were  in 
the  form  of,  and  broader  than  a  rain- 
bow ;  but  were  not  completely  joined 
into  a  semicircle  above,  on  acceunt 
the  shallowness  of  the  clou4. 


of 


THE    POWER   OF   MIMICKRY. 

Mimickry,  as  it  now  stands  with  us,  this  natural  talent.  Mr.  Rymer,  that 
is  like  a  statue,  larger  than  life,  made  great  critic,  tells  us,  that  Mr.  Mount- 
for  a  certain  height  and  distance;  while  ford  was  so  excellently  gifted  that  way, 
upon  the  level  with  you,  its  coarse  pro-  (if  we  may  call  it  excellence,)  that  when 
portion  seems  monstrous  and  overdone,  he  was  train-bearer  to  the  late  Chancel- 
Many  excellent  comedians  have   had  lor  Jefferies,  in  the  reign  of  King  James 
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the  Second,  at  an  entertainment  for  the 
most  eminent  lawyers,  his  master  order- 
ed him  to  come  before  him,  and  plead 
a  feigned  cause,  which  he  performed 
with  great  eloquence,  and  in  his  plead- 


ings, to  the  admiration  of  all  present, 
assumed  the  manner  and  voice  of  seve- 
ral of  the  best  pleaders  then  at  the  bar, 
even  some  of  those  that  were  present  at 
the  entertainment. 


ENGLISH  MANNERS  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

(Mod.  Voy.  and  Travels,  Ap.  1823. ) 


TTT  is  amusing  and  instructive  to  see 
-*■  ourselves,  as  in  a  glass,  in  the  ac- 
counts of  foreigners.  Persons  cannot 
see  themselves  so  well  as  they  are  seen 
by  others.  No  nation  has  a  higher 
opinion  of  itself  than  the  English.  Fo- 
reigners, however,  take  the  liberty  to 
speak  of  us  as  we  do  of  them — as  they 
find  us  ;  and  though  it  may  not  in  all 
cases  be  gratifying  to  hear  what  they 
say  of  us,  it  is  always  amusing,  and 
often  affords  a  valuable  lesson. 

Stephen  Perlin,  a  French  ecclesias- 
tic, who  was  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  who  wrote  with  all 
the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  is  ex- 
tremely scurrilous  : — "  One  may  ob- 
serve of  the  English,"  says  he,  "  that 
they  are  neither  valiant  in  war,  nor 
faithful  in  peace,  which  is  apparently 
by  experience  ;  for  although  they  are 
placed  in  a  good  soil,  and  a  good  coun- 
try, they  are  wicked,  and  so  extremely 
fickle,  that  at  one  moment  they  will  a- 
dore  a  prince,  and  the  next  moment  they 
would  kill  or  crucify  him.  They  have 
a  mortal  enmity  to  the  French,  whom 
they  conceive  to  be  their  ancient  ene- 
mies, and  in  common  call  us  French 
dogs — but  they  hate  all  sports  of  stran- 
gers. It  displeases  me  that  these  vil- 
lains, in  their  own  country,  spit  in  our 
faces,although,when  they  are  inFrance, 
we  treat  them  like  divinities.  But 
herein  the  French  demonstrate  them- 
selves to  be  of  a  noble  and  generous 
spirit."  He  afterwards  tempers  his 
abuse  with  some  compliments,  particu- 
larly to  our  females  : — "  The  men  are 
large,  handsome,  and  ruddy,  with  flaxen 
hair,  being  in  a  northern  latitude  ;  the 
2comen,o{any  estimation,  are  the  great- 
est beauties  in  the  world,  and  as  fair  as 
alabaster,  without  oftence  to  those  of 
Italy,  Flanders,  and  Germany  be  it 
spoken  ;  they  are  also  cheerful  and 
courteous,  and  of  a  good  address."    Of 


the  country  he  says,  '•'  In  this  kingdom 
are  so  many  beautiful  shijjs,  so  hand- 
some are  hardly  to  be  seen  elsewhere 
in  the  whole  world.  Here  arc  also 
many  fine  islands  and  plenty  of  pasture, 
with  such  quantities  of  game,  that  in 
these  islands  (which  are  all  surrounded 
with  woods  and  thick  hedges)  it  is  not 
uncustomary  to  see  at  one  time  more 
than  100  rabbits  running  about  in  one 
meadow."  He  speaks,  perhaps,  in  just 
terms,  of  what  was  a  great  fault  in  our 
national  character  then,  and  is  even  too 
much  so  now — our  fondness  for  drink- 
ing. "  The  English  are  great  drun- 
kards. In  drinking  or  eating  they  will 
say  to  you  a  hundred  times,  '  /  drink 
to  you^  and  you  should  answer  them 
in  their  language,  '  I  pledge  you^ 
When  they  are  drunk,  they  will  swear 
blood  and  death  that  you  shall  drink  all 
that  is  in  your  cup.  But  it  is  to  be  no- 
ted, as  I  have  before  said,  that  in  this 
excellent  kingdom  there  is  no  kind  of 
order,  for  the  people  are  reprobates, 
and  thorough  enemies  to  good  manners 
and  letters,  and  know  not  whether  they 
belong  to  God  or  the  devil." 

Hentzner,  the  German  traveller,  who 
was  hero  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, is  far  more  candid,  and  rather 
laughs  at,  than  censures  us.  He  says, 
"  The  English  are  serious,  like  the 
Germans,  and  lovers  of  show  :  they 
excel  in  dancing  and  music,  for  they  are 
active  and  lively,  though  of  a  thicker 
make  than  the  French  ;  they  cut  their 
hair  close  on  the  middle  of  the  head, 
letting  it  grow  on  either  side  ;  they  are 
good  sailors  and  better  pirates,  cunning, 
treacherous,  and  thievish  ;  about  300 
are  said  to  be  hanged  annually  at  Lon- 
don ;  they  give  the  wall  as  the  place  of 
honour  ;  hawking  is  the  general  sport 
of  the  gentry  ;  they  are  more  polite  in 
eating  than  the  French,  devouring  less 
bread  but  more  meat,  which  they  roust 
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in  pL'iTnction  ;  llipy  put  a  deal  of  sugar 
in  tlioir  drink  ;  tlicir  beds  are  covered 
villi  tapestry,  even  those  of  tlie  far- 
mers ;  the\'  arc  often  molested  with 
scurvy,  said  to  have  first  crept  into 
England  with  the  ISonnan  conquest, 
in  the  field  they  arc  powerful,  success- 
ful against  their  enemies,  impatient  of 
any  thing  like;  slavery  ;  vastly  fond  of 
jrreat  noises  that  fill  tlie  air,  such  as  the 
tiring  of  cannon,  drums,  and  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  ;  so  that  it  is  common  for  a 
number  of  them,  that  have  got  a  glass 
in  their  heads,  to  go  up  in  some  belfry 
and  ring  the  bells  for  hours  together,  for 
the  sake  of  exercise.  If  they  see  a  fo- 
reigner very  well  made  or  particularly 
handsome,  they  will  say  it  is  a  pity  he 
is  not  an  Englishman." 

Le  Serre,  who  attended  IMary  de 
IMcdicis  to  England,  when  she  visited 
her  daughter  Henrietta  Maria,the  queen 
of  Charles  11.,  and  who  partook  of  all 
the  hospitalities  of  the  English  court, 
(whatever  he  might  think)speaks  of  us  in 
the  most  enthusiastic  terms.  Our  ladies 
he  describes  as  perfect  divinities,  and 
the  country  and  inhabitants  generally, 
as  worthy  the  highest  admiration.  To 
be  sure,  he  was  writing  the  description 
of  a  most  splendid  spectacle,  of  which 
he  was  the  witness,  where  the  people 
were  all  dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes, 
and  as  tlie  same  kind  of  ceremony  at- 
tended the  queen's  mother,  all  the  way 
from  her  landing  at  Dover,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  seen  the  best  side  of  us. 

Jorevin  de  Rochford,  another  French 
traveller  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., says 
— "  This  nation  is  tolerably  polite,  in 
which  they,  in  a  great  measure,  resem- 
ble tlie  French,  whose  modes  and  fash- 
ions they  study  and  imitate.  They  are 
in  general  large,  fair,  pretty  well  made, 
and  have  good  faces.  They  are  good 
warriors  on  the  land,  but  more  particu- 
larly so  on  the  sea  :  they  are  dexterous 
and  courageous,  proper  to  engage  in  a 
field  of  battle,  where  they  are  not 
afraid  of  blows.  And  the  honour  of 
understanding  the  art  of  ship-building 
beyond  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
must  be  allowed  to  the  English. 
Strangers  in  general  are  not  liked  in 
London,  even  the  Irish  and  Scots,  who 
lire  the  subjects  of  the  same  king.  They 
Inve  a  great  respect  for  their  women, 


whom  they  court  will  all  imaginable  ci- 
vility. They  always  sit  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  dispose  of  wiiat  is  placed 
on  it  by  helping  every  one,  entertaining 
the  company  with  some  pleasant  con- 
ceit or  agreeable  story.  In  fine,  they 
are  respected  as  mistresses,  whom  ev- 
ery one  is  desirous  of  obeying,  so  that 
to  speak  with  truth,  England  is  the 
paradise  of  women,  as  Spain  and  Italy 
is  their  purgatory." 

The  above  travellers,  it  will  be  rec- 
ollected, are  describing  our  forefathers, 
and  drawing  a  picture  which,  in  some 
respects,  is  as  new  to  us  as  it  was  to 
them.  The  next  is  a  traveller  of  com- 
paratively modern  days — a  man  of  in- 
formation, and  apparently  good  nature. 
He  speaks,  as  indeed  almost  all  foreign- 
ers do,  of  the  same  extreme  rudeness 
of  the  lower  orders  of  English,  but  be- 
stows every  praise  on  the  higher  ranks, 
as  well  as  on  the  country  generall}'. 
The  person  we  allude  to  is  M.  Grossly, 
who  wrote  his  Tour  in  the  year  177~- 
— Our  custom  of  shaking  hands,  he  de- 
scribes xevy  ludicrously  : — "  To  take  a 
inan  by  the  arm,"  says  he,  "  and  shake 
it  until  his  shoulder  is  almost  disloca- 
ted, is  one  of  the  grand  testimonies  of 
friendship  which  the  English  give  each 
other,  when  they  happen  to  meet. 
This  they  do  very  coolly  ;  there  is  no 
expression  of  friendship  in  their  coun- 
tenances, yet  the  whole  soul  enters  into 
the  arm  which  gives  the  shake  ;  and 
this  supplies  the  place  of  the  embraces 
and  salutes  of  the  French." 

The  following  sketches  of  London 
were  drawn  by  JMr.  Karamsin,  a  Rus- 
sian  traveller,  about  the  year  1798  : — 

''  I  sent  for  a  barber,  and  they 
brought  me  a  thick  phlegmatic  Eng- 
lishman, who,  having  first  unmercifully 
flayed  my  face,  plastered  my  head  with 
flour  and  tallow.  '  Alas,  I  am  now  no 
longer  in  Paris,'  I  said  to  myself,  with 
a  sigh,  '  where  the  powder-puflof  the 
ingenious  lively  Rulet  played  like  a 
gentle  zephyr  around  my  head,  and 
strewed  it  with  a  resplendent  white 
aromatic  rime.'  To  my  com|ilaints 
that  he  was  flaying  me,  that  his  poma- 
tum stunk,  and  that  his  hair-powder 
was  only  coarse  flour,  the  unj)ulished 
English  barber  sullenly  answered,  '  I 
don't  understand  you,  Sir ." 
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"  i  put  on  my  Parisian  frock,  bo- 
thouglit  me  of  dear  France  with  a  sigh, 
and  walked  out  in  a  very  melancholy 
mood.  But  the  cloud  that  darkened 
my  soul  soon  vanished  at  the  sight  of 
the  beautiful  illumination,  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  wondering  eyes. — 
Though  the  sun  was  scarcely  set,  all 
the  lamps  in  the  streets  were  lighted 
up.  There  are  thousands  of  them, 
and  whichever  way  I  turn  I  behold  a 
fiery  strin?,  as  it  were,  extended 
through  the  air  ;  I  had  never  before 
seen  any  thing  similar  to  it,  and  I  no 
longer  wondered  at  the  mistake  of  a 
German  prince,  who  on  making  his  en- 
try into  London,  imagined  that  it  was 
an  illumination  provided  on  purpose 
to  welcome  him  with  peculiar  marks  of 
honour.  The  English  are  fond  of  light, 
and  they  spend  millions  to  supply,  by 
artificial,  the  want  of  the  solar  rays — 
an  indubitable  proof  of  the  national 
wealth. 

"  Whoever  calls  London  noisy  must 
either  never  have  seen  it,  or  must  have 
no  correct  idea  of  what  a  noisy  city  is. 
London  is  populous  it  is  true  ;  but, 
compared  with  Paris,  and  even  with 
INIoscovv,  it  is  extraordinary  quiet. 
The  inhabitants  of  London  seem  to  be 
ehher  half  asleep,  or  overcome  with 
lassitude  from  their  excessive  activity 
and  exertion.  If  the  rattling  of  the 
carriages  did  not,  from  time  to  time, 
shake  the  auditory  nerve,  a  stranger 
might  frequently  suppose  he  had  be- 
come deaf,  while  passing  along  some 
of  the  most  populous  and  most  fre- 
quented streets.  I  stepped  into  several 
coffee-houses,  where  I  found  from  20 
to  30  persons  reading  the  newspapers, 
and  drinking  their  port ;  while  the  pro- 
foundest  silence  reigned  in  the  room, 
except  that  perhaps  every  quarter  of 
an  hour,  one  hears  a  solitary  '  Your 
Health,  Gentlemen  P  Can  it  then  ex- 
cite wonder,  that  the  English  are  such 
deep  thinkers,  and  that  their  parliamen- 
tary orators  know  not  when  to  leave 
off,  when  once  they  have  begun  to 
speak  ?  it  would  seem  as  if  they  were 
tired  of,  and  willing  to  make  amends 
for  their  usual   taciturnity. 

"  But  if  my  ears  thus  enjoy  rest  and 
quiet,  my  eyes  are  the  more  busily  en- 
gaged.    In  London,  too,  the   women 


are  very  handsome,  and  they  dress  with 
tasteful  simplicity  ;  they  are  all  without 
either  powder  or  paint,  and  wear  hats, 
which  seem  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  Graces  themselves ;  they  seem  rath- 
er to  fly  than  to  walk  ;  their  neat  little 
feet,  which  peep  out  from  under  their 
snow-white  muslin  robe,  scarcely  touch 
the  pavement.  Over  their  white  corset 
an  Indian  shawl  is  spread,  on  which 
their  fair  hair  descends  in  charming 
ringlets  :  for  to  me,  at  least,  it  seems 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
women  have  fair  hair:  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  them,  however,  are  brunettes. 
The  physiognomies  of  the  men  may  be 
arranged  under  three  classes  ;  they  are 
either  surly,  good-natured,  or  brutish. 
I  can  safely  swear,  that  in  no  other 
country  have  I  seen  so  man}'  brutish 
laces  as  here ;  and  I  am  now  convinced 
that  Hogarth  drew  from  nature. —  Such 
physiognomies  are,  it  is  true,  only  to  be 
met  with  among  the  populace  ;  but 
there  is  so  much  variety,  so  much  char- 
acteristic expression  in  them,  that  ten 
Lavaters  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
point  out  the  bad  qualities  and  propen- 
sities which  they  indicate." 

Besides  these,  we  have  had  Dr. 
Wendeborn's  view  of  England  ;  a  very 
flattering  and  well-tempered  account  of 
our  manners,  characters,  and  institu- 
tions, in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  third.  Afterwards,  INLVon 
Archentoltz  drew  a  picture  of  Eng- 
land :  he  praistid  the  nation,  and  held  it 
up  as  an  example  to  others.  But,  du- 
ring the  last  war,onePiLLET,  a  French- 
man, published  a  most  disgusting  por- 
trait of  England,  caricatured  and  libell- 
ed our  women,  and  represented  the  men 
as  universal  and  habitual  drunkards. 
The  last  severe  strictures  were  those 
of  a  New-Engiandman,  of  which  we 
gave  the  substance  in  a  late  number  of 
this  work. 

In  every  respect  it  is  useful,  as  a 
means  of  improvement,  and  as  a  cor- 
rector of  vanity,  to  read  and  study 
these  notions  of  foreigners.  Like 
English  travellers  in  others  countries, 
they  make  their  own  habits  the  stand- 
ards of  perfection  :  but  their  criticisms 
enable  us  to  make  comparisons,  and 
rub  off  the  rust  of  our  own  prejudices. 
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(Ti-anslated  from  the  GtriuaD,  Ap.  1823.) 


TV/TY  Stay  in  the  country  was  too 
■*■  -^  short  to  enable  me  to  consider 
the  prevailing  manners  and  ways  of 
living  in  all  the  various  shapes  they  of- 
fer to  the  traveller.  I  have,  indeed, 
given  myself  every  trouble  to  come  in 
contact  with  persons  of  different  and 
manifold  dispositions  and  employments 
and,  in  this  respect,  1  have  succeeded. 
I  have  neither  neglected  to  visit  the 
poor  miserable  districts  in  the  City, 
Southwark,  and  St.  Giles's,  where  the 
lowest  classes  dwell,  nor  the  most 
sumptuous  quarters,  the  abode  of  afflu- 
ence. By  far  too  many  figures,  how- 
ever, present  themselves  to  me,  that  I 
could  execute  and  give  a  proper  iinish 
to  so  great  a  picture.  For  this  pur- 
pose, too,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pos- 
sess the  talent  of  the  noblest  historical 
painters,  of  a  West,  an  Angelica  ;  and 
to  unite,  that  of  a  Tenier  with  those  of 
the  masters  of  caricatures,  Hogarth 
and  Rowlandson. 

The  difference  of  classes  consti- 
tutes here,  as  every  where,  the  princi- 
pal difference  in  the  manners.  It  is, 
however,  certainly  more  difficult  in 
England,  than  in  other  countries,  to 
ascertain  this  difference  from  external 
appearances.  This  arises  from  the 
manner  of  dress.  The  men's  cos- 
tume displays  the  greatest  simplicity. 
The  quality  of  the  articles  worn  is,  in- 
deed, various  ;  but,  whatever  meets  the 
eye,  whether  in  the  street,  or  in  com- 
pany, whether  worn  by  the  minister 
of  state,  the  opulent  lord,  the  mer- 
chant, the  wealthy  mechanic,  the  clerk 
in  the  counting-house,  is  throughout, 
the  same  ;  and,  in  the  usual  intercourse 
of  social  life,  the  court  gala  alone  ex- 
cepted, no  exception  is  made  therein. 
In  the  most  populous  streets  I  have 
never  noticed  any  person  who  was  to 
be  distinguished  by  any  external  mark, 
particular  uniform,  the  decoration  of 
an  order,  or  any  thing  similar.  What 
in  Germany  becomes  a  kind  of  duty 
to  wear,  would  here  create  surprise, 
and  probably,  would  expose  the  wear- 
er only  to  the  insults  and  ridicule  of 
the  populace. 


It  is  in  no  respect  different  with  re- 
gard to  the  dress  of  the  women.  The 
real  worth  and  costliness  of  the  articles, 
not  the  particular  manner  of  dress, 
constitutes  the  difference.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  town,  I  thought  I  perceiv- 
ed only  persons  of  rank,  however  they 
may  vary  in  situation  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, because,  in  ordinary  life,  the 
humblest  chambermaid  wears  her  hat 
and  muslin  dress,  as  well  as  the  richest 
lady  ;  and,  upon  occasions,  only  of 
court  ceremony,  sumptuous  festivals, 
or  upon  her  visits  to  the  Italian  Opera, 
does  the  latter  display  all  the  magnifi- 
cence and  expense  of  dress. 

In  many  establishments  the  iate 
hour  of  tea-time,  concludes  the  ar- 
rangement of  meals.  A  simple  but 
cold  supper  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  met 
with  sometimes,  when  the  dinner  hour 
happens  between  four  and  five  o'clock. 
This  supper  takes  place  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  ten.  It  is  natural, 
however,  to  imagine,  from  the  way  of 
life  led  by  the  great,  that  when  we 
read  of  the  supper  commencing  at  four 
or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  the 
same  bears  a  proportion  to  a  dinner  at 
seven  or  eight  in  the  evening,  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  which  is,  that  in 
such  houses,  the  hours  of  rising  cor- 
respond almost  with  our  dinner  hour. 

This  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
immense  size  of  the  town,  and  to  the 
course  of  business.  The  courts  of 
justice  and  of  law,  the  offices,  the 
counting-houses,  the  members  of  which 
are  frequently  obliged  to  make  a  jour- 
ney of  several  miles,  cannot  be  shut  so 
soon,  opened  again,  and  the  business 
terminated,  as  in  smaller  places.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  all  the  mails 
take  their  departure  after  midnight, 
and  that  a  letter  is  certain  of  being  for- 
warded, if  delivered,  even  at  the  office, 
a  short  time  before  twelve  o'clock. 
Tl.'us,  in  this  great  emporium  of  the 
trade  of  the  world,  the  merchant  fre- 
quently avails  himself  of  the  last  mo- 
ment he  is  allowed  to  wait,  to  forward 
any  fresh  intelligence  that  may  trans- 
pire. 
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THE  SUNDAY  IN  ENGLAND.  which,  in  ordcf  not  to  appear  singular, 

Almost  all  travellers  complain  that    he  must  necessarily  make  himself  ac- 


they  found  nothing  more  melancholy 
than  the  British  manner  of  keeping  the 
Sunday.  They  assure  us  that  on  that 
day  all  nature  appears  expired,  and 
that  every  tone  of  joy  is  hushed  in  sor- 
row. They  pity  the  people  who  are 
thus  denied  every  lawful  enjoyment, 
and  consider  our  laws  far  more  happy, 
which  are  strangers  to  this  constraint. 
I  frankly  assert  that  the   Sunday  has 


quainted.  Nevertheless,  we  become 
nearly  as  soon  accustomed  thereto  as 
the  eye  to  new  objects.  After  a  few 
weeks  residence  we  begin  to  pass  rapid- 
ly over  what  at  the  beginning  was  wont 
to  fix  our  attention  for  several  days,  and 
which  we  thought  we  should  never 
grow  tired  of  considering. — Just  as  ea- 
sily we  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
established   manner  of  arranging  the 


not  appeared  tome  so  gloomy  and  joy-    day  and  plan  of  life. 

less,  and  that   I  reckon   many   of  the        I  had  heard  and  read  so  much  of  the 

Sundays   I  passed  in  England  amongst    coldness,  reserve,  and  even  of  the  pride 


the  most  pleasing  days  of  my  recollec 
tion,  and  cannot  even  suppress  the 
wish  that  we  at  least  might  see  a  little 
more  of  that  practised  in  Germany 
which  is  found  in  the  highly  respectable 
families  of  that  country,  both  with  res- 
pect to  character  and  religious  educa- 
tion. I  am  not  here  meaning  to  speak 
of  those  who,  imbued  with  a  stern  re- 
ligious melancholy,  consider  it  a  sin  to 
divert  themselves  with  the  most  inno- 
cent recreations,  such  as  playing  upon 
an  instrument,  or  the  reading  of  any 
book  the  contents  of  which  treat  not  of 
religious  subjects,  and  think  themselves 
obliged  to  keep  the  sabbath  holy,  more 
in  a  sense  of  the  old  testament  than  in 
a  christian  one  ;  but  I  mean    to   speak 


of  the  English,  who  contemn  every 
thing  foreign,  that  it  would  but  little 
have  astonished  me  had  I  found  this 
generally  so.  I  will  however  not  deny 
that  single  occurrences  of  this  kind  have 
come  before  me,  and  that,  for  example, 
in  my  travels  during  the  voyage,  in  the 
post  coaches,  I  have  made  many  an  ac- 
quaintance, which  left  not  the  slightest 
wish  in  my  mind  to  continue  them.  In 
places  particularly  where  many  people 
meet  together,  for  example,  in  coffee 
houses  and  inns,  there  is  opportunity 
to  perceive  the  unusual  taciturnity  and 
love  of  science  which  prevails  ;  as  fre- 
quently persons  who  have  been  long 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  each 
other,  can  sit  for  hours  by   the  side  of 


of  those  who  could  not  but  wish,  that  a    the  fire  without  uttering  one  word;  nay. 
certain  uniform  sentiment  were  introdu- 
ced also  into  Germany  in  keeping  the 
hours  of  Sunday. — 

I  think,  however,  that  whoever  does 


they  seem  to  wonder  if,  according  to 
our  German  social  manner  which  in- 
clines so  much  to  discourse,  you  endea- 
vour to  address  it  to  them.     In  the  do- 


not  consider  the  theatre,  balls,  and  gam-    mestic  circles  1  found,  particularly  the 
bling,  as  indispensable  in  order  to  be    younger  unmarried  ladies,  for  the  most 


amused  or  to  get  rid  of  his  ennui ;  who 
ever  has  not  lost  all  taste  for  the  great 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  joys  of  a  no- 
ble and  cheerful  sociability  in  the  fami- 
ly circle,  cannot  fail  in  being  merry  both 
within  and  without  London,  even  on 
the  Sunday. 

FIRST  IMPRESSION  MADE  BY  THE  NA- 
TIONAL CHAKACTER,  THE  SOCIAL 
LIFE,  AND  THE  TON  OP  INTER- 
COURSE 


part,  very  still,  and  always  purposely 
shy.  Persons,  who  have  long  lived 
amongst  the  English,  assert  also,  that 
in  family  circles  and  friendly  meetings 
it  is  not  rarely  the  case,  that  a  long 
pause  follows  after  a  long  conversation. 
It  remains  to  be  decided  therefore  by 
the  feelings  of  each  individual,  whether 
this  has  not  more  charms  for  the  man 
who  knows  how  to  employ  himself 
within  the  resources  of  his  own   mind, 


What  first  presents  itself  to  the  trav-  than  an  endless  chatter  about  nothings, 

eller  in  foreign  countries,  and  which  he  and  the  tiresome  endeavours   of  many 

encounters  at  almost  every  step  he  takes,  companions,  male  or   female,  never  to 

is  the  peculiarity  in  the  customs,  man-  ^^^  the   conversation   drop,  and  who, 

ners,  and  habits   of  social  life,   with  that  they  may  only  speak,  arc  continu- 
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ally  making  the  most  common-place 
questions. 

Speaking,  however,  from  my  own 
experience,  J  cannot  at  all  agree  in  the 
complaint  which  has  been  made  of  a 
iJiorough  cold  or  repulsive  conduct. 
First  of  all,  I  must  praise  the  great  po- 
liteness with  which  the  stranger  is  set 
light  by  those  who  are  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  him.  As  I  never  had  a 
Laquais  de  place,  even  in  the  first 
weeks  of  my  stay,  in  order  that  T  might 
find  ray  own  way  by  myself  the  more 
readily,  I  have  been  frequently  exposed 
to  the  necessity  of  troubling  persons  I 
met  with  questions ;  and  I  have  tried 
this  purposely  with  people  of  all  condi- 
tions of  life.  Never  has  -^n  unfriendly 
word  put  me  to  the  blush";  generally 
speaking,  however,  a  polite  manner  in 
putting  people  into  the  right  road,  is  a 
tolerable  common  virtue,  which  may 
have  suffered  here  and  there  a  little  by 
incomprehensible  or  even  troublesome 
questions  made  by  the  foreigner.  The 
nature  of  man  inclines  him  to  participa- 
tion: and  even  the  feeling,  that  we 
know  something  better  than  another 
w  ho  may  be  our  superior,  is  often  an 
agreeable  one. 

In  the  society  of  the  better-informed 
classes  you  indeed  expect  in  vain  that 
Ibrmal  ceremony,  those  low  reverences, 
and  established  usages  of  outward  po- 
liteness upon  arrival  and  taking  leave, 
to  which  formerly  at  least  people  wei-e 
accustomed  m  Germany,  although  they 
are  daily  losing  their  ground.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  true  politeness 
reigns  in  England,  together  with  the 
noblest  simplicity  of  manner ;  consist- 
ing more  in  facts  than  in  words.  The 
hand  is  given  to  the  person  of  the  high- 
est rank,  as  well  as  to  the  e(jual,  and 
you  are  certain  of  a  friendly  return. 
The  lord,  as  well  as  your  friend,  is  sa- 
luted with  a  good  morning,  and  leave 
taken  of  them,  with  a  good  evening,  or 
a  good  night.  Emhrucing  and  kissing, 
amongst  men,  appear  to  the  English  as 
unnatural,  and  the  man  would  be  expo- 
sed to  insult  even,  should  he  be  seen 
following  the  Cierman  custom  in  the 
street.  This,  indeed  may  be  carried 
too  far ;  but  we  must  still  allow,  that 
the  fine  token  of  love  and  iiiirard 
friendship,  is  sacrificed  by  us  too  much 


to  unnecessary  ceremony ;  and  we  must 
rejoice  rather,  that  what  had  become  a 
frequently  burthensome,  and  where- 
withal a  repugriant  custom,  is  disap- 
pearing more  and  more  from  the  circles 
of  the  men  ;  for  example,  that  of  oft'er- 
ing,  after  any  great  social  entertain- 
ment, 30  or  40  embraces,  twice  or  three 
times  as  many  kisses,  and,  as  formerly 
was  the  custom,  of  kissing  the  hand  af 
every  lady.  Amongst  the  English 
women,  I  have  never  noticed  this  latter 
custom  at  coming  and  going,  but  fre- 
quently in  families,amongst  affectionate 
parents,  children,  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  strong  exterior  contrast  of  ranks, 
so  common  in  our  country,  appears 
less  frequent  in  England,  and  in  this 
respect  too,  one  of  the  finest  peculiari- 
ties of  British  life  is  indisputably  dis- 
played. Every  one  feels  in  that  coun- 
try, that  he  is  free  horn,  that,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
by  his  natural  liberty,  he  is  a  protected 
man,  and  that  all,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
have  an  equal  right.  He  knows  that, 
either  personally,  or  by  his  representa- 
tive, he  has  a  voice  in  the  great  con- 
cerns of  the  nation  ;  that,  if  he  com- 
mits a  crime,  his  equals  will  judge  him, 
that  he  is  secured  from  the  oppressions 
of  overbearance,  whether  of  the  nobles, 
the  military  or  the  clergy,  so  long  as 
he  confines  himself  only  within  the 
bounds  of  the  laws.  Attempts  are  not 
wanting,  even  in  England,  of  individu- 
al members  of  these  classes,  to  elevate 
themselves  above  the  others.  But  as 
every  house  proprietor  thinks  his  house 
is  his  castle,  so  every  citizen  of  the  state 
considers  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution as  the  bulwark  of  his  liberty-. 
IMuchofthis,  indeed,  may  consist  in 
imagination,  but  this,  of  itself,  frequent- 
ly makes  us  contented  and  happy. 
This  spirit  is  cherished  from  early 
youth  ;  it  grows  up  with  the  boy  and 
the  young  man.  Parents  themselves 
treat  their  sons,  sacred  as  the  paternal 
power  is,  in  this  spirit ;  and  the  domes- 
tic education  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
liberal.  Jlence  arises  the  unconstrain- 
ed manner  of  intercourse  of  all  ranks 
amongst  each  other  ;  hence  the  facility, 
as  soon  as  a  person  only  is  decently  at- 
tired, of  getting  access  to  the  first  hous- 
es w  ithout  much  cercmonv :  hence  the 
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candour  in  opposing  in  public  meetings 
and  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  Duke 
and  the  Earl,  as  well  as  a  brewer  of 
beer,  if  they  should  happen  not  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion.  Of  this  the  debates 
in  parliament  are  the  best  proof.  But 
as  these  debates  are  public,  they  are 
known  to  and  read  by  all  ranks,  and 
form  the  public  spirit. 

This  public  spirit  is  not  a  little  cher- 
ished and  promoted  by  all  public  events, 
mutually  serviceable  enterprizes,  and 
institutions  forming  the  most  useful  top- 
ic of  conversation.  In  Germany,  even 
men  of  superior  education  can  find  de- 


if  at  sometimes  earnest,  and  at  others 
laughable  speeches,  proclamations  and 
actions,  astonish  less  there,  and  proba- 
bly occasion  less  harm  than  they  would 
with  us  ;  this  must  be  attributed  to  the 
constitution,  which  affords  security  in 
such  manifold  ways ;  although  the  re- 
flecting and  the  reasonable  part  of  the 
nation  are  not  perfectly  easy  at  such 
scenes,  and  think  of  measures  to  ward 
off  the  storm,  well  knowing  iiow  much 
evil  generally  ensues,  when  the  poorer 
classes  of  people  wish  to  effect  by 
force,  that  change  which  can  only  be 
the  work  of  deep  reflection,  and  a  pro- 


light  for  hours  in  the  petty  novelties  of    ^°^"^  insight  into  the  real  situation  of 
the  day,  in  the  miserable  prattle  about    """gs- 


what  men  say,  hov/  they  dress  them 
solves,receive  visits,orgo  out ;  and  fre- 
quently the  most  insipid  jokes,  which, 
on  account  of  their  being  so  continually 
repeated,  are  called  stereotypes,  are 
preferred  to  the  most  scientific  subjects. 
Such  things  are  not  suited,  as  many 
impartial  observers  who  have  lived  in 
England  many  years  assure  me,  to  the 
taste  of  well-educated  company  in  that 
country.  Politics  and  trade  are  indeed 
the  principal  theme  of  discourse.  But 
an  interest  is  also  evinced  for  what  is 
generally  serviceable  to  viankind,  and 
many  matters  of  this  nature  are  fre- 
quently treated  of  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  over  a  glass  of  porter  or 
wine.  '/^ 

From  this  kind  of  conversation,  a 
certain  seriousness  must  naturally  ac- 
company social  life ;  and  the  loud  and 
frequently  noisy  behaviour,  as  well  as 
the  shout  of  any  individual,  would  ap- 
pear as  a  failure  in  good  manners.  But 
this  is  the  reason  of  a  large  mass  of    putably  extended  amongst  all  ranks  in 


But  there  are  Jiner  effects  of  this 
public  spirit,  which,  although  less  tak- 
en notice  of  in  German   publications, 
and  on  that  account  too  little   known 
out  of  England,  merit  far  more  our  res- 
pect and  consideration.     Through  that 
spirit,    institutions,    coalitions,     and 
foundations,  have  been  brought  about, 
partly  in  the  capital,  partly  in  the  whole 
country  and  the  most  distant  colonies, 
which,  both  in  the  excellence  of  their 
appointment,  as  well  as  in  the  grandeur 
of  their  plans,  hardly  have  their  equal. 
Two  principal  motives  have  certain- 
ly operated  to  this  effect,  in   an  equal 
degree:  on  the  one  hand,  it  might  al- 
most be  said,  that  the  disposition  is  in- 
herent in  the  nation   for  every  thinff 
which  appertains  to  the  public  weal 
and  national  instruction,  were  the  lat- 
ter only  to  be  effected  by  the  most  rigid 
application  of  human  powers ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  religious  spirit,  which, 
whether  more  or  l^ss  pure,  is  still  indis- 


sound  ideas,  of  a  perspicuity  in  opinion, 
and  an  ability  in  expression,  being  ex- 
tended in  all  clashes  of  people;  in 
which  respect  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
JJfe  forms  the  Englishman  far  more 
than  the  School.  Tiiat  public  spirit, 
as  far  as  it  consists  in  the  participation 
in  the  general  concerns  of  the  nation, 
sometimes  displays  itself  in  a  manner 
which  would  excite  any  thing  but  res- 
pect, or  a  wish  that  it  might  so  exist 
amongst  us,  is  already  sufliciently 
known  from  the  events  which  have  late- 
ly occurred.  If  popular  meetings,  like 
the    last  in  London  and  Manchester  : 


England  more  than  elsewhere.  Both 
have  had  a  very  great  share  in  many 
of  the  important  institutions  and  coali- 
tions of  modern  times,  which,  as  soon 
as  we  are  better  acquainted  with  them, 
exceed  almost  all  expectation  and  im- 
agination. If  the  first  idea  of  these 
originated  with  a  large  number  of  enter- 
prising men,  animated  with  a  religious 
spirit,  and  an  high  zeal  for  maintaining 
and  extending  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  found  also,  from  those  who 
probably  participated  not  in  that  spirit 
with  them,  or  were  even  unbelievers 
or  indifferent,  the  most  powerful  sup- 
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port.  Tlicy  are  animated  at  least  by  a 
lively  spirit  for  every  thint;  which  the 
human  weal,  liberfij,  and  iiutiistri/  de- 
mands, or  which  can  contribute  any 
thing  to  the  honour  and  renown  of  tho 
nation.  On  this  account  it  is  that  we 
see  princes,  dukes,  and  many  other 
members  of  the  highest  classes,  who 
enjoy  not  altogether  the  reputation  of  a 
particular  religious  feeling,  or  austerity 
of  morals,  still  connect  themselves  wil- 


lingly and  frequently  with  all  assem- 
blies or  institutions,  the  end  of  which 
is  directed  to  mutually  useful  cnterpri- 
zes  or  the  highest  concerns  of  humanity  ; 
and  protect  and  advance  them  by  a 
patronage  which  they  willingly  under- 
take, ilow  far  vanity  may  find  a 
place  therein  is  their  concern.  The 
general  good  gains  always  by  their  in- 
terest and  influence. 


(New  Jlon.  May.) 


THE    VOICE    or    SPRING. 


J  COME, I  come!  ye  have  call'd  me  long, 
I  come  o'er  the  mountains  with  light  and  song  ! 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  wakening  earth, 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birth, 
By  the  primrose^stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 
By  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I  pass. 

I  have  breathed  on  the  Sooth,  and  the  chesnut-flowen 
By  thousands  have  burst  from  the  forest-bowen, 
And  the  ancient  graves,  and  the  fallen  fanet, 
Are  veil'd  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plains. 
—But  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  hour  of  bloom, 
To  speak  of  the  ruin  or  the  tomb ! 

I  have  pass'd  o'er  the  hills  of  the  stormy  North, 

And  the  larch  has  hung  all  bis  tassels  forth, 

The  fi»h<r  is  out  on  the  sunny  sea, 

And  the  rein-deer  bounds  thro'  the  pasture  free, 

And  the  pine  has  a  fringa  of  tefter  green, 

And  tlic  moss  looks  bright  where  my  step  has  been. 

!  have  sent  through  the  wood-path  a  gentle  sigh, 
And  call'd  out  each  voice  of  the  deep  blue  sky, 
From  the  night-bird's  lay  through  the  starry  time 
In  the  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  clime, 
To  the  swan's  wild  note  by  the  Iceland  lakes, 
\Vhen  the  dark  fir-bough  into  verdure  bruaks. 

From  the  streams  and  founts  I  have  loosed  the  chain  ; 
They  are  sweeping  on  the  silvery  main, 
They  are  flashing  down  from  the  moujitain-brows. 
They  are  flinging  spray  on  the  forest  boughs, 
They  are  bursting  fresh  from  their  sparry  caves, 
And  the  earth  resounds  with  the  joy  of  waves. 

Come  forth,  O  ye  children  of  gladness, come ! 
"Where  the  violets  lie  may  be  now  your  home* 
Ye  of  the  rose-check  and  dew-bright  eye. 
And  the  bounding  footstep,  to  meet  me  fly. 
With  the  lyre,  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous  lay. 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine,  I  may  not  stay! 

Away  from  the  dwellings  of  caie-wom  men. 
The  waters  are  sparkling  in  wood  and  in  glen, 
Away  from  the  chamber  and  dusky  hearth. 
The  young  leaves  arc  dancing  in  breezy  mirth, 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  wild-wood  striinS; 
And  Youth  is  abroad  in  my  green  domains. 


But  ye  ! — ye  are  changed  since  ye  met  me  last , 
A  shade  of  earth  has  been  round  you  cast! 
There  is  that  come  over  your  brow  and  eye 
Which  speaks  of  a  world  where  the  flowers  must  die  ! 
Ye  smile!— but  your  smile  hath  a  dimness  yet— 
«-0h !  what  have  ye  look'd  on  since  last  we  met  ? 

Ye  are  chang'd,  ye  are  chang'd !— and  I  see  not  here 
All  whom  I  saw  in  the  vanish'd  year  ! 
There  were  graceful  heads,  with  their  ringlets  bright 
Which  toss'd  in  the  breeze  with  a  play  of  light; 
There  were  eyes,  in  whose  glistening  laughter  lay. 
No  faint  remembrance  of  dull  decay. 

There  were  steps,  that  (lew  o'er  the  cowslip's  head. 

As  if  for  a  banquet  all  earth  were  spread  ! 

There  were  voices  that  rung  thro' the  sapphire  sky, 

And  had  not  a  sound  of  mortality  ! 

—Are  they  gone  ? — is  their  mirth  from  the  green 

hills  pass'd  ? 
—Ye  have  look'd  on  Death  since  ye  met  me  last ! 

I  know  whence  the  shadow  comes  o'er  ye  now, 
Ye  have  strewn  ths  dust  on  the  sunny  brow  ! 
ye  have  given  the  lovely  to  the  earth's  embrace. 
She  hath  taken  the  fairest  of  Beauty's  race  ! 
With  their  laughing  eyes  and  their  festal  crown. 
They  are  gone  from  amongst  you  in  silence  down. 

They  are  gone  from  amongst  you,  the  bright  and  fait, 
Ye  have  lost  the  gleam  of  their  shining  hair  '. 
— But  I  know  of  a  world  where  there  falls  no  blight, 
1  shall  find  them  there  with  their  eyes  of  light ! 
Where  Death  "midst  the  blooms  of  the  mom  may 

dwell, 
I  tarry  no  longer, — farewell, farewell ! 

The  summer  is  hastening,  on  soft  winds  borne, 
Ye  may  press  the  grape,   ye  may  bind  the  corn  ! 
For  me,  I  depart  to  a  brighter  shore, 
Ye  are  mark'd  by  care,  ye  are  mine  no  more. 
1  go  where  the  loved  who  have  left  you  dwell, 
And  thelflowers  arc  not  Death's  j— fare  ye  well,  fare> 
well! 
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(Literary  Gazette.) 
THE    SNOW-SPIRIT. 


M'RITTEN    IN    BEEMtTDA. 


NO  ;  ne'er  did  the  wave  in  its  elament  steep 

An  island  of  lovelier  charms ; 
It  blooms  in  the  giant  embrace  of  the  deej), 

Like  Hebe  in  Hercules'  aims. 

The  tint  of  your  bowers  is  balm  to  the  eye. 

Their  melody  balm  to  the  ear  ; 
But  the  fiery  planet  of  day  is  too  nigh, 

And  the  Snow-Spirit  never  comes  here. 

The  down  from  his  wings  is  as  white,  as  the  pearl 

Thy  lips  for  their  cabinet  stole. 
And  it  falls  on  the  green  earth,  as  melting,  my  girl, 

A»  a  murmur  of  thine  on  the  soul. 

Then  fly  to  the  clime  where  he  pillows  the  death. 

As  he  cradles  the  birth,  of  the  year  ; 
Bright  are  your  bowers,  and  balmy  your  breath, 

But  the  Snow-Spirit  never  comei  here. 


How  sweet  to  behold  him,  when,  borne  on  the  gale, 
And  brightening  the  bosnra  of  morn. 

He  flings,  like  the  priest  of  Diana,  a  veil 
O'er  the  brow  of  each  virginal  thorn. 

But  think  not  the  veil  he  so  chillingly  casts 

Is  the  veil  of  a  vestal  severe : 
No,  no  !  you  will  see  what  a  moment  it  lasts, 

Should  the  Snow-Spirit  ever  come  here. 

Then  fly  to  this  region,  lay  open  his  zone, 
And  he'll  weep  all  his  brilliancy  dim, 

To  think  that  a  bosom  as  white  as  his  own. 
Should  not  melt  in  the  day-beam  like  him. 

Oh  !  lovely  the  print  of  those  delicate  feet, 

On  his  luminous  path  will  appear  ; 
Fly  !  fly  !  my  beloved,  this  island  is  sweet, 

But  the  Snow-Spirit  cannot  come  herei 
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OF  THE  TOOTII-ACHE. 


/^F  all  the  complaints  incident  to  the 
^'^  human  frame,  the  tooth-ache  is  one 
of  the  most  painful.  There  are  people 
enough  who  would  willingly  give  large 
sums  to  any  one  who  should  discover  a 
speedy  and  certain  cure  for  it.  How 
frequently  you  hear  this  observation 
with  reference  to  other  painful  disor- 
ders ;  but  those  who  make  use  of  it 
know  not  v/hat  they  are  talking  about. 
Tooth-ache  is  a  species  of  disease 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  To 
talk  of  a  specific  for  tooth-ache  is,  in 
reality,  just  as  absurd  as  to  desire  a 
specific  for  all  the  disorders  of  infants — 
a  specific  for  a  multhude  of  evils,  which 
are  comprehended,  indeed,  under  one 
general  name,  but  the  causes  and  na- 
tures of  which  are  not  only  very,  dif- 
ferent from,  but  frequently  quite  con- 
trary to,  one  another.  So  little,  then, 
as  we  can  expect  to  discover  a  medi- 
cine that  shall  deserve  the  appellation 
of  a  universal  specific  for  all  diseases, 
'  because  many  of  them  require  totally 
diflerent  treatment ;  so  little  can  we 
build  upon  an  infallible  remedy  for  the 
tooth-ache.  Hence  it  is  that  some 
medicines,  which  in  certain  cases  have 
removed  the  tooth  ache,  have  in  others 
•^ither  done  no  good,  or  perhaps  aggra- 


vated the  complaint;  and  that  a  univer- 
sal remedy  for  tooth-ache  is  as  grossly 
absurd  as  all  other  universal  remedies 
whhout  exception. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment for  tooth  ache,  I  shall  describe 
the  different  kinds  of  that  disorder,  and 
the  reader  will  then  perceive  that  the 
opprobrium  commonly  thrown  upon 
physicians,  as  being  ignorant  of  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  these  complaints,  rests  on 
no  other  ground  than  this,  that  people 
confound  the  one  with  the  other,  and 
that  the  remedies  which  are  beneficial 
in  one  case  are  applied  in  others  which 
they  cannot  possibly  relieve.  There 
are.  however,  some  good  palliatives 
which  afford  ease  in  most  kinds  of 
tooth-ache ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
some  of  them  have  been  found  more 
generally  efficacious  than  others. 

When  tooth-ache  lasts  long  and  is  vi- 
olent, it  has  no  small  influence  on  a 
person's  general  health.  It  may  be  at- 
tended with  sleepless  nights,  high  fever, 
delirium,  ulcers,  tumours,  caries  of  the 
bones,  convulsions,  swoons,  and  other 
distressing  symptoms.  The  most  com- 
mon kinds  of  tooth-ache  proceed  from 
the  following  causes  :  1 .  from  hollow 
teeth  ;  2.  from  inflammation  of  the  ner- 
vous membrane  that  covers  the  teeth 
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and  spread  into  the  gums;  3.  from  a 
cold  catfinhal  humour  that  settles  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  the  teeth  ;  4.  from  a 
general  acrimony  of  the  juices,  either 
scorbutic,  or  of  some  other  kind ;  5. 
from  a  i^outy  or  rheumatic  affection;  6. 
from  dentition  in  children.  iMauriccau 
describes  a  kind  of  tooth-ache  peculiar 
to  pregnant  women,  and  Kaulin  another 
incident  to  hysteric  females ;  to  say 
nothing  of  others  which  are  not  so  es- 
sentially diflerent  as  those  here  enume- 
rated. Sometimes  there  is  a  concur- 
renoe  of  the  causes  of  the  diflerent 
kinds  of  tooth-ache,  and  in  these  cases 


sides  of  the  face  or  chin,  which  never 
can  be  cured  till  the  tooth  is  extracted. 
L'Icers  and  caries  of  the  jaw  itself  are 
the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  be 
apprehended  when  decayed  teeth  are 
left  too  long  in  their  places.  Those 
who  are  reluctant  to  lose  them  on  ac- 
count of  tha  unsightly  vacancies  which 
they  leave  in  the  mouth,  may  have  the 
defect  supplied  by  artificial  teeth,  es- 
pecially if  the  decay  does  not  originate 
in  the  root  of  the  tooth,  but  in  the  body 
of  it,  or  that  part  which  projects  from 
the  gum.  In  such  cases  where  the 
roots  are  yet  sound,  the  carious  remnant 


there  is  greater  latitude  in  the  choice  of  of  the  body  may  bo  broken  off,  and  re- 
remedies  ;  but  their  operation  is  slow-  placed  either  with  an  artificial  tooth, 
er,  and   frequently  the  diagnostics   of    a  seal's,  or  one  taken   from   a  human 

subject ;  for  dentists  of  great   experi- 
ence have  asserted  that  it  is  more  ad- 


these  kinds  are  too  obscure 

I  shall  first  consider  the  tooth-ache 
as  occasioned  by  hollow  teeth. 

The  decay  of  the  tooth  uncovers  the 
nerve  which  it  contains  ;  for  every 
tooth  is  furnished  with  a  nerve  as  well 
as  with  blood-vessels,  which,  as  it  were, 
supply  it  with  life  and  nourishment. 
The  nerve  thus  exposed  is  affected  by 
the  air,  by  food,  both  solid  and  liquid, 
and  also  by  the  corrosive  humour 
which  is  destroying  the  tooth  ;  and  all 
these  occasion  pains  which  are  some- 
times more  and  at  others  less  violent. 
When  the  tooth  is  considerably  decay- 
ed and  hollow,  this  species  of  tooth- 
ache is  sufficiently  defined,  and  no  oth 


visable  to  leave  the  roots  in  than  to  ex- 
tract them.  In  this  manner  both  jaws 
may  be  furnished  with  a  complete  set 
of  artificial  teeth,  when  not  one  of  their 
original  stock  is  remaining. 

In  case  the  roots  also  be  decayed,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  them  out  too : 
but  this  operation  is  painful,  and  pa- 
tients naturally  dislike  to  submit  to  it. 
Here  recourse  might  be  had  to  those 
menstrua,  the  application  of  which  to 
the  hellow  of  a  decayed  tooth  is  said  to 
loosen  it  so  completely,  that  in  a  short 
time  it  may  be  removed,  without  the 
least  pain,  with  the  fingers  only.  There 


er  diagnostics  are  required.     A  person    are  dentists  who  pretend  to  possess  ap- 


who  has  many  hollow  teeth  may,  aev- 
erthclcss,  be  troubled  with  tooth-ache 
of  other  kinds,  in  which  caries  has  no 
share  ;  but  this  must  be  inferred  from 
their  symptoms. 

A  tooth  that  is  quite  decayed  must 
be  extracted ;  for  it  is  dangerous  to 
leave  it,  even  when  the  nerve  is  actual- 
ly destroyed.  It  not  only  communi- 
cates a  bad  smell  to  the  breath,  but  in- 


plications  of  this  sort,  but  make  a  secret 
of  their  composition  ;  indeed,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  applica- 
tion may  exist.  This  effect  has  been 
attributed  to  the  root  of  henbane  and  of 
asparagus,  when  put  into  the  hollow  of 
the  tooth.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  authority  of  Celsus  occasioned  the 
recommendation  of  these  vegetables, 
because  he  prescribed  an  infusion  of  the 


jurcs  the  gum  ;  it  prevents  the  patient  root  of  henbane  in  water  mixed   with 

from  chewing  with  the  adjoining  teeth,  vinegar,  or  in   wine,    for   tooth-ache, 

so  that  they  become  covered  with  tar-  Should  it  have  any  cfiect,  however,  it 

tar,  or  they  too,  perhaps,  contract  ca-  can  go  no  farther,  in  my  opinion,  than 

ries,  and  thus  the  evil   spreads   farther  easing  the  pain,  but  cannot  loosen   the 

and  farther.      Sometimes  the  carious  tooth  in  the  socket ;  and  in   other  res- 


matter  penetrates  through  the  small 
apertures  by  which  the  nerves  and  ves- 
sels enter  the  tooth,  to  its  very  roots 
and  to  the  cavities  of  the  jaw-bone,   in 


pects  the  use  of  it  is  attended  with  so 
much  danger  that  I  should  not  advise 
its  application.  It  seems  still  more 
improbable  that  the  root  of  asparagus 


which  cases  hard  tumours  arise  on  the    should  produce  the  effect  in  question. 
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I  ivas  in  hopes  of  discovering  such  a 
nostrum,  after  reading  in  the  works  of 
physicians  the  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  efficacy  of  certain  apphcations. 
Riverius  extols  the  virtues  of  hellobo- 
raster  as  so  infaUible,  that  the  patient 
would  be  liable  to  lose  his  sound  teeth, 
unless  he  covered  them  with  wax  pre- 
viously to  the  application  of  the  helle- 
boraster  to  the  decayed  one.  He  rec- 
ommends also,  for  the  same  purpose, 
a  paste  composed  of  milkthistle 
and  powdered  frankincense,  mixed 
with  a  little  starch  ;  hkewise  the  root 
of  the  ranunculus,  the  bark  of  mul- 
berry-tree root,  the  ashes  of  earth- 
worms, and  many  such-like  things  ; 
to  all  which,  however,  he  prefers  the 
helleboraster  as  the  most  efficacious. 
Francis  Joel  says,  in  the  most  confident 
tone,  that  whoever  would  wish  to  take 
out  his  teeth  without  any  pain  with  his 
fingers,  need  only  dissolve  half  an 
ounce  of  gum  ammoniac,  or  galbanum, 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
milk-thistle  or  henbane,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  then  make  small  pills  of  the 
residuum,  and  put  one  at  night  into  the 
hollow  tooth.  I  have  tried  many  such 
remedies,  and  particularly  the  last  sev- 
en times,  but  without  experiencing  any 
benefit,  so  that  at  last  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming :  O  quantum  est  in  rebus 
inane  !  It  were  to  be  wished  that  res- 
pectable physicians  would,  occasional- 
ly, make  experiments  on  tiiis  subject. 

When  hollow  teeth  ave  not  so  much 
decayed  as  to  threaten  the  above-men- 
tioned dangers,  in  case  of  their  being 
left  in  their  places,  they  may  be  treated 
in  a  different  manner.  It  is  of  the  or- 
dinary tooth-ache  of  hollow  teeth  that  I 
am  now  about  to  treat. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  signs 
of  decay,  in  order  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish liiis  species  of  tooth-ache  from 
the  rest.  In  the  preceding  case  they 
were  sufficiently  evident  :  but  some- 
times the  decay  begins  on  the  side  next 
to  another  tooth,  by  which  the  evil  is 
concealed,  and  then  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  more  closely.  An  experienc- 
ed person  can  perceive  from  the  colour 
of  a  tooth  that  it  is  affected.  lie  may 
also  discover  it  by  means  of  a  tooth- 
scraper,  the  smell  of  the  breath,  the 
acute  pain  occasioned  by  cold  air  or 


cold  water,  the  obstinacy  of  the  tooth- 
ache without  any  particular  swelling  of 
the  gum,  and  the  discharge  of  matter 
from  small  orifices  in  the  gums,  sur- 
rounded by  elevated  rings.  The  com- 
plaint is  most  frequent  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty  ;  and  the 
double  teeth,  but  especially  the  eye- 
teeth,  are  much  more  liable  to  it  than 
those  in  front.  Teeth  so  attacked  may 
be  known  by  their  colour,  which  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  being  semi- 
transparent,  nearly  like  pearls.  On 
tapping  them  with  a  metal  tooth-pick 
the  aching  returns.  In  the  adranced 
stages  of  this  complaint,  carious  matter 
forms  in  the  cavities  of  the  jaw-bone, 
and  afiects  the  latter.  The  fever,  in 
such  cases,  is  sometimes  so  violent, 
that  the  patient  becomes  delirious. 

The  causes  which  render  the  teeth 
black  and  hollow,  are  in  general  too 
hot,  too  cold  and  acid  meats  and  drinks., 
the  eflluvia  of  mercury,  the  scurvy,  and 
the  like.  It  frequently  happens,  how- 
ever, that  teeth  decay  without  any  ap- 
parent cause  ;  and  it  is  an  estabhshed 
fact,  that  this  evil  befalls  persons  whose 
parents  had  bad  teeth,  though  they  ma} 
themselves  have  taken  the  utmost  care 
of  theirs.  It  must,  nevertheless,  not 
be  imagined,  that  the  precautions  to  be 
observed  in  regard  to  the  cleaning  of 
the  teeth  are  wholly  useless.  For  this 
purpose  maryy  nostrums  have  been  in- 
vented, but  ieyv  of  them  are  of  real  ben- 
efit. I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of 
subjoining  a  iew  directions  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  teeth. 

To  this  end,  the  principal  points  to 
be  attended  to  are,  to  avoid  those  cau- 
ses which,  as  stated  above,  render  teeth 
hollow  and  black,  and  to  clean  them 
every  day  after  dinner.  When  the 
teeth  are  sound,  cold  spring  water  is 
the  best  thing  for  washing  them  witli, 
or  red  wine  may  be  employed  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  composition  of  the 
tooth-powders,  used  for  removing  the 
'tartar  and  adhesive  impurities,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  employ  matters 
possessing  properties  so  subtle  as  to  at- 
tack the  enamel,  or  exterior  smooth 
surface  of  the  teeth  ;  bread  burned  to 
a  coal  and  pulverised  is  regarded  as  tlie 
best  and  safest  dentifrice.  Some  med- 
ical   men    assert,    that   pumice-stone 
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made  several  times  red-hot,  plunged  in 
this  state  into  white  wine,  and  then  rulj- 
bed  to  powder,  makes  the  teeth  beauti- 
fully white  ;    and  others  have  ascribed 
the  same  eflect  to  tobacco-ashes.     Oth- 
ers again  have   recommended   for  the 
like  purpose,  and  for  the  cure  of  bad 
gums,  vitriolic  acid,  which,  however, 
must  be  used  with  great  caution,  or  it 
will  injure  the  teeth.      With  the  water 
employed  for    washing  the  teeth   are 
mixed  a  few  drops   of  this  acid,  just 
sufl'icient  to  communicate  to  it  a  sour- 
ish taste.     For  diseased  gums  this  is  an 
excellent  application,  but  after  the  use 
of  it  the  teeth  should  be  rubbed  with  a 
rough  cloth.       Pure   oil  of  vitriol    is 
much  more  pernicious,  though  Monta- 
Bus  declares  that  a  lady  of  Rome  ex- 
tolled it  to  him  as  the  best  preservative 
of  the  beauty  of  the  teeth.     The  man- 
ner of  using  it  is  to  wet  the  teeth  with 
a  drop  or  two,  and  to  wipe  it  off  almost 
immediately    with    a     cloth  or    rag. 
When  the  teeth  are   thickly  encrusted 
with  tartar,  this  appellation  diluted  may 
be  employed   wilh  advantage  till  the 
enamel  appears.     It  fastens  loose  teeth 
and   imparts    firnMiess  to    the   gums. 
The  practice  of  rubbing  the  teeth  ev- 
ery day  with  burnt  salt  has  also  been 
found   extremely    conducive  to    their 
preservation.     Such  are   the   simplest 
and  safest  means  of  keeping  the  teeth 
sound,  clean,  and  white,   and   of  pro- 
tecting them  from  decay.      Of  com- 
pound tooth-powders  there  is  an  infi- 
nite variety.      I  shall  give  the  ingredi- 
ents of  one  only,  without   underrating 
the   merits  of  the  rest.        Take     an 
ounce   of  iris   root,   half  an  ounce  of 
pure  saltpetre,  a  quarter  of  an   ounce 
of  red  Sanders  wood,  and  a  drachm  of 
Peruvian  balsam,  and  prepare  a  tooth- 
powder  with  them. 

For  cleansing  the  gums,  fastening 
the  teeth,  removing  small  ulcers  and 
spongy  sores  in  the  mouth,  some  prac- 
titioners have  recommended  five  parts 
of  spirit  of  scurvy-grjiss  mixed  with 
one  part  of  lemon-juice,  which  cannot 
possibly  injure  the  teeth,  as  it  docs  not 
change  the  colour  of  blue  paper. 

If  these  resources  have  either  been 
neglected  or  employed  in  vain,  and  the 
teeth  have  become  decayed  and  hol- 
]i!\v.oth«^r  inrthn(.]<:  must  be  rc.-orted  to. 


When  a  tooth  is  so  bad  as  not  to  be 
worth  preserving,  it  must  be  extracted 
without    mercy,    as    directed    above. 
But,  should  it  still  look  tolerably  well, 
and  be  yet  serviceable,  notwithstanding 
its  decay,  it  will   be  advisable  to  try  to 
preserve  it  ;    but   something  must  be 
done  to  destroy   its  sensibility,  that  it 
may  never  ache  again.     To  this  end 
some  recommend    that  it    should   be 
drawn  not  quite  out,  but   so   far   as  to 
break  the  nerve,  after  which  it  should 
be  pressed  into  the  socket  again,   by 
biting  with  it  at  a  cork.     Others  thinks 
it  better  to  extract  such  a  tooth  entire- 
ly, and  after  cleaning  it  and  filling  up 
the  hollow  with  melted  metal,  to  re- 
place it  immediately,  when   it  fastens 
again  in  about  a  week.     These  proces- 
ses are  indispensably  necessary  where 
the  interior   of  the  tooth   is  decayed, 
but  where  there  is  externally  either   no 
hole  at  all,  or  too  small  a  one  to  get  at 
the  nerve  for  the  purpose  of  killing  it. 
As  the  total  extraction  of  a  tooth  is 
sure  to  break  the  nerve,   which  is  not 
always  accomplished  when  it   is   but 
partially  drawn,  the  former  is  the  only 
way  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  will  nev- 
er ache  again. 

When  a  hollow  tooth  has  an  exter- 
nally accessible  aperture,  the  sensibil- 
ity of  the  nerve  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  heated  wire  several  times  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  tooth,  by  which  the  nerve  is 
burned  and  the  progress  of  the  caries 
is  checked.  When  this  operation  is 
cleverly  performed,  it  is  attended  with 
less  danger  and  difficulty  than  the  use 
of  many  subtle  remedies,  which  are  ap- 
plied to  the  hollow  of  the  tooth  with  a 
view  to  deaden  the  nerve,  and  which 
have  frequently  pernicious  consequen- 
ces. Such  are,  particularly,  aqua-for- 
tis  and  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  much  safer 
to  have  recourse  to  milder  means  which 
merely  allay  the  pain  of  the  nerve  ;  for 
instance,  to  put  into  the  hollow  a  little 
cotton  impregnated  with  a  drop  of  es- 
sence of  cloves  or  cinnamon,  or  some 
other  essential  oil,  by  which  the  aching 
is  frequently  stopped  for  a  considerable 
time.  Of  this  sort  of  remedies,  which 
are  siud  to  prove  sometimes  wonder- 
fully eflkacious,  I  might  introduce  a 
lonir  catalogue  ;  but  I  shall  content  my- 
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self  with  a  brief  notice  of  those  that 
are  most  extolled. 

In  such  cases  camphor  has  been  em- 
ployed in  various  ways.  Montagnana 
directed  a  small  quantity  to  be  boiled 
in  vinegar,  and  this  vinegar  to  be  hold 
in  the  mouth.  He  declares  that  this 
application  will  remove  all  kinds  of 
tooth-ache,  which  is  false.  Martin 
Ruland  relieved  a  lady  of  quality  of  a 
tooth-ache  which  would  not  yield  to 
any  other  application,  by  introducing 
oil  of  camphor  upon  cotton  into  the 
hollow  of  the  tooth.  Fonseca  used 
the  same  oil  in  like  manner.  Thoner 
was  dining  with  a  party,  when  one  of 
thorn  was  seized  with  such  violent 
tooth-ache,  that  he  would  have  retired  : 
he  put  a  small  piece  of  camphor  into 
the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  which  imme- 
diately ceased  aching,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient could  stay  with  the  company  and 
enjoy  himself.  Ilartmann  dissolved 
half  a  scruple  of  camphor  in  a  drachm 
of  oil  of  cloves,  put  a  drop  upon  cotton 
into  the  hollow  of  a  tooth,  and  thus 
stopped  its  aching. 

Opium  also  renders  good  service  in 
such  cases.  Either  a  drop  of  tincture 
of  opium  alone,  or  mixed  with  an 
equal  part  of  essence  of  cloves,  is  ap- 
plied on  cotton.  This  method  is  rec- 
ommended by  Tissot.  A  small  pellet 
of  opium,  or  laudanum,  upon  cotton 
may  likewise  be  put  into  the  tooth  ; 
and  this  sometimes  relieves  the  pain  in- 
stantaneously. 

IMany  writers  extol  oil  of  box  as  an 
infallible  specific  in  tooth-ache.  Fon- 
seca directed  a  few  drops  to  be  drop- 
ped into  a  hollow  tooth,  and  it  always 
stopped  the  aching  immediately.  Ri- 
verius  and  others  are  equally  warm  in 
their  commendations  of  this  remedy. 
I  have  tried  it  myself  with  three  pa- 
tients ;  two  were  relieved,  but  with  the 
third  it  failed  :  to  be  sure,  the  tooth- 
ache of  the  latter,  though  the  tooth  was 
hollow,  was  partly  occasioned  by  in- 
flammation. 

Forestus  praises  a  remedy  which 
was  communicated  to  him  by  a  rustic, 
dock-roots  cut  into  slices  and  laid  upon 
the  aching  tooth,  which  removed  the 
most  obstinate  pains  ;  but  the  prinice 
inoi  were  always  previously  cleansed. 
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The  roots  of  the  yellow  iris  arc  also 
said  to  be  wonderfully  efTicacious  in 
stopping  the  tooth-ache  immediately, 
either  if  they  be  chewed,  or  their  juice 
be  rubbed  on  the  ailing  tooth. 

M.  Tissot,  by  boiling  wild  tansy  in 
water,  made  a  fotion  which,  when  hold 
in  the  mouth,  frequently  allays  the  nch 
ing  of  hollow  teeth,  and  which  may 
be  constantly  used  by  persons  who  are 
liable  to  tooth-ache,  as  it  can  do  no 
harm,  is  of  benefit  to  the  gums,  and  is 
not  so  disgusting  as  the  practice  rec- 
ommended by  some  French  physicians 
to  wash  the  mouth  every  morning  with 
warm  urine,  from  which  such  patients 
are  said  to  be  sure  of  deriving  benefit 
who  have  many  hollow  teeth  at  once, 
that  are  liable  to  ache  on  the  slightest 
occasion. 

When  tooth-ache  is  prolonged  by 
worms  which  fix  themselves  in  the 
cavity,  tobacco  of  every  kind  may  be 
used  with  advantage,  as  the  smoke, 
even  with  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  it,  deadens  the  sensibility  and  give? 
ease,  if  the  pain  be  not  attended  with 
inflammation  and  fever.  Ettmiiller 
directed  a  decoction  of  savine  to  bo 
held  in  the  mouth  for  the  pupose  of 
expelling  worms  :  and  Crato  piecribed 
decoction  of  nettle-root,  which  also  re- 
lieves the  pain. 

When  the  nerve  has  been  destroyed 
or  deprived  of  sensibility  by  any  of 
the  above  means,  and  the  hollow  of  the 
tooth  is  cleaned  out,  it  may  be  filled 
with  lead,  which  prevents  the  air  and 
food  from  aflecting  it  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  so  easily,  and  exciting  it 
to  ache  afresh.  To  this  end  a  bit  of 
wax  is  introduced  into  the  hollow  of 
the  tooth,  and  this,  when  taken  out, 
serves  as  a  model  for  forming  a  piece  of 
lead,  which  is  thi'n  inserted  and  pres- 
sed in  firmly  by  the  opposite  tooth.    • 

Some  years  ago  considerable  expec- 
tations were  entertained  of  the  eflicacy 
of  the  magnet  in  tooth-ache,  from  some 
experiments  made  by  a  learned  physi- 
cian of  Gottingen.  When  applied  to 
the  aching  tooth  it  was  said  to  aflbrd 
speedy  relief.  1  have  frequently  tried 
it,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
magnet  has  some  eflfect  on  the  com- 
plaint.     After  a  sensation  of  coldness 
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in  the  toolli,  tlic  pain  subsides  in  a  short 
time,  but  it  generally  returns  in  as  short 
a  space  in  another.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, the  magnet  fails  of  afibrdingeven 
this  temporary  relief,  and  then  recourse 
must  be  had  to  other  means  of  more 
certain  operation.  The  means  to 
which  I  allude  are  those  that  remove 
pain,  which  is  nothing  but  a  very  live- 
ly sensation,  by  exciting  either  another 
violent  pain,  or  a  number  of  slighter 
ones,  the  sum  total  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  overpower  the  first.  Acci- 
dental circumstances,  too,  sometimes 
effoct  such  cures  as  a  physician,  with 
all  his  study  and  experience,  would  fail 
to  accomplish.  A  violent  blow  on  the 
shin  has  frequently  been  known  to  stop 
instantaneously  the  most  raging  tooth- 
ache. Sudden  fright  often  drives  it 
away,  or  the  fear  which  those  experi- 
ence whb  set  out  for  a  dentist's  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  tooth  drawn,  but 
on  reaching  his  door  find  themselves 
at  once  relieved  from  their  pain.  A 
sound  box  on  the  ear  has  been  known 
to  dispel  tooth-ache,  owing  to  the  joint 
eflect  produced  on  body  and  mind. 
Let  us  now  endeavour  to  purify  this 
mode  of  cure  of  its  grossness. 

By  placing  medicines  that  produce 
pain  on  sensitive  parts  of  the  skin, 
and  enduring  them  as  long  as  possible, 
vou  may  frequently  dispel  the  most  ve- 
hement tooth-ache,  which  may  not  re- 
turn for  a  considerable  time.  Garlic 
is  a  suitable  matter  for  producing  this 
effect,  but  those  who  cannot  bear  to 
smell  of  it  may  use  scraped  horse- 
radish in  its  stead.  It  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  interior  of  the  elbow  joint  on 
the  side  affected,  and  I  have  often  wit- 
nessed effects  from  it  which  have  sur- 
passed the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
If  applied  to  the  contrary  side,  it  is  said 
that  the  pain  shifts  to  that  iside,  and  is 
not  to  be  removed  from  it  again  by  this 
treatment.  The  pain  caused  by  these 
applications  is  severe  ;  but  whoever 
has  suflcred,  for  any  time,  the  torments 
of  tooth-aciie,  which  are  frequently  ex- 
cruciating, would  find  it  the  easier  of 
the  two  to  bear.  Any  sort  of  damp 
salt  applied  to  the  temples  produces, 
bv  its  excitement,  a  similar  efiect.  A 
slice  of  turnip  toasted,  and  placed  be- 
hind the  ear,  is  recommended   for  the 


same  purpose.  Such  as  prefer  a  less 
simple  remedy,  may  make  a  paste  with 
fermented  dough,  vinegar,  and  mus- 
tard, and  apply  it  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  to  the  hips,  or  to  the  bend  of  the 
knees  or  elbows.  Tissot  assures  us 
that  he  cured  violent  tooth-ache  in  the 
lower  jaw  with  a  plaster  made  of  flour, 
white  of  egg,  aqua  vitae,  and  mastix, 
and  applied  either  to  the  temple  or  be- 
hind the  car.  On  the  temple  it  is  par- 
ticularly serviceable  in  head-ache.  All 
these  remedies,  in  fact,  operate  in  the 
same  way  ;  for  whatever  excites  lively 
sensations  in  another  part  overpowers 
and  dispels  tooth-ache,  and  hence  this 
effect  is  frequently  produced  by  cathar- 
tics of  such  a  nature  as  to  occasion 
violent  pains  in  the  intestines. 

As,  after  any  violent  pain,  there  is  a 
determination  of  the  juices  to  the  seat 
of  it,  and  as  even  garlic,  horseradish, 
salt,  and  mustard  plasters,  afiect  the 
skin  and  raise  blisters  which  give  out  a. 
watery  fluid,  this  effect  has  led  most 
physicians  to  consider  it  as  the  princi- 
ple of  the  cure  of  the  pain,  and  to 
give  to  all  these  remedies  the  general 
epithet  of  drawing.  If  this  notion  be 
correct,  the  remedies  of  this  kind  arc 
suitable  only  for  those  sorts  of  tooth- 
ache arising  from  colds,  since  they 
draw  from  the  nerves  of  the  teeth  the 
acrid  catarrhal  humour  which  causes 
them  to  ache.  But  it  would  appear 
that  on  this  point  practitioners  are  oft- 
en mistaken,  because  the  operation  ol 
the  remedies  that  cause  pain  is  fre- 
quently so  rapid,  and  the  quantity  ol 
the  humours  drawn  off  by  them  so  in- 
considerable, that  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er they  do  not  operate  rather  in  a  psy- 
chological way,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
by  obtunding  the  feelings,  than  physic- 
ally by  drawing.  Indeed,  it  is  evident, 
from  the  operation  of  the  affections  ol 
the  mind,  that  such  cures  are  practica- 
ble without  drawing  ;  and  in  catarrhal 
tooth-aches,  drawing  remedies,  which 
act  without  so  much  pain  as  those  men- 
tioned above,  but  draw  oft'  more  water 
— for  instance,  blister-plaster,  cathar- 
tics, and  cupping — are  comparatively 
much  slower  in  their  operation,  in  all 
kinds  of  tooth-ache,  than  those  which 
give  pain,  when  they  succeed. 

Respecting  the  latter,  I  must  observe 
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generally  that  it  is  better  to  apply  them 
to  the  limbs  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
than  to  the  temples  or  behind  the  ears. 
It  is  true  that  on  the  last-mentioned 
places  their  operation  is  sometimes 
more  speedy  ;  but  I  have  remarked 
that  on  the  temples  large  sores,  which 
are  very  unsightly,  are  occasionally 
produced  by  such  applications  ;  and 
that  the  frequent  use  of  drawing  rem- 
edies behind  and  in  the  ears  causes  a 
ringing  in  them,  and  even  hardness  of 
hearing,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully 
guarded  against. 

I  shall  add  one  more  general  obser- 
vation, which  is,  that  the  aching  of  hol- 
low teeth  is  at  the  same  time,  in  many 
cases,  catarrhal  or  inflammatory,  or  is 


liable  to  become  so  in  the  course  of  the 
complaint.  Those  remedies  which 
otherwise  allay  the  pain  immediately 
when  applied  to  the  tooth,  then  fail  of 
producing  their  usual  efi'cct,  and  even 
opium  only  makes  it  worse.  Having 
recently  observed  this  in  a  person  who 
had  frequently  emplo3'cd  opium  with 
the  best  success,  and  perceiving  at  the 
same  time  some  inflammation,  I  direct- 
ed her  to  lose  blood,  which  immediate- 
ly produced  the  desired  effect. 

As  the  consideration  of  the  treat- 
ment of  tooth-ache  occasioned  by  hol- 
low teeth  has  occupied  much  more 
space  than  1  expected,  I  must  reserve 
for  another  paper  my  observations  on 
the  other  sorts  of  that  disorder. 
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"T^IED,  in  Stafford-row,  Pimlico, 
■*-'  Mrs.  Anne  Radcliffe,  long 
known  and  admired  by  the  world, 
as  the  able  authoress  of  some  of 
the  best  romances  that  have  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  English  language  :  and 
which  have  been  translated  into  every 
European  tongue.  Her  first  work  was 
Athlbi  and  Dimhayne,  her  second 
The  Romance  of  the  Forest,  and  her 
third  The  Sicilian  /iOjna?ice,  which  es- 
tablished her  fame  as  an  elegant  and 
original  writer.  Her  next  production, 
published  in  1793,  was  the  famous 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  for  which  thq 
Robinsons  gave  her  lOOOZ.,  and  were 
well  repaid  for  their  speculation,  the 
work  being  universally  sought  for  and 
many  large  editions  rapidly  sold.  Hav- 
ing been  incorporated  by  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  into  her  edition  of  the  British 
Novelists,  and  being,  in  that  or  other 
forms,  in  every  library,  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous, in  this  place,  to  enlarge  on 
its  transcendent  merits.  Hypocriti- 
cism  alone  can  detect  its  faults.  The 
denouement  is  not  considered  b3'  many 
persons  as  a  justification  of  the  high 
colouring  of  tha  previous  narrative;  but 
it  v/as  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  object  to  show 
iiow  sunerstiti'jus  feelings  co  jld  feed  on 


circumstances  easily  explained  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  This  ob- 
ject she  attained,  though  it  disappoints 
the  votaries  of  superstition,  and,  in  some 
degree,  irritates  the  expectations  of  phi- 
losophy. Be  this  as  it  may,  taken  as 
a  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary compositions  in  the  circle  of  liter- 
ature. In  1794,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  gave 
to  the  world  a  Narrative  of  her  Travels 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  but  in 
describing  matters  of  fact,  her  writings 
were  not  equally  favoured.  Some 
years  after,  Cadel  and  Davies  gave  her 
1500?.  for  her  Italian,  which,  though 
generally  read,  did  not  increase  her 
reputation.  The  anonymous  criticisms 
which  appeared  upon  this  work,  the  im- 
itations of  her  style  and  manner  by  va- 
rious literary  adventurers,  the  publica- 
tion of  some  other  novels  under  a  name 
slightly  varied  for  the  purpose  of  impo- 
sing on  the  public,  and  the  flippant  use 
of  the  term  "  Radcliffe  school,"  by 
scribblers  of  all  classes,  tended  together 
to  disgust  her  with  the  world,  and  cre- 
ate a  depression  of  spirits,  which  led 
her  for  many  years,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  to  seclude  herself  from  society. 
It  is  understood  that  she  had  written 
other  works,  which,  on  these  accounts, 
she  withheld  from  publication,  in  spite 
of  the  solicitude  of  her  friends,  and   of 
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tempting  ofTers  made  her  by  various 
publishers.  Her  h)ss  of  spirits  was  fol- 
lowed by  ill  health,  and  the  only  solace 
of  her  latter  years  was  the  unwearied 
attentions  of  an  aflectionate  husband, 
whose  good  intelligence  enabled  him  to 
appreciate  her  extraordinary  worth. 
The  situation  in  which  they  i Raided, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  is  one  of  the 
most  cheerful  round  the  metropolis ; 
and  lieiCj  under  a  gradual  decay  of  her 


mental  and  bodily  powers,  this  intellec- 
tual ornament  of  her  sex  expired  on 
the  7th  day  of  February,  in  the  62  year 
ofhertige.  In  person,  Mrs.  Radclifle 
was  of  diminutive  size;  and,  during 
the  prime  of  her  life,  when  she  mixed 
in  company,  her  conversation  was  vi- 
vacious, and  unalloyed  by  the  pedantic 
formality  which  too  often  characterizes 
the  manners  of  literary  ladies. 


,(Kew  Monthly  Magazine,  May.) 
UGLY  WOMEN. 


"  Un  homme  rencontre  une  femme,  et  est  cheque 
de  sa  laideur  ;  bientot,  si  clle  n'a  pas  de  pretenlions» 
la  ])hysioiioinie  lui  i'aic  uubiier  les  dtfauts  deses  traitsi 
il  lu  trouve  aimabie,  et  coiicoit  qu'on  puisse  I'aimer  ; 
liuit  Jours  apres  il  a  des  esperances,  huit  jo\)rs  apies 
on  les  lui  i'»tj:'e,  buit  jours  aprcs  il  est  fou." 

De  C Amour, 

^T^IIE  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ama- 
thus,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  were 
the  most  celebrated  statuaries  in  the 
world,  which  they  almost  exclusively 
supplied  with  gods  and  goddesses.  Ev- 
ery one  who  had  a  mind  to  be  in  the 
vogue  ordered  his  deity  from  these  fash- 
ionable artists  :  even  Jupiter  himself 
was  hardly  considered  orthodox  and 
worship  worthy,  unless  emanating  from 
the  established  Pantheon  of  the  Cypri- 
ots  ;  and  as  to  Juno,  Venus,  Minerva, 
and  Diana,  it  was  admitted  that  they 
had  a  peculiar  knack  in  their  manufac- 
ture, and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that 
they  drove  a  thriving  trade  in  those 
popular  goddesses.  But  this  monopoly 
was  more  favourable  to  the  fortunes 
than  to  the  happiness  of  the  parties, 
By  constantly  straining  above  humani- 
ty and  aspiring  to  the  representation  of 
celestial  beauty  ;  by  fostering  the  en- 
thusiasm of  their  imaginations  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  beau  ideal,  they  acquired 
a  distaste,  or  at  least  an  indificrence  for 
mortal  attractions,  and  turned  up  their 
noses  at  their  fair  countrywomen  for 
rot  being  Junos  and  Minervas.  Not 
one  of  them  equalled  the  model  that  had 
been  conjured  up  in  their  minds,  and 
not  one  of  them,  consequently,  would 
they  deign  to  notice.  At  the  public 
games,  the  women  were  all  huddled  to- 
gether, whispering  and  looking  glum, 
i*hile  the  men  congregated  as  far    trom 


them  as  possible,  discussing  the  beau 
ideal.  Had  they  been  prosing  upon 
politics,  you  might  have  sworn  it  was 
an  English  party.  Dancing  was  ex- 
tinct unless  the  ladies  chose  to  lead  out 
one  another  ;  the  priests  waxed  lank 
and  woe-begone  for  want  of  the  mar- 
riage offerings  :  Hymen's  altar  was 
covered  with  as  many  cobwebs  as  a 
poor's  box  ;  successive  moons  rose  and 
set  without  a  single  honeymoon,  and 
the  whole  island  threatened  to  become 
an  antinuptial  colony  of  bachelors  and 
old  maids. 

In  this  emergency,  Pygmalion,  the 
most  eminent  statuary  of  the  place,  fall- 
ing in  love  with  one  of  his  own  works, 
a  figure  of  Diana,  which  happened  to 
possess  the  beau  ideal  in  perfection, 
implored  Venus  to  animate  the  marble ; 
and  she,  as  is  well  known  to  every  per- 
son conversant  with  authentic  history, 
immediately  granted  his  request.  So 
lar  as  this  couple  were  concerned,  one 
would  have  imagined  the  evil  was  rem- 
edied ;  but  alas  I  the  remedy  was  worse 
than  the  disease.  The  model  of  excel- 
lence was  now  among  them,  alive  and 
breathing ;  the  men  were  perfectly 
inad,  beleaguering  the  house  from 
morning  to  night  to  get  a  peep  at 
her  ;  all  other  women  were  treated 
with  positive  insult,  and  of  course 
the  whole  female  population  was  pos- 
sessed by  all  the  1-  uries.  Marmorea 
(such  was  the  name  of  the  animated 
statue)  was  no  Diana  in  the  llesh,  what- 
ever she  might  have  been  in  the  mar- 
ble ;  if  the  scandalous  chronicles  of 
those  days  may  be  believed,  she  had 
more  than  one  favoured  lovvr ;  certain 
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it  is  that  she  was  the  cause  of  constant 
feuds  and  battles  in  which  many  lives 
were  lost,  and  Pygmalion  himself  was 
at  last  found  murdered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  own  house.  The  whole 
island  was  now  on  the  point  of  a  civil 
war  on  account  of  this  philanthropical 
Helen,  when  one  of  her  disappointed 
wooers,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  stabbed  her 
to  the  heart,  and  immediately  after 
threw  himself  from  a  high  rock  into  the 
sea. 

Such   is  the  tragedy   which   would 
probably   be   enacting    at  the   present 
moment  in  every  country  of  the  world, 
but  for  the  fortunate  circumstance  that 
we  have  no  longer  any  fixed  standard 
of  beauty,  real  or  imaginar}',  and  by  a 
necessary  and  happy   consequence  no 
determinate  rule  of  ugliness.     In  fact 
there  are  no  such  animals  as  ugly  wom- 
en, though  we  still  continue  to  talk  of 
them  as   we  do  of   Harpies,  Gorgons, 
and  Chimeras.     There  is  no  deformity 
that  does  not    find    admirers,  and   no 
loveliness  that  is  not  deemed  defective. 
Anamaboo,  the  African  prince,  receiv- 
ed so  many  attentions  from  a  celebrated 
belle  of  London,  that  he  could   not  re- 
frain from  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart 
and    exclaiming,    "  Ah  !    madam,    if 
Heaven  had  only  made  you  a  negress, 
you   would   have    been    irresistible  !" 
And  the  same  beauty,  when  travelling 
among  the  Swiss  Cretins,  heard  several 
of  the  men  ejaculating,    "  How   hand- 
some she  is  !   what   a    pity   that    she 
wants  a  Goitre  !"     Plain  women  were 
formerly  so    common   that  they  weie 
termed    ordinary,    to  signify  the  fre- 
quency of  their  occurrence  ;    in  these 
happier  days  the  phrase  extraordinary 
would  be  more  applicable.     However 
parsimonious,  or    even    cruel,  Nature 
may  have  been  in   other  respects,  they 
all  cling  to  admiration  by  some  solitary 
tenure  that  redeems  them  from  the  un- 
qualified imputation  of  unattractiveness. 
One  has  an  eye  that,  like  Charity,  cov- 
ers a   multitude  of  sins  ;   another  is  a 
female  Sampson,  whose  strength  con- 
sists in  her  hair  ;  a  third  holds  your  af- 
fections by  her  teeth ;  a  fourth  is  a  Cin- 
derella, who  wins  hearts  by  her  pretty 
little  foot ;  a  fifth  makes  an  irresistible 
appeal  from  her  face  to  her  figure,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  catalogue.     An 


expressive  countenance  may  always  be 
claimed  in  the  absence  of  any  definite 
charm ;  if  even  this  be  questionablc,the  . 
party  generally  contrives  to  get  a  repu- 
tation for  great  cleverness;  and  if  that 
too  be  inhumanely  disputed,  envy  itself 
must  allow  that  she  is  "  excessively 
amiable." 

Still  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
however  men  may  differ  as  to  aetaiis, 
they  agree  as  to  results,  and  crowd 
about  an  acknowledged  beauty,  influ- 
enced by  some  secret  attraction  of 
which  they  are  themselves  unconscious, 
and  of  which  the  source  has  never  been 
clearly  explained.  It  would  seem  im- 
possible that  it  should  originate  in  any 
sexual  sympathies,  since  we  feel  the  im- 
pulsion without  carrying  ourselves, 
even  in  idea,  beyond  the  present  pleas- 
ure of  gazing,  and  are  even  sensibly  af- 
fected by  the  sight  of  beautiful  children : 
yet  it  cannot  be  an  abstract  admiration, 
for  it  is  incontestable  that  neither  men 
nor  women  are  so  vehemently  impres- 
sed by  the  contemplation  of  beauty  in 
their  own  as  in  the  opposite  sex.  This 
injustice  towards  our  own  half  of  hu- 
manity might  be  assigned  to  a  latent 
envy,  but  that  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  statues, 
of  the  proportions  of  which  we  could 
hardly  be  jealous.  Ugly  statues  may 
be  left  to  their  fate  without  any  com- 
punctious visitings  of  nature ;  but  our 
conduct  towards  women,  whom  we 
conceive  to  be  in  a  similar  predicament, 
is  by  no  means  entitled  to  the  same  in- 
dulgence. We  shuflfle  away  from  them 
at  parties,  and  sneak  to  the  other  end 
of  the  dinner-table  as  if  their  features 
were  catching ;  and  as  to  their  falling 
in  love  and  possessing  the  common 
feelings  of  their  sex,  we  laugh  at  the 
very  idea.  And  yet  these  Parias  of  the 
drawing-room  generally  atone,  by  inte- 
rior talent,  for  what  they  want  in  exte- 
rior charms  ;  as  if  the  Medusa's  head 
were  still  destined  to  be  carried  by  Mi- 
nerva. Nature  seldom  lavishes  her 
gifts  upon  one  subject :  the  peacock 
has  no  voice ;  the  beautiful  Camelia 
Japonica  has  no  odour;  and  belles, 
generally  speaking,  have  no  great  share 
of  intellect.  Some  visionaries  amuse 
themselves  with  imagining  that  the 
complacency  occasioned  by  the  posses- 
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sion  of  piiysical  charms  conduces  to 
moral  perfection. — 

"  Why  doth  not  beauty,  then,  refine  the  wit. 
And  g;ood  complexiun  rectify  the  will." 

This  is  a  fond  conceit,  unwarranted  by 
earthly  test,  though  destined  perhaps  to 
be  reahzed  in  a  happier  state  of  exist- 
oncp. 

What  a  blessing  for  these  unhand- 
some damsels,  whom  we  treat  still  more 
unhandsomely  by  our  fastidious  neg- 
lect, that  some  of  us  are  less  squeamish 
in  our  tastes,  and  more  impartial  in 
our  attentions.  Solomon  proves  the 
antiquity  of  the  adage — "  De  gustibus 
nil  disputandum,''  for  he  compares  the 
hair  of  his  beloved  to  a  Hock  of  goats 
appearing  from  Mount  Gilead,  and  in 
a  strain  of  enamoured  flattery  exclaims, 
"  Thy  eyes  are  like  the  fish-pools  in 
Heshbon,  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim  : 
thy  nose  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon 
looking  towards  Damascus."  Now  I 
deem  it  as  becoming  to  see  a  woman 
standing  behind  a  good  roomy  nose,  as 
to  contemplate  a  fair  temple  with  a  ma- 
jestic portico  ;  but  it  may  be  question- 
ed whether  a  nose  like  the  tower  of 
Lebanon  be  not  somewhat  too  elephan- 
tine and  bordering  on  the  proboscis. 
The  ncz  nefroiisse  is  smart  and  pi- 
quant ;  the  button-nose,  like  all  other 
diminutives,  is  endearing  ;  and  even 
the  snub  absolute  has  its  admirers. 
Cupid  can  get  over  it,  though  it  have 
no  brid<:c,  and  jumps  thro'  a  wall-eye 
like  a  harlequin.  As  to  the  latter  fea- 
ture my  taste  may  be  singular,  perhaps 
bad,  but  I  confess  that  I  have  a.  penchant 
for  that  captivating  cast,  sometimes  in- 
vidiously termed  a  squint.  Its  advanta- 
ges are  neither  few  nor  unimportant. 
Like  a  bowl,  its  very  bias  makes  it  sure 
of  hitting  the  jack,  while  it  seems  to  be 
running  out  of  the  course  ;  and  it  has, 
moreover,  the  invaluable  property  of 
doing  execution  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion, like  the  Irish  guns  with  crooked 
barrels,  made  for  shooting  round  a  cor- 
ner. Common  observers  admire  tlie 
sun  in  his  common  state,  but  philoso- 
phers find  it  a  thousand  times  more  in- 
teresting when  suffering  a  partial 
eclipse;  while  the  lovers  of  the  pictu- 
resque are  more  smitten  with  its  rising 
and  setting  than  with  its  meridian  splen- 
dour.    Such  men   must  be   enchanted 


with  a  strabismus  or  squint,  where  they 
may  behold  the  ball  of  sight  gracefully 
emerging  from  the  nasal  Kast,  or  setting 
in  its  Occidental  depths,  presenting  ev- 
ery variety  of  obscuration.  With  re- 
gard to  teeth,  also,  a  very  erroneous 
taste  prevails.  Nothing  can  be  more 
stilFand  barrack-like  than  that  uniform- 
ity of  shape  and  hue  which  is  so  highly 
vaunted,  for  the  merest  tyro  in  land- 
scape will  tell  us  that  castellated  and 
jngged  outlines,  with  a  pleasing  variety 
of  tints,  are  infinitely  more  pictorial  and 
pleasing.  Patches  of  bile  in  the  face 
are  by  no  means  to  be  deprecated  ;  they 
impart  to  it  a  rich  mellow  tone  of  au- 
tumnal colouring,  which  we  should  in 
vain  seek  in  less  gifted  complexions  : 
and  I  am  most  happy  to  vindicate  the 
claims  of  a  moderate  beard  upon  the 
upper  lip,  v.'hich  is  as  necessary  to  the 
perfect  beauty  of  the  mouth  as  are  the 
thorns  and  moss  to  a  rose,  or  the  leaves 
to  a  cherry.  If  there  be  any  old  maids 
still  extant,  while  mysogonists  are  so 
rare,  the  fault  must  be  attributable  to 
themselves,  and  they  must  incur  all  the 
responsibility  of  their  single  blessedness. 
In  the  connubial  lottery  ugly  women 
possess  an  advantage  to  which  sufficient 
importance  has  not  been  attached.  It 
is  a  common  observation  that  husband 
and  wife  frequently  resemble  one  an- 
other, and  many  ingenious  theorists,  at- 
tempting to  solve  the  problem  by  at- 
tributing it  to  sympathy,  contemplation 
of  one  another's  features,  congeniality 
of  habits  and  modes  of  life,  &c.,  have 
fallen  into  the  very  common  habit  of 
substituting  the  cause  lor  the  eflect. 
This  mutual  likeness  is  the  occasion, 
not  the  result  of  marriage.  Every 
man,  like  Narcissus,  becomes  enamour- 
ed of  the  reflection  of  himself,  only 
choosing  the  substance  instead  of  a 
shadow.  His  love  for  any  particular 
woman  is  self-love  at  second  hand, 
vanity  rellectcd,  compound  egotism. 
AVhen  he  sees  himself  retiected  in  the 
mirror  of  a  female  face,  he  exclaims. 
''  How  intelligent,  how  amiable,  how 
interesting  ! — how  admirably  adapted 
for  a  wife  !"  and  forthwith  makes  his 
proposals  to  the  personage  so  express- 
ly and  literally  calculated  to  keep  him 
in  countenance.  The  uglier  he  is,  the 
more  need  he  has  of  this  consolation  ; 
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he  forms  a  romantic  attachment  to  tlie 
'•'  fascinating  creature  with  the  snub 
nose,"  or  the  "  bewitching  girl  witli  the 
roguish  leer"  (Anglice — squint),  with- 
out once  suspecting  that  he  is  paying 
his  addresses  to  liimself,  and  playing 
the  innamorato  before  a  looking-glass. 
Take  self-love  from  love,  and  very  lit- 
tle remains  :  it  is  taking  the  flame  from 
Hymen's  torch  and  leaving  the  smoke. 
The  same  feeling  extends  to  his  proge- 
ny :  he  would  rather  see  them  resem-  ■ 
ble  himself,  particularly  in  his  defects, 
than  be  modelled  after  the  chubbiest 
Cherubs  and  Cupids  that  ever  emana- 
ted from  the  studio  of  Canova.  One 
sometimes  encounters  a  man  of  a  most 
unqualified  hideousness,  who  obviously 
considers  himself  an  Adonis;  and  when 
such  a  one  has  to  seek  a  congenial  \c- 
nus,  it  is  evident  that  her  value  will  be 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  her  charms. 
Upon  this  principle,  ugly  women  will 
be  converted  into  belles — perfect  frights 
will  become  irresistible — and  none  need 
despair  of  conquests  if  they  have  but 
the  happiness  to  be  sufficiently  plain. 

The  best  part  of  beauty,  says  Bacon, 
is  that  which  a  statue  or  painting  can- 
not express.  As  to  symmetry  of  form 
and  superficial  grace,  sculpture  is  ex- 
quisitely perfect,  but  the  countenance  is 
of  too  subtle  and  intangible  a  character 
to  be  arrested  by  any  modification  of 
marble.  Busts,  especially  where  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  unmarked,  have  the 
appearance  of  mere  masks,  and  arc 
representations  of  Tittle  more  than 
blindness  and  death.  Painting  supplies 
by  colouring  and  sliade  much  that 
sculpture  wants  ;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  it  is  deficient  in  what  its  rival 
possesses — fidelity  of  superficial  form. 
Nothing  can  compensate  for  our  inabil- 
ity to  walk  round  a  picture,  and  choose 
various  points  of  view,  r'acility  of 
production,  meanness  of  material,  and 
vulgarity  of  association,  have  induced 
us  to  look  with  unmerited  contempt  up- 
on those  waxen  busts  in  the  perfumera' 
shops,  which,  as  simple  representations 


of  female  nature,  have  attained  a  per- 
fection that  positively  amounts  to  the 
kissable.  That  delicacy  of  tint  and 
material,  which  so  admirably  adapts  it- 
self to  female  beauty,  forms,  however, 
but  a  milk-maidish  representation  of 
virility,  and  the  men  have,  consequent- 
ly, as  epicene  and  androgynous  an 
aspect  as  if  they  had  been  bathing  in 
the  Salmacian  fountain. 

Countenance,  however,  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  any  of  these  substances  or 
combinations.  It  is  a  species  of  moral 
beauty,  as  superior  to  mere  charm  of 
surface  as  mind  is  to  matter,  it  is,  in 
fact,  visible  spirit,  legible  intellect,  dif- 
fusing itself  over  the  features,  and  ena- 
bling minds  to  commune  with  each  oth- 
er by  some  secret  symyathy  unconnec- 
ted with  the  senses.  The  heart  has  a 
silent  echo  in  the  face,  which  frequent- 
ly carries  to  us  a  conviction  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  audible  expres- 
sions of  the  mouth  ;  and  we  see,  thro' 
the  eyes,  into  the  understanding  of  the 
man,  long  before  it  can  communicate 
with  us  by  utterance.  This  emanation 
of  character  is  the  light  of  a  soul  destin- 
ed to  the  skies,  shining  through  its  tegu- 
ment of  clay,  and  irradiating  the  coun- 
tenance, as  the  sun  illuminates  the  face 
of  nature  before  it  rises  above  the  earth 
to  commence  its  heavenly  career.  Of 
this  indefinable  charm,  all  women  arc 
alike  susceptible  :  it  is  to  them  what 
gunpowder  is  to  warriors,  it  levels  all 
distinctions,  and  gives  to  the  plain  and 
the  prett}',  to  the  timid  and  the  brave, 
an  equal  chance  of  making  conquests. 
It  is,  in  fine,  one  among  a  thousand 
proofs  of  that  system  of  compensation, 
both  physical  and  moral  by  which  a 
Superior  Power  is  perpetually  evincing; 
his  benignity;  aftbrding  to  every  human 
being  a  commensurate  chance  of  happi- 
ness, and  inculcating  upon  all,  lliat 
when  they  turn  their  faces  towards  heav- 
en, they  should  reflect  the  light  from 
above,  and  be  animated  by  one  uniform 
expression  of  love,  resignation,  and  grat- 
itude. 


THE  POWER  OP  PAINTING. 


A  large  dog,  which  had  been  brought  ed  that  he  menaced  one  of  Glover's 
by  some  of  tlie  company  into  a  London  pictures  of  goats,  painted  as  large  as 
exhibition,    suddenly    began   barking,     life.     The   attention   of  the  company 


and  on  turninsr  round. 


it  v.'as   discover-     was  immediatelv  directed  to  the  spot 
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and  a  short  time  afterwards  one  of  the 
pictures  was  sold.  Whether  this  gen- 
nine  comphment  to  the  truth  of  JMr. 
(ilovcr's  representations  of  nature  oc- 
casioned the  sale  of  the  picture  is  doubt- 
ful 5  but  this  occurrence  may  add  con- 


siderably to  his  reputation  as  an  artist, 
and  will  be  told  in  future  in  connexion 
with  the  story  of  the  ancient  painter 
whose  grapes  were  pecked  at  by  the 
birds. 


JOWETT  S  TRAVELS— MANNNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS. 


(Sel.  Mag.  Feb.) 


o 


jN  Sunday  we  went  to  the  Coptic 
church  at  Cairo.  Episcopacy  and 
the  patriarchal  dignity  are  here  exhibit- 
ed in  humble  guise.  The  church  is  in 
the  convent ;  the  approach  to  it  is  by 
winding  avenues,  narrow,  and  almost 
dark;  on  each  side  of  which  were  seat- 
ed on  the  ground,  the  sick,  the  poor, 
the  halt,  the  maimed,  and  the  blind, 
asking  alms,  and  scarcely  leaving  room 
for  our  feet  to  pass.  Escaped  from 
tliis  scene,  we  entered  the  church, 
which  was  well  lighted  up  with  wax 
tapers.  There  is  a  recess  for  the  com- 
munion table,  where  a  priest,  standing 
by  himself,  had  already  begun  the  ser- 
vice, in  the  Coptic  language.  Next  to 
this  was  a  considerable  portion,  latticed 
off,  for  patriarchs,  priests,  and  chief 
persons  ;  and  behind  these,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  church  was  occupied 
by  a  moving  mass  of  people.  We  were 
all  standing ;  and  many,  as  is  their  cus- 
tom, leaning  on  crutches.  Some  blind 
old  men  near  me  took  great  pleasure 
when  joining  in  the  responses  at  one 
part  of  the  service,  accompanied  by  the 
clangor  of  cymbals.  This  kind  of  per- 
formance was  by  no  means  musical : 
the  Coptic  is  the  only  church  wherein 
I  have  witnessed  this  custom,  which 
accords  literally  with  the  word  of  the 
Psalmist — Praise  Him  with  the  loud 
cymbals.  At  length  the  patriarch  read, 
from  a  beautiful  large  manuscript,  in 
Arabic,  the  Cospel  of  the  day. 

The  evening  alter  sun-set  we  arrived 
at  Thebes.  This  is  the  name  of  a  dis- 
trict containing  four  principal  towns  at 
present.  Beneath  the  mountains  on 
the  west,  about  a  mile  from  the  river, 
are  excavated  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 
On  landing,  the  village  of  Gornou  does 
not  for  some  time  appear.  The  huts 
are  built  in  circular  hollow  pits,  like 
dried  ponds :  and  as  (ho  roofs   do   not 


reach  above  the  surface  of  the  surround- 
ing soil,  it  was  not  till  we  came  upon 
the  village  that  we  knew  that  one  exist- 
ed. The  number  of  these  pits  is  con- 
siderable and  multitudes  of  dogs  guard 
them.  The  pits  might  be  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  feet  in  diame- 
ter. One  of  these  might  contain  three 
or  four  hovels.  These,  the  Troglo- 
dytes mentioned  by  Bruce,  were  danger- 
ous people  at  that  time,  but  the  strict 
police  of  the  present  bashaw  has  brought 
them  into  order. 

On  approaching  the  mountains,  we 
find  them  pierced  with  many  hundred 
minor  excavations,  from  which  mum- 
mies, with  their  curious  coffins  and  or- 
naments, have  been  withdrawn.  These 
are  now  inhabited  by  families ;  and  de- 
fended, according  to  the  custom,  by  in- 
numerable dogs. 

Further,  in  the  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, are  the  more  magnificent  tombs 
of  the  kings;  each  consisting  of  many 
chambers,  adorned  with  hieroglyphics. 
The  scene  brings  many  allusions  of 
Scripture  to  the  mind  ;  such  as,  Mark 
V.  2,  3,  C).  but  particularly  Isaiah  xxii. 
16.  Thoii  hast  hewed  thee  out  a  sepul- 
chre here,  as  he  that  heiveth  him  out 
a  sejmlchre  on  high,  and  that  gravetk 
a  habitation  for  himself  in  a  rock  : 
for  many  of  the  smaller  sepulchres  are 
excavated  nearly  half  way  up  the  moun- 
tain, which  is  very  high.  The  kings 
have  their  magnificent  abodes  nearer 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  and  seem, 
according  to  Isaiah  xiv.  18.  to  have  ta- 
ken a  pride  in  resting  as  magnificently 
in  death,  as  they  had  done  in  life— A'/ 
the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of 
them,  lie  in  glory  everjf  one  in  his  oicn 
house.  The  stuccoed  "walls  within  are 
covered  with  hieroglypliics.  They 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  ol  Ezek.  viii.  8— 10.    Then  said 
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he  unto  me,  Sort  of  man,  dig  now  in 
the  icall:  and  when  I  had  digged  in 
the  wall,  behold,  a  door.  And  he  said 
unto  me,  Go  in,  and  behold  the  tcickcd 
abominations  that  they  do  here,  ^'o  J 
icent  in  and  saw  ;  and,  behold,  every 
form  of  creeping  things,  and  abomina- 
ble beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of  the 
house  of  Israel  pourtrayed  upon  the 
wall  round  about.  The  Israelites  were 
but  copyists  :  the  master-sketches  arc 
to  be  seen  in  all  the  ancient  temples 
and  tombs  of  Ejiypt. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Scripture  gives 
no  explanation  of  the  particular  mean- 
ing of  the  hieroglyphics.  Moses,  no 
doubt,  who  was  learned  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Egyptians,  must  have  un- 
derstood this  sacred  science ;  yet  he 
furnishes  us  with  no  specific  clue — no- 
thing but  the  general  condemnation  of 
them,  as  idolatrous  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Deut.  iv.  15,  &c.  The  wisdom 
of  man  seems,  in  this  cradle  of  the  sci- 
ences, to  have  betrayed  its  genuine  ten- 
dency ;  and  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
are  a  durable  comment  on  the  first  of 
Romans. 

We  explored  some  of  these  tombs,  by 
the  help  of  a  Copt,  who  had  been  liv- 
ing in  one  of  them  eighteen  months,  as 
servant  to  our  consul's  secretary,  who, 
on  account  of  the  arts,  has  endured  the 
same  miserable  abode  for  so  long  a  time. 
We  then  ascended   to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  which  commands  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  winding  Nile,  and  the 
plain  of  the  hundred-gated  Thebes.  As 
we  were  descending  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain,  we  came  suddenly  on 
a  part  where  thirty  or  forty  mummies 
lay  scattered  in  the  sand — the  trunk  of 
the  body  filled  with  pitch,  and  the  limbs 
swathed  in  exceedingly  long  bandages. 
The   forty   days  spent  in   embalming 
these  bodies  (Gen.  1.  3.)  thus  give   us 
a  sight  of  our  fellow-creatures,  who  in- 
habited these  plains  more   than  three 
thousand  years  ago.     How  solemn  the 
reflection,  that  their  disembodied   spir- 
its have  been  so  long  waiting  to  be  uni- 
ted again  to  their  reanimated  body! — 
and  that  this   very   body,   which,  not- 
withstanding its  artificial  preservation, 
we  see  to  be  a   body  of  humiUation, 
will,  on  its  great  change,  become  incor- 
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ruptible  and  immortal.  How  awfjul  too 
to  think,  that,  while  we  gaze  on  iheir 
remains  as  a  curiosity,  their  souls  are 
expecting  that  great  day  when  they 
shall  receive  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body  ! 

On  arriving  at  the  plain,  the  eye  is 
particularly  attracted  by  two  colossal 
figures,  sitting.  These  stupendous  fig- 
ures, if  standing  up,  would  be  more 
than  sixty  feet  in  height;  and  serve  ve- 
ry well  to  explain  the  golden  image  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  which  was  sixty  cu- 
bits in  height.  One  of  these  figures  j^ 
in  better  condition  than  the  other  ;  but 
the  latter  is  the  greater  curiosity,  being 
the  celebrated  statue  which,  according 
to  tradition,  used  to  utter  a  sound  at 
sun-rise.  On  the  leg  are  engraved  more 
than  sixty  inscriptions,  none  of  them 
apparently  much  older  than  the  time  of 
Trajan.  One  complains,  in  mournful 
verse,  of  the  injury  done  to  the  statue 
by  Cambyses,  who,  when  he  conquered 
Egypt,  maltreated  many  of  the  ancient 
monuments.  This  invasion  may  be  al- 
luded to,  two  hundred  years  before,  in 
Isaiah  xix.  1,  where  it  is  predicted, 
The  idoh  of  Egypt  shcdl  be  moved. 

We  observed  the  people  making 
holes  in  the  sandy  soil  on  the  side  of  the 
Nile.  Into  these  holes  they  put  a  small 
quantity  of  pigeon's  dung  and  feathers, 
with  the  seed  of  melons  or  cucumbers. 
The  value  of  this  manure  is  alluded  to 
in  2  Kings  vi.  2.5.  In  June  extensive 
fields  of  ripe  melons  and  cucumbers 
adorn  the  sides  of  the  river.  They 
grew  in  such  abundance,  that  the  sail- 
ors freely  helped  themselves.  Some 
guard  however  is  placed  upon  them. 
Occasionally,  but  at  long  and  desolate 
intervals,  we  may  observe  a  little  hut, 
made  of  reeds,  just  capable  of  contain- 
ing one  man ;  being  in  fact  little  more 
than  a  fence  against  a  north  wind.  It 
exactly  illustrates  Isaiah  i.  8.  And  the 
daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  lodge  in 
a  garden  of  cueuinbers.  The  abun- 
dance ofthese  most  necessary'  vegeta- 
bles brings  to  mind  the  murmurs  of  the 
Israelites,  Numbers  xi.  5,  6.  JFe  re- 
member the  cucumbers  and  the  melons  : 
but  now  our  soul  is  dried  away. 

At  IMolubis,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  I  observed  a  cattle-feir.     Several 
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buffaloes  were  swimming  from  the  op- 
posite side  across  the  water.  Their  un- 
wieldy body  sinks  deep  into  the  water, 
so  tliat  only  a  part  of  the  neck  is  level 
with  the  surface  ;  while  their  uplifted 
head  just  raises  the  snorting  nostrils 
above  the  water.  Often  a  little  Arab 
boy  takes  his  passage  across  the  Nile 
upon  the  back  of  this  animal ;  setting 
his  feet  on  the  shoulders,  holding  fast 
by  the  horns,  and  thus  keeping  his  bal- 
ance. As  the  buffaloes  rose  out  of  the 
water,  it  brought  to  my  mind  Gen.  xli. 
1,2.  Behold  he  stood  by  the  river :  and, 
behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the  river 
seven  icell-favoured  kine  andfat-jlesh- 
ed:  and  they  fed  in  a  meadow.  It 
was  the  very  scene,  and  the  very  coun- 
try. 

At  one  place,  the  people  were  ma- 
king bricks,  with  straw  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  mingled  with  clay  to  bind 
it.  Hence  it  is,  that,  when  villages 
built  of  these  bricks  fall  into  rubbish, 
which  is  often  the  case,  the  roads  are 
full  of  small  particles  of  straws.  They 
were,  in  short,  engaged  exactly  as  the 
Israelites  used  to  be,  making  bricks 
with  straw ;  and  for  a  similar  purpose 
— to  build  extensive  granaries  for  the 
bashaw — treasure-cities  for  Pharaoh  : 
Exodus  i.  1 1. 

The  sides  of  our  boat  were  plaster- 
ed with  the  earth  taken  from  the  river 
banks — very  stiff  and  rich  soil,  without 
stones.    This  mud  is  so  rich  and  slimy, 


and,  when  dry,  so  impervious,  that,  tc- 
gether  with  the  strong  reed  that  grows 
on  the  banks,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  mother  of  Moses  constructed 
a  little  ark  which  would  float :  she 
then  placed  it  among  the  flags,  in  order 
that  the  stream  might  not  carry  it 
down.     Exodus  ii.  3. 

The  countless  multitude  of  date 
trees,  which  form  even  forests  about 
some  of  the  villages,  furnish  a  great 
source  of  subsistence  to  the  people. 
To  cut  these  down  (as  it  is  said  the 
French  were  proceeding  to  do,  and 
would  have  done,  but  that  the  people 
surrendered  at  the  prospect  of  this  ut- 
ter ruin)  would  be  to  cut  off  the  support 
of  the  present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  fu- 
ture generation.  Nothing  could  be 
more  terrible  than  this  denunciation 
against  Egypt.  They  shall  march 
with  an  army,  and  come  against  her 
loith  axes,  as  hewers  of  wood:  they 
shall  cut  down  her  forest,  saith  the 
Lord.  Jer.  xlvi.  22,  23. 

We  met  one  day  a  procession,  con- 
sisting of  a  family  returning  from  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  A  white  beard- 
ed old  man,  riding  on  a  7vhite  ass,  led 
the  way  with  patriarchal  grace.  He 
was  followed  by  his  three  wives,  each 
riding  on  a  high  camel.  It  was  impos- 
sible, on  viewing  the  old  man  who  led 
the  way,  not  to  remember  the  expres- 
sion in  Judges  v.  10.  "  Ye  that  ride  on 
2chite  asses.'' 
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A  Judge  of  the  Police  and  Spy 
(For  both  are  join'd  in  Eastern  nations^ 

Prowling  about  with  purpose  sly, 
To  list  to  people's  conversationsi 

And  pry  in  every  corner  cupboard, 

According  to  his  dirty  calling. 

Saw  a  poor  woman  passing  by. 

Who  wept  and  blubber'd, 

Like  a  church  spout  when  rain  is  fallinp^, 
Which  strives  in  vain  to  vent  and  utter 
The  overflowings  of  the  gutter. 

Our  magistrate  thought  fit  to  greet  her. 
Insisting  on  the  dame's  declaring 
What  caused  this  monstrous  ululation  : 

When  she  averr'd  her  spouse  had  beat  her 
Black  and  blue  beyond  all   bearing, 
AVithout  the  smallest  provocation. 

To  work  the  Judge's  pen  and  ink  went, 
'I'aUiii^  the  rogue's  ftiUi°eos  aud  trade, 


And  the  next  morning  the'  delinquent 

Was  duly  into  court  convey'd  : 
When  he  asserted,  that  his  wife 
AVas  such  an  advocate  of  strife. 
That  she  would  raise  a   raighty  clangour, 

And  put  herself  into  a  pucker. 

For  trifles  that  surpass'd  belief. 
And,  for  the  recent  cause  of  anger. 

He  swore,  point  blank,  that  he  had  struck  her- 

With  nothing  but  his  handkerchief. 

The  Judge,  convinced  by  this  averment, 
Disraiss'd  the  cause  without  a  word  ; 

When  in  the  Court  there  ros    n  ferment. 
And  the  wife's  angry  voice  was  heard — 

"  To  cheat  your  Worship  is  too  bad ! 
My  Lord,  my  Lord!   do  interpose. 
And  stop  the  knave  where'er  he  lingpers ; 

The  villain  !  he  forgot  to  add 
That  he  for  ever  blows  bis  nose 
With  his  own  fingers ;" 
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(N.  Mon.  May.) 
THE  JESTER  CONDEMNED  TO  DEATH. 


ONE  of  the  Kings  of  Scanderoon, 

A  royal  Jester, 
Had  in  his  train  a  gross  buffoon, 

Who  used  to  pester 
The  Court  with  tricks  inopportune, 
Venting  on  the  highest  folks  his 
ScurTy  pleasantries  and  hoaxes. 

It  needs  some  sense  to  play  the  fool, 

Which  wholesome  rule 
Occurr'd  not  to  our  jackanapes. 

Who  consequently  found  his  freaks 
Lead  to  innumerable  scrapes. 

And  quite  as  many  kicks  and  tweaks, 
Which  only  seem'd  to  make  him  faster 
Try  the  patience  of  his  master. 

Some  sin  at  last,  beyond  all  measure, 
Incun-'d  the  desperate  displeasure 

Of  his  serene  and  raging  Highness : 
Whether  he  twitch'd  his  most  revered 


And  saci'ed  beard. 

Or  had  intruded  on  the  shyness 
Of  the  Seraglio, or  let  fly 
An  epigram  at  royalty. 
None  knows  : — his  sin  was  an  occult  one  , 
But  records  tell  us  that  the  Sultan, 
Meaning  to  terrify  the  knave, 

Exclaim'd— "  'Tis  time  to  stop  that  breath  ; 
Thy  doom  is  sealM  :— presumptuous  slave  ♦ 
Thou  stand'st  condemn'd  to  certain  death. 
Silence, base  rebel !— no  replying  !  — 

But  such  is  my  indulgence  still. 

That  of  my  own  free  grace  and  will, 
I  leave  to  thee  the  mode  of  dying.'' 

"  Thy  royal  will  be  done— 'tis  just." 
Replied  the  wretch,  and  kiss'd  the  dust  : 

"  Since,  my  last  moments  to  assuage. 
Your  Majesty's  humane  decree 
Has  deign'd  to  leave  the  choice  to  me, 

I'll  die,  so  please  you,  of  old  age"" 
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BLUNDERS    AND    BULLS. 

A  correspondent,  pointing  out  the 
difference  between  blunders  (such  as 
our  Gotham  stories)  and  hulls,  gives 
the  following  as  an  example  of  the  lat- 
ter : — An  Irish  gentleman  having  a 
pair  of  new  boots  sent  home  to  him, 
proceeded  to  try  them  on  ;  but  after  a 
great  deal  of  labour,  and  pulling,  and 
straining,  till,  from  the  blisters  on  his 
hands,  he  could  no  longer  continue  the 
violent  exertion,  he  desisted,  declaring 
that  "  he  perceived  very  clearly  he 
should  never  get  these  boots  on  till  he 
had  worn  them  a  day  or  two." 

SILK    WORM. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Society 
for  Arts  and  Manufactures,  it  is  stated 
by  IMiss  Henrietta  Rhodes  that  one  line 
of  the  silk-worm,  when  unwound, 
measured  404  yards,  and,  when  dry, 
weighed  3  grains.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  one  pound  avoirdupois  of  the 
thread,  as  spun  by  the  worm  may  be 
extended  into  a  line  of  535  miles  long, 
and  that  a  thread  which  would  encom- 
pass the  earth  would  weigh  no  more 
than  47  pounds. 

PUN. 

Keller,  the  Irish  barrister,  examining 
a  roguish  witness,  who,  it  appeared  in 
the  course  of  the  examination,  had   at 


one  time  been  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  had  received  the  last  rite  of  the 
Romish  church — that  of  extreme-unc- 
tion. "  So,  (says  Keller)  you  were 
anointed  by  a  priest."  "  Yes,  sir." 
"  There  was  little  need  then,  (returned 
K.)  for  you  were  slippery  enough  at- 
j-eady." 

ANATOMY. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  a  paper  lately  read  to 
the  Royal  Society,  having  explained 
the  distinct  nature  of  the  various  ope- 
rations performed  by  the  human  face 
in  eating,  breathing,  expression  of 
emotion,  and  enjoyment  of  common 
sensibility,  &c.  has  shewn  that  it  is 
practicable  to  deprive  it  of  one  motion 
or  faculty,  and  to  let  it  retain  another 
by  dividing  the  respective  nerves  appro- 
priate to  the  several  functions.  All 
animals  eat  by  the  faculty  of  moving 
their  jaws  and  cheeks  in  mastication  : 
he  cuts  the  nerve  appropriate  to  this  ac- 
tion, and  it  ceases,  while  the  motion 
of  breathing  and  expanding  the  nos- 
trils remains  ;  or  he  cuts  the  other 
nerve,  and  the  motion  of  the  face  which 
accords  with  that  of  breathing,  is  im- 
mediately lost,  while  sensibility  re- 
mains, and  the  power  of  moving  the 
jaws  in  eating  is  entire.  By  cutting 
one  of  the  nerves  of  a   monkey's  face. 
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lie  deprives  it  of  all  power  of  chatter-  of  the  first  magnitude  by  strikinc  it 
ing  and  mewing  ;  whilst  the  skin  of  its  against  his  bare  arm,  lifting  two 
lace  retains  its  sensibility  through  the  hogsheads  of  water,  heaving  his  horse 
other  nerve.  lie  cuts  the  small  nerve  over  the  tiirnpike-gate,  carrying  the 
before  the  car  of  a  terrier,  and  there  beam  of  a  house  as  a  soldier  carries  his 
continues,  in  fighting  with  an  opponent,  firelock,  &c.  When  this  Second  Sam- 
all  the  snarling  and  fie;ce  character  on  son  appeared  at  Derby  as  a  performer 
one  side  of  its  face,  with  gravity  and  in  public,  at  a  shilling  each,  upon  ap- 
the  utmost  silliness  on  the  other.  It  plication  to  Alderman  Cooper  for  leave 
might  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  necessa-  to  exhibit,  the  magistrate  was  surprised 
ry  consequence  of  cutting  the  nerves  ;  at  the  feats  he  proposed,  and  as  his  ap- 
but  although  the  three  larger  nerves  of  pearance  was  like  that  of  other  men,  he 
the  face  be  cut,  the  expression  of  the  requested  him  to  strip,  that  he  might 
face  and  eyes  will  remain  ;  it  is  only  examine  whether  he  was  made  like 
on  cutting  the  smaller  nerve,  which  them  ;  but  he  was  found  to  be  extremely 
IVIr.  Bell  has  distinguished  as  peculiar  muscular.  What  were  hollows  under 
to  this  function,  that  all  the  expression  the  arms  and  hams  of  others,  were  filled 
of  the  face  disappears.  In  man  it  is  up  with  hgaments  in  him. 
found,  that  whenever  a  diseased  gland  He  appeared  nearly  five  feet  ten, 
presses  upon  this  particular  nerve,  or  turned  of  thirty,  well  made,  but  nothing 
when  inflammation  of  any  kind  afi'ects  singular;  he  walked  with  a  small  limp, 
it,  or  when  it   is  accidentally  cut   in  a  He  had  formerly  laid  a  wager,  the  usual 


wound,  or  in  a  surgical  operation,  in- 
stantly the  side  of  the  face  is  deprived 
of  all  expression,  remaining  without 
indicatins:  the  slisfhtest  emotion  of  the 


decider  of  disputes,  that  three  horses 
could  not  draw  him  from  a  post  which 
he  should  clasp  with  his  feet ;  but  the 
driver  given  them  a  sudden  lash,  turned 


mind,  and  no  longer  partaking  even  of    them  aside,  and  the  unexpected  jerk 
the  action  of  laughing  and  crying.     A    had  broke  his  thigh. 


paralysis  is  exhibited  in  these  actions 
which  is  not  apparent  during  the  com- 
mon condition  of  the  features,  but  on- 
ly when  the  person  smiles  ;  that  is, 
when  he  would  bring  the  muscles  into 
operation  by  this  nerve. 

A    VIRTUOSO. 

The  celebrated  Professor  Blumen- 
bach  of  Gbttingen,  has  collected  a 
most  valuable  cabinet  of  curiosities, 
which  he  highly  prizes.  One  morning 
a  friend  came  to  him  with  a  long  face, 
to  tell  him  a  very  unpleasant  circum- 
stance, that  he  had  seen  a  man  get  by 


The  performances  of  this  wonderful 
man,  in  whom  were  united  the  strength 
of  twelve,  were,  rolling  up  a  pewter 
dish  of  seven  pounds  as  a  man  rolls  up 
a  sheet  of  paper ;  holding  a  pewter 
quart  at  arm's  length,  and  squeezing 
the  sides  together  like  an  egg-shell ; 
lifting  two  hundred  weight  with  his  lit- 
tle finger,  and  moving  it  gently  over 
his  head.  The  bodies  he  touched  seem- 
ed to  have  lost  their  powers  of  gravita- 
tion. He  also  broke  a  rope  fastened 
to  the  floor,  that  would  sustain  twenty 
hundred   weight;    lifted  an  oak   table 


a  ladder  into  a  window  of  the  Profes-  six  feet  long  with  his  teeth,  though  half 
sor's  house.  <  Potzausend  !  (cried  a  hundred  weight  was  hung  to  the  cx- 
Blumenbach)  into  which  window  r'  tremity  ;  a  piece  of  leather  was  fixed 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  replied  his  friend,  it  to  one  end  for  his  teeth  to  hold,  two  of 
xvas  your  daughter's.  '  ( )  man,  said  the  feet  stood  upon  his  knees,  and  he 
B.  you  almost  frightened  me  !  I  thought  raised  the  end  with  the  weight  higher 
it  had  been  into  my  cabinet  V  than  that  in  his  mouth.  He  took  Mr. 
TOPHAM,  THE  STRONG  MAN.  Chambers,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  who 
The  moit  extraordinary  instance  of  weighed  twent3'-seven  stone,  and  rais- 
human  strength  recorded  in  modern  ed  him  with  one  hand.  His  head  be- 
times, is  that  of  Thomas  Topham,  a  ing  laid  on  one  chair,  and  his  feet  on 
man  who  kept  a  public  house  at  Isling-  another,  four  people  (fourteen  stone 
ton.  iMr.  Hutton  gives  this  account  of  each)  sat  upon  his  body,  which  he  heav- 
him  : — He  performed  surprising  feats  ed  at  pleasure.  He  struck  a  round  bar 
f/' .strength — as  breaking  a  broomstick  of  iron,  one  inch  diameter,  against  his 
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naked  arm,  and  at  one  stroke  bent  it 
like  a  bow.  Weakness  and  feeling 
seemed  lied  together. 

Being  a  master  of  music,  he  enter- 
tained the  company  with  Mad  I'om. 
I  heard  him  sing  a  solo  to  the  organ  in 
St.  Werburglfs  church,  then  the  only 
one  in  Derby  ;  but  though  he  might 
perform  with  judgment,  yet  the  voice, 
more  terrible  than  sweet,  scarcely  seem- 
ed human.  Though  of  a  pacific  tem- 
per, and  with  the  appearance  of  a  gen- 
tleman, yet  he  was  hable  to  the  insults 
of  the  rude.  The  ostler  at  the  Vir- 
gin's Inn,  where  he  resided,  having  giv- 
en him  disgust,  betook  one  of  the  kitch- 
en spits  from  the  mantel-pice,  and  bent 
it  round  his  neck  like  a  handkerchief; 
but  as  he  did  not  chuse  to  tuck  the  ends 
in  the  ostler's  bosom,  the  cumbrous  or- 
nament excited  the  laugh  of  the  compa- 
ny till  he  condescended  to  untie  his  iron 
cravat.  Had  he  not  abounded  with 
good  nature,  the  men  might  have  been 
in  fear  for  the  safety  of  their  persons, 
and  the  women  for  that  of  their  pewter 
shelves,  as  he  could  instantly  roll  up 
both.  One  blow  from  his  fist  would 
for  ever  have  silenced  those  heroes  of 
the  Bear-garden  Johnson  and  Mendoza. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened 10th  August,  1749,  he  kept  a 
public  house  in  Hog-lane,  Shoreditch. 
Having,  two  days  before,  a  quarrel  with 
his  wife,  he  stabbed  her  in  the  breast, 
and  immediately  gave  himself  several 
wounds  which  proved  fatal  to  him,  but 
his  wife  recovered. 


/FRAGMENT. 

The  lights  are  fair  in  my  father's  hall, 

The  red  wine  is  bright  to  sec  ; 
But  I'll  flee  like  a  bird  and  leave  them  all, 

My  Ocean  Love  '.  for  thee. 

There  is  gojd  around  mj-  silken  robes, 

And  white  pearls  are  in  my  hair  : 
And  they  say  that  gems  and  the  broidered  vest, 

Are  woman's  chiefest  care; 

But  dearer  to  me  is  one  silent  smile 
Of  thine  eagle  eye  th;in  iliem  all  ; 

And  dearer  the  deck  of  thy  bark  to  me 
Than  my  father's  lighted  hall. 

I  have  no  home  now  but  thy  arms. 

And  they  are  the  world  to  me  ; 
And  he  thou  hut  true,  I'll  never  regret 

All,  dear  love  !  I  have  left  fcr  thee.         L.  E, 
Af>ril  1323. 


THE  ORIGIN   OF  THE  STOCKING-FRAME. 

A  young  gentleman  of  no  fortune,  a 
student  at  Oxford,  fell  in^love  with  an 
inn-keeper's  daughter  of  that  town, 
whose  circumstances  were  very  narrow. 
He  had  philosophy  enough  to  despise 
superfluous  wealth,  and  judgment  to 
foresee  the  necessity  of  a  competency  ; 
but  love  was  Jieadstrong,  and  too  hard 
for  reason ;  so  that,  after  a  year  or  two's 
ineffectual  delay,  they  bid  defiance  to 
their  stars,  and  had  courage  enough  to 
marry!  The  scholar  gained  a  wife, 
and  lost  a  fellowship,  the  only  small 
subsistence  he  before  depended  on. 

Our  innkeeper  often  upbraided  the 
bridegroom  with  the  barren  effects  of 
his  learning,  and  thought  it  very  strange, 
as  he  well  might,  that,  while  every 
body  told  him  his  son-in-law  was  a 
great  scholar,  his  whole  stock  of  knowl- 
edge could  not  help  him  to  one  penny 
of  his  own  getting. 

Six  or  seven  months  after  this  mar- 
riage, the  father-in-law  dies,  miserably 
poor,  and  the  credit  which  his  industry 
maintained  in  his  life-time,  dying  with 
him,  the  goods  he  left  behind  were  seiz- 
ed on  by  his  creditors,  and  the  student 
and  his  wife  turned  out  of  deors,  to  eat 
the  bread  of  fortune  where  they  could 
find  it. 

The  wife  had  a  relation  in  town, — 
unable  to  contribute  any  great  assis- 
tance ;  she  took  them,  however,  into  a 
garret  of  her  house,  where  the  man 
could  only  waste  his  hours  between 
books  and  sighs,  while  the  partner  of 
his  sorrows  made  hard  shift  to  pick  up 
a  support  by  knitting  stockings,  at  a 
certain  common  price  for  every  pair. 

At  last  by  a  growing  stomach,  their 
cares  at  once  became  more  weighty, 
and  their  patience  less  fortified.  The 
only  subject  of  their  conversation,  now, 
was  their  melancholy  dread  of  what 
would  become  of  the  poor  infant,  who 
was  to  be  born  a  beggar. 

But,  sitting  constantly  together  from 
morning  to  night,  the  scholar  often  fix- 
ed his  eyes,  with  stedfast  observation, 
on  the  motion  of  his  wife's  fingers,  in 
the  dexterous  management  of  her  nee- 
dles; he  took  it  into  his  imagination, 
that  it  was  not  impossible  to  contrive 
a  little  loom,  which  might  do  the  work 
with  much  more  expedition. 
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This  thought  he  communicated  to  the  unhappy  woman,  was  performed  in 
Ills  wile,  and,  Joining  his  head  to  her  a  garden  !  but  he  never  acknowledged 
hands,  tlic  endeavoursucceeded  to  their  her  till  the  day  of  her  death. — But  he 
wish.  'I'hus  the  ingenious  stocking-  did  worse,  for  during  all  this  his  treat- 
loom,  which  is  so  common  now,  was  ment  of  his  Stella,  he  had  ingratiated 
first  invented,  by  which  he  not  only  himself  with  a  young  lady  of  fortune 
made  himselt  and  his  family  happy,  and  fashion,  in  London,  whose  name 
but  has  left  his  nation  indebted  to  him  was  Miss  Vanhomrig,  and  whom  he 
for  a  benefit  which  enables  us  to  export  called  Vanessa.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
silk  stockings  in  great  quantities,  and  that  this  merciless  tormentor  should 
to  a  vast  advantage,  to  those  very  have  been  so  ardently  and  passionately 
countries  from  whence  before  we  used  beloved,  as  was  the  case,  with  the  lat- 
to  bring  them  at  considerable  loss  in  the  ter  lady.  Selfish,  hard-hearted  as  was 
balance  of  our  traffic.  Swift,  he  seemed  but  to  live  in  disap- 
LiFE  PRESERVERS.  pointing  others.     Such,  however,  was 

M.  Hoffman,  one  of  the  professors  ^^'s  coldness  and  brutality  to   Vanessa, 

of  the  University  of  Warsaw,  has  in-  that  he  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  caus- 


vented  a  kind  of  cork  jacket,  by 
which  inexperienced  swimmers  may 
save  themselves  in  the  most  rapid  cur- 
rent. It  is  an  invention  which  will  be 
very  useful  in  shipwrecks,  and  in  the 
pnssage  of  rivers  by  troops.  Repeat- 
ed experiments  have  proved  that  with 

this  apparatus  a  man  may  swim  a  hun-    imbedded   in   the   integuments  nearly 

fourteen  years,  and  which  ceased  after 
the  removal  of  the  foreign  body.     On 


ed  her  death. — flecreative  Revieio. 

TIC    DOLOUREUX. 

Mr.  Jeffreys,  an  eminent  surgeon  of 
London,  has  published  the  history  of  a 
case  of  this  formidable  disease  in  a 
young  woman,  which  was  occasioned 
by  a  piece  of  China,  which  had   been 


dred  feet  in  a  minute. 

swift's  loves. 
The  first  lady,  whom  he  romantical- 
ly christened  Varina,  was  a  Miss  Jane 
Waryng,  to  whom  he  wrote  passionate 
letters,  and  whom,  when  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  her  afi'ections,  he  de- 
serted after  a  sort  of  seven  years'  court- 
ship. The  next  flame  of  the  dean's 
was  the  well-known  Esther  Johnson, 
whom  he  fancifully  called  Stella.  Some- 
how he  had  the  address  to  gain  her  de- 
cided attachment  to  him,  though  con- 
siderably younger,  beautiful  in  person, 
accomplished,  and  estimable.  He 
dangled  upon  her,   fed  her  hopes  of  a 


her  first  application  to  Mr.  Jeffreys, 
she  stated,  that  when  she  was  six 
years  old  she  fell  down  with  a  tea-cup 
in  her  hand ;  that  the  cup  was  broken 
in  the  fall,  and  that  the  fragments  made 
a  large  wound  in  the  part  near  the 
chin  :  that  the  wound  proved  obsti- 
nate, and  did  not  perfectly  heal  in  less 
than  twelve  months.  Acute  pain  in 
the  same  side  of  the  face  almost  imme- 
diately followed  the  accident,  with  ir- 
regular intermissions.  Mr.  Jeffreys 
being  satisfied  that  the  wound  healed 
over  a  piece  of  the  tea-cup,  on  the  fol- 


union,  and  at  length  persuaded  her  to    lowing  day  cut  down  to  the  substance, 


leave  London,  and  reside  near  him  in 
Ireland.  His  conduct  then  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  his  life ;  he  never 
saw  her  alone,  never  slept  under  the 
same  roof  with  her,  but  allowed  her 
character  and  reputation  to  be  suspect- 
ed in  consequence  of  their  intimacy, 
nor  did  he  attempt  to  remove  such  by 
marriage  until  a  late  period  of  his  life, 
when,  to  save  her's  from  dissolution,  he 
consented  to  the  ceremony,  upon  con- 
dition that  it  should  never  be  divulged; 
that  she  should  live  as  before  ;  retain 
her  own  name.  &c. ;  and  this  wedding, 
upon  the  above  being   assented  to   by 


which,  on  being  extracted,  proved  to 
be  a  piece  of  a  China  tea-cup,  of  the 
size  of  a  horse-bean.  This  operation 
occasioned  very  acute  pain  ;  but  the 
moment  the  fragment  of  china  was  re- 
moved, she  declared  herself  to  be  re- 
lieved from  her  accustomed  pain.  The 
wound  healed  in  a  short  time,  and  she 
has  remained  free  from  the  disease. 
Mr.  Moore,  a  scientific  Surgeon-apoth- 
ecary, of  Dorking,  lately  met  with  a 
case  of  acute  pain  in  a  finger,  of  about 
eighteen  months'  standing,  which  had 
baffled  the  treatment  of  some  medical 
men  of  experience.     Mr.  Moore,  dis- 
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covering  a  hardness  Under  the  skin  un- 
connected with  the  bone,  cut  down  to 
it ;  and  on  taking  it  out,  it  proved  to 
be  a  part  of  a  thorn. 

A  BLIND  UOUSE-BREAKER. 

From  the  Scotch  papers,  the  public 
%vere  recently  informed,  that  a  man  in 
Forres,  bUnd  from  his  infancy,  and 
whose  ingenuity  as  a  carpenter,  lock- 
smith, &c.  has  been  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment to  all  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  his  workmanship, 
was  lately  committed  to  the  gaol  of 
that  place,  on  a  charge  of  entering  into 
several  shops  by  means  of  keys  which 
he  had  made  for  that  purpose,  and  car- 
rying off  goods  of  every  description. 
It  is  said,  that  owing  to  the  peculiar 
construction  of  one  of  the  locks,  he  had 
devoted  a  great  portion  of  three  years 
in  making  a  key  to  fit  it. 

PEAT    MOSSES    IN    HOLLAND. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  peat  mosses 
employed  by  the  Dutch,  found  in  dif- 
ferent layers.  The  highest  affords 
grey  or  dry  peat,  composed  of  leaves 
and  stems  of  reedy  |plants,  and  occa- 
sionally pieces  of  branches  of  large 
trees.  The  lowest  layer  produces  mud 
peats,  in  which  trunks  of  trees  are  often 
found ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  with 
their  heads  invariably  pointing  to  the 
east.  Some  of  the  timber,  oak  in  par- 
ticular, is  so  sound,  that  it  is  ot'ten 
employed  in  carpentry,  but  it  is  of  a 
dark  colour,  as  if  stained  with  ink. 
The  Dutch  ashes  are  much  employed 
in  agriculture  and  gardening,  after  they 
have  been  kept  for  some  time.  Fruit 
trees  in  a  languishing  state  are  restored 
to  vigour  by  them.  They  are  said  to 
open  and  stimulate  the  soil,  and  afford 
additional  nourishment  to  the  plants, 
by  means  of  the  water  which  they  ab- 
sorb and  gradually  give  out  ;  and  that 
by  carrying  into  the  soil  principles  cal- 
culated to  attract  the  carbonic  acid  or 
fixed  air  in  the  atmosphere,  the  solubil- 
ity of  the  portions  adapted  for  the  food 
of  plants  is  promoted.  When  the  ash- 
es are  old,  they  may  be  spread  on  the 
garden  in  greater  quantity,  by  which 
the  ground  is  always  kept  damp. 
When  old  garden  soil  is  overloaded 
with  rich  mould,  or  when  too  frequent 
manuring  have  been  used,  stale  ashes 
are  found  to  restore  it  to  its  due  state 
of  sharpness  and  activity. 


EARL  ST.  VINCENT. 
Died,  at  Rochetts,  Ksses,  aj^ed  89,  Eail 
St. Vincent.  Ili.s  lordsliip  was  born  at  Mea- 
ford,  in  1735.  At  an  <;urly  period  of  his 
life,  he  entered  into  the  naval  service  of  his 
country.  He  was  remarkable  in  his  early 
life  for  yielding  to  the  necessary  discipline 
of  his  profession,  which  he  enforced  so  well 
w  hen  he  liimself  became  a  commander.  In 
April  1766,  he  was  made  post-captain;  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  December  1790  ;  vice- 
admiral,  April  1794;  admiral,  February 
1799;  and  admiral  of  the  fleet,  July  1821. 
Among-  tiie  earlier  exploits  of  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, the  capture  of  the  Pegase,  of  74  guns, 
stands  conspicuons.  It  took  place  in  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  April,  1782.  He  then 
commanded  the  Foudroyant,  of  74  guns,  in 
the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Barrington.  About  one  ociock  on  that  day, 
an  enemy's  fleet  was  discovered  at  a  great 
distance,  and  a  signal  was  given  for  a  gen- 
eral chase.  At  the  close  of  the  evening, 
seven  ships  had  got  a-head,  the  Foudroyant, 
Captain  Jervis,  being  the  foremost.  In  the 
night,  it  coming  to  blow  strong,  with  hazy 
weather,  after  having  lost  his  companions, 
at  half-past  twelve  o'clock  he  brought  the 
French  ship,  the  Pegase,  of  74  guns  and 
700  men,  to  a  close  action,  which  continued 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the 
Foudroyant  having  laid  her  on  board  on 
the  larboard  quarter, the  Frencliman  struck. 
Of  this  brilliant  achievement,  the  admiral 
says  in  his  despatch,  "  My  pen  is  not  equal 
to  the  praise  that  is  due  to  the  good  con- 
duct, bravery,  and  discipline  of  Captain 
Jervis,  his  officers,  and  seamen,  on  this  oc- 
casion." Soon  after  this,  Capt.  Jervis  was 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  The  celebra- 
ted battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  will  for  ever 
stand  conspicuous  in  the  naval  annals  of 
Great  Britain.  This  memorable  battle  took, 
place  on  the  14th  of  Feb.  1797.  The  Brit- 
ish fleet,  under  Sir  John  Jervis,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  fifteen  sail  of  the  line.  The 
Spanish  fleet  consisted  of  twtnty-seven  sail 
of  the  line  ;  one  of  which  was  a  four-deck- 
er, carrying  136  guns,  and  was  the  largest 
ship  in  the  world  ;  six  were  three  deckers, 
of  112  guns  each  ;  two  of  84  guns  ;  and 
eighteen  of  74  guns.  This  fleet  was  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Cordova,  on  its 
way  to  form  a  junction  with  the  French 
fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Ireland, 
then  in  a  rebellious  and  distracted  state. 
The  moment  was  most  critical  and  impor- 
tant. The  responsibility  attached  to  en- 
countering the  enemy  with  such  a  dispar- 
ity of  force,  would  have  justified  the  bravest 
man  in  declining -such  a  contest.  But  Sir 
John  .Jervis,  confident  in  the  skill  and  bra- 
very of  the  Nelsons,  the  CoUingwoods,  the 
Trowbridges,  and  the  heroes  he  command- 
ed, seized  with  his  characteristic  ])rompti- 
tude  the  brilliant  opportunity,  and  in  a  bat- 
tle which  for  the  manner  in  wliich  it  was 
planned  and  executed  can  never  be  surpas- 
sed— he  gained  a  most  important  and  deci- 
sive victory.  The  Salvador  del  iMundo, 
and  the  San  Josef,  of  112  gun  each  ;    tli^: 
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San  Nicholas  of  84,  and  the  San  Isidro  of 
74  t;uiis,  were    taken  ;    the    rest,  many    of 
tlieni  absolute  wrecks,  (particularly  the  136 
gun  ship,  which  was  fought  by  Nelson  with 
a  74,)  took  shelter  in  Cadiz,  and  were  there 
blockaded  by  the   gailanl    admiral.     From 
the   excellent    skill    and    discipline   of   the 
British  fleet,  the  (Ire  of  our   ships   was    su- 
perior to  that    of  their    opponents,  in    the 
pro[)ortioo  of  fivf  or  six  to  one.     The  Cul- 
loden,  Captain   Trowbridge,   expended  170 
barrels  of  powder  ;    the  Captain,  Commo- 
dore Nelson,  146  :  and  the  Blenheim,  Cap- 
tain   Frederick,    180   barrels.     Soon    after 
this,  Sir  John  Jcrvis    was   created   a  peer, 
bj'  the   title   of  Baron    Jcrvis,  of  Mcaford, 
and  Viscount  and  Karl  of  St.  Vincent.   His 
Lordship     married     a    daughter    of    Lord 
Chief  Baron    Parker,  by    whom  he  had  no 
issue.     The    earldom    has   become  extinct, 
but  the  titles  of  Baron  Jervis  and  Viscount 
St.  Vincent  has  descended  to  his  Lordship's 
nephew,    Edward  Jervis   Ricketts,  Esq.  of 
Meaford,  in    the    county   of  Stafford.     He 
had  also  a  pension    granted   him    of  three 
thousand   a    year.     Lord    St.  Vincent   had 
sat  in  Parliament    for    various  boroughs  in 
the  opposition  interest  ;  but  the  honour    of 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Peers  he  owed  alone 
to  his    transcendant    merit.     After  this  his 
lordship  lived    some  time   on  shore,   on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.     During  the  adminstra- 
tion    of  Mr.   Addingtion,  Lord    St.  Vincent 
held  the  place  of   First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  and,  under  him,    the    affairs  of  that 
board   were    conducted   with    great    spirit. 
He  retired  from  the  admiralty  in  1805,  and 
for  some  time    commanded    the    Channel 
Fleet.     In  political  life,  his  lordship  was  al- 
ways distinguished   for    his    attachment   to 
the  free   principles  of  the  British   constitu- 
tion ;  and  in  the  legislature  generally  voted 
against  ministcvial     measures,     many     of 
which    he    was   expect-ed    professionally  to 
support.      His    promotion    was,    therefore, 
the  sole  result  of  his  own    high   character, 
and  never  was  obtained    by    compliance  or 
intrigue.     In    truth,    he  was    as    sturdy  in 
politics  as  he  was  brave  on  the  ocean.     As 
a  commander,    he  was  so  strict    a   discipli- 
narian, as  to  have  exposed  himself,  on  some 
occasions,  to    charges   of  undue    severity  ; 
but  he  considered   order  and    discipline   as 
the  soul    of  the    uaval,  as    well    as    of  the 
military  service. 

NEW  WORKS. 
Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance,  Pihymes  on 
the  Road,  k.c.  by  Thos.  Brown  the  Younger 
[Moore.] — Memoirs  of  Gen.  Count  Rapp. 
— Delniour,  or  a  Tale  of  Sylphia. — Neale's 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Westminster 
Abbey. — Lingard's  History  of  England, 
vol.  V. — AverilTs  Treatise  on  0])erafive 
Surgery. — The  Tell-Tale,  a  novel. — The 
Gathering  of  the  West. —  integrity,  a  tale, 
by  Mrs  Hoffland. — Essays  and  Sketches  in 
Prose,  bv  George  Milner,  jun. — The  Bardi- 
ad,  a  poem,  by  C.  Jfurton. — Recollections 
of  the  Peninsula. — Hunter's  Captivity  a- 
mong  the  Indians  of  North  .\merica. — Tur- 


ner's History  of  England,  vol.  3. — The 
New  Annual  Register  for  1822.~Howship 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Bladder, 
&,c. — Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Brussels 
and  CoblentZjby  Louis  the  ISth  — The  Fall 
of  Constantinopl*,  a  poem. — Adelaide,  the 
Intrepid  Daughter. — The  Actress  ;  orCoun- 
tcss  and  No  Countess,  4  vols. — Elmcs's 
Lectures  onArchitecture. — Gray's  Elements 
of  Pharmacy  andMateriaMedica.— Brown's 
Eventide,  2  vols. — Clias's  Gymnastic  Exer- 
cises, &.c.Sic. 

Among  the  latest  announced  works,  we 
observe  Isabelle  d'Albe,  a  novel,  by  Miss 
Crumpe  : — Cardinal  Beaton,  an  Historical 
drama,  in  5  acts,  by  Tennant,  author  of 
Anster  Fair  ;— A  History  of  Suli  and  of 
Parga,  from  the  modern  Greek  ;— and  the 
AVorks  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  translated 
by  Mr.  Wiffen,  author  of  Aonian  Hours,&ic. 

A  new  novel,  by  Mrs.  Opie. 

A  new  Tragedy  by  Mr.  Millman  is  said 
to  have  been  accepted  at  Covcnt-Garden. 

Lady  Morgan  is  about  to  prefer  fresh 
claims  on  the  public  attention,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  work,  of  a  class  entirely 
differing  from  those  which  she  has  hitherto 
produced  with  so  much  success. 

The  5th  and  6th  Parts  of  the  interesting 
Journal  of  Count  Las  Cases  are  just  ready 
for  publication.  Among  a  variety  of  other 
curious  matters,  they  contain  Napoleon's 
own  relation  of  his  return  from  Elba,  and 
arrival  at  Paris  ;  also  of  his  Voyage  from 
Egypt — his  Invasion  of  Russia — his  pro- 
jects, had  he  returned  as  conqueror — Plan 
for  a  political  defence  of  Napolean,  sketch- 
ed by  himself — curious  anecdotes  of  Mad- 
aniede  Stael,  true  causes  of  her  exile,  k.c. 

A  new  romance,  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Romance  of  the  Pyrenees,"  "  Santo  Se- 
bastiano,"  he.  is  in  the  press,  entitled, 
"  The  Hut  and  the  Castle  ;  or,  Disbanded 
Subalterns,"  a  romance.     4  vols. 

The  author  of  "  The  Entail"  has  a  new 
novel  in  the  press,  of  which  the  printing  is 
nearly  finished.  It  is,  wc  understand,  a 
narrative  of  a  Covenanter's  sufferings,  en- 
titled "  Ringan  Gilhaize,"  supposed  to  be 
written  by  himself. 

A  new  novel,  entitled  Willoughby,  or, 
the  Influence  of  Religious  Principles,  by 
the  author  of  "  Decision,"  Caroline  Orms- 
by,"  kc.  in  2  vols.  12mo.  will  appear  m  a 
few  days. 

The  author  of  "  Domestic  Scenes"  will 
shortly  publish,  in  3  vols.  12mo.  "  Self-de- 
lusion," a  novel, 

Mrs.  Hofland,  author  of  "  Integrity,'" 
"  Son  of  a  Genius,"  '•  Tales  of  the  Manor,' 
he.  is  engaged  on  a  new  tale,  entitled, 
"  Patience." 

A  new  novel  will  appear  shortly,  under 
the  title  of  "  Edward  Neville  ;  or,  the  Me- 
moirs of  an  Orphan." 
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TN  a  city  of  Irak  jlwelt  Allaverdi, 
-*-  who,  little  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  hia 
namegiver,  or  verifying  the  propriety 
of  his  appellation  (God-sent,)  seemed 
a  true  emissary  of  the  demon,  sent  into 
the  world  for  the  torment  of  his  poor, 
fond,  widowed  mother,  and  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  A 
wayward  headstrong  boy,  scarcely  ev- 
er contradicted  at  home,  he  soon  as- 
sumed a  tone  of  authority  abroad  un- 
becoming his  years  and  situation,  which 
involved  him  in  perpetual  disputes  and 
quarrels  with  his  juvenile  companions, 
and  excluded  him  from  mingling  in 
their  childish  sports.  Despising  the 
raonotonous  quiet  of  his  mother's 
house,  he  daily  frequented  it  less  ;  and, 
although  only  just  of  age  to  leave  the 
women's  apartment  for  the  society  of 
men,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  loiter- 
ing about  the  bazaars  and  caravanse- 
rais, where  he  picked  up  a  few  pieces 
of  money,  by  executing  little  commis- 
sions for  merchants  or  travellers.  His 
mother,  always  delighted  to  see  him  re- 
turn home,  seldom  inquired  how  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  various  little  arti- 
cles of  dress,  which  from  time  to  time 
he  produced  ;  till  one  day  he  appeared 
with  a  new  Kirmanshah  shawl  round 
his  waist — too  material  an  acquisition 
to  be  overlooked,  and  requiring  some 
explanation  :  this,  however,  the  son 
endeavoured  to  avoid  by  the  most  con- 
cise replies,  and  during  the  interroga- 
tion, even  let  fall  a  hint,  that  it  became 
women  mightily  to  refrain  from  all  in- 
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terference  in  the  aflairs  of  men  (he  was 
then  thirteen)  ;  adding  that,  as  far  as 
he  could  understand,  indiscreet  curios- 
ity was  the  principal  failing  of  the  fe- 
male sex.  The  old  woman  was  for  a 
moment  thunderstruck  ;  but  recovering 
her  wits  as  quickly  as  she  lost  her  pa- 
tience, she  snatched  up  the  ass's  bridle, 
and  bestowed  a  few  hearty  stripes  with 
it  on  the  back  of  her  aspiring  son. 
The  contest  ended  without  any  expla- 
nation, by  her  accepting  of  the  shawl 
as  a  present,  and  believing,  on  his  own 
repeated  assertion,  that  her  darling  boy 
was  a  clever,  active,  industrious  youth 
of  great  promise.  He  continued  this 
loose  desultory  kind  of  life  for  a  few 
years  subsequent  to  the  preceding 
scene,  seldom  returning  home  without 
some  addition  to  his  stores,  often  re- 
ceived as  recompense  for  his  labour 
from  the  merchants  he  served,  and, 
sorry  I  am  to  add,  not  unfrequently 
purloined  from  the  packages  which  he 
was  engaged  to  cord.  A  few  discov- 
eries of  this  latter  practice,  with  the 
chastisement  that  followed,  gave  rather 
too  great  notoriety  to  his  name  and 
character  among  his  usual  employers 
in  the  caravanserais  ;  the  day  was  oft- 
en passed  in  idleness  without  profit ; 
but  as  he  had  accumulated  a  tolerable 
supply  of  money  and  goods,  and  had 
his  mother's  house  for  home,  this  gave 
him  little  concern.  During  these  fre- 
quent intervals  of  leisure,  his  mind 
dwelt  more  on  subjects  of  recreation 
and  sport  than  formerly.      He  was  a 
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that  ngc  when  llie  blooii  flows  quick, 
.-Hid  tlio  lieait  beuts  high,  at  the  antic- 
ipalion  of  scenes  as  yet  untried  ;  when 
a  Persian  imagination  strews  flowers 
and  jewels  in  the  path  towards  beauty, 
and  clothes  the  barren  rocks  and  sterile 
plains  of  his  poor  desolate  country 
with  groves,  fountains,  and  a  gaudy 
population  of  wealthy,  joyous  inhab- 
itants. Allaverdi  was  now  more  /re- 
qticntly  seen  in  his  own  quarter  of  the 
town,  generally  with  a  hawk  upon  his 
hand,  in  company  with  the  falconer  of 
a  neighbouring  Khan,  by  whose  advice 
and  example  he  treated  his  bird.  Fly- 
ing carrier-pigeons  was  another  of  his 
favourite  occupations,  noticed  with  con- 
siderable inquietude  by  several  of  his 
married  neighbours,  and  became  the 
subject  of  most  serious  though  un- 
availing complaints  to  his  mother,  who 
no  longer  retained  the  slightest  control 
over  his  actions.  When  thus  engaged 
on  the  terraced  roof  of  the  house  with 
his  pigeons,  the  usual  and  welcome  ac- 
cident of  the  younger  ones  straying 
and  setting  upon  the  roofs  of  other 
houses  would  occur  ;  he  then  saw  him- 
self constrained,  as  it  were,  to  clamber 
over  the  walls  and  roofs  of  his  neigh- 
hours,  and  could  not  avoid  catching  a 
glimpse  of  their  unveiled  wives  and 
daughters  occupied  in  the  court  yards 
of  their  own  apartments.  A  word  of 
civil  inquiry  after  his  bird  announced 
his  presence  and  pursuit  to  a  solitary 
young  beauty  ;  a  half  suppressed  gen- 
tle laugh  and  modest  gesture,  indica- 
tive of  retiring,  intimated  to  a  youthful 
])arty  that  they  were  overlooked  ;  the 
veils  were  seldom  closely  drawn  or  se- 
cured, when  tlie  graceful  movements 
and  smiling  beardless  countenance  of 
the  really  handsome  intruder  were  per- 
ceived ;  whilst  the  busy  whispering, 
stolen  glance,  and  respondent  laugh, 
assured  him  of  their  forgiveness  this 
time,  and  encouraged  a  hope  that  a 
similar  encroachment  on  their  privacy 
would  be  tolerated,  should  his  affairs 
iigain  lead  him  over  the  roof  of  their 
house  :  bnt,  if  he  discovered  one  or 
more  elderly  ladies  present,  a  most  pre- 
cipitate retreat  out  of  sisiht  marked  his 
(Irforencc,  and  unwillingness  to  violate 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Harem 
Khonar.     One  day,  whilst  exercising 


his  pigeons,  they  took  flight,  but  re- 
turned no  more  :  he  whistled  and  chir- 
ruped, and  cooed,  but  all  in  vain;  the 
insubordinate  favourites  were  too  busily 
occupied  in  devouring  some  Indian 
corn,  which  had  been  laid  out  in  the 
sun  previous  to  cleaning  ;  and  turned  a 
deaf  ear  as  indeed  he  hoped  they  would, 
to  all  his  allurements.  Nimbly  scram- 
bling over  all  obstacles,  Allaverdi  soon 
reached  the  spot  where  his  fugitives 
were  continuing  their  depredations. 
lie  had  scarce  reclaimed  them,  when 
he  perceived  that  the  sound  of  his  voice 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  others 
besides  his  pigeons, — a  very  pretty 
young  female  face  just  peeped  above 
the  parapet  wall,  and  disappeared. 
Allaverdi,  immediately  commencing  his 
usual  mode  of  approach  and  attack, 
crept  towards  the  edge  of  the  roof  to 
reconnoitre  the  court  below,  and  was 
delighted  to  behold  the  lovely  fair  one 
alone,  steadfastly  gazing  on  the  very 
spot  where  he  stood.  He  could  not 
inquire  after  his  birds,  having  them  al- 
ready in  his  possession  ;  but  some  apol- 
ogy for  his  sudden  appearance  and  in- 
trusion was  absolutely  necessary  ;  and 
he  commenced  one  in  his  very  best 
style  of  eloquence,  sprinkling  here  and 
there  a  few  Arabic  verses,  which  neith- 
er he  nor  his  hearer  understood  ;  but 
as  the  Mirza  from  whom  they  were 
learned  had  employed  them  in  similar 
circumstances,  he  Judged  them  appro- 
priate. During  this  harangue,  which 
was  most  favourably  received,  he  had 
full  time  to  contemplate  and  admire  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed :  she 
was  of  the  middle  size  and  young ;  her 
jetty  hair,  neatly  braided,  streamed  in 
numerous  small  plaits  down  her  back 
and  over  her  shoulders  ;  in  front,  two 
large  curls  only  were  visible,  from  be- 
neath the  turban,  waving  on  each  side 
of  her  face,  and  adding  increased  bril- 
liancy to  her  highly  rouged  complexion; 
her  eyelashes  and  the  borders  of  her 
eyelids,  shone  with  the  blackest  hue 
that  powdered  antimony  could  commu- 
nicate ;  a  gentle  shading  of  the  same 
sable  tint  extended  over  the  upi)Pr  ]iart 
of  her  cheek,  under  her  eye,  and  form- 
ed a  most  pleasing  contrast  to  her 
orange-stained  nails  and  fingers,  which 
she.  displayed  in  the  manner  of  a  fan  or 
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pervious  skreen:    fier  mouth,  as  she 
smiled,  might  be  compared  to   a   coral 
box,  halt"  open,  to  disclose  the  treasure 
of  pearl  within  :  a  short  coat,  or  tunic, 
of  faded  green  velvet,  with  a   tarnish- 
ed  gold   binding,  fastened   round   the 
waist  by  a  belt  and  ponderous   silver 
clasps,  but  open  at  the  bosom  to  display 
the  red   silk   chemise  buttoning  close 
round  her  throat,  only  partially  conceal- 
ed her  diagonally  striped  cotton  trow- 
sers,    which,     with     short    stockings 
wrought  in  a  curious  pattern,  and  green 
slippers,  completed   the  essential   part 
of  her  dress.      In   addition,    she  wore 
across  her  forehead  a  string  of  large 
gold  coins,   and  a  rich  necklace,  and 
bracelets  of  Dutch  ducats.     AUaverdi 
was  fascinated  to  the  spot,  nor  thought 
of  quitting  it,  till  the  young  beauty  com- 
pleted her  conquest  over  his  heart  and 
eyes,  by  expressing  to  his  ears,   in  dul- 
cet accents,   her  fears  for  his   safety,  if 
he  attempted  retracing  his  airy  path 
over  the  house-tops,  embarrass'd  as  he 
then  was  by  his  pigeons  :    she   finally, 
in  the  sweetest  terms  imaginable,  beg- 
ged him  to  descend   the  step  ladder  in- 
to her  court,  and  return  by  the  safer 
road  through  the  streets.       I>,ost     in 
amazement  at  the  condescension  of  this 
perfection  of  excellence,  as  he  gallantly 
termed  her,  AUaverdi  obeyed,  and  des- 
cended the  ladder.     They  nosv   stood 
together  on  the   same   pavement ;  but 
scarcely    had     his    foot    touched    the 
ground,  when  the  sudden  recollection 
of  his  critical  situation,  and  what  con- 
sequences might  ensue  if  detected  by 
the  men  of  the   family,   dispelled  the 
charm,  and   left  him  impressed   only 
with  the  sense  of  his  danger. 

Marie  (so  the  youthful  beauty  was 
called)  perceived  his  embarrassment, 
and  hastened  to  calm  his  fears,  by  ex- 
jilaining  that  she  was  a  lone  woman, 
mistress  of  her  own  house,  and  an  Ar- 
menian, as  her  dress  might  indicate; 
her  husband  was  an  English  corporal, 
who  had  come  into  the  country  with 
the  embassador,  and  had  since  died  in 
India,  leaving  her  a  poor  widow  which 
l)er  dress  and  appearance  by  no  means 
confirmed,  to  struggle  with  the  busy 
world.  AUaverdi,  once  more  reassur- 
fif],  resumed  his  strain  of  compliments, 
a;K!,  foliowing  his  engaging  hostess  into 


the   house,  quaffed  with  a  prayer   for 
her  happiness,   the   copious  goblet   of 
wine  which  she  pressed  on  his  accept- 
ance.   On  continuing  the  conversation, 
it  appeared  that  his  mother's  aunt  had 
been  on   terms  of  most   friendly'  inter- 
course with  her  grandmother,  although 
■of  different  religions.     In  order  to   re- 
new this  intimate    fafnily   connexion, 
the  blooming  Marie   invited    her  acci- 
dental guest  to  return   and   partake  of 
their  evening  repast,  when  her  brother, 
she  could  affirm,  would  be  most  happy 
to  receive  him,  in  remembrance  of  their 
dear  departed  grandmother.    It  requir- 
ed no  great  power  of  persuasion  to  in- 
duce AUaverdi,  always  disposed  for  a 
frolic,  to  accept  of  the  proffered  invita- 
tion.    They  then  separated,  under  the 
promise  of  soon  meeting  again.     AUa- 
verdi, as  he  slowly   returr.ed  towards 
his  mother's  house,reflected  on  the  sin- 
gularity of  his  adventure  :  the  wine  that 
he  had  swallowed  (unaccustomed  as  he 
was  to  strong  drink)    during  the  day, 
had  rather  confused  his  intellects  ;  still 
it  occurred  to  him  as   an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  that  a  female,  young  and 
lovely  as  Marie,  should   live  so  inde- 
pendently alone  ;    should   receive  him 
as  a  stranger,  dropt  as  it  were  from  the 
clouds,  into  her  house  ;  and,  upon   the 
mere  recollection   of  some   traditional 
friendship  between  a  mother's  aunt  and 
a  grandmother,  should  invite    him  to 
dinner.     At  all  events,  he  determined 
to  elucidate  the  mystery,  by   attending 
the   summons  at  sunset  ;    and,   in  the 
mean  time,  to  say  nothing  to  any  one, 
more  particularly  to  his   mother,  who 
would  be  scandalised  at  his  eating  with 
Christians,  and  drinking  wine. 

Never  had  a  week  appeared  to  Al- 
laverdi  of  equal  duration  with  the  re- 
mainder of  this  day.  At  length  the 
sun  set,  the  evening  prayer  was  called, 
and  objects,  but  little  distant,  were  .al- 
ready rapidl}'  disappearing  in  the 
gloom  of  the  fast  approaching  dark- 
ness ;  when  he  once  more  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  habitation  of  the  hos- 
pitable Marie.  On  entering,  he  found 
tiie  hostess  engaged  in  deep  conversa- 
tion viith  her  brother,  who,  to  his  sur- 
jirise,  bore  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
middle  aged  Gourd,  than  of  an  A.rme- 
Hian,  the  brother  of  so  useful  a  sister. 
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He  was  well  received  however  by  both, 
and  was  seated  in  the  place  of  honour, 
beside  three  or  (our  more  guests,  daring 
looking  young  fcllows,who  quaffed  their 
whet  ot  arrack  before  dinner  with  the 
assurance  of  Christians,  though  their 
gay  dress,  and  the  rich  daggers  which 
shone  in  their  girdles,  declared  them 
JMussuhnans.  Allavcrdi,  by  no  means 
a  scrupulous  observer  of  the  Koran 
precepts  of  abstinence,  willingly  imi- 
tated the  exhilarating  example  of  jo- 


leon  was  placed  by  him  ;  from  its  tube 
he  inhaled  the  fragrant  vapour  of  the 
finest  Shiraz  tobacco,  tempered  to  a 
grateful  freshness  by  passing  through 
cool  rose-water.  Thus  occupied,  he 
remained  lost  in  a  most  pleasing  rever- 
ie, till  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the 
Gourka,  and  the  entrance  of  a  dan- 
cing boy  from  the  inner  room,  moving 
in  slow  cadence  as  he  gracefully  waved 
his  long  flowing  hair  around  his  shoul- 
ders.    Allaverdi  testified  his  delight  by 


vial  associates  ;  he  accepted  the  cup  of    repeated  exclamations   of    admiration 


the  forbidden  liquor  when  ofifered  ;  he 
listened  with  pleasure  to  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  their  feasts  in  cities, 
and  of  their  adventurous  exploits  in 
the  mountains,  all  terminatinjr  with  one 


and  applause,  during  this  exhibition, 
which  he  conceived  inimitable  ;  when 
Marie,  suddenly  snatching  up  a  small 
tambourine,  and  throwing  herself  into 
a  most  alluring  attitude,  stood  smiling 


general  conclusion, — immense  gain  and    before  him,  beating  a  continued  roll  up- 


advantage  to  themselves  ;  and  he  sigh 
ed  to  think  that  his  own   prowess   had 
hitherto  been  confined  within  the  nar- 
row precincts  of  the  town,  and  his  pro- 
fits to  the  paltry  acquisition  of  a  few 
baubles,  which    his  present  compan- 
ions assured  him  would   scarcely   be 
accepted   by   one  of  their  servants  as 
pay   for   a    single   excursion.      Thej'^ 
commended  his  manly  looks  and   ath- 
letic figure  ;   they  praised  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  remarks,  the  brilliancy  of 
his  replies,  the  ingenuity  of  his  anec- 
dotes— till   he  himself  felt   astonished 
that  so  many  rare  perfections  of  body 
and  mind  had  hitherto  remained  unno- 
ticed ;  above  all,   they   rivalled   each 
other    in    expressing  their  admiration 
of    his     aspiring    genius,     and    their 
prayers  that  one  day  he  might  shine  a 
distinguished  character  among  them  in 
the  black  tents.      He  was  about  to  ask 
rome   explanation,   when   dinner  was 
served,  and  put  a  stop  to  his  inquiries. 
He  had  never  witnessed  a   similar  re- 


on  the  instrument  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion.    She   then   performed   a  dance, 
composed  of  a  variety  of  gestures,  but 
scarcely  moving  from  the  spot   where 
she   commenced  :    at  the   conclusion, 
dexterously  balancing  the  whirling  tam- 
bourine on  one  hand,  and   gracefully 
waving  the  other  in  gentle  adieu  to  her 
guests,   she  vanished    into  the    inner 
apartment.     Allaverdi  forgot  the  com- 
pany :  the  feast,  the  dancing  boy,  all 
disappeared  :    his   breath  came  thick 
and  short,  his  heart  beat  quick,  tears 
filled  his  eyes,  whilst  ecstatic   rapture 
swelled  his  breast,  and  vainly   sought 
articulate  utterance  in  speech.      How 
long  he   might   have   remained    thus 
transported   is  uncertain,   as    he   was 
roused  by  the  Courd   brother  oflering 
him  a  cup   of  wine,  in  honour  of  his 
sister's  performance :    most    devoutly 
was   it    received    by    the    fascinating 
youth.      The  rest  of  the  party  sitting 
themselves  down  to  play   at   draughts, 
the   brother  and   Allaverdi    remained 


past  :  the  profusion,  the  excellence  of    alone,  and  occupied  the  time  in   mutu- 


the  various  dishes,  he  believed  could 
only  be  equallel  in  the  Prince's  kitch- 
en. The  delicious  llavour  of  the  pil- 
lau,  the  delicacy  of  the  sherbet,  and 
the  mellow  richness  of  the  wine,  as 
INlaric,  blooming  as  a  Houri  of  Para- 
dise, presented  him  the  cup,  seemed 
too  much  for  mortal  enjoyment ;  and 
he  could  with  diJliculty  persuade  him- 
self that  the  scene  was  actually  real, 
and  not  the  delusion  of  a  pleasing 
^reara.     After  dinner,  a  beautiful  ka- 


al  explanations  as  to  their  actual  situa- 
tion and  future  views  in  life  :  during 
these  communications  the  visitor  learn- 
ed that  Marie  regarded  him  with  eyes 
of  partiality,  but  that  she  would  never 
receive  a  man  into  favour  who  did  not 
draw  the  sword  and  wield  the  spear  : 
he  was  further  informed  that  the  broth- 
er, in  common  with  several  other  wor- 
shippers of  ))leasure,  despised  servi- 
tude, commerce,  and  all  other  servile 
tedious  methods  of  acquiring   wealth ; 
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and  preferred  the  more  expeditious, 
though  more  precarious  method,  of  ob- 
taining it  in  the  mountain  passes  with 
spear  and  pistol  ;  that  their  young 
friend  had  long  been  remarked  among 
them  as  a  bold  enterprising  spirit,  un- 
subservient  to  the  trammels  of  ordina- 
ry characters  ;  and  finally,  if  he  would 
join  them,  that  he  was  master  of  a 
horse,  arms,  and  ammunition.  No 
proposal  could  be  more  congenial  to 
the  feelings  of  Allaverdi  :  daring,  ac- 
tive, unprincipled,  and  luxurious  by 
nature,  he  saw  himself  placed  in  a  sit- 
uation to  gratify  all  his  desires  ;  he 
willingly  promised,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  good  faith  to  the  community, 
and  devotion  to  its  service :  he  was 
then  formally  introduced  to  his  other 
associates  then  present,  as  a  new  mem- 
ber of  their  brotherhood.  The  vyine 
flowed  plentifully  in  celebration  of  this 
event,  and  a  cordial  interchange  of  mu- 
tual fidelity  cemented  the  bond  be- 
tween them.  Marie  re-appeared, 
sniihng  applause  at  the  transaction,  and 
with  her  Syren  voice  in  song  contribu- 
ted to  increase  the  general  hilarity  of 
the  assembly.  The  players  again  drew 
near  the  draught  board,  when  Allaver- 
di for  the  first  time  with  astonishment 
observed  (so  occupied  had  he  been 
with  his  own  affairs)  the  heaps  of  sil- 
ver which  formed  their  stake.  Every 
thing  around  appeared  enchantment  : 
weaUh,  beauty,  all  the  enjoyments  of 
this  world,  beyond  what  his  fondest 
fancy  had  ever  pourtrayed,  were  at 
once  displayed  before  him  and  offered 
to  his  acceptance.  The  party  separa- 
ted at  a  late  hour,  after  due  arrange- 
ments where  and  when  to  meet  the  fol- 
lowing day,  to  prepare  for  the  first  ex- 
pedition of  their  new  brother. 

From  this  day  the  appearance  of 
Allaverdi  improved  rapidly,  without 
any  one  being  able  to  assign  the  cause  : 
he  was  more  indifferent  to  occupation, 
when  offered  to  him,  than  ever  ;  spend- 
ing his  time  in  town  almost  exclusively 
with  his  hawks,  pigeons,  and  grey- 
hounds, which  he  now  also  possessed. 
A  handsome  dagger  decorated  his  gir- 
dle, supported  by  a  brace  of  silver 
mounted  pistols,  when  he  rode  abroad, 
or  retired  to  some  garden  in  the  suburbs 
to  enjoy  the  amusement  of  shooting  at 


a  mark.  The  horse  which  first  enter- 
ed his  stable  as  belonging  to  a  friend, 
and  only  lent  to  him  for  a  time,  he 
soon  called  his  own,  and  paid  in  fair 
pieces  of  gold  lor  the  ornamental  sad- 
dle whh  en;ibroidered  housing  that  gra- 
ced its  back,  lie  was  now  iVequently 
absent  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  : 
where  he  went  no  one  knew  :  when 
questioned  by  his  mother,  his  constant 
reply  was  "  To  the  chase."  She  was 
surprised  that  her  son  should  so  inde- 
fatigably  return  to  this  chase,  which  in- 
variably proved  unproductive  ;  for  du- 
ring the  two  years  that  he  had  spent 
some  days,  every  week,  sometimes  the 
entire  week,  in  this  pursuit,  she  had 
only  seen  him  bring  home  three  quails 
an  d  a  desert  partridge.  Still  his  ar- 
dour was  unabated,  notwithstanding 
this  poor  success,  and  the  untoward  ac- 
cidents which  occasionally  befell  him  : 
his  musket  was  once  discharged  by  a 
sudden  jerk  of  the  horse,  and  inflict- 
ed a  very  severe  wound  in  his  leg^ 
which  the  old  lady,  on  inspection  (for 
she  was  something  of  a  doctress) 
would  have  decidedly  pronounced  a 
bullet  wound,  had  she  not  been  aware 
that  shot  only  was  used  in  killing  birds. 
Another  time  he  returned  with  a  deep 
gash  upon  his  head,  bearing  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  sabre  wound,  which  was 
occasioned,  she  was  informed,  by  a 
sharp  splinter  of  rock  falling  from  the 
summit  of  a  precipice  upon  him,  as  he 
watched  the  dogs  from  the  ravine  be- 
low. 

A  report  was  now  generally  circula- 
ted that  the  neighbouring  district  was 
infested  by  a  daring  band  of  plunder- 
ers, few  in  number,  but  desperate  ia 
their  attacks  on  travellers  of  all  de- 
scriptions when  not  united  in  large  bo- 
dies. Numerous  complaints,  in  conse- 
quence, poured  in  from  all  the  adjacent 
country  to  the  ministers  :  they  were 
heard  for  some  time  with  coolness  and 
indifference  ;  till  at  length  a  few  libera! 
presents,  judiciously  distributed,  pro- 
cured an  order  for  four  hundred  horse- 
men to  proceed  in  pursuit  of  the  oflen- 
ders.  During  the  preparation,  absence, 
and  researches  of  these  troops,  Alla- 
verdi's  passion  fur  the  chase  totally  sub- 
sided ;  he  never  mounted  his  horse  but 
to  exercise  him,  or  quitted  the  town 
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beyond  tlie  limits  of  a  very   moderate 
ride.     The  Delta,    that  general  ren- 
de/.voiis  for  men  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions,  became    his  Aivourite   resort  ; 
news  of  every  kind  was  there  first  re- 
ported, commented  on,  and  from  thence 
dispersed  through  the  city.     The  most 
interesting  themes  of  conversation,  at 
present,  were  the  fearful  exploits   and 
horrid  harbarities  practised  by  the  no- 
rious  followers  of  Abdullah,  the  repu- 
ted chief  of  the  banditti,  to  extort  con- 
fession  from    travellers    Vv'here    their 
treasures  were  secreted.      An  involun- 
tary burst  of  exultation  which  escaped 
him,  whilst  others  deplored  the  hither- 
to bad  success  of  the  Prince's  troops  in 
detecting   the    trangressors — and     his 
hasty  denial  of  some  cruelty  attributed 
to  them,   with   the  imprudent    dispute 
which  followed — warned  him,  on  cool- 
er reflection,  to  support  a  less  conspic- 
uous character   in   similar  discussions. 
One  day,  after  suffering  for  some  time 
in  silence  a  martyrdom,  by  listening  to 
maliciously  exaggerated  misrepresenta- 
tions, which  he  dared   not  contradict, 
though  well  acquainted  with  the  minu- 
test circumstance  of  the  transaction — 
having  been  indeed  himself  the  leader 
of  the  enterprise, — he  arose   and  quit- 
ted the  society  ;    fearing,  that  indigna- 
tion at  the  reiterated   prayers   for  the 
capture,  destruction,  and   death   of  the 
whole   troop,  might  subdue  his  better 
judgment,  and,  by  a  rash  exposure  of 
iiis  anxiety  for  their  welfare,  his  know- 
ledge of  their  transactions,  and  resent- 
ment against  their  enemies,  might  be- 
tray his  intimate  connection  with  the 
outlaws,  and  involve  him  in  ruin,  which 
prudent  silence  might  in  all  probability 
avert.       As   he  slowly  traversed  the 
great  IMaidoon,  he   was   overtaken   by 
the  old  jMullah,  Hadji  Ismael,  then  on 
liis  way  to  the  adjoining  mosque  to  call 
mid^day  prayers  :    after  mutual  saluta- 
tions, the  Mullah  invited  him  to  ascend 
the  mosque,  if  not  better  engaged,  ex- 
tolling the  beauty  of  the  general  pros- 
pect, and  above  all  the   dark  groves  of 
the   gardens   of  the  Prince's    Ilarem, 
which  it  partly  overlooked.       Allaver- 
di,  pleased  with  any  variety  of  objects 
which    might  dissipate  his  unpleasant 
reflections,  willingly  assented,  and  they 
mounted   together  the     narrow     dark 


stairs  which  led  to  the  roof  of  the  poof 
mud  edifice,  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 
mosque  :  little  elevated  as  this  was,  it 
overtojiped   the  neighbouring   houses^ 
generally  only  about  fifteen  or  eighteen 
feet  in  height,  and  afforded  a  view   of 
the  surrounding  country.       \Vhilst  the 
JMullah  called  the  hour,  his  companion 
carelessly'  cast  his  eyes  over  the  mono- 
tonons  and  unseemly  dis})lay  of  terra- 
ced mud  roofs  and  walls  which  lay  ex- 
tended before  him,  relieved  only   here 
and  there  by  a  tall  acacia   rising  from 
some  intervening   court-yard,  and  de- 
lightfully contrasting  the  graceful  wav- 
ing of  its   verdant    foliage,     w  ith    the 
straight  lines,  sharp  angles,  and  dreary 
hue   of  every   other  object.       His  at- 
tention was  directed  by  the  Mullah  to 
that  earthly  Paradise,  in  his  estimation, 
the  gardens    of   the   Prince's  Harem, 
which,  however,  only  consisted  of  long 
formal  walks,  and   borders   producing 
rose  trees,  and   a   very  few  other  flow- 
ers, symmetrically   arranged  in  rows  ; 
some  apricot,   peach,  and  other  fVuit 
trees,  with  a  few  grafted  elms,  by  the 
side  of  a  diminutive  artificial  rivulet  or 
gutter,  serving  to  irrigate  the  garden 
with    its   waters,    formed   the    shady 
groves  and  sparkling  fountains   of  this 
boasted  scene.     The   old    Hadji   was 
well  acquainted  with  the  various  wind- 
ings and  intricacies  of  the  Harem,  hav- 
ing seen  it  built ;  and  delighted  to  com- 
municate his  knowledge  somewhat  dif- 
fusely to  others,  as   his  present   audi- 
tor   rather    impatiently    experienced. 
"  There,"  he  continued, ''  there   is  the 
casket  which  contains  the  choicest  jew- 
el of  our  lord  and   master,  the   fairest 
blossom  of  his  blooming   parterre,  the 
pillar  round  which  twine  the  glowing 
wreaths  of  his  afiections,  the  all-excel- 
lent and  all-excelling  Fetmah."'     Al- 
laverdi  immediately  turned  his  eyes  to- 
wards this    most    unpromising    husk 
which  concealed  so  rich  a  fruit.    It  was 
at  no   great  distance,   and   connected 
even  with  the  building  on   which   they 
stood,  by  the  wall  surrounding  its  court 
yard,  and  the   roofs   of  some  inferior 
houses.       At  this  instant,  the   recollec- 
tion  of  his   first   meeting   with    Marie 
flashed  across  his  mind,  and  was  hail- 
ed by  him  as   an   omen    of  success    in 
some  approaching  adventure  in   which 
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a  lady  and  himself  would  be  concern- 
ed. Hadji  Ismael,  too  much  occupied 
with  the  charms  of  his  own  descriptive 
powers,  noticed  not  the  abstraction  of 
liis  hearer ;  but  pursued  his  minute 
survey  with  an  accuracy  that  scarcely 
left  a  single  portion  of  roof,  beneatfi 
which  an  old  woman  could  spread  her 
bed,  without  assigning  the  express  pur- 
pose of  the  spot  it  covered.  Both  par- 
ties remained  thus  absorbed  in  them- 
selves, till  a  sudden  exclamation  from 
the  Hadji,  of  "  Am  I  not  a  beast  ?" 
catching  the  ear  of  Allaverdi,  excited  a 
smile,  and  directed  his  eyes  to  the 
wreaths  of  roses  partially  appearing 
above  the  walls  of  Fetmah's  apart- 
ments, as  the  poles  which  supported 
them  were  moved  about  by  those  be- 
low. "  Am  I  not  a  beast,"  he  went 
on,  "  to  forget  the  festival  of  to-mor- 
row, when  the  Prince  will  appear  in 
all  his  glorious  apparel,  and  not  present 
to  your  mind  some  image  of  the  splen- 
dour which  your  young  eyes  have  nev- 
er beheld  ?  See  !  they  are  already  pre- 
paring the  chamber  of  the  Queen  of 
beauty,  for  the  joyful  solemnity  of  the 
coming  morn  ;  where  the  son  of  the 
King  will  condescend  to  enter,  and 
taste  of  the  collation  prepared  by  the 
hands  of  his  lovely  and  loving  hand- 
maids, and  adorn  himself  with  the 
glowing  jewels  entrusted  only  to  the 
iiands  of  the  favourite  Fetmah,  pre- 
^'ious  to  his  public  appearance.      This 


evening  will  tlie  banquet  be  spread  in 
the  great  hall  yonder,  in  readiness  for 
the  earliest  dawn.  The  rose  of  the 
Harem,  surrounded  witli  all  the  radiant 
treasures  of  her  lord,  reposes  this  niglit 
beneath  the  roof,  just  behind  that  wall 
which  advances  towards  us,  and  pre- 
vents our  seeing  the  entrance  of  her 
apartments  :  there  are  but  the  stairs  to 
the  terrace  between  it  and  the  corner. 
What  a  transcendent  spectacle  will 
there  be  presented  to  the  enraptured 
eyes  of  her  happy  attendants  !  the 
fairest  of  celestial  beauties  reposing 
amidst  the  most  gorgeous  of  worldly 
treasures !"  A  confused  idea  of  a 
desperate  act  occurred,  and  rapidly  de- 
veloped itself  in  the  mind  of  Allaver- 
di :  no  longer  absent  or  distracted,  he 
frequently  and  minutely  inquired  as  to 
the  localities  of  the  Harem,  with  an 
earnestness  that  captivated  his  inform- 
er, little  accustomed  to  see  his  commu- 
nications excite  such  lively  interest. 
They  at  length  descended  ;  and  Alla- 
verdi, thanking  his  babbling  garrulous 
companion  for  the  agreeable  moments 
he  had  lately  passed,  and  asserting  that 
darkness  was  fast  falling,  and  that  day 
would  not  again  dawn  for  him  till  illu- 
mined by  the  light  of  his  friend's  pres- 
ence, wandered  slowly  through  the 
cemetery  towards  the  gardens,  to  med- 
itate in  solitude,  and  maturely  digest 
the  plan  of  his  projected  enterprise. 
Remainder  in  our  next. 


APRIL. 


(Literacy  Gazette.) 


Of  all  the  months  that  fill  the  year 
Give  April's  month  to  mc, 

For  earth  and  sky  are  then  so  filled 
With  sweet  vaiiely  ! 

The  apple-blossoms'  shower  of  pearl, 
The  pear-tree's  rosier  hue, 

As  beautiful  as  woman's  blush, 
As  evanescent  too. 

The  purple  light,  that  like  a  sigh 
Comes  from  the  violet  bed, 

As  there  the  perfumes  of  the  East 
Had  all  their  odours  shed. 

The  wild-briar  rose,  a  fi'agrant  cup 
To  liold  the  morning's  tear  : 

The  bird's-eye,  like  a  sapphire  star, 
The  primrose,  pale  like  fear. 


The  balls  that  hang  like  drifted  snow 

Upon   the  guelderose, 
The  woodbine's  fairy  trumpets,  where 

The  elf  his  war  note  blows. 

On  every   bough  there  is  a  bud. 

In  every  bud  a  flower  ; 
Biit  scarcely  bud  or  llower  will  last 

Beyond  the  present  hour. 

Now  comes  a  shower-cloud  o'er  the  skv, 

Then  all  again  sunshine  ; 
Then  clouds  again,  but  brightened  «itli 

The  rainbow's  cohjurcd  line. 

Aye,  this,  this  is  the  month  for  me  ; 

I  could  not  love  a  scene 
Where  the  blue  sky  was  alv.ays  bliw'. 

The  green  eaith  alwavs  grccu. 
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It  is  like  love  ;  oh  love  should  be 

An  over-changiiifr  thing, — 
The  love  that  1  couhl  worship  must 

Be  ever  on  the  wing. 

The  chain  my  mistress  flings  Toiind  me 
Must  be  both  l)rief  and  bright  ; 

Or  formed  of  opals,  which  will  change 
With  every  changing  light. 


To-morrow  she  must  turn  to  sighs 
The  smiles  she  wore  to-day  ; 

This  moment's  look  of  tehderness 
The  next  one  must  be  gay. 

Sweet  April  !  thou  the  emblem  art 

Of  wliat  my  love  must  be  ; 
One  varying  like  the  varying  bloom 

Is  just  the  love  for  me.  L.  E.  L. 


(Literary  Gazette.) 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  POLAR  SEA,  IN  THE 
YEARS  1819,  20,  21,  AND  22.     BY  JOHN  FRANKLIN,  Capt.  R.  N.* 

AS  a  preface  to  this  volume,  the  ob-    from  the  fort  of  eight  months  and  twen- 
ject  of  much  natural  curiosity,  our    ty-two  days, 
readers  will  not  perhaps  be  displeased        "  To  record  in  detail  each  day's  fare 
to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  its   most  im-    since  the  commencement  of  this  jour- 
portant  precursors.  ney,  would  be  little  more  than  a   dull 

In  the  years  1769,  TO,  71,  and  72,  repetition  of  the  same  occurrences.  A 
Mr.  Samuel  Hearne,  by  order  of  the  sufficient  idea  of  it  may  be  given  in  a 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  performed  few  words,  by  observing  that  it  may 
three  journeys  from  Prince  of  Wales's  justly  be  said  to  have  been  either  all 
Fort  (Hudson's  Bay)  to  the  Northern  feasting  or  all  famine  :  sometinies  we 
Ocean,  "  for  the  discovery  of  the  Cop-  had  too  m-jch,  seldom  just  enough,  fre- 
per-mine  River,  copper-mines,  a  North  quently  too  little,  and  often  none  at  all. 
west   Passage,  and  other    purposes."    It  would  be  only  necessary  to  say  that 

we  have  fasted  many  times  two  whole 
days  and  nights ;  twice  upwards  of 
three  days  ;  and  once. 


west  i'assage,  ana  otner  purposes 
The  narrative  of  his  travels  is  now  be- 
fore us  (4to.  l795,Caddl  and  Davies,) 
and  contains  much  information  still 
very  interesting.  Mr.  Hearne  set  out 
Nov.  6,  1769,  with  sledges,  tents,  &c. 
for  the  expedition  ;  but  encumbered 
with  voracious  Indians  and  even  wom- 
en and  children,  no  v>^onder  that  at  the 
end  of  a  month,  deserted   and   robbed 


while  at  She- 
than-nee,  near  seven  days,  during 
which  we  tasted  not  a  mouthful  of  any 
thing,  except  a  few  cranberries,  water, 
scraps  of  old  leather,  and  burnt  bones. 
On  those  pressing  occasions  I  have 
frequently  seen   the   Indians  examine 


by  the  natives,  the  fruitless  excursion  their  wardrobe,  which  consisted  chiefly 

was  completed  by  a  return  to  the  Fort,  of  skin  clothing,  and  consider  what  part 

On  the  23d  of  the   ensuing   February  could   best  be    spared ;    sometimes   a 

Mr.  H.  again  departed  with  other  asso-  piece  of  an   old,  half-rotten  deer-skin, 

elates,   five  in  number,  and  pursued  a  and  at  others  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  were 

tardy,  dilatory  journey  to  the  north  and  sacrificed  to  alleviate  e.xtreme  hunger, 

west  till  the    11th   of  August,  when,  The  relation  of  such  uncommon  hard- 


having  accidentally  broken  his  quad 
rant,  he  once  more  resolved  to  seek  his 
starting  point.  Yet  limited  as  this 
journey  was  within  ^)°  of  latitude,  and 


ships  may  perhaps  gain  little  credit  in 
Europe;  while  those  who  are  conver- 
sant with  the  history  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
and    who  are  thoroughly    acquainted 


never  going  out  of  the  common  track  of  with  the  distress  which  the   natives  of 

trading  Indians,  the  party  were  expo-  the  country  about  it  frequently  endure, 

scd  to  dreadful  distress.     Their  scanty  may  consider  them   as  no  more   than 

and  unfrequrnt  meals  were  often  made  the  common  occurrences  of  an   Indian 

of  raw  deer's    flesh,  raw    fish,    and,  life,  in  which  they  are  frequently  driven 

still  more  naiiseous,  the   raw   meat  of  to  the  necessity  of  eating  one  another." 

the  musk  ox  ;    and  we  quote  one  de-  The  third  journey,  in  company  with 

scriptive  passage  as  a    picture  of   the  an   Indian   leader,    Matonabbee,  and 

hardships  endured  during  an  absence  some   of  his  best  men,   (and   women 

♦  London  1823. 
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too,)*  began  in  December  1770.  After 
a  few  days,  in  the  old  track,  the  party 
proceeded  in  a  much  more  westerly  di- 
rection than  before.  Thus,  meeting 
with  several  parties  of  northern  Indians 
on  their  route,  they  arrived  at  a  small 
Lake  called  Thelewey-aza-yeth  (i.  e. 
Little  Fish  Hill)  on  the  8th  of  April 
1771,  where  they  prepared  for  taking 
a  northern  direction  ;  this  place  being 
very  little  to  the  north  of  the  parallel  of 
Priace  of  Wales's  Fort.  They  resum- 
ed their  journey  on  the  l8th,  and  by 
the  5th  of  July  reached  ''  the  Stony 
Mountains,"  and  on  the  14th  the  Cop- 
per-mine River.  Here  the  savages 
butchered  about  twenty  Esquimaux. 
Mr.  Hearne  reports  that  he  surveyed 
the  river  to  its  mouth  ;  that  it  is  full  of 
shoals  and  falls,  hardly  navigable  for 
a  boat,  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea, 
over  a  ridge  or  bar.  That  the  tide 
flows  only  a  little  way  within  the  river's 
mouth  ;  and  that  this  is  (as  he  suppo- 
ses) an  inland  sea  or  bay  like  Hudson's. 
Stunted  pines,  dwarf  willows,  wisha- 
cumpuckey,  (a  shrub  of  which  they 
make  a  sort  of  tea,)  lackashepuck  (us- 
ed as  tobacco)  and  a  few  heathberry 
and  cranberry  bushes,  without  fruit,  are 
stated  to  be  the  chief  vegetable  produc- 
tions. The  animals  mentioned  are 
musk  oxen,  deer,  bears,  wolves,  wol- 
varmes,  foxes,  alpine  hares,  white  owls, 

*  This  chiefs  reasons  for  taking-  females 
ou  so  toilsome  and  dangerous  a  way  are 
very  characteristic  : — "  He  attributed  all 
our  misfortunes  to  the  misconduct  of  our 
guides,  and  the  very  plan  we  pursued,  by 
the  desire  of  the  Governor,  in  not  takin"^ 
any  woman  with  us  on  this  journey,  was, 
he  said,  the  principal  thing  that  occasioned 
all  our  wants  :  '  for  (said  he)  when  all  the 
men  are  heavy  laden,  they  can  neither  hunt 
nor  travel  to  any  considerable  distance; 
and  in  case  they  meet  with  success  in  hunt- 
ing, who  is  to  carry  the  produce  of  their 
labour  ?  Women,  added  he,  were  made  for 
labour  ;  one  of  them  can  carry,  or  haul,  as 
much  as  two  men  can  do.  They  also  pitch 
our  tents,  make  and  mend  our  clothing, 
keep  us  warm  at  night ;  and,  in  fact,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  travelling  any  consider- 
able distance,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  in 
this  country,  without  their  assistance.' 
•  Women  (said  he  Eigain)  though  they  do  ev- 
ery thing,  are  maintained  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pence  ;  for  as  they  always  stand  cook,  the 
very  licking  of  their  fingers  in  scarce  times 
is  sufficient  for  their  subsistence.'  " 
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ravens,  partridges,  ground  and  common 
squirrels,  ermine,  mice,  &c.  and  a  bird 
of  the  owl  geinis,  called  the  alarm  bird, 
or  bird  of  Warning. 

The  Copper-mine  is  described  as  1}'- 
ing  29  or  30  miles  S.S.E.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  to  be  a  mere 
jumble  of  rocks  and  gravel,  with  rare 
specimens  of  the  ore  intermixed.  On 
the  2yth  of  June  the  author  accom- 
plished his  return  in  safety  to  the  fort, 
though  some  of  the  natives  died  of  hun- 
ger and  fatigue,  after  an  absence  of  18 
months  23  days ;  and  though  his  book 
is  indifferently  written  and  wants  sci- 
entific information,  it  is  full  of  anecdote, 
and  amusing  as  a  picture  of  savage  life. 
The  Copper  Indians  asserted  that  the 
North  Sea  was  always  clear  of  ice  near 
the  shore  ;  and  the  journey  itself  pro- 
ved that  almojfct  a  third  of  the  route 
thither  consisted  of  a  series  of  lakes. 

Alexander  JMackenzie  published  in 
1801  (quarto,)  '■'  Voyages  from  Mont- 
real, through  the  continent  of  North 
America,  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  in  the  years  1789  and  1793." 
He,  like  Ilearne,  penetrated  to  the 
northern  sea,  in  about  the  latitude  of 
70°,  but  by  a  course  to  the  westward 
of  that  taken  by  the  former  traveller.* 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  however,  performed 
his  journey  almost  entirely  by  water. 
He  embarked,  June  3,  17S9,  at  Fort 
Chepewyan,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Hills  (lat.  58°  40'  N.  long. 
110*»  30'  W.)  navigated  the  lake,  the 
Peace  River,  Slave  River,  Slave  Lake, 
and  down  Mackenzie  River  to  the  sea, 
so  rapidly  with  the  current,  that  he 
reached  his  ultimate  point  on  the  13th 
of  July.  Landing  here,  69^  7'  N.  lat. 
he  looked  out  from  the  highest  part  of 
an  island  in  the  lake  with  which  the 
river  terminates,  and  discovered  the 
solid  ice  extending  from  South-west  to 
the  Eastward.  "  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  to  the  south-westward  (he 
adds)  we  could  dimly  perceive  a  chain 
of  mountains,  stretching  further  to  the 
north  than  the  edge  of  the  ice,  at  the 
distance   of  upwards    of    20  leagues. 

*  The  first  is  laid  down  about  Long. 
110°,  the  latter  about  133o,  and  both,  as  it 
appears  from  the  more  correct  and  inteUi-> 
gent  Franklin,  erroneously. 
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To  the  Eastward  we  saw  many  islands, 
and  in  our  progress  met  with  a  consid- 
erable number  of  white  partridges, 
now  become  brown."  Also  flocks  of 
beautiful  plovers,  white  owls,  white 
uulls,  cranes,  swans,  geese,  and  other 
birds.  Seven  fish,  called  Poisson  in- 
connu,  were  caught,  but  they  were  un- 
])alateable  ;  one  about  the  size  of  a  her- 
ring (probably  Hearne's  "  Kt^pling"  of 
Hudson's  Bay)  was  delicious.  The 
return  was  more  tedious ;  but  the 
whole  voyage  occupied  only  102  days. 

As  bis  second  Expedition  was  to  the 
Pacific,  and,  however  curious  in  itself, 
distinct  from  our  present  inquiry,  we 
shall  here  close  our  preliminary  state- 
ment and  take  up  the  more  recent  and 
instructive  Journal  of  Captain  Franklin. 

This  is  indeed  a  powerfully  interest- 
ing production  :  the  personal  narrative 
most  affecting,  the  scientific  details 
equally  valuable  and  amusing,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  volume  is  printed 
and  embellished  (which  will  be  felt 
more  sensibly  if  it  be  compared  with 
Hearne's  and  IVIackenzie's  works,)  such 
as  to  excite  our  admiration,  and  de- 
mand our  warmest  praise.  The  spirit 
and  character  of  the  whole, — ^tables  of 
science,  typography,  charts,  plates  fine- 
ly executed  of  scenery  and  costume, 
render  it,  to  use  the  bookselling  phrase, 
one  of  the  best  got  up  volumes  that  has 
appeared  even  in  these  improving  times. 

The  narrative  comprizes  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  "  Journey  to  the  Shores 
of  the  Polar  Sea,  in  the  years  1819,  20, 
21,  and  22."  Capt.  Franklin  sailed  to 
Davis'  Straits,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  made  preparations  at  York 
Factory,  and  proceeded  across  the 
country  to  Fort  Chipewyan  (whence 
IMackcnzie  set  out,)  where  being  joined 
by  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood,  they 
got  ready  for  their  journey  to  the  north- 
ward. 

On  the  ]  8th  July  1 820,  they  era- 
barked  in  three  canoes  ;  coasted  the 
lake,  entered  the  Stoney  river,  (one  of 
the  discharges  of  the  Athabasca  lake 
into  the  Slave  river.^iand  dashing  down 
the  san)c  noble  streams  which  Macken- 
zie navigated,  soon  reached  the  estab- 
lishments on  the  great  Slave  lake. 
Here,  procurinc  Copper  Iiidians  for 
guides,  and  consulting  with  them,  Capt. 


F.  determined  to  abandon  his  original 
intention  of  descending  Mackenzie's 
river,  and  try  a  new  route  to  the  Cop- 
per-Mine river,  not  only  to  the  east- 
ward of  Mackenzie,  but  of  Hcarne. 
But  as  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  trace 
their  course,  and  the  course  of  their 
many  adventures,  in  this  Number  of 
our  Gazette,  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  they  visited  the  Copper-Mine  Riv- 
er (334  miles  N.  of  Fort  Enterprize,) 
and  Copper  Mountain ;  attained  the 
Polar  Sea,  lat.  G7°47' 00"  N.  long. 
11;-)®  36'  49"  W.  and  sailed  550  miles 
along  its  shore  to  the  Eastward,  and 
returned  across  the  Barren  grounds,  in 
appalling  distress,  to  Fort  Enterprize. 
From  the  latter  parts  we  select  a  few 
pages  illustrative  of  the  work. 

On  the  sea  vojage,  along  the  Polar 
sea  coast: — '■'■August  1. — At  two  this 
morning  the  hunters  returned  with  two 
small  deer  and  a  brown  bear.  Augus- 
tus and  Junius  arrived  at  the  same  time, 
having  traced  the  river  twelve  miles 
further  up,  without  discovering  any 
vestige  of  inhabitants.  We  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  our  curios- 
ity respecting  the  bear  so  much  dread- 
ed by  the  Indians,  and  of  whose  strength 
and  ferocity  we  have  heard  such  terri- 
ble accounts.  It  proved  to  be  a  lean 
male  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  and 
not  longer  than  a  common  black  bear. 
It  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  defend  it- 
self and  was  easily  despatched.  The 
flesh  was  brought  to  the  tent,  but  our 
fastidious  voyager  supposing,  from  its 
leanness,  the  animal  had  been  sickly, 
declined  eating  it ;  the  officers,  howev- 
er, being  less  scrupulous,  boiled  the 
paws,  and  found  them  excellent. 

''After  paddling  twelve   miles 

in  the  morning  of  the  5th,  we  had  the 
mortification  to  find  the  inlet  terminated 
by  a  river  ;  the  size  of  which  we  could 
not  Jiscertain,  as  the  entrance  was 
blocked  by  shoals.  Its  mouth  lies  in 
lat.  66°  30'  N.,  long.  107"  53'  W.  I 
have  named  this  stream  Back,  as  a 
mark  of  my  friendship  for  my  asso- 
ciate. We  were  somewhat  consoled  for 
the  loss  of  time  in  exploring  this  inlet, 
by  the  success  of  Junius  in  killing  a  . 
musk-ox,  the  first  we  had  seen  on  the 
coast ;  and  afterwards  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  flesh  of  a  bear,  that  was  shot 
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as  we  were  returning  up  the  eastern  side 
in  the  evening.  The  latter  proved  to 
be  a  female  in  very  excellent  condition; 
and  our  Canadian  voyagers,  whose  ap- 
petite for  fat  meat  is  insatiable,  were  de- 
lighted. 

"  We  encamped  on  the  shores  of  a 
sandy  bay,  and  set  the  nets ;  and  find- 
ing a  quantity  of  dried  willows  on  tlie 
beach,  we  were  enabled  to  cook  the 
bear's  flesh,  which  was  superior  to  any 
meat  we  had  tasted  on  the  coast.  The 
water  fell  two  feet  at  this  place  during 
the  night.  Our  nets  produced  a  great 
variety  of  fish,  namely,  a  salmon-trout, 
some  round  fish,  tittaraeg,  bleak,  star- 
fish, several  herrings,  and  a  flat  fish  re- 
sembling plaice,  but  covered  on  the 
back  with  horny  excrescences. 

^  -  -  ,"  The  portion  of  the  sea  over 
which  we  passed,  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  any  size ;  the  ice  we  met,  par- 
ticularly after  quitting  Detention  Har- 
bour, would  not  have  arrested  a  strong 
boat.  The  chain  of  islands  affords 
shelter  from  all  heavy  seas,  and  there 
are  good  harbours  at  convenient  distan- 
ces. I  entertain,  indeed,  sanguine 
hopes  that  the  skill  and  exertions  of  my 
friend  Captain  Parry  will  soon  render 
this  question  no  longer  problematical. 
His  task  is  doubtless  an  arduous  one, 
and,  if  ultimately  successful,  may  occu- 
py two  and  perhaps  three  seasons ;  but 
confiding  as  1  do,  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, in  his  perseverance  and  talent 
for  surmounting  difficulties,  the  strength 
of  his  ships,  and  the  abundance  of  pro- 
visions with  which  they  were  stored,  I 
have  very  little  apprehension  of  his 
safety.  As  I  understand  his  object 
was  to  keep  the  coast  of  America  close 
on  board,  he  will  find  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  before  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  can  permit  him  to  pursue  his  voy- 
age, herds  of  deer  flocking  in  abun- 
dance to  all  parts  of  the  coast,  which 
may  be  procured  without  difficulty; 
and,  even  later  in  the  season,  additions 
to  his  stock  of  provision  may  be  obtain- 
ed on  many  parts  of  the  coast,  should 
circumstances  give  him  leisure  to  send 
out  hunting  parties.  With  the  trawl 
or  seine  nets  also,  he  may  almost  every 
where  get  abundance  of  fish  even  with- 
out retarding  his  progress.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  do  not  conceive 


that  he  runs  any  hazard  of  wanting  pro- 
visions, should  his  voyage  be  prolonged 
even  beyond  the  latest  period  of  time 
which  is  calculated  upon.  Drift  tim- 
ber may  be  gathered  at  many  places  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  of  his  opening  a  commu- 
nication with  the  Esquimaux,  who 
come  down  to  the  coast  to  kill  seals  in 
the  spring,  previous  to  the  ice  breaking 
up ;  and  from  whom,  if  he  succeeds  in 
conciliating  their  good-will,  he  may  ob- 
tain provision,  and  much  useful  assis- 
tance. 

"If  he  makes  for  Copper-JMine  Riv- 
er, as  he  probably  will  do,  he  will  not 
find  it  io  the  longitude  as  laid  down  on 
the  charts;  but  he  will  probably  find 
what  would  be  more  interesting  to  him, 
a  post,  which  we  erected  on  the  26th 
August  at  the  mouth  of  Hood's  river, 
which  is  nearly,  as  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter, in  that  longitude,  with  a  flag  upon 
it,  and  a  letter  at  the  foot  of  it,  which 
may  convey  to  him  some  useful  infoi'- 
mation.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
he  might  keep  outside  of  the  range  of 
islands  which  skirt  this  part  of  the 
coast." 

On  the  return — 

"  September  10. — About  noon  the 
weather  cleared  up  a  little,  and,  to  our 
great  joy,  we  saw  a  herd  of  musk-oxen 
grazing  in  a  valley"  below  us.  The 
party  instantly  halted,  and  the  best 
hunters  were  sent  out ;  they  approach- 
ed the  animals  with  the  utmost  caution, 
no  less  than  two  hours  being  consumed 
before  they  got  within  gun-shot.  In 
the  mean  time  we  beheld  their  proceed- 
ings with  extreme  anxiety,  and  many 
secret  prayers  were,  doubtless,  offered 
up  lor  their  success.  At  length  they 
opened  their  fire,  and  we  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  one  of  the  largest  cows 
fall;  another  was  wounded,  but  escap- 
ed. This  success  infused  spirit  into 
our  starving  party.  To  skin  and  cut 
up  the  animal  was  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes.  The  contents  of  its  stomach 
were  devoured  upon  the  spot,  and  the 
raw  intestines,  which  were  next  attack- 
ed, were  pronounced  by  the  most  deli- 
cate amongst  us  to  be  excellent.  A  few 
willows,  whose  tops  were  seen  peeping 
through  the  snow  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  were  quickly  grubbed,  the  tents 
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pitched,  and  supper  cooked,   and  de-  whicli  attended  our  subsequent  progress 

voured  with   avidity.       This  was   the  may,  perhaps,   be     attributed.      The 

sixth  day  since   we   liad  had   a  good  men  now  seemed  to  have  lost  all  hope 

meal.    The  fripe  dr.  roc/ic,  even  where  of  being  preserved  ;    and  all  the  argu- 

we  got  enough,  only   serving   to   allay  ments  we  could  use  failed  in  stimulating 

the  pangs  of  hunger  for   a   short  time,  tliem  to  the  least  exertion.     After  con- 


"17th.  We  walked  next  day 
over  a  more  level  country,  but  it  was 
strewed  with  large  stones.  These  gal- 
led our  feet  a  good  deal;  we  contrived, 
however,  to  wade  through  the  snow  at 
a  tolerably  quick  pace  until  five  p.  m. 
having  made  twelve  miles  and  a  half. 


suming  the  remains  of  the  bones  and 
horns  of  the  deer,  we  resumed  our 
march." 

At  last  weakness  forced  the  party  to 
separate;  Mr.  Hood,  Dr.  Richardson, 
and  Hepburn, remained;  while  captain 
Franklin  pushed  on  for  Fort  Enterprise 
We  had  made  to-day  our  proper  course,  to  procure  assistance,butFortEnterprise 
south  by  east,  which  we  could  not  ven-  had  been  left  desolate.  Two,  Vaillant 
ture  upon  doing  before,   for  fear  of  fal-    and   Credit,    dropped   behind   in   the 


ling  again  upon  some  branch  of  the 
Contwoy-to.  Some  deer  were  seen  in 
the  morning,  but  the  hunters  failed  of 
killing  any,  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
fell   into  the  track  of    a  large  herd. 


snow,  and  the  state  of  the  rest  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  : — 

"  Scarcdy  were  these  arrangements 
finished,  before  Perrault  and  Fontano 
were  seized  with  a  fit  of  dizziness,  and 


men,  alarmed  at  what  they  had  just 
witnessed,  became  doubtful  of  their  own 
strength,  and,  giving  way  to  absolute 
dejection,declared  their  own  inability  to 
move.     I  now   earnestly  pressed  upon 


which  had  passed  the  day  before,  but  betrayed  other  symptoms  of  extreme 
did  not  overtake  them.  Inconsequence  debility.  Some  tea  was  quickly  pre- 
of  this  want  ofsuccess  we  had  no  break-  pared  for  them,  and  after  drinking  it, 
fast,  and  but  a  scanty  supper  ;  but  we  and  eating  a  few  morsels  of  burnt  leath- 
allayed  the  pangs  of  hunger  by  eating  er,  they  recovered,  and  expressed  their 
pieces  of  singed  hide.  A  little  tripe  desire  to  go  forward;  but  the  other 
de  roclie  vras  also  obtained.  These 
would  have  satisfied  ns  in  ordinary 
times,  but  we  were  now  almost  exhaust- 
ed by  slender  fare  and  travel,  and  our 
appetites  had  become  ravenous."  -  -  - 

^2d.  The  body  of  the  men  "  had  them  the  necessity  of  continuing  our 
halted  among  some  willows,  where  journey,  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
ihey  had  picked  up  some  pieces  of  skin,    their  own  lives  as  well  as  those   of  our 

and  a  few  bones  of  deer  that  had  been    friends  at  the  tent." 

devoured  by  the  wolves  last  spring.  Fontano  next  fell,  he  was  an  Italian, 
They  had  rendered  the  bones  friable  and  had  served  many  years  in  De  Mca- 
Ly  burning,  and  eaten  them,  as  well  as  ron's  regiment.  '-He  had  spoken  to  me 
the  skin :  and  several  of  them  had  ad-  that  very  morning,  after  his  first 
ued  their  old  shoes  to  the  repast.  Pel-  attack  of  dizziness,  about  his  father  ; 
tier  and  Vaillant  were  with  them,  hav-  and  had  begged,  that  should  he  survive, 
ing  left  the  canoe,  which,  they  said,  I  would  take  him  with  me  to  England, 
■was  so  completely  broken  by  another  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  reaching 
fall,  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  re-  home, 
pair,  and  entirely   useless.      The  an-        "  The  party   was  now  reduced    to 


guish  this  intelligence  occasioned  may 
be  conceived,  but  it  is  beyond  my  pow- 
er to  describe  it.  Impressed,  however, 
with  the  necessity  of  taking  it  forward. 


five    persons,   Adam,  Peltier,  Benoit, 

Samandrc,  and  myself. 

"  At  length  we  reached  Fort  Enter- 
prise, and  to  our   infinite    disappoint- 


even  in  the  stale  tiie  men  represented  it  nient  and  grief  found  it  a  perfectly  des- 
to  be,  we  urgently  desired  them  to  fetch  olate  habitation.  There  was  no  dc 
it ;  but  they    declined  going,  and   the    posit  of  provision,   no  trace  of  the  In 


strength  of  the  ofiicers  was  inadequate 
to  the  task.  To  their  infatuated  ob- 
stinacy on  this  occasion,  a  great  por- 
^on  of  the  melancholy  circumstances 


dians,  no  letter  from  JMr.  Wentzel  to 
point  out  whore  the  Indians  might  be 
found.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  describe   our  sensations  after  enter- 
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ing  this  miserable  abode,  and  discover- 
ing how  we  had  been  neglected  :  the 
whole  party  shed  tears,  not  so  much 
for  our  own  fate,  as  for  that  of  our 
friends  in  the  rear,  whose  lives  depend- 
ed entirely  on  our  sending  immediate 
relief  from  this  place. 

"  I  found  a  note,  however,  from  Mr. 
Back,  stating  that  lie  had  reached  the 
house  two  days  ago,  and  was  going  in 
search  of  the  Indians,  at  a  part  where 
St.  Germain  deemed  it  probable  they 
might  be  found.  If  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful, he  purposed  walking  to  Fort  Prov- 
idence, and  sending  succour  from 
thence.  But  he  doubted  whether  he 
or  his  party  could  perform  the  journey 
to  that  place  in  their  present  debilita- 
ted state.  It  was  evident  that  any 
supply  that  could  be  sent  from  Fort 
Providence  would  be  long  in  reaching 
us,  and  could  not  be  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  aftord  any  assistance  to  our  com- 
panions behind,  and  that  the  only  re- 
lief for  them  must  be  procured  from 
the  Indians.  I  resolved,  therefore,  in 
going  also  in  search  of  them  ;  but  my 
companions  were  absolutely  incapable 
of  proceeding,  and  I  thought,  by  halt- 
ing two  or  three  days  they  might  gath- 
er a  little  strength,  whilst  the  delay 
would  afford  us  the  chance  of  learning 
whether  Mr.  Back  had  seen  the  In- 
dians. 

"  We  now  looked  round  for  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  were  grat- 
ified to  find  several  deer  skins,  which 
had  been  thrown  away  during  our  for- 
mer residence.  The  bones  were  gath- 
ered from  the  heap  of  ashes,  these  with 
the  skins,  and  the  addition  of  trij)e  de 
roche,  we  considered  would  support  us 
tolerably  well  for  a  time.  As  to  the 
house,  the  parchment  being  torn  from 
the  windows,  the  apartment  we  select- 
ed for  our  abode  was  exposed  to  all  the 
rigour  of  the  season.  We  endeavour- 
ed to  exclude  the  wind  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  placing  loose  boards  against 
the  apertures.  The  temperature  was 
^  now  between  15°  and  20°  below  zero. 
_^  We  procured  fuel  by  pulling  up  the 
flooring  of  the  other  rooms,  and  water 
for  the  purpose  of  cooking,  by  melting 
the  snow.  Whilst  we  were  seated 
round  the  fire,  singeing  the  deer  skin  for 
supper,  we  were  rejoiced  by  the  unex- 


pected entrance  of  Augustus.     He  had 
followed  quite  a  different  course   from 
ours,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing foimd  his  way  through  a  part  of  the 
country,   he  had  never  been  in   before, 
must  be  considered  a  remarkable  proof 
of  sagacity.     The  unusual  earliness  of 
this  winter  became  manifest  to  us  from 
the  state  of  things  at   this  spot.     Last 
j'ear  at  the  same  season,  and  still  later 
there  had  been  very  little  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  we   were  surrounded    by 
vast  herds  of  rein-deer.     JNow  there 
were  but  few  recent  tracks  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  the  snow  was  upwards  of  two 
feet   deep.       Winter    River   was  then 
open,  now  it  was  frozen  two  feet  thick. 
'*  When  I  arose  the  following  morn- 
ing, my  body  and  limbs  were  so  swol- 
len that  I  was  unable  to  walk  more  than 
a  few  yards.      Adam   was   in   a  still 
worse  condition,  being  absolutely  inca- 
pable   of    rising    without    assistance. 
My  other  companions   fortunately  ex- 
perienced this  inconvenience  in   a   less 
degree,  and  went  to  collect  bones,  and 
some  tripe  de  roche,   which  supplied 
us  with  two  meals.     The  bones  were 
quite   acrid,    and  the  soup  extracted 
from  them  excoriated  the  mouth   if  ta- 
ken alone,  but  it  was  somewhat  milder 
when  boiled  with  tripe  de  roche,  and 
we  even  thought  the  mixture  palateable, 
with  the  addition   of  salt,   of  which  a 
cask  had  been  fortunately  left  here  in 
the  spring.     Augustus    to-day  set  two 
fishing  lines  below  the  rapid.      On  his 
way  thither  he  saw  two  deer,  but  had 
not  strength  to  follow  them." 

The  fate  of  the  party  behind  was 
still  more  deplorable ;  and  with  as 
much  as  we  can  select  from  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson's narrative  we  conclude  : 

]  H/t  Sept. — "On  arriving  at  the 
pines,  we  were  much  alarmed  to  find 
that  Michel  was  absent.  We  feared 
that  he  had  lost  his  way  in  coming  to 
us  in  the  morning,  nltliongh  it  was  not 
easy  to  conjecture  how  that  could  have 
happened,  as  our  footsteps  of  yester- 
day were  very  distinct.  Hepburn 
went  back  for  the  tent,  and  returned 
with  it  after  dusk,  completely  worn  our. 
with  the  fatigue  oftiie  day.  Michel  too 
arrived  at  the  same  time,  and  relieved 
our  anxiety  on  his  account.  He  report- 
ed that  he  had  been   in  chase  of  some 
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doer  \v!)ich  passed  near  his  sleeping- 
place  in  the  morning,  and  aUhough  he 
tiid  not  come  up  with  them,  yet  tliat  he 
found  a  wolf  which  had  been  killed  by 
tlie  stroke  of  a  deer's  horn,  and  had 
brougiit  a  part  of  it.  We  implicitly 
believed  this  story  then,  but  afterwards 
became  convinced  from  circumstances, 
the  detail  of  which  may  be  spared,  that 
it  must  have  been  a  portion  of  the  body 
of  IJclanger  or  Perrault.  A  question 
of  moment  here  presents  itself;  name- 
ly, whether  he  actually  murdered  these 
men,  or  either  of  them,  or  whether  he 
found  the  bodies  on  the  snow.  Cap- 
tain Franklin,  who  is  the  best  able  to 
judge  of  this  mutter,  from  knowing 
their  situation  when  he  parted  from 
them,  suggested  the  former  idea,  and 
that  both  Bclanger  and  Perrault  had 
been  sacrificed.  When  Perrault  turn- 
ed back.  Captain  Franklin  watched 
him  until  he  reached  a  small  group  of 
willows,  which  was  immediately  adjoin- 
ing to  the  fire,  and  concealed  it  from 
view,  and  at  this  time  the  smoke  of 
fresh  fuel  was  distinctly  visible.  Cap- 
tain Franklin  conjectures,  that  Michel 
having  already  destroyed  Belanger, 
completed  his  crime  by  Perrault's  death, 
in  order  to  screen  himsrlf  from  detec- 
tion. -  - 

"  On  the  19th  Michel  refused  to 
hunt,  or  even  to  assist  in  carrying  a  log 
of  wood  to  the  fire,  which  was  too  hea- 
vy for  Hepburn's  strength  and  mine. 
Mr.  Hood  endeavoured  to  point  out  to 
him  the  necessity  and  duty  of  exertion, 
and  the  cruelty  of  his  quitting  us  with- 
out leaving  something  for  our  support ; 
but  the  discourse  far  from  producing 
any  beneficial  effect,  seemed  only  to  ex- 
cite his  anger,  and  amongst  other  ex- 
pressions, he  made  use  of  the  following 
remarkable  one  :  '  It  is  no  use  hunting, 
there  are  no  animals,  you  had  better 
kill  and  eat  me.'  At  length,  however, 
he  went  out,  but  returned  very  soon, 
with  a  report  that  he  had  seen  three 
deer,  which  he  was  unable  to  follow 
from  having  wet  his  foot  in  a  small 
stream  of  water  thinly  covered  with 
ice,  and  being  consequently  obliged  to 
come  to  the  fire.  The  day  was  rather 
mild,  and  IIo|)burn  and  1  gathered  a 
large  keltleful  of  tripe  de  roche  ;  JMi- 
chel  slept  in  the  lent  this  night. 


Sunday,  Oct.  20. — In  the  mornmj 
wc  again  urged  Michel  to  go  a  hunting 
that  he  might  if  possible  leave  us  some 
provision,  to-morrow  being  the  day  ap- 
pointed lor  his  quitting  us ;  but  he  shew- 
ed great  unwillingness  to  go  out,  and 
lingered  about  the  fire,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  cleaning  his  gun.  After  we 
had  read  the  morning  service  I  went 
about  noon  to  gather  some  tripe  dc. 
roche,  leaving  Mr.  Hood  silting  before 
the  tent  at  the  fire-side,  arguing  with 
iMichel  :  Hepburn  was  employed  cut- 
ting down  a  tree  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  tent,  being  desirous  of  accu- 
mulating a  quantity  of  fire  wood  before 
he  left  us.  A  short  time  after  I  went 
out,  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and 
about  ten  minutes  afterwards  Hepburn 
called  to  me  in  a  voice  of  great  alarm, 
to  come  directly.  When  I  arrived,  I 
found  poor  Hood  lying  lifeless  at  the 
fire-side,  a  ball  having  apparently  en- 
tered his  forehead.  I  was  at  first  hor- 
ror-struck with  the  idea,  that  in  a  fit  of 
despondency  he  had  hurried  himself 
into  the  presence  of  his  Almighty 
Judge,  b}'  an  act  of  his  own  hand ; 
but  the  conduct  of  Michel  soon  gave 
rise  to  "Other  thoughts,  and  excited  sus- 
picions which  were  confirmed,  when 
upon  examining  the  body,  I  discovered 
that  the  shot  had  entered  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  and  passed  out  at  the  fore- 
head, and  that  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
had  been  applied  so  close  as  to  set  fire 
to  the  night-cap  behind. 

"  Next  day,  having  determined  on 
going  to  the  Fort,  we  began  to  patch 
and  prepare  our  clothes  for  the  jour 
ney.  We  singed  the  hair  off  a  part  of 
the  buffalo  robe  that  belonged  to  Mr. 
Hood,  and  boiled  and  ate  it. — 

"  Thick  snowy  weather  and  a  head 
wind  prevented  us  from  starting  the 
following  day,  but  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d  we  set  out,  carrying  with  us 
the  remainder  of  the  singed  robe. 
Hepburn  and  Michel  had  each  a  gun 
and  I  carried  a  small  pistol,  which 
Hepburn  had  loaded  for  me.  In  the 
course  of  the  march  JNlichel  alarmed  us 
much  by  his  gestures  and  conduct,  was 
constantly  muttering  to  himself,  expres- 
sed an  unwillingness  to  go  to  the  Fort, 
and  tried  to  persuade  me  to  go  to  the 
southward  to  the  woods,  where  he  said 
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he  couid  maintain  himself  all  the  win- 
ter by  killing  deer.      In  consequence 
of  this  behaviour,  ond  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  I  requested  him  to 
leave  us  and  to  go  to  the  southward  by 
himself.      This  proposal  increased  his 
ill-nature,  he  threw  out  some  obscure 
hints  of  freeing  himself  from   all  re- 
straint  on   the  morrow  ;    and  I  over- 
heard  him  muiteriiig  threats    against 
Hepburn,  whom  he  openly  accused  of 
having  told  stories  against   him.      He 
also,  for  the  first  time,  assumed  such  a 
tone  of  superiority  in   addressing  me, 
as  evinced  that  he  considered  us  to  be 
completely  in  his  power,  and  he  gave 
vent  to  several   expressions  of  hatred 
towards   the   white  people,   or  as  he 
termed  us  the  idiom   of  the   voyagers, 
the  French,  some   of  whom,  he   said, 
had  killed  and  eaten  his  uncle  and  two 
of  his  relations.      In  short,  taking  ev- 
every  circumstance  of  his  conduct  into 
consideration,  I  came  to    the  conclu- 
sion, that  he  would  attempt  to  destroy 
us  on  the  first  opportunity  that  offered, 
and  that  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from 
doing  so  from  his  ignorance  of  the  way 
to  the  Fort,  but  that   he   would  never 
suffer  us  to  go  thither  in  company  with 
him.     In  the  course  of  the  day  be  had 
several  times  remarked  that  we   were 
pursuing  the  same    course    that    Mr. 
Franklin  was  doing  when  he  left  him, 
and  that  b}'  keeping  towards  the  setting 
sun   he  could  find   his  way    himself. 
Hepburn  and  I  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  resist  even  an  open  attack,  nor  could 


we  by  any  device  escape  from  him.  Our 
united  strength  was  far  inferor  to  his, 
and,  beside  his  gun,  he  v/as  armed  with 
two  pistols,  an  Indian  bayonet,  and  a 
knife.  In  the  afternoon,  coming  to  a 
rock  on  which  there  was  some  ti-ipe  de 
roche,  he  halted,  and  said  he  would 
gather  it  whilst  we  went  on,  and  that 
he  would  soon  overtake  us.  Hepburn 
and  I  were  now  left  together  for  the 
first  time  since  Mr.  Hood's  death,  and 
be  acquainted  me  with  several  material 
circumstances,  which  he  had  observed 
of  Michel's  behaviour,  and  which  con- 
firmed me  in  the  opinion  that  there 
was  no  safety  for  us  except  in  his  death, 
and  he  ofiered  to  be  the  instrument  of 
it.  I  determined,  however,  as  I  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  dreadful  act,  to  take  the 
whole  responsibility  upon  myself ;  and 
immediately  upon  Michel's  coming  up, 
I  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  shooting  him 

through  the  head  with  a  pistol. 

"  28th.  Upon  entering  the  now 
desolate  building,  we  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  embracing  Capt.  Franklin,  but 
no  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the 
filth  and  wretchedness  that  met  our 
eyes  on  looking  around.  Our  owa 
misery  had  stolen  upon  us  by  degrees, 
and  we  were  accustomed  to  the  con- 
templation of  each  other's  emaciated 
figures,  but  the  ghastly  countenances, 
dilated  eye-balls,  and  sepulchral  voices 
of  Mr.  Franklin  and  those  with  him, 
were  more  than  we  could  at  first  bear.'' 
(  To  be  conlinued.) 


(Lit.  GazO 
GOLICE  MACBAINE. 

Ascribed    to    Lord    Byron. 

The  clouds  may  pour  down  on  Cullodens  red  plain, 
But  the  waters  shall  flow  o>r  its  crimson  in  vain  ; 
For  their  drops  shall  seem  few  to  the  tears  for  the  slain  ; 
But  mine  are  for  thee,  my  brave  Golice  Machant ! 

Thoupfh  thy  cause  was  the  cause  of  the  injur'd  and  brave 
Though  thy  death  was  the  hero's,  and  glorious  thy  grave 
With  thy  dead  foes  around  thee,  pil'd  high  on  the  plain, 
My  sad  heart  bleeds  o'er  thee,  my  Gatice  Macbane  .' 

How  the  horse  and  the  horseman  thy  single  hand  slew  ' 

But  what  could  the  mightiest  single  arm  do  ? 

A  hundred  like  thee  migiit  the  battle  regain  ; 

But  cold  are   thv  hand  and  heart,  Colke  Macbane  ' 
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With  thy  back  to  the  wall,  and  thy  breast  to  the  targe, 
Full  flashed  thy  claymore  in  the  face  of  their  charge  ; 
The  blood  of  their  boldest  that  barren  turf  stain  ; 
But  alas  ! — thine    is  reddest  there,  Golict  Macbane  ■' 

Hewn  <lo\vn,but  still  battlinfj,  thou  sunk'ston  the  ground, 
Thy  plaid  was  one  gore,  and  thy  breast  was  one  wound  ; 
Tiiirteeu  of  thy  foes  by  thy  right  hand  slain  ; 
Oh  !  would  they  were  thousands  for  Golict  Macbane  ! 

Oh  !  loud,  and  long  heard,  shall  thy  coranach  be  ; 
And  high  o'er  the  heather  thy  cairn   we  shall  see  ; 
And  deep  in  all  bosoms  thy  name  shall  remain, 
But  deepest  in  mine,  dearest  Golict  Macbane  ! 

And  daily  tlie  eyes  of  thy    brave  Boy  before 
Shall  tliy  plaid  be  unfolded  ;  unsheath'd  thy  claymore, 
And  the  white  rose  shall  bloom  on  his  bonnet  again. 
Should  he  prove  the  true  son  of  my  Golict  Macbunt  ■' 

"  The  determined  fierceness  of  the  Hijjhland  character  urges  to  acts  of  desperate  resolution  and  hero- 
ism. One  of  a  clan  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  being  singled  out  and  wounded,  set  his  back  against  a  park 
wall  and  with  his  targe  and  claymore  bore  singly  the  onset  of  a  party  of  dragoons.  Pushed  to  desperation, 
he  made  resistless  strokes  at  his  enemies,  who  crowded  and  encumbered  themselves  to  have  each  the  glory 
of  slaying  Iiim.  '  Save  that  brave  fellow,'  was  the  unregarded  cry  of  some  officers.  Golice  Macbane  was 
tut  to  pieces,  and  thirteen  of  his  enemies  lay  dead  around  him."— rrorafA,'i  Remains, p.  200. 


(Europ.Hax.) 

THE  SHIPWRECK.    A  TALE. 

FOUNDED    ON    FACT. 


BY  MRS.  OPIE. 


T  T  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  justly, 
-*-  that  affliction  has  a  tendency  to  har- 
den the  heart,  and  incline  it  to  selfish- 
uess  ;  but  sometimes  the  heart  is  ren- 
dered, by  its  own  trials,  more  tenderly 
alive  to  the  trials  of  others  ;  and  the 
afflicted  become  actively  solicitous  to 
ward  from  the  breasts  of  their  fellow- 
craatures  those  arrows  which  have  lac- 
erated their  own.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  I  am  enabled  to  give  in  the  follow- 
ing narrative. 

After  a  happy  union  of  several  years 
with  the  man  of  her  heart,  Mrs.  Bev- 
erley became  a  widow,  and  life  would 
have  been  to  her  comparatively  a  blank, 
had  she  not  been  blcsst^d  with  a  son,  to 
whom  she  could  transfer,  and  in  whom 
she  could  centre  all  those  strong  affec- 
tions, which  had  hitherto  been  divided 
between  her  child  and  his  father. 

She  was  naturally  oi  a  fine  temper, 
and  that  temper  was  improved  by  the 
strongest  religious  impressions.  She 
therefore  found  the  task  of  resignation 
easier  than  she  expected  ;  and,  while 
thankfully  contemplating  tiie  blessings 
which  she  still  possessed,  she  learnt  to 
husii  every  impatient  regret  for  tliat 
which  she  had  lost. 


Charles  Beverley  was  indeed  of  so 
mixed  a  character,  a  being  so  calculat- 
ed to  excite  maternal  anxiety,  while  he 
gratified  maternal  pride,  that  Mrs.  Bev- 
erley had  little  leisure  to  revert  to  the 
past,  so  constantly  was  she  engrossed 
with  cares  for  the  present  and  fears  for 
the  future.  She  had  vainly  hoped  that 
Charles,  when  he  had  taken  his  de- 
gree, and  had  returned  to  his  parental 
roof,  would  have  become  a  clergyman, 
and,  like  his  father,  have  been  an  orna- 
ment to  the  church,  and  a  blessing  to  his 
parishioners  ;  but  unfortunately  he  was 
of  a  speculating,  ambitious  nature,  and 
he  preferred  risking  his  fortune  in  a 
commercial  concern,  in  which  he  was 
oflered  a  considerable  share.  At  first 
all  went  on  well,  but  on  his  partner's 
sudden  death,  his  son,  a  dissipated,  un- 
principled young  man,  succeeded  to  the 
business,  and  in  a  very  few  years  Mrs. 
Beverley  found  herself  obliged  to  ad- 
vance a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
out  of  her  own  income,  in  order  to  a- 
vcrt  impending  bankruptcy  fromCharles 
and  his  rash  {)artner  William  Dixon. 

But,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  such 
instances,  the  money  was  expended  in 
vain  ;   Charles  was  obliged  to  own  to 
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her  that  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  save 
him  from  ruin,  and  he  had  wisely  re- 
solved to  insist  on  calling  the  creditors 
together  ;  when  all  at  once  his  partner 
appeared  in  the  highest  spirits,  produ- 
ced money  for  every  emergency,  and, 
forcing  bank  notes  on  the  astonished 
Charles,  desired  him  not  to  trouble  him- 
self concerning  their  affairs,  for  that 
the  storm  was  weathered,  and  all  would 
soon  be  well. 

Charles  was  only  too  willing  to  be- 
heve  him,  and  he  eagerly  imparted  his 
recovered  tranquillity  and  its  cause  to 
that  tender  mother  who  had  been  the 
participator,  the  soother,  and  the  help 
of  his  troubles.  But  the  calm  was 
transient,  and  the  storm  which  follow- 
ed of  terrible  duration.  Scarcely  had 
Mrs.  Beverley  rejoiced,  though  in  trem- 
bling, over  this  surprising  letter,  when, 
just  as  she  was  preparing  for  bed,  she 
heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  on  its 
being  opened,  Charles,  pale  and  agitat- 
ed, rushed  into  the  house  ;  sad  indeed 
was  the  tale  which  he  had  to  tell.  Dix- 
on, he  found,  had  been  for  some  time 

connected    with   forgers, the    notes 

which  he  had  circulated  himself,  and 
given  Charles  to  circulate,  were  forger- 
ies— he  was  already  in  custody,  and  so 
would  Charles  himself  have  been  had 
he-  not  escaped  by  a  back-door,  and 
hastened  to  the  village  where  his  mo- 
ther resided,  in  order  to  give  her  the 
comforting  assurance  that  he  was  an 
innocent  victim  of  his  partner's  guilt, 
and  to  consult  with  her  on  what  it  was 
best  for  him  to  do  in  this  alarming 
emergency. 

"  Surrender  yourself,  and  stand  a 
trial !"  was  the  dictate  of  her  judgment, 
and  also  of  her  trust  in  Providence  ; 
but  maternal  anxiety,  and  Charles's 
conviction  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  privy  to  the 
forgeries,  got  the  better  of  every  other 
feeling  ;  and  terror,  lest  this  beloved 
child  should  be  condemned  to  perish  on 
a  scaffold,  made  her  urge  him  to  escape 
to  another  country,  and  to  assist  him 
with  the  means  of  immediate  flight. 

Dreadful  under  such  circumstances 
was  the  parting  of  the  mother  and  son, 
but  it  was  cheered  to  both  by  Mrs.  Bev- 
erley's positive    declaration,  that  she 
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would  ultimately  settle  wherever  he 
did,  and  would  know  no  other  home  or 
country  but  his.  It  was,  indeed,  im- 
possible for  her  to  remain  where  she 
was,  for  Charles's  flight  had  convinced 
every  one  of  his  guilt ;  and  whenDixon 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed,  she 
thought  that  she  read  in  the  eyes  even 
of  every  friend  whom  she  saw,  "  Such 
ought  to  have  been  the  fate  of  your 
son  !"  while  she  knew  that  her  assur- 
ances of  his  innocence  must  be  given 
in  vain.  She,  therefore,  impatiently 
expected  news  of  his  safe  arrival  in 
Norway,  whither  he  was  bound,  and  in 
the  mean  while  she  made  every  prepa- 
ration to  join  him  in  that  country.  But 
all  hope  of  being  reunited  to  her  belov- 
ed son  in  this  world  was  soon  destroy- 
ed ;  for  she  received  a  letter  Aom  a 
friend  of  his  at  Elsineur,  informing  her 
that  the  ship  in  which  Mr.  Beverley 
sailed  had  been  wrecked  off  the  coast 
of  Norway,  and  that  every  one  on  board 
had  perished  ! 

He  added,  that-  amongst  the  bodies 
which  had  been  washed  on  shore,  he 
had  recognised  that  of  Charles  Bever- 
ley, and  had  endeavoured  to  revive  him; 
but,  not  understanding  the  means  of  re- 
suscitation so  well  known,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully practised  in  England,  he  had 
not  suc<;eeded  in  his  efforts,  and  that  he 
was  then  going  to  follow  the  remains  of 
his  lamented  young  friend  to  the  grave. 

At  first  the  reason  of  the  bereaved 
mother  tottered  under  this  unexpected 
calamity,  but  those,  who  in  every  trial 
look  upwards  for  relief,  are  always  sure 
to  obtain  it ;  and,  though  bending  to 
the  earth  with  the  burthen  of  her  sor- 
row, Mrs.  Beverley  was  at  length  able 
to  seek  refuge,  as  usual,  from  her  sense 
of  suffering,  in  active  employment. 

But  the  idea,  that,  had  the  proper 
remedies  been  applied  to  the  body  of 
her  son,  he  might  have  been  saved,was 
constantly  recurring  to  her  mind,  add- 
ing bitterness  to  her  regrets  ;  and  she 
continued  to  cling  to  this  idea,  occasion- 
ally with  a  degree  of  even  insane  tena- 
city, when  she  was  forced  from  it  by 
the  power  of  equally  painful  certain- 
ties ;  for  she  learnt  that  she  had  to 
mourn  over  a  greater  evil  than  that  of 
the  death  of  her  son  :  namely,  the  con- 
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Niction  of  that  son's  immorality  of  con- 
duct. 

She  found  that  he  had  private  debts 
to  a  considerable  amount,  and  that 
I  hose  debts  had  chiclly  been  incurred 
(or  the  sake  of  an  abandoned  and  ex- 
l)ensive  woman,  who  had  Vmg  been  his 
mistress.  But  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Bev- 
erley rebounded  at  length  from  the 
jjressure  of  even  this  overwhelming  af- 
lliction,  and  she  again  endeavoured  to 
forget  her  son's  evils  in  active  exertions 
for  the  good  of  others,  saying  to  her- 
self, as  she  did  so,  "  Since  it  is  the  will 
of  heaven  that  I  should  still  exist,  it  is 
also  its  will  that  I  should  not  live  for 
myself  alone  !" 

It  was  to  the  abode  of  her  childhood, 
to  the  scenes  where  her  maternal  heart 
had  first  opened  to  the  delight  of  see- 
ing her  son,  when  just  able  to  walk, 
bounding  before  lier  on  the  pebbly 
shore  in  all  the  gaiety  of  infancy,  that 
Mrs.  Beverley  had  directed  her  steps, 
and  she  had  taken  up  her  abode  in  a 
large  old-fashioned  house  on  a  remote 
coast  of  England.  She  had  once  pos- 
sessed a  house  in  this  village,  but  had 
been  forced  to  sell  it  in  order  to  an- 
swer some  of  her  son's  demands  ;  but 
wild,  desolate,  and  straggling  as  the 
place  was,  it  was  so  endeared  to  her  by 
pleasing,  and  even  by  mournful  recol- 
lections, that  she  preferred  this  situa- 
tion to  every  other  for  its  own  sake, 
and  she  soon  learnt  to  prize  it  still  more 
for  the  sake  of  others. 

There  was  not  a  coast  in  England 
more  notorious  for  repeated  shipwrecks 
than  the  one  on  which  Mrs.  Beverley 
had  taken  up  her  abode  ;  and,  scarcely 
^lad  the  c(iuinoctial  gales  begun  to  blow, 
when  her  shrinking  sensibility,  and  her 
most  agonizing  associations  were  called 
forth  by  wrecks  of  a  very  affecting  na- 
ture, for  vessels  were  able  to  come  so 
near  the  shore  that  the  cries  of  the  crew 
for  succour  could  be  distinctly  heard, 
and  their  features  could  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished. 

Those  therefore  whom  fruitless  hu- 
manity led  as  anxious  spectators  to  the 
scene  of  misery  and  danger,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  additional  agony  of  form- 
ing an  acquaintance  with  the  features 
of  the  despairing  and  the  sinking  ;  and 
of  not  only  seeing  them,  in  torturing 


remembrance,  when  the  last  wave  had 
closed  over  their  heads,  but  also  of 
hearing  in  fancy,  or  during  the  stillness 
of  night,  their  dreadful  and  unavailing 
shrieks,  when  those  shrieks  had  long 
been  ended  by  the  powerful  grasp  of 
death.  To  any  one  their  remembered 
looks  and  remembered  sounds  would 
have  been  fraught  with  anguish,  but 
they  ursed  Mrs.  Beverley  to  a  feeling 
of  almost  frantic  misery  ;  for  such  (said 
she  to  herself)  were  probably  the  looks 
and  shrieks  of  my  dear  shipwrecked 
child  .'  But  this  increased  degree  of 
occasional  suffering,  to  which  her  new 
situation  exposed  her,  brought  its  own 
medicine  along  with  it ;  for  while  it 
made  her  live  over  again  the  scene  of 
her  son's  death,  and  of  recalling  at  the 
same  time  her  regret  that  his  friend  had 
not  been  able  to  revive  him,  her  be- 
nevolent heart  was  taught  by  the  re- 
newed consciousness  of  her  own  sor- 
rows to  feel  for  the  sorrow  of  other 
mothers,  and  not  only  to  feel  for  them, 
but  to  try  as  much  as  she  could  to  pre- 
vent their  recurrence  in  future. 

"  Had  my  son's  friend  possessed  (as 
he  said)  the  means  of  resuscitation 
known  and  followed  in  England,  he 
might  yet  have  lived  !"  she  exclaimed 
one  evening  after  her  suddenly  averted 
eye  had  unconsciously  rested  upon  a 
corpse  just  thrown  upon  the  shore  be- 
neath her. 

From  that  moment  Mrs.  Beverley 
never  rested  till  she  had  obtained  from 
the  Humane  Society  directions  liow  to 
proceed  in  endeavours  to  restore  drown- 
ed persons  to  life,  had  procured  every 
necessary  assistance,  and  had  a|)pro- 
priated  a  part  of  her  own  dwelling  to 
the  reception  of  all  bodies  that  should 
be  thrown  on  shore  from  wrecks  in  fu- 
ture. 

Never  was  house  better  situated  for 
the  purpose ;  as  it  stood  on  a  rock,  and 
was  the  nearest  building  to  the  spot 
where  vessels  were  usually  shipwreck- 
ed. 

The  first  time  that,  thro'  the  means 
which  she  had  caused  to  be  used,  she 
beheld  a  lellow  creature  restored  to  life, 
her  joy  and  thankfulness  were  great 
even  to  a  painful  excess,  but  not  long 
after,  her  benevolent  interference  re- 
ceived a  still  jrreater  reward. 
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One  of  the  persons  saved  from  ap- 
parent death  by  the  indefatigable  efforts 
which  she  obhged  her  agents  to  make, 
proved  to  be  the  son  of  a  sort  of  de- 
cayed gentleman,  well  known  both  to 
Dixon,  and  once  acquainted  with 
Charles  Beverley. 

This  man  frequently  visited  Dixon 
in  prison  ;  and,  being  with  him  the 
night  before  his  execution,  the  culprit 
shewed  him  a  paper  which  he  had 
drawn  up,  in  which  he  solemnly  de- 
clared the  innocence  of  Charles  Bever- 
ley, and  exculpated  him  from  any  Jmow- 
ledge,  suspicio7i  of,  or  participation  in 
the  crime  for  which  he  suffered.  "This 
paper,"  said  Dixon,  "I  mean  to  give  to 
the  sheriff,  that  poor  Beverley's  repu- 
tation may  be  cleared  from  all  stains." 
"  The  sheriff !  no,  no,  give  it  to  me," 
replied  Williams,  "I  will  take  care 
that  it  is  made  public  directly  !"  The 
unhappy  man  believed  him,  entrusted 
the  paper  to  his  care,  and  Charles  Bev- 
erley's name  remained  uncleared  ;  for 
Williams  was  the  father  of  Charles 
Beverley's  mistress  ;  and  having,  tho' 
very  unjustly,  attributed  his  daughter's 
original  fall  from  virtue  to  him,  he  felt 
towards  him  sensations  of  the  most  vin- 
dictive nature ;  and  now  it  was  in  his 
power  to  gratify  those  feelings. 

"  No,"  cried  he,  in  the  bitterness  of 
bis  soul,  when  he  left  the  prison,  and 
held  in  his  hand  the  affecting  document 
penned  by  a  repentant  sinner  in  the  ful- 
ness of  a  contrite  heart.  "  ISo  !  This 
paper  shall  never  meet  the  light.  As 
ray  poor  child's  honour  and  reputation 
were  destroyed  by  Charles  Beverley, 
his  reputation,  as  a  sort  of  retributive 
justice^  shall  remain  injured  for  ever  !" 

But  when  he  found  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  restored  son  that  he 
owed  his  life  to  the  benevolent  agency 
of  Beverley's  mother,  his  heart  was 
rising  with  compunction  ;  and  when 
his  erring  daughter,  who  died  soon  af- 
ter, declared  that  she  had  falsely  accu- 
sed Beverley  of  being  the  author  of  her 
dishonour,  he  would  instantly,  but  for 
the  dread  of  obloquy,  have  done  his 
memory  justice. 

To  this  overt  act  of  penitence  he 
was,  however,  very  soon  most  awfully 
obliged,  for  he  found  himself  on  his 
own  bed  of  death,  and    could   hesitate 


no  longer  to  make  Charles's  innocence 
as  public  as  possible  ;  accompanying 
his  declaration,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
clergyman  who  attended  him,by  a  con- 
fession of  his  motives  for  withholding 
the  paper,  and  his  sorrow  for  the  double 
injustice  which  he  had  done  Charles 
Beverley.  He  also  wrote  a  letter  to 
iVlrs.  Beverley  full  of  penitence,  of 
thanks,  and  blessings.  But  no  lan- 
guage can  do  justice  to  the  overpower- 
ing sensations  which  she  experienced, 
when  she  not  only  found  that  her  son's 
exculpation  was  published  all  over  En- 
gland, through  the  channel  of  the  pub- 
lic prints,  but  that  she  had  procured  it 
by  her  exertions  to  save  her  fellow- 
creatures,  and  had,  at  the  same  time, 
been  the  means  of  calling  a  sinner  to 
repentance,  "  Have  I  ever  suffered  ? 
And  have  I  ever  dared  to  murmur  ?" 
burst  from  her  quivering  lips  as  she 
raised  her  clasped  hands  and  tearful 
eyes  to  heaven,  yet  still  in  the  happy 
wakefulness  of  the  succeeding  night  she 
caught  herself  exclaiming,  "  but  now 
that  his  reputation  is  once  more  restor- 
ed, I  cannot  help  wishing  more  thaw 
ever  that  he  himself  were  alive  !  never- 
theless, God's  will  be  done !" 

But  the  comfort  which  attended  Mrs. 
Beverley's  first  acquaintance  with  her 
son's  restoration  to  unblemished  fame 
went  on  increasing,  for  she  could  now 
talk  of  him  again  ;  and  had  a  pride  in 
informing  those,  who  had  known  and 
loved  him  when  a  child,  that  she  could 
convince  them  from  authority  that  he 
had  never  deserved  the  imputations 
cast  on  him  ;  and  when  she  occasion- 
ally was  obliged  to  associate  with  the 
opulent  inhabitants  of  the  village  she 
felt  that  her  step  was  more  firm,  her 
eye  more  assured,  and  her  countenance 
more  unembarrassed  than  they  had 
been  ;  as  she  had  hitherto  felt  that 
perhaps  they  regarded  her  as  the  moth- 
er of  an  untried  felon  ! 

But  now  the  wound  that  had  so  long 
rankled  was  closed  ;  and  though  she 
had  always  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  attention  paid  her  by  all  descrip- 
tions of  people,  yet  she  was  not  deceiv- 
ed when  she  fancied  that  she  was  be- 
come a  greater  object  of  interest  than 
before  ;  for  there  was  a  degree  of  ro- 
mance attached  both  to  her  whole  his- 
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tory  and  to  her  active  benovolencc, 
which  could  not  fail,  especially  after 
this  last  incident,  to  make  her  more 
generally  an  object  of  attention  and 
regard. 

High  had  always  been  her  rank  in 
village  estimation.  The  squire's  wife 
Avas  known  by  the  name  of  the  smart 
notable  lady,  the  countess  who,  with 
her  lord,  inhabited    during  some   few 


from  the  duties  which  had  been  to  her 
a  remedy  and  a  blessing.  She,  there- 
fore, firmly  refused  all  the  invitations 
given,  and  busied  herself,  as  usual,  in 
the  offices  which  she  loved. 

The  winter,  the  only  winter  since 
she  had  lived  in  the  North,  had  passed 
away  guiltless  of  one  wreck,  and  Mrs. 
Beverley  felt  the  joy  of  a  benevolent 
heart  on  the  occasion :  when,  on  the 


months  of  the  year  a  castle  just  out  of  coming  of    the    March   Equinox,  the 

the  village,  was  distinguished  as  the  winds  became  more  than  usually  awful 

great  lady,  but  Mrs.  Beverly  was  al-  and  threatening,  and   "  Heaven  help 

ways  known  by  the  name  of  the  good  the  poor  souls  at  sea!"  became  once 

lady.      Enviable    distinction   !     Mrs.  more  the  phrase  in  the  mouth  of  every 


Beverley  had  it  not  in  her  power  to 
bestow  large  bounties  ;  but  her  visits, 
her  smiles,  her  looks,  her  offers  of  love 
to  the  poor  who  surrounded  her,  her 
sympathy  in  their  sufferings,  her  active 
but  chastened  resentment  of  their  in- 
juries, and  the  fearless  manner  in  which 


one.  Nor  was  it  long  before  a  vessel 
was  seen  dismasted,  and  hoisting  sig- 
nals of  distress,  and  caUing  forth  in 
Mrs.  Beverley's  sympathising  heart  the 
usual  train  of  suffering,  and  the  usual 
motives  to  benevolent  exertion.  But 
while  as  yet  the  fate  of  the  vessel  seem- 


on  principle  she  interfered  to  redress    ed   doubtful,  the  spectators  from  the 


their  wrongs,  together  with  her  gene- 
rous provision  for  the  necessitous, — all 
these  things  bound  the  neighbourhood 
so  closely  to  her  in  the    bonds  of  res- 
pect and  affection,  that  even  the  noble 
and  the  distinguished  when  the  chance 
of   life    brought    them,    especially  at 
church,  into  aught  of  intercourse  with 
this  retiring,  but    far  exalted  woman, 
beheld  her   with    reverential  esteem  ; 
and  when  they  saw  ^themselves  receiv- 
ed by  the  population  of  the  village  with 
low  obeisance,  and  distant  reverences, 
but  beheld  Mrs.  Beverley   surrounded 
by  eager  though  respectful  groups,  en- 
quiring after  her  health  with  kind  anx- 
iety,— while    blessings     involuntarily 
broke  loudly  from  their  lips,  they  felt, 
deeply  felt,  in  spite  of  the  illusions  of 
pride,  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of 
a  superior. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  Mrs.  Bever- 
ley's company  was  earnestly  requested 
at  the  first  houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 


rock  under  Mrs.  Beverley's  windows 
saw  a  man,  having  stripped  himself  of 
his  upper  garments,  plunge  headlong 
into  the  sea,  as  if  resolved  to  try  and 
swim  for  his  life.  "  Save  him  !  Assist 
him  !  O  thou  God  of  mercy  !"  cri- 
ed Mrs.  Beverley,  as  she  continued  to 
gaze  on  him,  even  in  spite  of  herself, 
while  he  manfully  struggled  with  the 
increasingly  tumultuous  waves ;  but 
vain  were  the  prayers  she  breathed. 
Ac  length  she  saw  the  unhappy  man's 
exertions  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  till 
at  length  he  sunk  beneath  the  waves, 
and  was  beheld  no  more. 

Mrs.  Beverley  for  a  moment  turned 
aside  and  wept  bitterly  !  for  so  dared, 
and  so  died  her  son  ;  but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment  that  she  could  be  absorb- 
ed in  selfish  sorrow.  The  next  she 
gave  to  her  usual  prompt  exertions. 
Immediately  she  sent  her  agents  down 
to  the  shore  to  watch  till  the  body 
should  be  cast  on  the  sands,  and,  in  a 


and  her  dwelling  became  an   object  of    much  less  time  than  she  could  have  im- 


curiosity,  especially  those  apartments 
consecrated  to  the  recovery  of  drown- 
ed persons.  But  it  was  not  in  associa- 
tion with  the  great  or  the  opulent  that 
Mrs.  Beverley  had  learnt  those  lessons 
which  enabled  her  to  rise  superior  to 
her  trials,  and  to  devote  herself  to  the 
service  of  others  ;  and  she  could  not 
be  easy  to  allow  herself  to  be  led  away 


agined,  it  was  so  cast,  and  as  usual  it 
was  brought  into  the  appropriated 
apartments  at  Mrs.  Beverley's. 

Long  and  fruitless  were  all  endeav- 
ours to  restore  the  unhappy  man  to 
life;  but  Mrs.  Beverley,  who  always, 
though  unseen,  presided  over  the  op- 
erations, and  stimulated  to  unabated 
exertions,  would  not  allow  the  task  to 
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be  given  up.  Continually  reminding 
her  agents  how  short  a  time  the  body 
had  been  in  the  water  ;  and  at  last,  in 
the  very  moment  of  despair,  signs  of 
returning  life  appeared,  and  another 
victim  was  saved  from  the  power  of 
impending  death  !  As  usual,  too,  4he 
recovered  person  was  carried  to  a  com- 
fortable bed,  and,  after  every  necessary 
process  had  been  gone  through,  he  was 
left  to  the  refreshment  of  repose  and 
sleep. 

Mrs.  Beverley  retired  to  rest  when 
she  was  assured  that  every  thing  had 
been  done  that  was  necessary,  but  to 
sleep  after  such  a  scene  as  she  had  wit- 
nessed, and  the  great  excitement  which 
she  had  undergone,  was  as  she  had  oft- 
en felt  before,  impossible ;  and  she 
soon  rose  again,  to  watch  from  her 
window  the  gradual  declension  of  the 
storm,  and  to  ascertain  the  now  ensur- 
ed safety  of  the  so  lately  endangered 
vessel. 

While  thus  employed  she  heard  a 
lovy  moaning  from  the  chamber  of  the 
recovered  stranger,  and,  fearing  that  he 
was  ill,  she  hastened  to  listen  at  his 
door  ;  but  she  soon  convinced  herself 
that  the  murmurs  which  she  heard 
were  only  the  murmurs  of  prayer,  in- 
termixed with  the  sobs  of  uncontrolla- 
ble emotion,  in  tones  familiar  to  her 
ear,  and  dear  to  her  heart.  But  while 
that  heart  beat  at  the  sound  with  vain 
and  overwhelming  recollections  the 
voice  gradually  sunk  into  silence,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  hard  and  low 
br-^athing  convinced  her  that  the  stran- 
ger slumbered  again. 

When  morning  was  quite  risen  she 
again  went  to  his  door,  but  all  was  still ; 
so  still,  that  her  fancy  took  the  alarm, 
and  she  feared  that  the  quick  and  loud 
breathing  which  she  had  before  heard 
was  the  harbinger  of  death,  and  that 
he  had  now  ceased  to  breathe.  She 
therefore  gently  opened  the  door,  hav- 
ing undrawn  the  window  curtains,  she 
approached  his  bed.  He  was  lying  on 
his  side,  with  his  face  half  concealed 
by  the  bed  clothes;  but  the  flush  on 
his  cheek,  the  red  on  his  lip,  and  the 
perceptible,  though  gentle  breathing 
Irom  the  latter,  soon  convinced  her 
that  he  was  living,  and  enjoying  the 
comfort  of  rofiesliing  sleep.      She  was 


then  going  to  quit  the  room,  when  she 
saw  that  a  small  picture  of  herself  had 
been  displaced  from  its  situation  before 
the  fire-place,  and  was  lying  on  the 
pillow  of  the  stranger.  1  cannot  pre- 
tend to  describe  the  bewildering  emo- 
tions which  now  came  over  the  brain 
of  Mrs.  Beverley.  The  tones  she  had 
heard,  the  sight  before  her  ;  but,  above 
all,  the  shape  of  the  hand  that  now  re- 
posed upon  the  counterpane  ;  and  she 
was  eagerly  leaning  over  him  to  catch, 
if  she  could,  a  more  sutlicient  view  of 
his  face,  when  he  turned  his  head  en- 
tirely round,  and  the  now  widening  and 
and  now  fast  closing  eyes  of  the  aston- 
ished mother,  gazed  upon  her  son,  her 
Charles  !  so  long  lost,  so  long  lamen- 
ted !  It  was  he  !  The  mother's  eyes 
might  be  deceived,  but  the  mother's 
ears  and  heart  could  not  be  so, — when 
he  suddenly  unclosed  his  eyes,  and 
"  Mother  I  Dearest  mother  !"  burst 
from  his  quivering  lips,  as  his  arras 
opened  to  receive  her  fainting  form  ! 
But  she  soon  revived  again,  to  wonder, 
to  weep  the  tenderest  tears  of  joy, — to 
thanksgive,  to  ask  questions  to  which 
she  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  and 
then  to  exclaim  in  the  language  of  the 
Patriarch,  "  Now  let  me  die  since  I 
have  seen  thy  face,  because  thou  art 
yet  alive." 

The  rest  of  my  story  is  soon  told. 
When  Charles  Beverley  saw  the  cer- 
tain danger  of  the  ship  in  which  he  sail- 
ed, he  pushed  off  to  sea  a  sort  of  raft 
which  they  had  on  board,  on  which  no 
one  else  was  willing  to  venture,  since 
despair  had  as  yet  reached  its  climax 
with  him  only,  and  on  this  frail  support 
he  ventured  alone  on  the  raging  ocean 
beneath  him. 

To  those  who  remained  behind  he 
must  no  doubt  have  appeared  to  perish 
in  the  waves,  as  long  before  he  reached 
the  land  he  had  been  forced  to  abandon 
the  raft  and  trust  to  his  own  swimming, 
but  he  landed  at  length  in  safety  on  the 
Norwegian  coast,at  some  distance  from 
the  port  for  which  he  had  been  bound. 
When  he  had  recovered  the  excessive 
exhaustion  consequent  on  his  exertions, 
he  saw  from  a  rock,  to  which  his  anx- 
ious and  impatient  feelings  enabled  him 
to  ascend,  though  with  great  difficulty, 
that  the  vessel  which   he  had  so  provi- 
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dontially  loft  was  only  just  visible  a- 
bove  water,  and  lie  concluded  that  all 
the  crew  perished  with  ber.  He  also 
concluded  that  he  should  be  supposed 
to  have  died  with  them,  '•  and  why 
should  I  not  allow  the  error  to  contin- 
ue," said  he ;  "  as  1  lied  from  my  trial 
my  reputation  is  for  ever  gone  !  and 
lite  without  reputation  is  not  worth 
having  v'  but  then  he  recollected  how 
his  poor  mother  would  mourn  for  his 
loss  ;  the  ne^t  moment,  however,  he 
reflected  th^  as  his  immoralities  would 
no  doubt  be  made  known  to  her  after 
his  departure,  that  she  would  be  so 
v%'eaned  from  him  by  the  disclosure  that 
siie  would  soon  be  resigned  to  his  loss. 
But  little  did  Charles  Beverley  know 
the  heart  of  a  mother  !  Little  did  he 
know  how  the  maternal  heart  yearns  to 
forjive  the  errors  of  the  most  offending 
child  !  As  little  did  he  reflect  that  his 
tender  and  pious  parent  would  feel  the 
bitterness  of  his  supposed  loss  increa- 
sed by  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
been  suddenly  snatched  away  from  the 
midst  of  unrepented  sins.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  let  himself  be  suppo- 
sed dead,  at  least  for  the  present  to 
change  his  name,  and  endeavour  in 
another  country  to  redeem  the  time 
which  he  had  so  shamefully  mispent  in 
his  own.  But  before  he  tried  to  put 
liis  plans  in  execution  he  repaired  in 
disguise  to  Elsineur,  and  there  he 
learnt  that  the  body  of  a  Mr.  Charles 
Beverley  had  been  recognised  by  a 
]Mr.  VVatzberg,  and  buried.  This  cir- 
cumstance confirmed  him  in  his  resolu- 
tion, and  though  he  considered  at  fu'st 
who  could  have  been  taken  for  him, 
he  at  length  remembered  that  there  was 
a  young  man  on  board  who  was  thought 
greatly  to  resemble  him. 

He  now  contrived  to  make  his  way 
to  Russia,  and  thence  to  India,  where 
fortune  smiled  on  his  industry,  his  self- 
denial,  and  his  exemplary  conduct  : 
but  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  having  felt 
his  heart  yearn  towards  his  mother  and 
his  country,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
England,  and  discover  himself  to  the 
former,  even  if  he  remained  unknown 
to  any  one  else.  At  the  Cape  he  saw 
an  English  magazine,  in  which  he  read 
with  overpowering  delight    and  thank- 


fulness that  his  reputation  was  cleared, 
that  he  might  resume  his  own  name, 
and  enjoy  his  opulence,  if  his  mother 
yet  lived,  without  a  single  drawback. 
i\or,  when  he  read  what  were  the  mo- 
tives of  Williams  for  so  long  withhold- 
ing the  proofs  of  his  innocence,  could 
he  forbear  to  own  that  he  was  justly 
punished  for  the  profligate  conduct  of 
which  he  was  really  guilty,  by  its  being 
made  the  means  of  exposing  him  to  the 
accusation  of  greater  guilt  of  which  he 
was  entirely  innocent.  But  when  he 
was  off  the  well-remembered  coast,  and 
in  sight  also  of  a  well-remembered 
house,  he  saw  himself  in  danger  of  a 
second  shipwreck.  Instantly  urged 
perhaps  by  the  recollection  of  past  suc- 
cess, and  relying  on  his  knowledge  of 
the  shore,  and  his  skill  in  swimming, 
he  dared  to  trust  himself  once  more  to 
the  waves.  The  result  I  need  not  re- 
late, but  when  on  waking  he  saw  oppo- 
site to  his  bed  a  picture  of  his  mother, 
he  started  up,  overcome  with  aft'ection- 
ate  alarm,  for  he  feared  that  she  was 
dead,  and  had  bequeathed  her  picture 
to  the  owner  of  the  house  ;  and  he  was 
eagerly  rising  to  gain,  if  possible,  some 
intelligence  concerning  Mrs.  Beverley, 
when  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he 
feared  to  end  his  painful  suspense  by  a 
certainty  still  more  painful  :  besides, 
he  did  not  like  to  add  to  the  trouble  he 
had  already  given  to  the  family  by  dis- 
turbing them  so  early,  he  therefore  laid 
down  again,  after  loud  and  repeated 
prayers  for  resignation,  and  at  length 
his  harassed  and  exhausted  spirits  sunk 
again  into  complete  forgetfulness. 

But  till  this  last  happy  waking  he 
knew  not  all  his  cause  for  thankfulness 
and  joy,  for  then  he  not  only  woke  to 
clasp  his  beloved  mother  to  his  heart, 
but  to  find  that,  in  return  for  her  en- 
deavours to  save  the  children  of  others, 
it  had  been  given  to  her  to  recover  and 
to  save  her  own  offspring. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  added. 
Taught  and  improved  by  sufloring, 
Charles  Beverley  became  the  pride  and 
comfort  of  his  mother's  declining  years, 
and  his  children  have  pleasure  in  rela- 
ting to  their  children  the  story  of 
Grandmamma  and  the   Siiipwreck. 

April,  1823. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PLAGUE  IN  LONDON  IN  THE  YEAR  1665. 
(Sel.  Mag.  May  1823.) 


\  MIDST  the  appalling  instruments 
-^^  of  God's  vengeance  to  an  erring 
world,  we  may  surely  consider  the 
plague  as  one  of  the  most  awful  and 
afflictive.  Yet  accustomed  as  we  are 
to  hear  continually  of  its  existing  in 
distant  countries,  and  having  been  so 
long  mercifully  preserved  from  it  in 
our  favoured  island,  we  are  in  danger, 
perhaps,  of  losing  sight  of  the  blessing 
fioni  the  very  ignorance  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evil.  Yet  two  centuries 
have  not  elapsed  since  England  was 
herself  visited,  and  in  part  desolated, 
by  this  dreadful  scourge — a  scourge 
which  presented  scenes  of  woe  scarce- 
ly less  melancholy  or  less  numerous 
than  those  which  the  pen  of  Thucy- 
dides  has  described  with  a  nervous  pa- 
thos which  has  thrilled  through  the 
hearts  of  his  readers  for  so  many  suc- 
ceeding ages.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
no  eye-witness,  approaching  in  the 
least  degree  to  his  eminence  of  talent, 
has  left  us  a  succinct  account  of  a  scene, 
which  having  passed  amidst  our  ances- 
tors, and  in  the  bosom  of  our  beloved 
country,  would  have  "given  to  its  de- 
tails a  tenfold  interest  to  an  English 
reader.  But  as  we  do  not  possess  so 
valuable  a  document,  it  seems  desirable 
to  collect  the  scattered  details,  and  thus 
to  present  a  more  striking  picture  of 
this  great  calamity. 

It  may  perhaps  render  the  account 
more  intelligible,  by  beginning  with  a 
short  description  of  this  fatal  disease 
itself.  Dr.  Hodges's  account  of  it  is 
as  follows.  Most  persons  first  per- 
ceived its  approach  by  a  creeping  chil- 
liness gradually  spreading  itself  over 
the  body,  which  produced  a  shivering 
not  unlike  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague,  suc- 
ceeded by  convulsive  motions  of  the 
limbs  and  frame.  Soon  after  this  feel- 
ing of  horror  and  shaking  there  follow- 
ed a  nauseous  and  strong  inclination  to 
vomit,  with  a  great  oppression  and 
seeming  fulness  of  the  stomach  :  a  vi- 
olent and  intolerable  headache  next 
succeeded,  whicli  was  attended  with 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  so  violeiit  as 


to  be  heard  even  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. In  some  instances  perspiration 
ensued,  which  would  break  out  in  such 
profusion  as  if  the  whole  constitution 
were  dissolved.  These  sweats  were 
sometimes  of  a  citron  colour,  sometimes 
black,  fetid,  and  often  like  blood  ; 
sometimes  they  were  cold,  while  thu 
heat  raged  inwardly,  and  excited  an 
unquenchable  drought.  But  the  most 
constant  signs  of  the  pestilence  were 
the  tokens  (or  spots  usually  first  ap- 
pearing on  the  breast)  which  proceed- 
ed from  the  putrefaction  of  the  blood, 
and  the  mortification  of  the  part, 
which,  when  real,  i.  e.  when  the  spot 
and  the  part  around  had  lost  its  feeling, 
were  the  certain  forerunners  of  death. 
In  some  cases  these  fatal  tokens  only 
appeared  a  few  hours  previous  to  dis- 
solution, in  others  even  four  days  be- 
fore, remaining  all  that  time  terrible 
admonitions  to  the  sick  and  their  at- 
tendants. 

England  seems  to  have  received  the 
infection  in  this  visitation  from  Hol- 
land. In  the  September  of  1664  the 
first  reports  of  its  having  reached  Eng- 
land began  to  be  circulated  :  but,  as 
De  Foe  with  his  characteristic  acute 
simplicity  remarks,  there  being  no  such 
things  as  printed  newspapers  in  those 
days  to  spread  rumours  and  reports  of 
things,  and  to  improve  them  by  the  in- 
vention of  men,  these  rumours  did  not 
spread  instantly  over  the  whole  nation, 
as  they  now  do.  Government  were, 
however,  watchful  ;  but  as  they  kept 
their  councils  private,  the  alarm  soon 
subsided.  Two  Frenchmen  died  of 
the  disorder,  in  Long-acre,  at  (he  end 
of  November  ;  and  the  fact  being  in- 
dubitable, it  was  entered  in  the  weeklv 
bills  of  mortality — "  Two  died  of  the 
plague. — One  parish  infected."  This 
renewed  the  public  apprehension, 
which  .was  the  more  increased  bv 
another  person  dying  in  the  same  house 
two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  of  the 
disease.  For  the  next  six  weeks  no 
fresh  alarm  ensued  ;  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  following  February  anodier  died, 
not  in  the  same  house,  but  in  the  sanu; 
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parish  and  manner.  From  this  time 
tlie  bills  of  m>irtality  began  to  increase 
iVoni  their  usual  amount  of  about  2  10 
per  week  to  nearly  300,  and  continued, 
upon  the  whole,  to  fluctuate,  though 
they  gradually  increased  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles,  where,  in  the  middle  of 
June,  they  began  to  bur}'  120  weekly, 
6S  of  which  were  allowed  to  be  cases 
of  the  plague,  but  100  were  supposed 
to  be  nearer  the  truth.  While  we  may 
admire  the  wisdom  of  Government  in 
endeavouring  to  prevent  an  undue  or 
premature  alaim  among  the  people,  we 
cannot  see  equal  reason  to  admire  the 
vigilance  or  vigour  of  theii'  measures 
consequent  upon  this  knowledge,  and 
which  indeed  would  have  been  the  on- 
ly proper  justification  of  their  secrecy. 
For  it  seems  cruel  to  have  concealed  a 
danger  which  private  exertion  might  at 
least  individually  have  prevented,  un- 
less a  wider  field  of  general  precaution 
and  of  public  safety  might  be  expected 
as  the  result  of  the  concealment. 

The  cold  of  the  winter  appears  to 
have  checked  its  progress  for  a  time. 
But  the  succeeding  summer  was  le- 
raarkably  still  and  warm,  so  that  the 
weather  was  sometimes  sufibcating  even 
to  those  in  perfect  health  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  hot  and  sultry  state 
of  the  atmosphere  considerably  in- 
creased the  violence  and  progress  of 
the  disease.  We  have  already  seen 
its  ravages  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles 
in  the  month  of  June.  It  now  began 
to  extend  to  other  situations,  and  the 
bills  of  mortality  to  increase.  The 
first  week  in  July  the  deaths  were  470, 
— in  the  last  they  amounted  to  2010. 
In  the  first  week  of  August  thej'  arose 
to  3817,  and  in  the  last  to  ()102.  ISor 
did  this  dreadful  mortality  reach  its 
iieight  till  the  third  week  in  September, 
when  the  deaths  amounted  to  7l65. 
Thib  was  the  greatest  bill ;  from  that 
time  it  began  to  decrease — vast  num- 
bers still  sickened  with  the  disease,  but 
tlie  deaths  were  fewer,  and  the  bills  of 
mortality  decreased  to  5538,  the  follow- 
ing week  to  4929,  then  to  4127,  next 
to  2065,  afterwards  to  1421,  and  at 
length  to  1031. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  pesti- 
lence a  few  liere  and  there  were  seized 
without  any  certain  proof  of  their  hav- 


ing infected  each  other :  but  in  a  short 
time  the  houses  began  to  be  shut  up 
with  a  design  of  preventing  the  infec- 
tion from  spreading.  These  suspect- 
ed places  were  marked  with  a  red  cross 
of  a  foot  long  in  the  middle  of  the 
door,  and  usually  with  these  words 
painted  over  the  cross,  "  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us.'*'  Two  watchmen 
were  appointed  to  the  frontand  back  of 
these  houses,  who  forbade  all  ingress 
and  regress,  thus  leaving  the  wild  pes- 
tilence to  do  its  worst  within  a  limited 
space,  and  as  it  were  feeding  it  with  a 
small  prey  to  induce  it  to  abstain  from 
a  greater.  Most  of  the  regulations 
adopted  on  this  occasion  appear  to 
have  been  dictated  by  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience ;  but  this  was  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  that  could  have  been 
committed:  for  it  can  easily  be  con- 
ceived that  few  families  would  willing- 
ly consent  to  be  thus  sacrificed  for  the 
public  good,  and  would  consequently 
use  every  means  to  conceal  their  real 
situation  as  regarded  the  infection.  A 
whole  house  by  this  regulation  would 
be  often  doomed  to  destruction  by  the 
illness  of  a  servant  or  a  lodger,  whom 
they  would  otherwise  have  removed  to 
a  pest-house.  Families  in  despair 
would  often  break  out,  overpower  the 
watchmen,  and  escape  in  every  direc- 
tion. Every  artifice  was  used  to  delude 
the  watchmen ;  and  bribery  would  of 
course  often  succeed.  A  temporary 
confinement  only  increased  the  number 
of  the  infected,  and  their  consequent 
escape  dispersed  unhealthy  fugitives, 
who  communicated  their  malady  wher- 
ever they  took  refuge. 

A  house  thus  shut  up  had  been  guar- 
ded two  nights  and  one  day,  and  all 
this  time  no  noise  had  been  heard  or 
light  seen  in  it ;  nothing  had  been  asked 
for,  and  the  watchmen  sent  on  no  er- 
rands, which  was  one  of  their  chief  em- 
ployments. From  the  time  that  they 
liad  heard  a  great  cry  and  screaming  in 
the  house  all  had  been  silent  and  still  : 
and  this  distress,  it  was  supposed,  had 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  family  at  that  lime;  for  the 
night  before,  the  dead-cart,  as  it  was 
called,  had  been  stopped  there,  and  a 
servant  maid  had  thrown  into  it  a  corpse 
wrapped  up  in  a  green  rug.    The  mag- 
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istrates,  on  being  informed  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, ordered  the  house  to  be 
broken  open,  when  nothing  was  found 
there   but  the    putrefying  body  of  a 
young  woman,  lying  upon  the  floor, 
with  no  clothes  on  but  her  shift.     She 
was  the  sister  of  the  mistress  of  the 
family,  who,   with  her  husband,  chil- 
dren, and  servants,  had  all   made  their 
escape,  leaving    the   poor  sufferer  to 
perish  alone,  and  whose  screams  and 
cries  on  this  sad  desertion   had  doubt- 
less been  the  last  sounds  that  had  been 
heard    from    this    abode    of   misery. 
Similar  scenes    must    have     taken 
place    in    many    of    the    unfortunate 
nouses  thus  marked  with  the   cross  of 
destruction.     And  a  more  inexpedient 
•measure  could  hardly  have  been  adop- 
ted ;  for  either  the  sick,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, must  have  been  abandoned,  or 
the  inmates   must   have  awaited  their 
fate  one  after  the  other  with  the  same 
feelings   of  despair   which    Dante  has 
described  in   Count   Ugoline  and   his 
sons,  when  confined  together  and  left  to 
starve. 

The  orders  respecting  the  burial  of 
the  dead  wore  an  appearance  of  the 
same  harshness,  but  were  perfectly  irre- 
proachable, because  necessity  required 
this  sacrifice  of  feeling.  In  times  of 
calamity,  indeed,  like  these,  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  the  human  heart  are  lost 
in  the  overpowering  anxiety  for  per- 
sonal security  ;  and  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  deaths,  and  to  the  dread  of  infec- 
tion, it  soon  became  not  only  injurious 
to  bury  in  the  usual  manner,  but  utter- 
ly impracticable.  Every  night,  there- 
fore, and  again  in  the  morning  before 
sun-rise,  the  dead-carts  went  their  ap- 
pointed rounds.  Their  approach  was 
announced  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and 
the  families  were  required  to  bring  out 
their  dead  and  fling  them  into  the  carts, 
from  whence  they  were  conveyed  to 
large  and  deep  pits,  dug  on  purpose, 
into  which  this  melancholy  load  was 
cast  hke  one  of  dust  or  brick.  No  ser- 
vice was  performed,  no  bell  tolled,  and 
no  friend  or  spectator  suffered  to  attend. 
The  mortality  in  "some  streets  and 
comts  was  so  universal,  that  none  sur- 
vived even  to  perform  this  last  degrad- 
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ing  service  to  the  deceased  ;  and  the 
drivers  of  the  carts  were  led  to  infer 
the  real  state  of  the  case  by  the  absence 
of  the  usual  tribute  of  a  corpse  as  they 
passed  the  infected  doors. 

Long  before  the  disease  had  arrived 
at  this  height,  all    who   possessed   the 
power  fled  iVom  this  scene  of  danger. 
An  animated  description  of  the  bustle 
of  this  removal  is  given  by  I)e  Fot :,  as 
if   drawn   by   an    eye-witness.      The 
richer  sort  of  people,  he   tells  us.  espe- 
cially tlie  nobility  and  gentry  from  the 
west  part  of  the  city,  thronged    out   of 
town  with    their  families  and  servants. 
Nothing  was   to  be   seen  but  waggons 
and  carts,  with  goods,  wv->nien;  servants, 
children,  &c.  coaches  filled  with  peopSa 
of  the  higher  orders  with  horsemen  at- 
tending them,  and   all  hurrying  away  : 
then  empty  carts  and  waggons  appear- 
ed,  and  spare    horses    with    servants, 
who,  it  was  aj>parent,  were    returning, 
as  sent  from  the  country  to  fetch  more 
people  ;  besides  innumerable   men   on 
horseback,  some  alone,  othprs  with  ser- 
vants, generally   speaking,  all  loaded 
with  baggage,  and  prepared  for  travel' 
ling.        This   consternation   for    some 
weeks   was  such,  that  there   was  no 
getting  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  door  with- 
out  the   greatest   difficulty,  in   conse- 
quence of  the   pressing  and   crowding 
to  get  passes  and  certificates  of  health, 
for  without  these   there   was  no   being 
permitted  to    pass  through   the   towns 
upon  the  road  or  to  lodge  in  any  inn. 

Nor  was  security  sought  for  only  by 
escaping  into  the  country.  Multitudes 
obtained  it,  and  more  effectually,  by 
going  into  vessels  and  ships  of  every 
kind,  for  the  plasfue  had  reached  many 
of  the  towns  and  villages.  As  its  vio- 
lence increased,  the  ships  which  had 
families  on  board  removed  further  off ; 
some  went  quite  out  to  sea,  and  then 
put  into  such  roads  and  harbours  as 
they  could  reach. 

This  bustle  continued  for  some 
weeks,  but  principally  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  at  which 
time  many  parishes  remained  wholly 
uninfected.  But  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  then  proceeded  with  such  rapid 
strides,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
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that  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  would 
be  visited  in  turn.  The  passengers 
besian  to  walk  cautiously  in  the  middle 
o{  the  streets,  to  avoid  each  other,  and 
only  to  look  mournfully  and  suspi- 
ciously even  on  their  acquaintances  or 
friends.  The  shops  were  shut,  all 
trade  was  suspended,  many  manufac- 
turers and  servants  discharged,  and  left 
to  perish  by  want  or  disease.  The 
court  removed  to  Oxford.  The  courts 
and  inns  of  justice  were  all  closed. 
All  egress  out  of  London  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  fears  of  the  country,  who 
would  sufler  no  one  from  thence « to 
come  near  them  ;  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  summer  London  was  like  a  be- 
sieged town.  Sorrow  and  sadness  sat 
upon  every  face,  and  the  city  might 
well  be  said  to  be  all  in  tears.  Nobody, 
indeed,  put  on  black,  even  for  their 
nearest  friends  :  but  the  voice  of  mourn- 
ing was  heard  in  the  streets ;  the 
shrieks  of  women  and  children  over 
the  dying  and  the  dead  were  continual- 
ly sounding,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  these  horrors  ;  lor  after 
a  time  the  heart  became  hardened,  and 
death  was  so  constantly  present  that 
few  concerned  themselves  for  the  loss 
of  their  friends,  expecting  that  they 
should  be  summoned  the  next  hour,and 
thus  yielded  to  an  apathy  of  despair 
which  was  more  chilling  and  appalling 
than  the  wildest  lamentations  of  woe. 
The  most  harmless  gratifications  lost 
their  innocency.  Flowers  were  view- 
ed with  terror,  and  vi'ere  purchased  by 
none,  lest  with  the  scent  of  the  rose  or 
a  pink  there  should  also  be  conveyed 
the  contagion  of  the  plague.  Rue  and 
wormwood  were  carried  in  the  hand, 
myrrh  or  some  bitter  in  the  mouth  ; 
few  going  out  without  taking  with  them 
something  which  they  considt^red  as  an 
antidote.  Wherever  the  fatal  sign  of 
the  red  cross  appeared,  and  the  watch- 
men guarding  with  halberds  in  their 
hands,  there  they  passed  with  the  ut- 
most trepidation  and  haste. 

The  author  of  a  little  book  printed 
in  1 6r)7,  and  called  "God's  Terrible 
Voice  in  the  City,"  thus  speaks  of  what 
he  himself  saw,  and  from  this  date  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  month  of 
August : — "  Now  the  shutting  up  of 
visited  houses  is  at  an  end,  and  most  of 


the  well  are  mingled  among  the  sick^ 
'  Inch  otherwise  would  have  got  no 
help.  In  some  places  where  the  peo- 
ple did  generally  stay,  not  one  house  in 
a  hundred  is  uninfected ;  in  many  houses 
halfthe  family  is  swept  away,  in  some 
the  whole;  few  escape  with  the  death 
of  only  one  or  two.  We  could  not  go 
forth  but  we  met  many  coffins,  and 
many  with  sores  and  limping  in  the 
streets.  Among  other  sad  spectacles 
methoughttwo  were  very  affecting:  one 
of  a  woman  coming  alone  and  weeping 
by  my  door,  with  a  little  coffin  under 
her  arm,  carrying  it  to  the  new  church- 
yard. I  did  judge  that  it  was  the  mo- 
ther of  the  child,  and  that  all  the  family 
besides  were  dead,  and  she  was  forced 
to  coffin  up  and  bury  with  her  own 
hands  this  her  last  child.  Another 
was  of  a  man  at  the  corner  of  the  artil- 
lery wall,  that,  as  I  judge,  through  the 
dizziness  of  the  disease,  which  had  sei- 
zed him  there,  had  dashed  his  face 
against  the  wall,  and  when  I  came  by 
he  lay  hanging  with  his  bloody  face 
over  the  rails,  and  bleeding  upon  the 
ground  ;  and  as  I  came  back  he  was  re- 
moved under  a  tree  in  IVIoorfields,  and 
lay  upon  his  back.  I  went,  and  spake 
to  him  ;  he  could  make  me  no  answer, 
but  rattled  in  the  throat,  and,  as  1  was 
informed,  within  half  an  hour  died  in 
the  place.  It  would  be  endless  to  speak 
of  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  of 
some  in  this  phrcnsy,  rising  out  of  their 
beds  and  leaping  about  their  rooms ; 
others  crying  and  roaring  at  their  win- 
dows ;  some  coming  forth  almost  na- 
ked into  the  streets  to  precipitate  them- 
selves into  the  first  water  they  could 
find.  The  deliriuni  would  often  as- 
sume another  shape,  and  the  poor  crea- 
tures would  run  about  the  streets  danc- 
ing and  singing,  and  making  all  kinds 
of  extravagant  gestures,  refusing  to  pay 
any  attention  to  their  friends  who  fol- 
lowed entreating  them  to  return." 

Dr.  Hodges,  a  physician  who  re- 
mained in  London  during  the  whole 
time,  gives  a  similar  account  with  our 
pious  author  just  quoted,  but  in  a  still 
more  animated  manner  — '"  In  the 
months  of  August  and  September  the 
contajrion  changed  its  former  slow  and 
languid  pace,  and  having  as  it  were 
got  master  of  all,  made  a  most  terrible 
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slaughter.  The  whole  British  nation 
wept  for  the  miseries  of  her  metropolis. 
In  some  houses  carcases  la^'  waiting 
for  burial,  and  in  others,  persons  in 
their  last  agonies  :  in  one  room  might 
be  heard  dying  groans,  in  another  the 
ravings  of  deliridm.  and  not  far  off,  re- 
lations and  friends  bewailing  both  their 
loss  and  the  dismal  prospect  of  their 
own  sudden  departure ;  death  was  the 
sure  midwife  to  all  children,  and  infants 
passed  immediately  from  the  womb  to 
the  grave.  Some  of  the  infected  run 
about  staggering  like  drunken  men,  and 
fall  and  expire  in  the  streets  ;  while 
others  lie  half  dead  and  composed,  but 
never  to  be  waked  but  by  the  last  trum- 
}Det  f  some  lie  vomiting  as  if  they  had 
drank  poison,  and  others  fall  dead  in 
the  market  while  they  are  buying  nec- 
essaries for  the  support  of  life." 

Indeed,  terrible  as  were  the  excerba- 
tions  of  the  disease,  its  unseen  but  dead- 
ly approach,  in  many  instances,  scarce- 
ly fill  the  mind  with  less  awe.  Dr.  H. 
mentions  having  been  called  in  to  a  girl 
who  appeared  so  slightly  indisposed 
that  he  almost  suspected  her  of  coun- 
terfeiting sickness,  till,  upon  examining 
her  breast,  he  found  the  certain  charac- 
ters of  death  imprinted  in  many  places. 
The  following  night  she  died,  with  no 
increased  appearance  of  illness.  And 
he  gives  another  instance  in  an  old  wo- 
man of  sixty,  whom  he  saw  eat  a  very 
hearty  dinner,  and  she  affirmed  to  him 
she  was  never  better  in  her  life  ;  but 
her  pulse  intermitted,  and  the  tokens 
upon  her  breast  proved  too  true  a  prog- 
nostic that  she  would  by  that  evening 
be  in  another  world. 

In  the  state  of  alarm  which  must 
have  seized  upon  the  minds  of  men  of 
every  disposition,  of  intellectual,  moral 
and  religious  cultivation,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  superstitbn  should  have 
her  more  than  ordinary  influence. 
Amulets,  charms,  and  mystical  signs, 
were  in  the  greatest  request ;  and  the 
brazen  head  of  Friar  Bacon,  which 
was  the  well-known  sign  of  the  fortune- 
teller, was  mounted  in  every  street. 
Many  books  and  pamphlets  also  were 
published  tending  to  increase  the  alarm, 
as  they  foretold,  cither  directly  or  co- 
vertly, the  entire  ruin  of  the  city. 
Some  were  so  wild  as  to  run  about  the 


streets  uttering  their  predictions.  One 
in  particular,  who  imitated  Jonah,  cry- 
ing out  "  Yet  a  iew  days,  and  London 
shall  be  destroyed  !  "  Another  ran 
about  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
pair  of  drawers,  crying,  day  and  night, 
"  Oh  the  great  and  the  dreadful  God  !  •' 
— He  said  no  more,  but  repeated  these 
words  continually,  with  a  voice  full  of 
horror,  and  a  swift  pace  ;  nor  was  he 
ever  remarked  to  stop,  or  res'.,  or  take 
any  sustenance  ;  nor  would  he  answer 
any  one,  or  ever  be  diverted  by  any 
means  from  uttering  his  dismal  cries. 
Nor  did  quacks  and  mountebanks  less 
abound  than  prophets  and  astrologers 
— every  wall  was  covered  with  adver- 
tisements offering  under  every  title  of 
infallible,  never-failing,  sovereign^ 
incomparable,  universal,  royal  reme- 
dies and  antidotes  against  the  disease. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  churches 
were  thronged — the  author  of  '•  God's 
Terrible  Voice,"  before  quoted,  thus 
describes  this  awakening  among  the 
people.  '^Now  there  is  such  a  vast 
concourse  in  the  churches,  that  the 
ministers  cannot  come  near  the  pulpit 
for  the  press,  but  are  forced  to  climb 
over  the  pews.  And  such  a  face  is  now 
seen  in  the  assemblies,  as  seldom  was 
seen  before  in  London ;  such  eager 
looks,  such  open  ears,  such  greedy  at- 
tention, as  if  every  word  would  be  eat- 
en which  dropped  from  the  mouths  of 
the  ministers." 

But  as  many  of  the  clergy  had  fled 
into  the  country  for  refuge,  whoever 
was  disposed  occupied  the  vacant  pul- 
pits, and  preached  to  the  people.  Min- 
isters of  all  sects  ofliciated  promiscu- 
ously in  every  place  of  worship ;  and 
whoever  might  be  the  preacher,  he  nev- 
er wanted  an  audience  :  the  awfulness 
of  the  times,  disposing  multitudes  to 
seek  refuge  in  religion,  who  had  never 
before  had  any  concern  for  their  salva- 
tion. And  surely  we  may  indulge  the 
thought,  that  amidst  a  season  of  such 
temporal  destruction,  God  might  make 
it  one  of  peculiar  spirited  mercy  ;  and 
the  very  apparent  ruin,  by  his  grace, 
be  the  instrument  of  bringing  thousands 
to  heaven. 

The  churches  during  the  day  were 
always  open,  and  it  was  a  common 
circumstance  for  one  preacher  to  resign 
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liis  place  fo  another  wlio  preached  per-  by  the  pressure  of  want  brought  upon 

haps  qiiile  a   dissimilar  doctrine.     In  such  numbers  by  the  stagnation  of  trade, 

the  earlier  period  of  the  pestilence,  the  and  so  many  servants  and   others  who 

churches  were  but  thinly  attended  ;  for  were  directly  thrown  out   of  employ. 

Ironi  the  circumstance  of  the  disorder  The  sums  collected   on   this  occasion 

often  being    communicated    when  no  seem  almost  incredible :  they   are  said 

appearance   of  illness  was  manifested,  to   have  amounted  to  i^lOO,000  per 

every  one  was  afraid  of  his  neighbour,  week.     The  king  is  reported  to  have 

But   this  caution  gradually  subsided:  given  ,£1, 000  weekly,  and  the  parish 

tlie  eflects  of  limited  calamity  and  deep  of  Cripplegate  alone  o£:i7,000.     Nor 

despair  at  length  rendered  the  minds  of  ought  we  to  omit  recording  the  noble 

many   callous  to   fear ;    they  became  conduct  of  the  Lord  Mayor.     No  per- 

careless  and  bold,  were  no  more  shy  of  sonal  condition  could  induce  him  to  quit 

one  another,   nor   kept   at   home,  but  his  post.     He  expended  the   whole   of 

went  every   where,  and  beginning  to  his  noble  fortune  in  relieving  the  dis- 

converse,  would  say  to  each  other,   "  I  tressed,  particularly  in  affording  assist- 


d;i  not  ask  how  you  are,  or  Say  how  I 
am,  it  is  certain  we  shall  all  go,  so  'tis 
no  matter  who  is  sick  or  who  is  sound." 


ance  to  the  multitude  of  discharged  ser- 
vants. But  his  reward  was  not  here  : 
he  was  summoned  by  the  fatal  disMse, 


— and  in  this  desperation  they  would  towards  its  decline,  to  give  an  account 
go  into  any  place  or  company.  At  of  that  stewardship  he  was  so  nobly 
length,  therefore,  the  churches  were  fulfdling  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-crea- 
thronged  ;  they  considered  no  more  tures.  But  he  has  left  a  character  dear 
whom  they  sat  near,  nor  in  what  condi-  to  every  benevolent  heart,  and  a  bright 
tion  others  appeared  to  be  in,  or  what  example,  like  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
offensive  smells  they  perceived  ;  but  be-  Marseilles  in  a  similar  infliction  of 
lieving  themselves  certain  of  death.  Providence,  to  every  person  high  in 
they  crowded  together  as  persons  whose  rank  and  office,  in  seasons  of  great  and 
lives  were  in  their  estimation  of  no  con-  public  calamity.  By  the  vigilance  of 
sef|i7rnce  compared  with  the  object  the  magistrates  provisions  also  were 
which  brought  them  to  the  house  of  kept  very  cheap ;  and  all  riots  and  tu- 
"^    "  mults  were  on  that  account  prevented. 

The  disease  subsided  about  the  same 
time  of  year  when  its  first  appearance 
had  been  remarked  the  preceding  au- 
tumn. In  the  ensuing  winter  the  peo- 
ple all  returned  ;  and  London  did   not 


God. 

While  this  picture  of  general  and  car- 
nest  devotion  is  one  of  the  traits  which 
must  soften  the  peculiar  horror  of  this 
season  of  calamity,  it  is  not  the  only 
one  which  mitigates  the  painful  impres 


sion  arising  from  the  description  of  such    appear  less  populous  than  ever,  though 


complicated  scenes  of  human  misery 
We  find  another  in  the  benevolence  ex- 
ercised towards  the  capital  in  this  sea- 
son of  distress — a  distress  aggravated 


it  was  computed  that  no  less  than 
100,000  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  this  afllictive  dispensation. 


TARISIAN    ANECDOTE. 

A  beadle  of  a  Paris  church  returning  must  pay  me." — "Why   did  he    bite 

home  lately  after  service  in   full   dress,  me  then  ?"    exclaimed    the   Suisse. — 

and  with  his  halberd  in  his  hand,  exci-  "  But  why  did  not  you  only  strike  him 

ted  the  anger  of  a  dog,  which  ran  after  with  the  queue  of  your    hallebarde  ?" 

him  and  bit  his  leg.     The   pious  sa-  said  the  master  of  the  dog.      "  Ce  la 

rristan,  considering  that  his  hallebarde  honkciir,;'  resumed  the  Suisse  ;  "  and 

was  given  him  for  the  defence  of  the  why  did  he   not  only  bite  me  with  his 

church,  and  feeling  one  of  its  pillars  at-  tail?"     The  Commissaire,   the  master 

fackrd,  with  one  blow  of  his    terrible  of  the  dog  himself,  and  the  grave  bedel 

weapon   stretched   the    profane    beast  and    all    the    witnesses,    burst   out  in 

dead  at  his  feet.     The    owner  of    the  laughter;   and  a  few ////ts   of  wine  to 

dog  raised  a  hue  and  cry,  and  the  bedel  the  memory  of  the   heretical   assailant 

was  dragged  before  the    CommisHuirc.  on  the  church  settled  the  affair. 
— '■  He  has  killed    my  dog,    and  he 
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(Moil.  Mig.  May.) 
LETTERS  ON  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  LONDON. 


To  Frederick  William  Maitland,  Trinity  College,  Oxford 
DEAR  SIR, 

T^  ELL,  here  am  I,  at  last,  fairly  and 
safely  settled  in  the  Great  City  ; 
whither  my  good,  but  somewhat  eccen- 
tric, uncle  has  thought  proper  to  trans- 


conspicuous  and  formidable,  till  he 
finds  tliat  those  very  obstacles,  which 
were  once  so  obvious  and  disheartening, 
are  only  so  many  '•  exciting  causes"'  to 


port   me,  to  perfect   (as  he  says)  that    exertion  and  perseverance.    Thus  liave 


professional  education,  which  a  three 
years'  hard  grinding  at  Edinburgh, 
and  something  more  than  a  twelve- 
months' residence  at  Paris,  had,  in  my 
humble  estimation,  already  rendered  as 
complete  as  was  at  all  necessary.  But 
my  uncle,  whose  affectionate  solicitude 
for  his  orphan  nephew  claims  at  least 
my  unhesitating  acquiescence,  wishes 
that  I  should  attend  the  classes  here  for 
another  year;  when  I  shall, — even  in 
Ms  estimation, — be  fully  competent  to 


I  found  it  ;  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault 
if  I  do  not  gain  a  very  comfortable 
competency  by  the  exercise  of  that 
profession  to  which  I  am  every  day  be- 
coming more  enthusiastically  attached. 
As  to  the  loathsome  nature  of  our 
studies, — at  least  of  our  anatomical 
studies,  (and  anatomy  is  the  key-stone 
of  the  profession,) — I  would  engage  to 
inspire  you  with  not  only  a  reverence 
for  the  study,  but  with  a  decided  and 
passionate   predilection   for   it.     Your 


commence  my  career  as   a   disciple  of    benevolent  and  well-cultivated  mind, — 


the  divine  Esculapius.  Well ;  I  shall 
not  be  sorry  when  I  have  ^asserf  the 
College— the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  course, — and  obtained  my  di 


I  prithee  blush  not  at  such  fine  phrases, 
— could  never  behold,  without  the  most 
fervent  admiration,  the  wonderful  and 
most  beautiful  organization  of  the  hu- 


ploraa  ;  although  I  have  but  little  anxi-  man  body.     The  very  evidence  of  de- 

ety  as  to  the  result  of  the  ordeal  :  for  I  sign  and  contrivance,  and  of  the  most 

gained  at  Edinburgh  a  tolerable  knowl-  admirable  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 

edge  of  anatomy,  (so  at  least  my  worthy  would  impress  you   with   a    powerful 

preceptor  Dr.  Barclay  was  pleased  to  conviction  of  the  mercy  and   omnipo- 

say,)  and  Paris  afforded  me  several  ex-  tency  of  Him  who  fashioned  us.     Yet 

cellent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  there  are  some  who   presume    to  find 

perfection  of  modern  surgery;  so  that,  fault  with  the  mechanism  of  the  human 


although  I  do  not  intend  to  be  idle,- 
for  it  is  not,  you  know,  in  my  nature  to 
be  so, —  I  shall  not  pay  that  exclusive 
attention  to  my  studies  which  would  be 
requisite  in  a  novice. 


skeleton.  An  excellent  anatomist  once 
said,  there  was  not  a  well-made  joint 
in  the  whole  body  ;  but  he  was  then 
talking  like  a  carpenter, — like  one  who 
had  no  means  of  judging  of  the  works 


You  have  often  told  me,  Frederick,    of  Nature,  but  by  comparing  them  with 


that  you  would  not,  upon  any  consider 
ation,  be  a  medical  man;  and  you  have 
urged  as  your  objections,  first,the  neces- 
sary loathsome  nature  of  the  prelimi- 
nary studies  ;  and,  secondly,  the  exces- 
sive toil  and  provoking  uncertainty  of 
the  practice  itself.  All  this  is  very  well 
for  a  nervous,  sensible  youth  like  my 
good  friend  ;  whom  Fortune  has  plac- 
ed beyond  the  necessity  of  exertion,and 
who  can  sit  at  home  by   his  fire-side, 


our  own  limited  desires  and  performan- 
ces. It  was,  however,  a  comparison  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  leg  and  foot  that 
led  Galen  (who, they  say,  was  a  sceptic 
in  his  youth.)  to  the  public  declaration 
of  his  opinion,  that  intelligence  must 
have  operated  in  ordaining  the  laws 
by  which  living  beings  are  constructed. 
That  Galen  was  a  man  of  very  superior 
intellect  could  be  readily  proved,  were 
it  necessary.     I  have  often  known  the 


and  gaze  with  a  careless  eye  upon   the    passage  I  allude  to  made  a  subject  of 


toil  and  bustle  around  him.  But  to 
one,  who  is  to  gain  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  all  these  discoura- 
ging  dJfnciiltic».become  gradually  less 


reference,  but  not  of  quotation,  among 
my  fellow-students  ;  and  I  make  no 
apology  for  reciting  it  now,  although  it 
may  h;j()pen  that  it   is  already  known 
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to  you.  "  III  cx])l;iining  these  things, 
(he  savs,)  I  consi(U;r  loyself  as  compo- 
sing a  solemn  iiymn  to  the  (ireat  Ar- 
chitect of  our  bodily  frame  ;  in  which, 
I  think,  there  is  more  true  piety  than  in 
sacrificing  hecatombs  of  oxen,  or  in 
burning  the  most  costly  perfumes  :  for 
I  first  endeavour,  from  his  works,  to 
know  myself,  and  afterwards,  by  the 
same  means,  to  show  him  to  others,  to 
inform  them  how  great  is  His  wisdom, 
His  goodness,  His  power."' 

There  are,  however,  other  structures 
in  the   body,  besides  the  frame- work, 
which   are   all  wonderfully    beautiful. 
Dr.  Hunter  could    never  demonstrate 
the  back-part  of  the  human  throat,  the 
passages  by  which    we    swallow  and 
respire,  and  the  mechanism   by  which 
the  extremely  diversified  intonations  of 
the  human  voice  are  produced,  without 
enthusiasm.     I  have  heard,  that  it  was 
really  delightful   to  see  this  venerable 
old  man  expatiating,  with  all  the  rap- 
tures of  a  poet,  upon  the  exquisite  struc- 
ture of  the  larynx,  phai-ynx,  and  the 
organs  attached  to   them.     Who,  also, 
can  examine  the  lacrymal  parts  of  the 
human  eye,  or  the  wonderful  mechan- 
ism of  the  ear, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  viscera, 
■ — without  the  most  unfeigned  admira- 
tion.    But  why  do    we    admire  these 
things  ?     Is  it  not  because  we  under- 
stand them  ?     We  see  the  necessity  for 
contrivances,   and  we  find  them  con- 
structed  beyond  our  highest   expecta- 
tions, and  perfectly  adequate  to  effect 
the  purposes  for  wliich  we  believe  them 
designed.     The  same  conclusions  must, 
therefore,  in  reason,  be  drawn  from  the 
examination  of  the  structures  we  meet 
with  in  living  beings,   as  those    which 
have  been  deduced  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  works  of  Nature  in  general, 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  best  inform- 
ed men.     That  which   we  understand 
seems  excellent,  in  a  degree  fiir  exceed- 
ing our  ordinary    conceptions,  yet  ap- 
pearing more  and  more  so   in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  minutely  examined,  and  at- 
tentively considered  ;  and  that  we  un- 
derstand so  much  of  the  works  of  Na- 
ture, as  to  warrant    us  in   concluding, 
that,  we  can  only  cease  to  admire  when 
we  »  lil  to  understand. 
1  no  more  art  of  anatomy,  however, 


abstractedly  considered,  is  exceedingly 
fatiguing  and  uninteresting  :    it  is  tire- 
»)me  beyond  measure,  excessively  pro- 
voking, "and  at   first  perfectly  disagree- 
able and  disgusting.      l»ut  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, possible  to  consider  it   altogether 
abstractedly.     He  must  have    a    dull 
heart,  indeed,  who  can  behold  with  un- 
concern or    apathy  the  multitudinous 
mass  t)f  wonderful  and  even  of  beauti- 
ful facts,  which  he  encounters  in  study- 
ing anatomy  ;  for,  if  a   man  possesses 
the  smallest  portion  of  fine  feeling,  he 
will  be  astonished  and  delighted  at  the 
developement  of  the  complete  and  com- 
plicated machine  whose  structure  he  is 
analysing;  and  he  will  be  powerfully 
interested  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  human  frame,  each  perform- 
ing its  peculiar  function  with  the  utmost 
regularity   and   perfection,     and   each 
forming  a  contingent  part  of  one  beau- 
tiful and  stupendous  construction.     It 
may  happen,  that  he  will  at  first   anx- 
iously wonder  how  life  can  exist  for  any 
length  of  time,  when  so  many,  and  such 
trifling,  accidents  can  derange  the  move- 
ments of  this  most  elaborate   machine. 
But  his  anxiety   will  subside  when   he 
observes  how  securely  the  most  impor- 
tant organs  are   defended  by  others  of 
comparatively   less   importance;    and 
when  he  discovers  that,  however  intri- 
cately blended  the  various  organs  may 
be  one  with   another,  there  are  always 
means  in  reserve  to  supply   the  place 
of  any  which  raayhave  sustained  an  in- 
jury ,'or  even  become  Unable  to  perform 
their  function   again. 

Thus  the  beautiful  distribution  of  the 
blood-vessels,  with  their  peculiar  fitness 
as  essential  parts  of  the  vast  machine, 
will  powerfully  engage  his  attention  : 
but  it  is  their  situation,  and  their  de- 
fence from  injury,  which  strikes  us  as 
the  most  interesting  circumstance  of  all. 
We  find  that  the  principal  trunks,  car- 
rying an  immense  and  continual  column 
of  blood,  run  in  such  parts  of  the  body 
as  are  least  exposed  to  external  injury, 
deriving  support  and  protection  from 
the  bones  along  which  they  pass,  or 
from  the  large  masses  of  muscle  which 
cover  them.  They  i)ursue  their  course 
more  or  less  in  a  serpentine  direction, 
which  diminishes  the  force  of  the  blood, 
and    prevents  the  vessel   from   being 
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strained  by  the  motion  of  the  parts  to 
which  they  appertain  ;  and  it  is  partic- 
ularly observable  in  those  arteries 
which  enter  very  strongly  and  con- 
stantly-used muscles,  tiiat  they  are  pro- 
tected from  compression  by  a  firm  ten- 
dinous sheath.  The  two  arteries  which 
ascend  from  the  spine  towards  the 
head  (arterice  vertebralcs),  are  beau- 
tifully defended  from  the  inconvenience 
and  danger  which  would  ensue  upon 
their  being  compressed  by  the  bending 
of  the  neck  :  they  run  through  small 
holes  in  the  bones  of  the  neck,  and  thus 
their  circulation  continues  unimpeded 
and  uninjured,  however  frequent,  and 
in  whatever  direction,  that  part  of  the 
body  be  moved.  In  the  back, — which 
is,  of  all  others,  perhaps  the  part  most 
destitute  of  defence  in  the  whole  body, 
— there  is  not  one  important  vessel,  its 
large  and  strong  muscles  being  nourish- 
ed entirely  by  very  small  arteries,  ram- 
ifying in  the  most  beautiful  manner  and 
extent. 

Another  remarkable  provision  in 
the  animal  economy,  is  what  is  termed 
anastomosis,  or  inosculation,  of  arte- 
ries ;  that  is,  the  minute  communica- 
tion of  one  artery  with  another  by 
means  of  anastomotic  or  inosculating 
branches,  for  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of 
continuing  the  circulation  in  case  the 
principal  trunk  should  sustain  any  in- 
jury. If  a  ligature  be  tied  on  the  trunk 
of  any  of  the  great  arteries,  the  cavity 
of  the  vessel  must  necessarily  be  oblite- 
rated in  that  particular  part ;  but  the 
circulation  is  continued  by  means  of 
the  inosculating  branches  above  the  lig- 
ature, comrauicating  with  those  below 
it;  and  these  branches,  which  are  nat- 
urally very  small,  become  considerably 
augmented,  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  their  new  office.  I 
could  give  you  many  other  illustrations 
of  this  nature  :  but  those  which  I  have 


mentioned  are  quite  sufficient  to  afford 
you  some  idea  of  the  beautiful  contriv- 
ance manifested  in  the  elaborate  mech- 
anism of  man. 

The  late  Dr.  Lettsom,  who  was, 
without  exception,  one  of  the  most  be- 
nevolent and  useful  men  that  ever  exis- 
ted, experienced  most  sensitively  the 
beatific  pleasiu'es  of  doing  good.  "I 
never  witness  (used  this  good  man  to 
say,)  the  recovery  of  a  patient  from  any 
very  severe  illness  without  feeling  a 
proud  gratification  at  the  event :  nor 
do  I  forget  to  thank  God  for  the  means 
with  which  he  had  endowed  me  thus  to 
relieve  &  benefit  my  fellow-creatures." 

When  all  these  things  are  consider- 
ed, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
physician  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  friend  and  benefactor  of  his  kind  ; 
nor  must  we  be  surprised  at  the  impres- 
sive eulogium  which  the  Roman  orator 
bestowed  upon  the  science  of  medicine, 
in  his  famous  oration  for  Quintus  Ligu- 
rius: — "  Nihil  est,  (he  enthusiastically 
exclaims,)  tarn  pojmlai'e quam  Veritas; 
nulla  cle  virtutihus  plurimis  nee  gra- 
tior,  nee  admirabilior  miseracordia 
est ;  homines  enim  ad  Deos  nulla  ne 
propius  accedunt,  qnam  salutem  homi- 
7iibus  dando.'' 

But  1  must  conclude ;  for  fear  my 
enthusiasm  may  grow  tiresome.  la 
my  next  I  shall  give  you  some  accouivt 
of  the  school  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, and  its  professors ;  having  my- 
self entered  as  a  pupil  under  Mr.  Ab- 
ernethy,  who  is,  without  doubt,  the  first 
anatomical  teacher  in  London, — I  may 
say  in  the  world.  I  shall  afterwards 
proceed  to  describe  the  other  profes- 
sors ;  for,  as  I  do  not  mean  to  fag  very 
hard,  I  shall  make  a  point  of  collecting 
all  the  information  I  can  fur  you,  that 
you  may  become  (in  these  matters  at 
least,)  as  wise  as  myself. 

Yours  ever,  Henry  Oakley. 


NO    ADMISSION. 


The  late  Sir  Thomas  Robinson, whose 
company  might  generally  be  dispensed 
with,  frequently  calling  at  the  house  of 
a  gentleman  high  in  office,  where  he 
was  considered  as  a  disagreeable  visitor, 
and  not  chusing  to  take  the  hint  of 
"  my  master  and  mistress  are  out,"&c. 
would  often  get  admission  bv  the  fol- 


lowing pretences,  and  then  wait  luUil 
the  person  he  wished  to  see  made  his 
appearance.  '•  Oh,  not  at  home  ! — 
well,  I'll  just  step  in  and  chat  with  the 
children, — or — I'll  have  a  talk  with  the 
parrot, — or — FU  just  take  the  opporfu- 
nity  of  setting  my  watch  by  the  great 
deck  on  the  stair  case."     One  morn- 
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ing  however  the  servant  was  prepared, 
and  spoinc;  him  from  the  window  advan- 
cinir  towards  the  house,  opened  the 
door  at  the  moment  he  knocked,  and 
keeping  it  nearly  closed  said,  in  a  loud- 


er tone  than  ordinary,  "  O  sir,  my  mas- 
ter and  mistress  are  both  out — the  chil- 
dren are  all  asleep — the  parrot  is  dead 
— and  the  clock  stands." 


LOUIS  THE  EIGHTEENTH'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  ESCAPE.* 

(Blackwood's  Mag.  May.) 


nnmS  work,  written  by  a  living  rao- 
narch,  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  we 
shall  not  criticise,  but  translate  a  great 
part  of  it  at  length  into  our  pages.  Jts 
briefness  allows  this  ;  while  it  delights 
us  to  be  able  to  display  to  our  readers 
the  simplicity,  the  nobleness,  the  warm 
heart  and  elegant  taste  of  d  sovereign, 
against  whom  his  enemies,  in  endeav- 
ouring to  vilify  him,  have  been  ever  un- 
able to  bring  any  thing,  save  a  vulgar 
abuse  of  his  person  and  his  misfor- 
tunes. The  title-page  offers  no  proof 
of  the  work  having  proceeded  from  a 
royal  hand,  but  the  dedication  simply 
and  nobly  confesses  the  rank  of  the 
author.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  To  Antoine-Louis-Francis  D'Avaray, 
His  Liberator, 
Louis-Stanislas-Xavier  of  France, 
Full  of    Gratitude,    greeting-,    (salut.) 

''  T  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  you 
are  occupied  in  tracing  the  details  of 
all  that  preceded  and  accompanied  the 
moment  in  which  you  restored  me  my 
liberty  ;  nobody  can  be  better  calcula- 
ted than  you  to  relate  your  own  acts. 
Nevertheless,  I  undertake  it  also  ;  your 
modesty  might  prevent  you  from  ren- 
dering yourself  entire  justice,  and  it  is 
for  me  a  duty,  sacred  as  it  is  sweet,  to 
obviate  the  impediment.  It  would  be 
ungrateful  in  me  to  suffer  any  one 
whatsoever,  even  yourself,  to  deprive 
my  liberator  of  the  glory  which  is  his 
due.  It  is  thence  much  more  with  this 
view,  than  for  the  sake  of  recalling 
events  which  shall  be  ever  present  to 
my  memory,  that  I  write  this  relation. 
Receive  it  as  a  mark  of  my  tender 
friendship,  as  a  monument  of  my  grat- 
itude. Mvy  it  serve  to  acquit  part  of 
the  debt  which  has  been  to  me  so  sweet 
to  contract,  and  of  which  it  is  sweeter 
still  to  think  that  I  sliall  be  eternally 
charired  !"' 


The  work  commences  with  the  first 
ideas  of  escape,  and  the  state  of  things 
that  hastened  the  necessity.  The 
King,  then  Monsieur,  first  applied  to  a 
friend,  whom  his  forbearance  leaves 
unknown,  and  who  refused  to  bear  any 
part  in  the  plan,  and  its  consequent 
danger. — 

"  Madame  de  Baibi  having  met  with 
a  refusal  from  the  man  in  question, 
found  herself  in  the  most  cruel  embar- 
rassment, until  Providence  (for  I  defy 
the  most  obstinate  unbeliever  to  attrib- 
ute it  to  chance)  broughf  D'Avaray  to 
her.  Not  but  that  he  had  for  a  long 
time  the  desire  to  effect  that  which  he 
has  effected  for  me, — indeed  he  had, 
though  distantly  and  modestly,  hinted 
this  desire  more  than  once  to  Madame 
de  Balbi — for  that  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  her.  But  this  was  not 
the  hour  which  he  ordinarily  came  at, 
and  I  can  attribute  it  but  to  Providence, 
that  he  was  conducted  thither  that  very 
day,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  his 
presence  was  most  wanting.  She  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  him  the  proposi- 
tion ;  and  although  it  was  painful  for 
him  to  be  thus  the  agent  of  a  plan 
which  he  had  not  concerted,  and  which 
left  him  scarce  time  to  take  the  least 
measures  for  his  own  safety  or  for 
mine,  he  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  ac- 
cept it." 

Several  times  was  the  day  of  depar- 
ture deferred  and  the  mode  changed. 
It  was  at  last  fixed  for  the  Monday  af- 
ter Whitsun-Week,  After  arranging 
the  best  means  of  escaping  unnoticed 
from  the  Luxembourg  and  from  Paris, 
the  royal  narrator  continues — 

''  In  the  last  place,  we  thought  of 
how  we  should  escape  from  the  king- 
dom. A  passport  was  an  unavoidable 
requisite,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  pro- 

*  Relation  dun  Voyage  h  Bruxelles  et  :i 
Coblcntz,  (1791.)     Paris,  1828. 
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cure  one  without  compromising  our- 
selves. My  first  idea  was  to  send  for 
Beauchene,  physician  of  the  stables, 
who  was  connected  with  M.  Montmo- 
rin  and  IM.  de  la  Fayette,  and  to  tell 
him  that  two  priests  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  had  refused  to  take  the  oath, 
and  were  terrified  at  tlie  recent  events 
at  the  Theatins,  wished  to  make  their 
escape  from  the  kingdom,  under  the 
name  of  two  Englishmen,  and  to  re- 
quest him  to  procure  me  for  them  a 
passport  from  the  office  of  M.  Mont- 
morin.  D'Avaray  did  not  like  this 
idea  ;  he  represented  to  me  that  Beau- 
chene, who  was  cunning,  might  suspect 
something,  so  I  abandoned  it.  He,  at 
the  same  time,  gave  me  hopes  of  ob- 
taining one  through  Lord  Robert  Fitz- 
gerald, with  whom  he  was  intimate. 
As  to  the  route  to  be  taken,  my  first  in- 
tention was  to  pass  by  Douai  and  Or- 
chies  ;  but,  after  more  reflection,  I  re- 
solved to  give  up  this  road  to  Madame, 
as  the  most  sure,  and  that,  in  the  mean- 
while, we  would  settle  on  another. 

"•  On  quitting  D'Avaray,  I  went  to 
the  Thuilleries,  where  the  Queen  com- 
municated to  me  the  project  of  the  dec- 
laration which  the  King  had  prepared, 
and  which  he  had  just  given  her.  We 
perused  it  together  ;  I  found  some  in- 
correctness in  the  style — this  was  noth- 
ing ;  but,  besides  that  the  piece  was  a 
little  too  long,  there  was  one  essential 
point  wanting,  which  was — a  protesta- 
tion against  all  the  acts  which  had  ema- 
nated from  the  King  during  his  captiv- 
ity. After  supper,  I  made  him  some 
observations  on  the  declaration  ;  he  bid 
me  take  it,  and  bring  it  to  him  the  next 
day.  Saturday,  I  set  myself  down  to 
the  most  unpleasant  task  in  the  world, 
that  of  correcting  the  work  of  another, 
and  of  making  the  phrases  that  I  in- 
troduced square  with  the  style  and 
thought  of  the  orignal  ;  the  pen  drop- 
ped from  my  hands  at  each  instant ; 
nevertheless  I  completed  it,  weil  or  ill. 
In  the  meantime,  D'Avaray  had  writ- 
ten to  Lord  Robert,  and  he  had  been 
with  his  saddler  to  see  if  his  voiture 
was  in  a  fit  state  ;  and,  to  deceive  hiu), 
he  said  that  he  was  about  to  join  his 
regiment,  and  wished  to  deceive  his 
parents  as  to  his  departure,  on  that  .ic- 

41  ATUENF.UJi    vol.,  13. 


count  enjoining  silence  and  secrec}'. 
He  had  made  with  Peronnet  all  tlie 
arrangements  necessary  for  my  change 
of  dress,  and  returned  to  me  about  six 
o'clock. 

"  He  was  sad  enough  ;  Milord  Rob- 
ert had  replied,  that  it  was  no  longer  in 
his  power  to  procure  passports,  and 
that  Lord  Gower  would  certainly  give 
them  to  none  who  were  not  really 
English ;  all  the  other  means  that 
D'Avaray  had  tried  were  equally  with- 
out success.  Happily  Madame  de 
Balbi  had  left  in  parting  an  old  pass- 
port, which  she  had  procured  from  the 
English  embassy,  under  the  name  Mr. 
and  Miss  Foster  ;  but  this  passport, 
current  only  for  fifteen  days,  was  dated 
the  23d  of  April,  and  it  was  for  a  man 
and  woman,  instead  of  for  two  males. 
I  did  not  think  it  possible  to  make  any 
use  of  it ;  but  D'Avaray,  who  was  no 
more  troubled  with  all  these  difficulties 
than  if  a  young  friend  had  begged  to 
be  brought  to  the  ball  of  the  opera,  un- 
known to  his  parents,  D'Avaray  soon 
made  me  see  that  I  was  wrong.  He 
scratched  out  the  writing,  and  although 
the  place  of  erazure  was  a  fold,  and 
the  paper  thin,  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  passport  was  for  Mes- 
sieurs and  Mademoiselle  Foster, '  (this 
was  done  merely  by  the  addition  of  an 
M,— M.  M.  instead  of  M.)'  and  dated 
the  13th  of  June  instead  of  the  23d  of 
April.  This  obstacle  vanquished,  we 
were  not  yet  without  embarrassment, 
not  knowing  if  the  passport  should  be 
signed  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs :  and  we  by  no  means  liked  send- 
ing one  there,  which,  notwithstanding 
all  the  ink  spilt  dexterously  on  the  back 
of  it,  and  all  D'Avaray's  address,  was 
still  but  too  easy  to  be  discovered.  So 
we  resolved  to  content  ourselves  with- 
out the  signature,  hoping  we  might  pass 
as  two  English,  who  thought  the  signa- 
ture of  their  ambassador  sufficient,  and 
that  the  municipal  ofiicers  who  would 
examine  them,  might  not  observe  their 
defects." 

Monsieur  and  his  friend  then  fix  up- 
on the  road  of  Mons,  by  Soissons,  La- 
on,  and  Maubeuge,  having  given  uo 
that  of  Orchies  to  iNIadame. 

••  In  the  eveninc;.  T  carried  the  dccia- 
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ration,  willi  my  corrections,  to  the  Thu-  had  some  suspicion,  however  vague,  of 
illeries  :      I  asked   the  Queen,  if    she  the  attempts  of  the  royal  family  to  es- 
thought  that  a  passport  from  the   Eng-  ca|)c.     The  following  scene   between 
lish   ambassador    would  bo  sufllcient.  MoHsieur  and  his  sister,  Madame  Kliz- 
.Slie  assured  nie,  that  the  !\ing  himself  abeth.  who  afterwards    suflered   on  the 
had  no  other  than   a   passport  of  the  scaffold,  is   characteristic  of  that  ami- 
Russian  Ambassador,  which   tranquil-  able  and  pious  Princess. 
Ii7,ed  me  a  good  deal.      The  work,  in  <•  I  felt  great  impatience  to  arrive  at 
the  meantime,  which  the  King  had  or-  the  Thuilleries.  knowing  that  my  sister 
dercd   me  to  revise,   C(mtained   as  yet  would,  in    the  alternoon,  be  instructed 
but  the  iirst  part,  the  vices  of  the   con-  of  the  secret,  which  it  had  cost  me  so 
stitution.     It   wanted  an  enumeration  much  to  keep  from  her.       I  found  her 
of   the   personal    outrages   which    his  tranquil,  resigned   to  the  will  of  God, 
Majesty  had  suffered  since  the  opening  contented,   without  any   explosion     of 
of  the  States   General.       He   ordered  joy  ;  as  calm,  in  a  word,  as  if  she  had 
ine  to  prepare  this,  and  I  brought  it  to  known  and  been  familiar  with  the  plan 
liinj   the   next  evening.      It   must  be  for  a  year.      We    embraced   tenderly, 
then    believed,  from    what  I    here  say.  She  then  said,    '  My  brother,  you  have 
and  have  said  above,  that  I  was  the  au-  religion,  permit  me  to  give  you  this  im- 
thor  of  the  declaration  of  the   20th  of  age,  it  cannot  but  bring  you  happiness.' 
June.       1  owe   it  to  truth  to  declare,  I  accepted  the  gift,  as  may    well  be  be- 
that  I  was  but  the  reviser  ;    that  many  lieved,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  grat- 
of  my  corrections  were   not  adopted  ;  itude.     We  talked  some  time  of  the 
that  its  concluding  part  was  added  af-  great  enterprize  ;  it  was  impossible  tor 
terwards  ;  and  that   I   had   known   it,  any  one  to  converse  with  more  collect- 
such  as  it  appeared,  but  at  Bruxelles.  cdness  and   sangfroid;    I  could  not 
''  With  this  employment,  and  one  or  hp'P  admiring  her.      I  descended   to 
two  circumstances    that  I  shall    after 


the  Queen's  apartments,  and  waited  for 
her  some  time,  because  she  was  shut  up 
with  the  three  gardes  du  corps,  who 
had  given  to  her  as  well  as  to  the  King, 
the  last  and  melancholy  proof  of  their 
zeal.  At  last  she  appeared  ;  I  ran  to 
embrace  her.     '  Do  not  move  me,"  said 


wards  mention,  Sunday  was  null  with 
me, — it  was  not  so  with  D'Avaray.  He 
was  busied  in  the  preparatives  all  day, 
and  shewed  himself  but  for  a  moment 
at  the  Luxembourg  in  public,  as  we  had 

agreed.     He  had  already  communica-  .  ,                            ,    ^ 
ted  half  of  his   project  to  Sayer,   his  she;  '  I  do  not  Nv.sh  any  one  to  see  that 
English  servant,   telling   him,  that  he  I  have  wept.'  \\  e  supped,  and  remain- 
intended   leaving  Paris  to-morrow   for  ed,  the  whole  five,  together  till   nearly 
Ills  regiment,  and   warning  him  not  to  H  o'clock.    When  the  moment  ol  sep- 
say  any  thing  to  his  parents  or  at  home  oration  came,  the  King,  who,  till  then, 
oii  the  subject.     D'Avaray  added,  that  had  not  declared  the  place  whither  he 
he  had  a  companion,  ,m   ban  garcon  ;  intended  to  repair,  said  he  should  go  to 
but  that  as  there  was  generally  more  con-  Mont-Medy,  and  ordered  me  positively 
sideration  shewn  at  the  posts  tostran-  to  proceed  to  Longwy,  passing  by   the 
gers  than  to  French,  they  had  agreed  Austrian  Low  Countries.     At  last  we 
to  travel  under  the  name  of  Messieurs  embraced  one  another,  and  separated, 
Michel  and  David  Foster,  Englishmen,  all  persuaded  that  m  4  days    time  we 
He  then  introduced  him  to  Peyronnet,  should  meet  again  lu  a  place  of  salety. 
as   Perron,  valet  de    chambre   to   his  "  It  was  not  quite  1 1   when  we  quit- 
companion.   Wc  did  not  take  the  names  ted  the  Thuilleries,and  I  was  glad  ot  it, 
of  JMichel  and  David   without  reason;  hoping  that  the  Due  de  Levis,  who  re- 
as  my  linen    was  marked  M,  and  his  conducted  me  in  the    evenings,    might 
T)  A  ;     and,  in   case  of   search,  the  not  yet  be    arriveil ;  and  this  for  two 
marks   ought  to   be  found   to   corres-  reasons:  first,  that  I  might   avoid    his 
pond."  questions,  which,  though  idly  put.might 
The  writer  hero  proceeds  to  relate  embarrass  me  ;  and,  secondly,  having 
all  the  reports,  and  frights,  and   tricks,  the  custom  of  talking  for  some  time  be- 
which   shewed  tliat  the  opposite  party  fore  going  to  bed,  I  miglit  awaken  seme 
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suspicions  by  going  to  bed  instantly.  He 
bad  arrived,  however,  and  was  even 
more  assiduous  than  usual.  On  my  ar- 
rival at  home,  I  began  to  undress  ;  he 
was  surprised.  1  told  him,  that  I  had 
slept  but  ill  on  the  preceding  night,and 
wished  to  make  it  up  this  one.  He  was 
contented.  I  finished  my  toilette  and 
went  to  bed.  It  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  my  first  valet  always  slept 
in  my  chamber,  which  seemed  an  obsta- 
cle to  my  escaping  from  it,  at  least 
without  communicating  to  him  my  se- 
cret. But  I  had  observed,  that  I  had 
time  to  rise,  light  my  lamp,  and  pass 
into  my  cabinet,  before  he  was  undres- 
sed and  returned  to  my  chamber.  Scarce 
had  he  gone  out,  than  I  rose,  closed  af- 
ter me  the  curtains  of  my  bed,  and  ta- 
king with  me  the  few  things  that  I  re- 
quired to  carry  off,  I  entered  the  cabi- 
net, and  shut  the  door  ;  and,  from  that 
moment,  whether  from  presentiment,  or 
a  just  confidence  in  D'Avaray,  I  alrea- 
dy considered  myself  as  out  of  the  king- 
dom. I  put  into  my  pocket  the  300 
louis  that  I  carried  with  me,  and  entered 
the  little  apartment  where  D'Avaray 
was  waiting  ;  not,  however,  without  an 
alarm  ;  for,  in  entering,  the  key  refused 
to  turn  in  the  lock,  A  thousand  ideas, 
one  worse  than  another,  ran  thro'  my 
brain,  heedlessly,  for  turning  the  other 
way,  the  key  performed  its  duty.  He 
dressed  me  in  disguise  ;  and  I  remem- 
bering to  have  forgotten  my  cane  and 
a  second  snuff-box,  wished  to  return 
and  seek  them,  "  No  temerity,^'  said 
he. — The  dress  fitted  me  well,  although 
the  wig  was  a  little  too  tight.  But  as  I 
was  to  wear  a  large  round  hat  always 
on  my  head,  with  a  huge  tricoloured 
cockade,  the  ill  fit  of  the  wig  was  a  lit- 
tle matter.  Crossing  the  little  apart- 
ment, D'Avaray  t;;ld  me,  that  there 
was  a  remise,  similar  to  ours,  in  the 
court  of  the  Great  Luxemboursr,  which 
alarmed  him.  I  tranquillized  him, 
however,  in  informing  him  that  it  be- 
longed to  Madame.  Nevertheless,  as 
we  descended  the  stairs,  he  bade  me 
wait,  till  he  should  go  and  sen  if  it  yet 
remained  ;  finding  it  gone,  he  return- 
ed, calling  in  English,  Come  along 
with  tnr.^ — '  /  am  readij^  replied  t, 
anil  we  proceeded  to  the  carriage, 
which  happened  to  be  a  vis-a-vis.     It 


chanced  that  I  took  the  front  scat. — 
'  What  !  compliments  r'  said  he, — 
'  Tfaith,'  said  1,  '  I'm  seated,'  He 
didn't  insist ;  and  having  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  us  to  the  Pont  Tvcuf, 
we  got  clear  out  of  the  Luxembourg, 
The  joy  I  felt  at  escaping  from  my 
gaolers,'  and  in  which  D'Avaray  par- 
took sincerely,  turned  all  our  ideas  on 
the  side  of  gaiety  ;  so  that  the  first 
thing  we  did  after  passing  the  gate,  was 
to  sing  a  couplet  of  the  parody  of  Pen- 
elope : 

"  Cava  hien,  ca  prcnd  hien, 
lis  ne  se  douient  de  rien.'^ 

"  We  met  a  crowd  of  people  in  the 
streets,  and  a  patrole  of  the  National 
Guard,  but  they  never  thought  of  look- 
ing into  the  carriage.  When  near  the 
Pont  Neuf,  D'Avaray  directed  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  the  Quaire  Na- 
tions. We  met  our  carriage,  which 
waited  for  us  between  the  Mint  and  the 
Quatre  Nations,  in  the  little  street  that 
separates  both  buildings.  We  made 
the  coachman  set  us  down  opposite  the 
college.  He  asked  if  he  were  content- 
ed with  him,  '  Quite  contented,'  said 
D'Avaray  ;  '  perhaps  I  may  have  you 
after  to-morrow.'  We  proceeded  on 
foot  back  to  the  voiteur;  D'Avaray 
not  to  mince  (dandiner)  in  walking. 
At  last  we  found  it.  I  mounted  first, 
then  Sayer,then  D'Avaray,  Peronnet 
went  on  horseback ;  we  cried  to  the 
postillion,  in  an  English  accent,  to  go 
on  to  Bourgett,  and  set  off," 

'i'he  fugitives  find  themselves  preced- 
ed on  the  road  by  two  post-carriages, 
which  they  endeavour  to  pass,  und 
which  disquieted  D'Avaray  much,  till 
Monsieur  informs  him  that  they  must 
be  those  of  Madame, 

"  Day  broke  upon  us  near  Nauteuil ; 
then  Sayer  mounted  on  horseback, 
while  Peronnet  took  his  place  in  the 
carriage  ;  he  drew  from  his  pocket  the 
diamonds  he  had  carried  for  me,  and 
we  concealpd  them  in  the  back  and  lin- 
ing of  the  carriage,  I  also  took  the 
burnt  cork  I  had  kept  for  the  purpose, 
and  blackened  my  eye-brows,  without 
caricature,  but  sufficiently  completed 
to  disguise  me,  JMoreover,  I  determin- 
ed to  feign  sleep  at  all  the  posts,  at  least 
till  we  were  at  a  distance  from  Paris, 
1  took  upon  rae  (nor   was  1  once  do- 
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eeived)  to  predict,  'n  parting  from  each 
post,  from  the  appearance  of  the  pos- 
tilions, whetlier  we  should  be  driven 
w.  11  or  ill.  VV'e  travelled  at  a  noble 
rate  to  \  erte  Feuille ;  from  thence  to 
Soissons,  1  promised  we  should  go  at  a 
wretched  pace,  and  1  was  right.  Dur- 
ing this  post,  D'Avaray  spoke  of  his 
project  of  resigning  his  regiment ;  I 
was  not  of  his  opinion,"  &c.  "  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  postilion  answered  but 
too  well  my  evil  augury  of  him  ;  we 
could  not  have  been  conducted  worse. 
So  we  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  he 
was  certainly  president  of  the  club  of 
Jacobins  at  Soissons.  But  for  all  our 
mirth,  1  felt  a  serious  inquietude  ;  for 
some  leagues  past  I  had  perceived  that 
I  had  forgotten  at  Paris  the  image 
which  my  sister  had  given  me,  and 
without  being  more  devout  than  other 
people,  this  loss  tormented  me  much, 
and  gave  me  more  pain  than  the  loss 
of  my  cane  and  snuff-box." 

On  arriving  at  Soissons,  they  find  a 
band  of  one  of  the  left  wheels  broken, 
and,  after  some  debate,  determine  to 
get  on  as  they  could  to  the  next  post, 
whither  Peronnet  should  ride  on  be- 
fore, to  have  the  smith  and  his  work 
ready.  Tliey  also  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape from  the  Jacobins,  the  servant  of 
M.  Tourzelle  having  denounced  his 
master,  who  was  passing  out  of  France, 
and  was  resting  a  day  or  two  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  the  youth  and 
insignificance  of  M.  Tourzelle  saved 
him,  and  occasioned  counter  orders  to 
be  issued  by  the  Jacobin  clubs,  against 
stopping  all  travellers. 

"  The  post  of  Vaurains,  which  is  be- 
tween Soissons  and  Laon,  is  a  single 
isolated  house,  where  there  is  absolute- 
ly no  one  but  those  occupied  and  con- 
nected with  the  post.  I'his  seemed  to 
me  so  good  an  opportunity  for  stretch- 
ing: my  legs,  that  I  instantly  began  to 
descend  ;  but  D'Avaray  opposed  me 
so  firmly,  that  I  was  obliged  to  yield. 
Then  I  proposed  to  breakfast ;  we  had 
a  pate  and  some  Bordeaux,  but  had 
forgotten  to  procure  bread. — So  that  in 
eating  the  crust,  we  thought  on  the  Em- 
pref^s  Maria  Theresa,  who,  when  some 
com[)lained  to  her  that  the  poor  had  no 
bread,  replied,  '  My  God,  why  don't 
they  eat  pye-crust  then  r'    Sayer  pleas- 


ed us  much  by  the  information,  that  all 
the    world   took   us   for   real    Knglish. 
D'Avaray  seeing  him  inclined  to  talk, 
led  the  conversation   on  the  affairs  of 
the    day,  upon  which  the  Englishman 
talked  quite  freely,  and  made  many  ob- 
servations that  have  often  struck   me 
since — one   was,  that    they    began   to 
treat  the  King  as  if  he  were  a  fool — 
('  on   comraencait  a   traiter  le  Roi  de 
fou) ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
Sayer  spoke  bad  French,  and  the  En- 
glish word  fool,  which  he  had  certain- 
ly in  view,  signifies  a  meaning  quite 
different  from  Jok.     He  made  another 
reflection,  the  justice  of  which  struck 
me,  which   was,  that  no  one  could  say 
that  there  were  either  aristocrats  or  de- 
mocrats, since  the  man  who  possessed 
but  sixpences,  which  was   his  expres- 
sion, treated  as  an  aristocrat  him  who 
had  got  a  schelling,''  &c. 
They  arrive  at  La  Capelle. 
"  I  soon   heard   a  dispute  arise  be- 
tween the  mistress  of  the  post  and  Pey- 
ronnet,  who  always  descended  to  pay  : 
the  cause  of  it  was  this.     We  travelled 
with  three  horses,  and  paid  thirty  sous 
a-horse.     She  pretended,  and  with  rea- 
son, that  as  we  were  three,  we  ought  to 
pay  for   four  horses.     Feyronnet  sus- 
tained the  contrary,  while  she  threaten- 
ened  to  give   us  four  horses   and   two 
postilions.     This  appeared  comical  to 
us,  to  play  our  lives  against  ten  sous, 
for  there  was  but  so  much  difference 
between  three  horses  at  thirty,  and  four 
at  twenty-five   sous.     D'Avaray   told 
lier,  that  it  was  because  we  were  stran- 
gers that  she  imposed  on  us  so.     '  PSo," 
said  she,  '  and  I  have  a  right  to  give 
you  six  horses,  if  I  have  a  mind.'  '  Ve- 
ry well,'  said  I,  certain  by  the  laugh- 
ing of  all  the  postilions  at  my  accent, 
that   I  should   pass  for  a  genuine  En- 
glishman,   '  put  six  horses,  I   pay  but 
live.'     So  she  began  to  laugh.     Then 
addressing  myself  to  Peyronnet,  *  Mr. 
Perron,'  said   I,    'pay    what    madam 
demands,  it  sha'nt  be  said  that  Michel 
Foster  had  a  dispute  with  a  lady  for  in- 
terest.'    The  tone    which  1  took,  the 
seriousness,   the   gestures,  the   accent, 
made  this  the  most  comical  scene  in 
the  world  ;  but   we  took   care   not  to 
laugh.     We  inquired    what    regiment 
was  in  garrison  at  Avesnes.      They 
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told  us,  it  was  that  of  Vintemille.  This 
displeased  D'Avaray,  who  had  given 
a  dinner  two  years  since  to  the  officers 
of  this  very  regiment.  It  was  agreed, 
that  he  should  sit  still  and  backward  in 
the  carnage  as  much  as  possible,  and 
we  set  off.     The  sun,  which  had  not 


made  its  appearance  all  day,  now  shone 
so  as  to  oblige  me  to  draw  ihejaloime 
to  screen  myself. — This  circumstance 
appears  but  of  little  importance;  but 
we  shall  soon  see  the  consequences." 
(To  be  conlinutd.) 


VARIETIES. 

ORICINAt    ANECDOTES  OF  CKLEBKATED  CUABACTERS,  &.C. 


A  remarkable  female  is  noticed  by 
the  German  newspapers,  for  the  extent 
of  her  learning,  particularly  in  acquir- 
ing languages.  She  was  a  native  of 
Cologne,  by  name  Maria  Schuzman, 
understood  twelve  languages  extremely 
well,  and  wrote  five  classically.  Ex- 
cess of  genius,  and  perhaps  the  multi- 
plicity of  acquirements,  made  her  at 
length  melancholy  mad  ;  and  she  di- 
ed, it  is  said,  from  a  debauch  in  eating 
spiders. 

Captain  Layman,  r,  n.  in  answer  to 
a  question,  "  Where  subjects  for  dis- 
section are  to  come  from  ?"'  suggests, 
that  it  may  be  done  by  gratuitous  testa- 
ment, in  which  the  medical  profession 
should  rise  above  prejudice,  and  set  the 
example.  "  JMy  body  (says  he)  indi- 
vidually ,might  not  be  of  much  use;  but 
my  head  (if  not  knocked  off  by  a  shot) 
might  be  bespoken  for  Professor  Blu- 
menbach's  collection,  it  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  to  me  while 
living,  to  reflect  that  my  remains  might 
be  useful  after  death." 

r>?..    JOHNSON    AND    MR.    WILKES. 

It  is  well  known  that  neither  the  po- 
litical nor  moral  principles  of  John 
Wilkes  were,  according  to  the  vulgar 
adage,  "over  and  above  light-laced." 
The  story  of  an  extraordinary  fraud, 
said  to  have  been  practised  by  this  gen- 
tleman on  a  celebrated  Jew,  certainly, 
under  every  consideration,  bore  hard 
against  him,  and  occasioned  the  follow- 
ing ready  mode  of  reconciling  contro- 
vertible points.  When  Dr.  Johnnson 
was  inveigled,  by  an  artifice  of  friends, 
into  Mr.  Wilkes's  company,  at  a  large 
dinner,  (as  stated  by  his  contemporary 
historians,  although  many  particulars 
on  record  relative  to  this 'meeting  arc 


extremely  incorrect,)  it  was  contrived 
so  that  the  parties  should  sit  beside 
each  other  at  the  table.  Johnson,  evi- 
dently disconcerted  at  the  arrangement, 
continued  sulky  and  silent,  except  now 
and  then  expressing  some  short  term  of 
evident  disapprobation ;  turning  his 
brawny  shoulders  so  completely  squar- 
ed against  his  neighbour,  that  Wilkes 
could  not  direct  his  optics  askance,  on- 
ly to  one  end  of  the  table.  However, 
the  witty  democrat  was  happy  in  the 
uncommon  display  of  his  talent  for  hu- 
mour, and  at  last  something  like  a 
smile,  now  and  then,  seemed  to  affect 
Johnson's  risible  features, — seldom  mo- 
ved, and  muscular  in  their  movement ; 
till,  on  hearing  an  uncommon  brilliant 
repartee  from  Wilkes,  he  suddenly 
turned  round  his  unwieldly  figure,  and, 
without  a  word  of  previous  circumlocu- 
tion, by  way  of  prelude  to  his  address, 
he  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  empha- 
tically saying,  in  no  soft  cadence,  "  Sir, 
I  like  your  humour ;  but  will  you  be 
pleased  to  explain  to  me  the  story  re- 
lative to  the  Jew  whom  you  cheated 
out  of  ten  thousand  pounds  !"  "  Doc- 
tor, (replied  Wilkes,  with  the  most  un- 
blushing front,)  it  is  all  a  d 'd  lie." 

— "  Indeed,  (said  the  doctor,)  then,  sir, 
that  being  explained  to  me,  I  shall  en- 
joy your  company  with  pleasure  the 
remainder  of  the  evening."  Johnson's 
easy  simplicity  on  this  occasion,  ex- 
tracted a  smile  from  all  the  company  ; 
which  was  not  corrected  when,  on 
Wilkes  happening  to  retire  from  the 
room  tor  a  iaw  minutes,  Johnson,  ad 
dressing  the  party,  expressed  a  pecu- 
liar gratification  at  being  introduced  in- 
to his  company,  now  that  he  v.'as  as- 
sured, from  his  oicn  mouth,  that  all 
that  malicious  story  reported  of  hini 
was  a  d — < — d'  lie  ! 
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BOUXHOLM. 

The  Island  of  Boniliolm  may  be  es- 
teemed, sitico  the  loss  (if  iS'orvvav,  the 
most  valuable  possession  of  the  crown 
of  'Denmark,  in  a  mineral  point  of  view. 
There  are  many  causes  combine  to  pre- 
vent an  active  and  thoroLi8;li  investiga- 
tion of  its  treasures  ;  amongst  the  fore- 
most of  which  may  bfc  reckoned  the  fi- 
nancial embarrassments  of  Denmark, 
and  the  jealousies  attending  an  unde- 
fined idea  of  manorial  rights,  insepara- 
ble from  absolute  governments.  The 
attempts  made  by  private  individuals, 
not  natives,  have  been  too  limited  in 
point  of  abilities  and  resources  to  pro- 
duce any  beneficial  effects  to  them- 
selves or  to  the  country.  Not  long 
since,  two  scientific  gentlemen.  Profes- 
sor (J>ersted  and  M.  Esmark.  were  sent 
by  the  government  to  examine  into  the 
mineral  productions  of  the  island  ;  but 
the  superficial  examination  of  the  best 
theoretical  philosophers  must  always 
fall  greatly  short  of  those  discoveries 
which  could  be  made  by  practical  men, 
furnished  with  the  proper  powers  for 
actual  researcii  Its  mineral  products 
are  coal,  excelltnt  iron-stone,  copper- 
ore,  lead-ore,  fire-clay,  fire-stone,  sand- 
stone, pebbles,  and  cement.  The  coal 
hitherto  worked  is  an  inferior  kind  of 
the  coal  called  kennel  or  canal  coal,  si- 
milar to  the  Derbyshire  hard  coal, 
which  burns  to  a  white  ash  ;  it  appears, 
however,  that  an  unlimited  quantity 
might  be  raised,  and  the  deeper  strata 
are  not  3'et  explored.  This,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  products,  might 
render  this  island  the  richest  spot  in  or 
near  the  Baltic  ;  in  fact,  England  in 
miniature.  The  island  is  fertile,  and 
the  inhabitants  industrious.  They 
bring  various  articles  of  provision  to 
the  supply  of  Copenhagen,  and  like- 
wise to  the  ships  passing  near  the  island 
by  day-time. 

FF.KOCITY    IN    A    CAT. 

M.  Rlariette,  a  French  protestant 
clergyman,  who  had  settled  in  England 
on  account  of  the  persecution  which 
had  been  raised  against  his  religion  in 
his  native  country,  lived  in  very  com- 
fortable circumstances  at  Canterbury, 
as  minister  of  a  parish,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  archbishop.  Al- 


most his  whole  amusement  consisted  in 
playing  with  a  large  cat,  whom  he  had 
kept  ten  or  twelve  }ears,  and  constant- 
ly treated  with  the  utmost  kindness. 
He  had  an  uncommon  attachment  to 
this  animal,  and  when  he  had  no  stran- 
gers at  the  table  with  him,  he  always 
gave  her  upon  a  separate  plate  her 
share  of  the  dishes  of  which  he  ate 
himself. 

M.  Mariette  once  gave  a  grand  din- 
ner to  a  number  of  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  chiefly  in  compliment  of 
his  brother,  who  was  then  upon  a  visit 
to  him.  The  above  mentioned  cat  had 
contemplated  the  preparations  for  the 
entertainment  with  secret  delight,  and 
no  doubt  expected  that  she  should  as 
usual  have  a  plate  set  before  her  filled 
with  all  the  delicacies  of  which  the 
company  partook.  But  her  master, 
being  either  too  much  engaged  with  his 
company  to  attend  to  his  favourite  ;  or, 
which  is  the  more  probable  supposition, 
wishing  to  conceal  his  foible,  contented 
himself  at  dinner  with  calling  his  cat  to 
him,  and  throwing  her  a  piece  of  meat 
over  his  shoulder.  But  the  jealous  an- 
imal disdained  to  touch  it,  and  did 
not  come  near  him  again  while  he  sat 
at  the  table.  About  four  o'clock  the 
company  rose  from  the  table.  Two  of 
the  guests,  who  wished  to  take  their 
afternoon's  nap,  were  conducted  by  M. 
Mariette's  brother  into  his  bed-cham- 
ber, where  they  laid  themselves  down 
on  the  bed,  and  slept  for  2    full   hours. 

M.  Mariette  was  now  left  alone  with 
his  offended  favourite  in  the  room 
where  he  dined,  and  soon  fell  asleep 
upon  a  sofa.  His  brother  in  the  mean 
time  took  a  turn  in  the  garden.  During 
this  silent  interval,  a  servant  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  brought  a 
letter  from  his  master  for  the  clergyman. 
His  brother  hastened  to  wake  him,  but 
it  was  too  late  ;  the  cat  had  already 
strangled  him.  At  first  the  brother  be- 
heved  he  must  have  died  of  an  apoplec- 
tic fit,  but  having  called  the  other  two 
guests,  who  had  been  sleeping,  into  the 
room,  they  shewed  him  the  marks  of 
the  cat's  claws  upon  his  brother's  neck, 
which  left  no  doubt  respecting  the  cause 
of  his  death. 

The  murderous    animal   meanwhile 
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was  cunning  enough  to  remain  in  the 
room,  and  pretend  to  be  asleep.  The 
brother  of  the  deceased  now  thought  of 
an  ingenious  expedient  to  ascertain  with 
still  stronger  evidence  whether  she  had 
really  been  his  murderer.  Having  de- 
sired his  two  friends  to  conceal  them- 
selves, he  tied  a  string  round  the  leg  of 
the  murdered  person,  and  placing  him- 
self in  the  corner  of  tiie  room,  drew 
the  string  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  limb  move  as  if  alive,  upon  which 
the  cat,  imagining  that  she  still  perceiv- 
ed some  remains  of  life  in  her  master, 
and  that  she  had  not  completely  effect- 
ed her  purpose,  flew  again  at  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  str-ingle  him  outright  as 
before.  M.  Mariette,  who  now  requir- 
ed no  further  evidence,  drew  his  sword 
and  pursued  the  treacherous  beast 
which,  however,  unfortunately  escaped. 

HUDSON. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  arts  in    1750,  Hudson  was 
then  the  greatest   painter  in   England  ; 
and  the  qualification  that  enabled  him 
to  hold  this  decided  pre-eminence,  was 
the  ability  of  producing  a  likeness  with 
that  kind  of  address,  which,  by  the  vul- 
gar, is   considered  as  flattering  to  the 
person.     But  after  having  painted  the 
head,  Hudson's  genius  failed  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  one  Vanhaa- 
ken  to  put  it  on  the  shoulders,  and  to 
finish  the  drapery,  of  both  which  he 
himself   was  entirely  incapab'e.     Un- 
luckily, Vanhaaken    died,   and   for  a 
time  Hudson  was  driven  almost  to  des- 
pair, and  feared  he   must   have  quitted 
])is   lucrative    employment  :    he   was, 
however,  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
another  drapery   painter,  named  Roth, 
who,  though  not  so  expert    as  the   for- 
mer, was  yet    sufficiently  qualified  to 
carry  on  the  manufactory. 
HENRY   vii. 
Some  person  giving  an  account  to 
Henry  VH.   of  certain  bold  proceed- 
ings that    had  passed    in  Parliament, 
with  many  expressions  of  concern,  the 
king,  whose  heart   was  callous  to  the 
feelings  of  honesty  and  virtue,  replied 
that  the  most  profitable  way  of  weak- 
ening the  factious  patriots  was  by  pre- 
ferring the  chief  of  them.     This  prin- 
ciple he  had  resolved  to  adhere  to,  and 
it  became  a  well  known  rule  with  liim. 


He  also  taught,  tliat  "  when  the  most^ 
sober  and  wise  part  ot  them  dra.veth 
ofli',  the  residue  are  but  a  rude  multitude 
and  rope  of  sand."' 

leman's  r.isf  uiTs. 
If,  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  ignorant 
foreigner,  or  some  uninitiated  stra  riger, 
one  were  desired  to  give  a  good  in- 
stance of  the  means  by  which  in  Lon- 
don notoriety  maj  be  attained,  and 
specify  one  of  the  numberless  little 
things  that  give  a  general  name,  and 
make  a  man  sought  after, — it  were 
hard  to  mention  a  better  or  clearer  sub- 
ject for  the  purpose  than  Leman's  bis- 
cuits. For  many  years  this  notable 
man's  narrow  shop  in  Threadneedle- 
street  has  almost  exclusively  supplied 
the  numerous  population  of  London 
with  his  crisped  manufacture  j  and 
still  the  article  is  unrivalled.  No 
bread  (the  women  will  have  it)  eats  so 
short.  Such  is  the  demand,  that,  in  a 
few  minutes  after  the  drawing  of  his 
oven,  the  whole  batch  is  sold  !  Yet  he 
holds  no  patent,  ar.d  the  metropolitan 
bakers  have  long  pined  in  despair  to  ar- 
rive at  the  discovery  by  which  Leman 
gives  to  the  labour  of  his  hands  such 
winning  taste. 

QT^rN's   ACCOUNT   OP   THE    SCOTCH. 

Quin  being  asked  if  he  had  ever  been 
in  Scotland,  and  how  he  liked  the  peo- 
ple, replied, — "  If  you  mean  the  lower 
order  of  them,  I  shall  be  at  a  loss  to 
answer  you  ;  for  I  had  no  further  ac- 
quaintance with  them  than  by  the  smell. 
As  for  the  nobility,  they  are  numerous  j 
and,  for  the  most  part,  proud  and  beg- 
garly, I  remember,  when  I  crossed 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  into  their 
country,  I  came  to  a  little  wretched  vil- 
lage, consisting  of  a  dozen  huts,  in  the 
style  of  the  Hottentots,  the  principal 
of  which  was  an  inn,  and  kept  by  an 
earl.  I  was  mounted  on  a  shrivelled 
quadruped,  for  there  was  no  certainty 
of  calling  it  a  horse,  mare,  or  gelding ; 
much  like  a  North  Wales  goat,  but  lar- 
ger, and  without  horns.  The  whole 
village  was  up  in  an  instant  to  salute 
me  ;  supposing,  from  the  elegance  of 
my  appearance,  that  I  must  be  some 
person  of  a  large  fortune,  and  great  fam- 
ily. The  earl  ran  and  took  hold  of 
my  stirrup  while  I  dismounted  :  then 
turninsz  to  his  eldest  son,  who  stood  bv 
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us  without  breeches,  said,  'My  lord,  do 
yoii  take  the  gentleman's  horse  to  the 
stable,  and  desire  your  sister,  lady  IJet- 
ty,  to  draw  him  a  pint  of  two-penny; 
(ov  I  suppose  so  great  a  mon  will  ha' 
the  best  liquor  in  the  wkol  Iioiis.'  I 
was  obligeil,  (continued  Quin,)  to  stay 
here  a  whole  night,  and  to  make  a  sup- 
per of  rotten  potatoes  and  stinking  eggs. 
The  old  nobleman  was  indeed  very 
complaisant,  and  made  me  accept  of 
his  own  bed.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
dormitory  was  the  best  in  the  world, 
for  there  was  nothing  but  an  old  box  to 
sit  upon  in  the  room,  and  there  were 
neither  sheets  nor  curtains  to  the  bed. 
Lady  Betty  was  kind  enough  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  apartment,  assuring  me, 
many  persons  of  great  deegnaty  had 
frequently  slept  in  it;  and  that  tho'  the 
hlonkets  loolcd  sae  block,  it  was  not 
qitite  four  years  sin  they  had  been 
washed  by  the  countess  her  mother,  and 
lady  Matilda  Carolina  Amelia  Eleonora 
Sophia,  one  of  her  younger  sisters. 
She  then  wished  me  a  good  night,  and 
said  the  viscount,  her  brother,  would 
take  particular  care  to  grease  my  boots. 

ATHENIAN    SAYING. 

It  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverb 
among  the  Athenians,  who  seldom  said 
any  thing  without  a  good  reason,  that 
health  is  strengthened,  and  life  preserv- 
ed, by  the  external  use  of  oil,  and  in- 
ternal use  of  honey. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Jews 
in  Denmark  have  received  into  their 
religious  rites  one  of  the  ceremonies 
and  sacraments  of  the  church  of  Rome 
viz.  confirmation,  which  all  Jewish 
children  of  both  sexes  must  now  con- 
form to. — It  is  equally  remarkable,  that 
a  son  of  the  bishop  of  Copenhagen  is 
at  this  moment  soliciting  for  the  situa- 
tion of  teacher  in  a  Jewish  Seminary  : 
the  salary  about  381.  per  annum. 

NEW  WORKS. 
A  large  volume  of  Scrmoiis  delivered  at 
Sailers'  Hnll,  by  titc  laic  Rer.  Hugh  Wor- 
TiiiNGToN,  has  appeared.  Of  such  works, 
it  is  seldom  that  a  reviewer  can  point  out 
any  peculiar  characteristic  ;  and  we  are 
happy  in  the  present  instance  to  find  an 
exception  from  the  g^eneral  rule.  These 
srrmons,  39  in  number,  were  taken  from 
inetnory  ;  and  they  evince,  at  the  same 
time,  the  benevolent  piety  of  the  preacher  , 


and  the  good  taste  of  the  lady  from  whose 
pen  tiiey  were  committed  to  the  press.  The 
sentiments  are  liberal,  and  the  language  al- 
ways correct,  often  elegant.  Whoever  will 
read  the  first  Sermon  (on  Religious  Preju- 
dices.) will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our 
remarks  : — 

"  With  respect  to  opioious  or  sentiments 
(says  Mr.  W.)  if  they  happen  to  differ  es- 
sentially from  those  in  which  we  have  been 
educated,  but  which  perhaps,  we  have  Uttle 
studied,  we  are  too  apt  immediately  to  pro- 
nounce them  erroneous,  and  we  shun  such 
persons  as  dangerous  companions  ;  where- 
as, we  should  ever  bring  opinions  to  the  test 
of  argument,  and  defend  our  sentiments 
with  temper  and  moderation.  I  once  heard 
a  sermon  on  the  subject  of  prejudice  from 
a  man  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend — the 
late  Dr.  Price.  It  was  deliveied  in  thin 
house,  and  the  impression  it  made  upon  my 
mind  will  cease  but  with  life.  Prejudice 
(said  this  truly  excellent  man,)  may  be 
compared  to  a  misty  morning  in  October  ; 
a  man  goes  forth  to  an  eminence,  and  he 
sees,at  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  a 
figure,  apparently  of  gigantic  stature,  for 
such  the  imperfect  medium  through  which 
he  is  viewed  would  make  him  appear  ;  he 
goes  forward  a  iesv  steps,  and  the  figure 
advances  towards  him  ;  his  size  lessens  as 
they  approach  ;  they  draw  still  nearer,  and 
the  extraordinary  appearance  is  gradually, 
but  sensibly,  dimiaishing  ;  at  last  they 
meet;  and,  perhaps,  (said  Dr.  Price,)  the 
the  man  I  had  taken  for  a  monster,  proves 
to  be  my  own  brother.  Never  was  preju- 
dice more  forcibly  delineated  " 

We  wish  we  had  room  for  other  extracts. 

W^e  have  seldom  spent  a  few  hours  more 
delightfully  than  in  the  perusal  of  Integrity, 
a  tale,  by  Mrs.  Hofl and.  There  is  a  charm 
about  this  writer's  tales,  the  cause  of  which 
we  will  not  attempt  to  explain,  for  we  arc 
not  among  those  who  are 

"  Still  flying  from  Nature  to  study  her  laws, 
And  dulling  deliglit  by  exploring  its  cause." 
Our  autlior  is,  if  we  may  so  speak  of  a  fe- 
male, a  very  masterly  writer.  Her  delinea- 
tions of  character  have  a  real  Shaksperian 
truth  and  beauty  about  them,  which  we 
seek  in  vain  in  the  pages  of  many  whose 
"names  are  more  bruited  in  men's  mouths." 
In  the  Tolumc  before  us  we  have  a  vast  va- 
riety of  characters  depicted.  The  sweet 
stiH-life  of  Mrs.  Shelburne  and  Emily  ;  the 
busy,  sanctimonious,  yet  not  over-scrupu- 
lous, Hastings;  the  yet  more  darkly  shaded 
picture  of  his  son  ;  the  generous  enthusi- 
astic Tracy  ;  and  the  unthinking  and  dissi- 
pated, yet  kind  and  benevolent,  Juliallorn- 
by  ;  are  all  delineated  with  a  powerful 
and  practised  pencil.  The  story  is  clever- 
ly and  artfully  constructed,  without  being 
involved  in  needless  perplexities  ;  and  the 
interest  is  of  the  most  intense  nature 
throughout.  The  style  is  chaste  and  elegant, 
and  tiie  efl'ect  of  the  whole  volume  is  de- 
lightful and  interesting  iu  a  high  degree. 
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(Blackwood's  Mag.   May.) 
MY  EVENING. 


Farewell,  biight   Sun  !    mine    eyes   have 
watch'd 

Thine  hour  of  tender  light  ; 
And  tender  twilig-ht !  fare  thee  well. 

And  welcome  star-crown 'd  night ! 

Pale  !  serious  !  silent !  with  deep  spell 

Lulling-  the  heart  to  rest — 
As  lulls  the  itiother's  low  sweet  song- 

The  infant  on  her  breast. 

Mine  own  beloved  hour  !  mine  own  ! 

Sacred  to  quiet  thought, 
To  pensive  musings,  to  calm  joys, 

With  no  false  lustre  fraught ! 

!\Iine  own  beloved  hour  !  for  now, 

Methinks,  with  garish  day 
I  shut  the  world  out,  and  with  those 

Long  lost,  or  far  away, 

The  dead,  the  absent,  Once  again, 

My  soul  holds  converse  free — 
To  such  illusions,  Life  !  how  dull 

Thy  best  reality  ! 

The  vernal  nights  are  chilly  yet. 

And  cheerily  and  bright 
The  hearth  still  blazes,  flashing  round 

Its  ruddy  flick'ring  light. 

Bring  in  the  lamp — so — set  it  there, 

Just  where  its  veiled  ray 
(Leaving  all  else  in  shadowy  tone) 

Falls  on  my  book — and — stay, 

"  Leave  my  work  by  me" — Well  I  love 

The  needle's  useful  art ! 
'Tis  unambitious,  womanly — 

And  mine's  a  woman's  heart. 

Not  that  I  ply,  with  sempstress  rage, 

As  if  for  life  or  bread — 
No — sooth  to  say — unconsciously 

Slack'ning  the  half  drawn  thread 

From  fingers  poised,  as  if  spell-boundj 

That  point  the  needle  wrong, 
Mine  eyes  toward  the  open  book 

Stray  oft,  and  tarry  long — 
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"  Stop  !  stop  !  leave  open  the  glass  door 

Into  that  winter  bower," 
For  soon  therein  th'  uprisen  moon 

Will  pour  her  silv'ry  shower  ; 

Will  sparkle  on  those  dark-green  leaves, 
On  that  white  pavement  shine. 

And  dally  with  her  eastern  love, 
That  wreathing  jessamine. 

"  Thanks,    Lizzy  ! — no— there's    nothinj 
more 

Thy  loving  zeal  can  do — 
Only — Oh  yes  !  —that  gipsey*  flower, 

Set  that  beside  me  too." 

(That  Ethiop,  in  its  China  vase) 
"  Ay — set  it  here — that's  right — 

Shut  the  door  after  you." — 'Tis  done, 
Vm  settled  for  the  night — 

Setded  and  snug — and  first,  as  if 

The  fact  to  ascertain, 
I  glance  around,  and  stir  the  fire, 

And  trim  the  lamp  again. 

Thou  dusky  flower !  I  stoop  t'  inhale 

Thy  fragrance — Thou  art  one 
That  wooeth  not  the  vulgar  eye, 

Nor  the  broad-staring  Sun — 

Therefore  I  love  thee  !   (selfish  love 

Such  preference  may  be) 
That  thou  reserves!  all  thy  sweets, 

Coy  thing  !  for  night  and  me. 

What  noise  was  that !  Ah,  madam  puss  I 

I  know  that  tender  mew — 
That  meek   white  face — those    sea-green 
eyes — 

Those  whiskers  wet  with  dew. 

To  the  cold  glas  (the  green-house  glass) 
Press'd  closely  from  without — 

Well !  thou  art  heard — I'll  let  thee  in, 
Though  skulking  home  no  doubt 

From  lawless  piowl  — Ah,  ruthless  cat '. 

What  murder  hast  thou  done  ? 
What  deeds  of  rapine,  the  broad  eye 

Of  open  day  that  shun  ? 

•  The  night-smelling  stock. 
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What  !  not  a  fcatlicr  phick'd  to-night  I 
Is  thcil  wliat  thou  would'st  tell, 

AVith  tliat  soft  purr,  those  winking  eyes, 
And  wavinj^  tail  ?  Well  !  well ! 

I  kiioic  tliee,  friend  !  but  get  thee  in, 
With  Itangfir  stretch  and  doze — 

i^a}-,  never  growl,  old  man  !  her  tail 
Just  whisk'd  across  thy  nose  ; 

But  'twas  no  act  premeditate, 

'J'hy  g-reatness  to  molest  ; 
There,  with  that  loBg  luxurious  sigh, 

Sink  down  again  to  rest ; 

i3ut  not  before  one  loving  look 
Towards  me,  with  that  long  sigh, 

Says,    "  Mistress   mine  !  all's   right !    all's 
well ! 
Thou'rt  there,  and  here  am  I." 

That  point  agreed,  we're  still  again— 

I  on  my  work  intent, 
At  least,  with  poring  eyes  thereon. 

In  seeming  earnest  bent ; 

And  fingers,  nimble  at  their  task, 

Mechanically  true  ; 
But  heav'n  knows  where,  what  scenes  the 
while, 

M}'  thoughts  are  trav'ling  to, 

!Now  far  from  earth — now  over  earth, 

Traversing  lands  and  seas — 
Now  stringing  in  a  sing-song  mood, 

Such  idle  rhymes  as  these — 

Now  dwelling  on  departed  daj  s  ; 

Ah  !  that's  no  lightsome  mood — 
On  those  to  come — no  longer  now 

Through  hope's  bright  focus  view'd — 

On  that  which  is — ay — there  I  pause 

No  more  in  young  delight ; 
But  patient,  grateful — weJl  assured 

"  Vi'liatever  is,  is  right." 

And  all  to  be  is  in  His  hands — 
Oh  !  who  would  take  it  thence  ? 

Give  me  not  up  to  mine  own  will, 
Merciful  Providence  ! 

Such  thoughts — when  other  thoughts  may- 
be 

And  dark'ning  into  gloom — 
Conies  to  me,  like  the  angel  shape, 

That,  standing  by  the  tomb, 


Cheer'd  those  who  came  to  sorrow  there — 

And  then  I  see,  and  bless 
His  love  in  all  that  He  withholds, 

And  all  I  still  possess. 

So  varied — now  with  book  or  work. 

Or  pensive  reverie ; 
Or  waking  dreams,  or  fancy  flights, 

Or  scribbling  vein  maybe  ; 

And  eke  the  pencil's  cunning  craft, 

Or  lowly  murmur'd  lay, 
To  the  according  Viola, 

Calm  evening  slips  away. 

The  felt-shod  hours  move  swiftly  on. 

Until  the  stroke  of  ten 
(Th'  accustom'd  signal)  summons  round 

My  little  household — then, 

The  door  unclosing,  enters  first 

That  aged,  faithful  friend. 
Whose  prayer  is  with  her  master's  child, 

Her  blameless  days  to   end. 

The  f  ounger  pair  comes  close  behind, 

But  her  dear  hand  alone, 
(Her  dear  old  hand  !  now  tremulous 

With  palsying  weakness  grown,) 

Must  rev'rently  before  me  place 

The  sacred  Book — 'tis  there  ; 
And  all  our  voices,  all  our  hearts. 

Unite  in  solemn  prayer — 

In  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  all 

The  blessings  of  the  light — 
In  prayer,  that  he  would  keep  us  through 

"The  watches  of  the  night. 

A  simple  rite  I  and  soon  perform'd — 

Leaving  in  every  breast 
A  heart  more  fittingly  prepared 

For  sweet  untroubled  rest. 

And  so  we  part ;  but  not  before, 

Dear  nurse  I   a  kiss  from  thee 
Imprints     my     brow — thy     fond     "  GooU 
night  !" 

To  God  commending  me. 

Amen  !  and  may  His  angels  keep 

Their  watch  around  thy  bed, 
And  guard  from  ev'ry  hurtful  thing, 

That  venerable  head. 


ORIGIN  OP  VULGAR  PROVERBS. *  THE  SADDLER  OP  BAWTRV. 


There  i.s  a  saying  applird  to  a  man 
who  will  not  stay  to  finish  his  bottle  or 
his  pot,  "  that  he  will  be  hanged  for 
leaving  his  liquor,  like  the  saddler  of 
Bawtry."  The  case  was  this  :  there 
was  formerly,  and  indeed  it  has  not 
been  long  suppressed,  an  ale-house,  to 
this  day  called  "  the  Gallows  House," 
siiuate  between  the  city  of  York 
and  its  Tyburn  ;  at  which  house  the 
cart  always  used  to  stop,  and  there 
the  couvicl  and  the  other  parties   were 


refreshed  with  liquors  ;  but  the  rash 
and  precipitate  saddler,under  sentence, 
and  on  his  road  to  the  fatal  tree,  refu- 
sed this  little  regale,  and  hastened  on  to 
the  place  of  execution  ;  when,  very 
soon  after  he  was  turned  off,  a  reprieve 
arrived  ;  insomuch  that,  had  he  stop- 
ped, as  was  usual,  at  the  Gallows- 
hnuse,  the  time  consumed  there  would 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  his  life: 
so  that  he  was  hanged,  as  truly  as  un- 
happily, '*■  for  leaving  his  liquor."' 
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(Europ.  Map:.) 
THE  MISFORTUNES  OF  MONTAGUE. 

A  TALE   FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 


TT  was  in  the  delightful  season  of 
■*-  summer,  when  all  nature  was  clad 
in  her  gayest  attire,  that  I  was  spend- 
ing a  week  at  the  residence  of  an  inti- 
mate friend,  who  lived  near  one  of  the 
largest  mercantile  towns  of  this  vast 
trading  empire.  Among  the  many  di- 
versions which  his  good  nature  devised 
for  me,  our  passion  for  variety  often  ex- 
tended to  a  ride  in  the  beautiful  park, 
which  is  but  a  few  miles  distant  from 
the  town.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  cloudless  sun, 
and  the  buoyancy  derived  from  the 
western  breeze,  I  was  particularly 
charmed  with  the  appearance  of  a 
handsome  and  superior  looking  house 
at  the  distance  of  about  an  ordinary 
field  from  us,  where  neatness  and  gen- 
tility seemed  the  ruhng  deities.  The 
windows,  of  which  some  were  open  to 
invite  the  restorative  fragrance  of  the 
summer's  gale,  were  ornamented  with 
choice  trees  and  green-house  plants, 
tastefully  selected  and  nicely  arranged, 
while  light  folds  of  elegant  drapery  just 
appeared  on  each  side,  and  were  seen 
waving  in  the  wind.  A  number  of 
shrubs  and  climbing  plants  grew  in  the 
soil  at  the  bottom,  and  extended  their 
matted  tendrils  part  of  the  way  up  the 
wall  in  front.  The  house  was  envi- 
roned by  extensive  pleasure-grounds, 
and  by  gardens  laid  out  by  the  finger 
of  taste,  the  intricacies  of  which  were 
rendered  for  the  most  part  impervious 
to  the  view  of  a  distant  beholder  by  the 
thick  embowering  shades  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  were  interspersed  in  them. 
Among  these  umbrageous  arcades  there 
wound,  in  circles  occasionally  visible  to 
the  eye,  broad  gravel  walks,  whose  sin- 
uosities deceived  the  stranger  with  a 
double  distance,  and  extended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  where  the  broad 
river  that  joins  the  sea  rolled  its  purify- 
ing waters.  Opulence  seemed  here  to 
riot  in  exuberance,  which  was  only  con- 
trolled and  corrected  by  the  hand  of 
taste,  and  which,  combined  with  this, 
formed  a  delicate  charm  vviiich  was  ir- 
resistible to  the  polished  mind.     Seve- 


ral airy  figures  in  feminine  attire  were 
seen  playing  near  the  windows,  and  at 
times  indulged,  at  times  eluded  with 
tantalizing  uncertainty,  the  gaze  of  the 
beholder. 

I  pulled  the  reins  of  our  horse,  and 
stopped  the  gig  in  a  position  that  allow- 
ed of  my  better  contemplating  the  fas- 
cinating scene.  "  And  whose  house  is 
that,"  I  inquired,  after  a  pause,  of  ray 
entertainer,  "  which  seems  already  to 
pronounce  so  favourably  of  its  inhabi- 
tant ?"  "  It  is  the  house,"  said  he, 
"  of  Mr.  Montague,  a  ship-merchant,  a 
gentleman  of  honourable  extraction, 
whose  dealings  are  as  extensive  as  they 
are  creditable.  lie  is  a  man  of  exalted 
reputation  in  the  public  esteem,  a  per- 
son of  highly  cultivated  mind,  of  great 
generosity  of  heart,  and  of  a  delicate 
urbanity  of  manners.  He  carries  on, 
with  a  partner,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive speculations  on  the  basis  of  a  well- 
founded  credit ;  and  the  public  streets, 
every  day,  present  the  appearance  of 
numbers  of  his  drays,  conveying  timber 
to  and  fro  to  the  places  for  which  they 
are  destined.  He  has  a  family  as  amia- 
ble as  himself;  and  for  his  serenity  of 
disposition  and  domestic  enjoyments,  is 
at  once  the  love  and  envy  of  all  his 
neighbours."  I  paused  after  ray  friend's 
brief  narrative,  but  it  was  only  to  dwell 
at  ease  upon  the  fairy  scene  before  me, 
and  to  imagine  more  nearly  tho  gesture 
and  manners  of  the  man  who  was  re- 
ported to  be  the  happy  possessor  of  the 
retreat.  I  thought  I  could  never  feast 
my  eyes  enough  on  so  inviting  a  pros- 
pect, and  felt  an  immoderate  curiosity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  inmates 
of  the  mansion.  As  I  reluctantly  turn- 
ed away  my  head,  and  slowly  put  the 
horse  in  motion,  I  mentioned  to  my 
friend,  whose  name  was  Herbert,  the 
wish  that  was  uppermost  in  my  breast. 
He  almost  anticipated  it,  and  proffered 
his  services  to  introduce  me  personally 
to  the  family,  with  which,  he  said,  he 
was  well  acquainted.  Our  ride  that 
morning  was  soon  at  an  end,  and  in 
the  short  space  of  a  kw  days  Herbert 
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fulfilled  Ills  promise,  and  I  was  admit- 
ted to  the  intimacy  of  the  venerated 
Montague  and  his  amiable  consort  and 
family.  I  found  a  man  strong  in  his 
integrity,  solid  in  his  information,  clear 
in  his  conclusions,  liberal  in  his  views, 
frank  in  his  communications,  and  gen- 
tlemanly in  his  address.  His  wife  was 
all  that  sweetness  of  temper  and  delica- 
cy of  thought  can  picture  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  lovely  woman,  wedded  to 
the  afiections  of  her  husband.  The 
family  then  consisted  of  three  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  two  were  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  being  about  fifteen,  and 
nearly  equal  in  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  if  a  preference  of  the  crea- 
ture to  the  Creator  could  ever  be  par- 
donable, one  might  find  in  them  an  ex- 
cuse for  youthful  idolatry.  His  style 
of  entertainment  was  liberal,  yet  deco- 
rous and  prudent ;  his  furniture  was 
handsome  but  plain;  his  demeanour 
open  but  veqerable. 

Among  those  who  had  a  place  at  his 
table  at  this  time  was  a  young  gende- 
man  named  flenry  Charleton,  a  fre- 
quent but  welcome  visitor,  whose  pa- 
rents lived  in  a  distant  part  of  the  coun- 
try. He  was  at  that  period  of  life  when 
the  green  bloom  of  boyhood  begins  to 
be  embrowned  with  the  sun  of  opening 
youth  ;  when  the  body  revels  in  elasti- 
city, and  the  mind  feels  with  trembling 
consciousness  the  expansion  of  its  fa- 
culties on  a  new  and  interesting  scene. 
His  temper  was  naturally  cheerful,  and 
his  spirits  displayed  themselves  in  in- 
cessant sallies  of  mirth,  not  less  pleasing 
to  the  old  than  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  family.  They  were  generally, 
indeed,  addressed  to  the  latter,  and 
principally  to  the  two  young  ladies  I 
particularised,  wiiosc  years  and  ideas 
alike  corresponded  with  his  own.  But 
liis  good  nature  was  dispensed  with  so 
impartial  an  equality  to  both  of  these, 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  tell  to 
which  his  young  heart  preponderated  ; 
nor  is  the  reader  likely  to  derive  any 
assistance  in  his  conjectures  from  a 
more  particular  description  of  them, 
r.vclina  was  the  eldest,  and,  of  the  two, 
in  manner,  more  gentle  and  tender ; 
but  still  her  cheek  plowed  with  a  rather 
brighter  tint  than  that  which  enlivened 
Kcr  sister's.     She  had  dark  black  hair, 


and  a  jet  black  eye,  whose  brilliant  orb 
swam  in  circles  of  liquid  crystal,  and 
pierced  the  hearts  of  all  she  looked  on 
with  a  keen  and  sudden  pleasure.  Her 
figure  was  not  tall  but  elegant,  and  her 
person  in  general  was  small  but  sym- 
metrical. Grace  had  stamped  her  sig- 
net on  every  limb  and  every  gesture. 
Marietta  was  much  of  the  same  size, 
and  only  appeared  so  far  different  in 
constitution  as  her  complexion  was  ra- 
ther more  delicate ;  but  in  all  things  be- 
sides she  seemed  no  other  than  a  twin 
sister  of  Evelina.  Her  cheek  showed 
more  of  the  hly  than  the  rose,  and  her 
hair  was  of  a  bright  shining  glossy 
brown.  She  was  less  frank  in  her  man- 
ner, and  had  a  little  more  dignity  in  her 
demeanour.  Her  temper  was  not  less 
sweet,  but  her  disposition  was  more 
energetic  and  resolute.  Each  was  form- 
ed to  be  the  favourite  of  one  of  two 
men,  between  whom  a  slight  diversity 
of  inclination  prevailed.  The  lover, 
fondest  of  softness  and  diffidence,  would 
attach  himself  to  Evelina ;  while  he, 
who  preferred  spirit  with  virtue,  would 
bow  to  the  influence  of  Marietta.  Ex- 
panding youth  had  already  smoothed 
their  cheeks  with  the  down  of  his  wing, 
and  new-inspired  emotions  lent  a  shade 
of  blushing  fervour  to  their  skin.  Both 
possessed  ears  delicately  attuned  to  the 
sounds  of  music,  both  touched  with  ma- 
gic softness  the  piano-forte,  and  accom- 
panied its  liquid  notes  with  the  rich- 
er melody  of  their  enchanting  voices. 
Evelina,  indeed,  exceeded  her  sister  in 
the  one  accomplishment  of  fingering 
the  harp  with  an  air  and  manner,  that 
pictured  to  the  mind  the  vision  of  some 
angelic  minstrel.  In  all  other  perfec- 
fections  they  appeared  to  be  equally 
distinguished  :  in  the  art  of  embroide- 
ry, in  all  the  niceties  of  the  needle,  in 
drawing,  in  writing,  they  advanced 
step  by  step  to  the  climax  of  excellence. 
I  could  perceive  that  the  parents 
doated  on  these  two  blooming  scions 
with  a  fondness  that  prudence  could 
scarcely  control.  The  mother  em- 
barked in  them  all  her  hopes  of  happi- 
ness, the  father  looked  to  them  for  the 
solace  and  blessing  of  his  declining 
years.  All  that  ingenuity  could  de- 
vise, and  kindness  execute,  was  done  to 
increase  the  satisfaction  and  facilitate. 
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the  improvement  of  the  two  sisters.  In 
aflection  to  their  parents  they  were  mu- 
tually emulous,  nor  was  any  inequality 
of  interest  observable  in  the  good  offices 
with  which  they  rewarded  the  attentions 
of  their  playful  visitor.  I  was  one  who 
soon  contracted  a  friendship  with  the 
young  aspirant,  in  which  disparity  of 
years  was  entirely  overlooked.  As  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  eflect  a  favour- 
able impression  on  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  I  received  an  invita- 
tation,  with  my  friend  Herbert,  to  con- 
tinue ray  visits  while  I  staid  ;  so  that  I 
was  several  times  again  under  Mr. 
Montague's  roof,  and  in  truth  was  much 
influenced  by  this  circumstance  in  pro- 
longing my  stay  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Our  time  generally  passed  in  innocent 
diversions  within  the  house  when  the 
weather  was  unfavourable,  and  in 
the  open  air  when  the  season  tempt- 
ed us  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the 
breeze.  At  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den, and  on  the  edge  of  the  river, 
there  stood  a  summer-house  built  with 
every  view  to  convenience,  in  which 
the  young  ladies  often  came  to  sit, 
bringing  with  them  their  sewing  or  the 
materials  for  writing,  or  practising  to- 
gether the  melodious  inflexions  of  their 
line  voices.  Hither  young  Charleton 
and  myself  attended  them, fond  of  being 
satellites  within  their  radiation,  and 
amused  them  with  reading  alternately 
from  some  favourite  book,or  dwelt  with 
them  on  the  rich  empurpled  beauties  of 
the  country,  or  the  still  and  glowing  ef- 
fulgence of  the  summer's  sky.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  when  we  were  col- 
lected in  the  summer-house,  among 
other  subjects  upon  which  the  conver- 
sation turned,  a  suggestion  was  started 
by  my  young  friend  Henry  in  the  inno- 
cent ebullition  of  his  gallantry,  that  my- 
self and  he  should  each  make  some  pre- 
sent to  the  two  young  ladies,  to  be  re- 
tained by  them  as  a  remembrance  of  the 
happy  meetings  with  which  accident 
had  embellished  the  morning  of  our 
lives.  I  hailed  the  suggestion  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  waited  not  a  moment  af- 
ter the  termination  of  our  conversation 
ere  I  accompanied  my  young  friend  to 
the  diflerent  shops  of  ornamental  arti- 
cles in  the  town.  Our  choice,  after 
long  examination  and  scrutinv,  was  at 


the  cabinet-makers,  by  our  purchasing 
two  handsome  red  morocco  work-boxes, 
mounted  on  small  embossed  feet,  and 
richly  ornamented  with  gold.  A  neat 
plate  of  silver-gilt  on  the  top  of  each 
work-box  bore,  in  tasteful  characters, 
the  respective  names  of  Evelina  and 
Marietta  Montafrue.  We  presented 
one  of  these  to  each  of  the  two  young 
ladies,  and  received  more  than  a  pro- 
portionate reward  in  the  delicate  thanks 
and  chaste  blushes  which  they  pro- 
duced. 

But  the  time  for  my  departure  arriv- 
ed. With  heart  dejected  I  paid  a  last 
visit  to  take  leave  of  my  new  acquain- 
tances, and  parted  from  them  at  length 
with  mingled  admiration  and  regret.  I 
already  felt  a  congeniality  of  soul  with 
the  worthy  Mr.  Montague,  a  sincere 
respect  for  his  lady,  and  a  kind  of  pa- 
ternal affection  for  the  daughters  ;  and 
I  even  anticipated  a  future  period,  when 
I  might  see  the  sprightly  Charleton 
claiming  the  hand  of  one  of  these  as  the 
reward  of  his  long  and  well-tried  at- 
tachment. 

Several  years  elapsed,  and  I  was 
whirled  with  the  rest  of  men  in  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  human  affairs,  which  in- 
troduced me  to  many  new  friends,  and 
separated  from  many  old  ones.  I  did 
not  within  that  time  re-visit  my  friend 
Herbert,  nor  did  I  see  any  thing  more 
of  Mr.  Montague  or  his  family.  The 
business  I  had  engaged  in  led  me  to 
perform  frequent  voyages  to  and  from 
my  native  country,  and  in  returning  on 
the  last  of  these,  after  encountering  the 
perils  of  a  tremendous  storm,  we  were 
thrown  much  out  of  our  course  home- 
ward, and  compelled  to  put  in  at  ano- 
ther sea-port,  higher  on  the  coast  than 
the  one  we  intended.  This  proved  to 
be  the  same  town  where  I  had  before 
formed  my  delightful  acquaintance,  and 
which  I  beheld  at  present  on  that  ac- 
count with  stronger  emotions  of  plea- 
sure. It  was  now  the  month  of  (Octo- 
ber, when,  after  coming  into  the  docks, 
and  repairing  the  injury  done  to  my 
dress,  I  had  my  horse  landed  that  I 
might  ride  into  the  town  to  find  an  \vm 
agreeable  to  my  wishes.  The  evening 
was  advancing  with  its  blue  autumnai 
mists,  and  as  my  tlioughts  were  a  littlo 
dejected  by   wliat  had    past,  and   the 
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shados  of  parting  diiy  inclined  to  nie- 
lancliol\ ,  1  rode  but  slowly  on,  since  I 
was  conscious  ot  no  cause  to  excite  my 
dilis^rnce.  The  town,  though  really 
jH>|)ulous,  appeared  comparatively  de- 
solate ;  and  1  seemed  to  have  the  un- 
disp'Ued  enjoyment  of  the  public  way, 
wlien  on  proceedini^  through  one  ol'  the 
largest  streets,  1  observed  before  me  a 
collection  of  peoj)lc,  who  were  anxious- 
ly pressing  for  admittance  into  one 
house.  Importance  or  concern  was 
depicted  on  the  visages  of  all,  and  I 
made  haste  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the 
assemblage  from  a  respectable  old  man 
who  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  causeway, 
only  deterred  from  joining  the  throng 
by  the  violence  of  the  pressure.  "  In 
that  house,"  said  he,  ''  they  are  pro- 
ceeding to  sell  by  auction  the  goods  of 
a  respectable  but  unfortunate  man, 
v/hich  have  been  removed  hither  from 
his  family  residence.  All  the  town 
sympathize  in  his  misfortunes,  and 
would  gladly  alleviate  them.  Many 
are  now  pressing  into  the  room  from  a 
better  motive  than  curiosity,  and  wish 
by  their  numbers  and  emulation  to  raise 
the  prices  of  the  articles,  and  improve 
the  sale."  I  was  unconsciously  inter- 
ested in  his  humane  narration,  and, 
feeling  myself  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
bent  of  ray  inclination,  I  put  my  horse 
at  a  neighbouring  inn,  and  joining  the 
crowd  on  foot  gained  access  into  the 
sale-room.  I  gazed  about  for  some 
lime  with  the  listlessness  and  dull  sur- 
prise of  a  stranger,  nor  was  my  atten- 
tion much  arrested  by  several  articles 
o^  furniture  which  I  saw  sold.  At 
length  the  auctioneer's  assistant  hand- 
ed to  him  something  which  drew  forth 
a  general  buzz  of  commendation,  and 
appeared  to  bear  promise  of  greater 
value.  Immediately  a  faint  voice, 
tremulous  with  age  and  indicative  of 
rustic  artlcssless,  exclaimed  with  emo- 
tion, "  those  are  not  to  be  sold,  sir," 
and  I  beheld  the  two  morocco  work- 
boxes  which  young  Charleton  and  my- 
self had  presented  to  the  Miss  Mon- 
tagues. Imagination  can  scarce  grasp 
the  extent  of  misery  that  shot  througji 
n)y  bosom,  at  thus  seeing  the  certain 
signs  of  the  ruin  of  my  ancient  friend. 
A  trembling  dizziness  came  over  ray 


eyes,  and  with  difficulty  I  gained  the 
door  to  escape  the  astonished  gaze  of 
the  bye-standers.  I  then  ran  with  the 
speed  of  lightning  to  the  residence  of 
my  friend  Herbert,  impetuously  rang 
the  bell,  and,  on  meeting  him  at  the 
door,  poured  out  ray  full  griefs  into  his 
bosom.  I  found  young  Charleton  al- 
ready in  his  house,  where  he  was  stay- 
ing ;  they  were  conscious  of  the  whole 
calamity,  and,  the  moment  they  saw 
the  cause  of  my  emotion,  acknowledg- 
ed the  empire  of  sympathy,  and  mixed 
their  sorrows  with  my  own.  Tears 
indeed  were  denied  rae,  but  sighs  and 
regrets  depicted  the  agitation  of  my 
soul.  When  I  regained  a  degree  of 
composure  I  took  my  seat  beside  them, 
while  Herbert  briefly  recapitulated  the 
events  that  led  to  the  lamented  crisis. 

"  About  two  years,"  said  he,  "  af- 
ter your  departure,  while  Mr.  Mon- 
tague was  basking  in  the  sun  of  opu- 
lence, rich  in  the  tribute  of  every  man's 
esteem,  and  richer  still  in  the  smiles 
and  aflection  of  his  family,  the  bolt  of 
destruction  was  levelled  at  his  house, 
and  his  eldest  daughter,  Evelina  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  consumption.  This  was  in- 
deed a  heavy  blow,  and  almost  bowed 
Mr.  Montague  to  the  earth,  while  his 
wife  gave  herself  up  to  the  tyranny  of 
desperation,  and  remained  a  whole  day 
under  a  total  alienation  of  mind.  But 
the  cup  of  their  misery  was  not  yet  full, 
and  they  were  doomed  again  to  stoop 
beneath  the  rod  of  afflicting  providence. 
Among  those  who  waited  most  on  the 
dying  Evelina,  and  who  felt  more  or 
less  the  ill  effects  of  their  attention.  Ma- 
rietta had  been  foremost  in  all  the  assi- 
duities of  love,  and  it  was  perceived 
that  the  viper  had  fixed  his  rapacious 
fangs  on  her  heart.  The  long  confine- 
ment to  Evelina's  room  also  injured  the 
health  of  the  delicate  IMrs.  JNlontague, 
but  her  frame  appeared  by  degrees  to 
rise  superior  to  the  attack.  It  was  not 
so  with  Marietta.  A  slight,  short 
cough  first  attracted  Uie  notice  of  her 
friends,  and  presented  the  earliest  symp- 
toms of  approaching  danger,  and  she 
was  now  gnawed  with  the  worm  of  im- 
parted consumption,  and  betrayed  all 
the  signs  of  declension  which  foreran 
the  dissolution  of  her  sister.     The  dis- 
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ease  gained   strength,  the  difficuhy  of   just,"    rejoined   Herbert :  "  either  the 
ber  breathing  increased,  the  hectic  pa-    goodness  of  tiiese  two  young  creatures 
geant  of  counterfeited  heahh  seized  on     was  too  dazzUngly  pure  to  remain  lon- 
her  cheek,  and  all  the  assembled  pow-    ger  with  safety  in  the  world,  or  the  at- 
ers  of  medicine   proved  unavailing  to    tachment  of  their  parents  to  them  had 
save  her  from  the  tomb.     Within  one    grown  to  such  a  height  that  it  threaton- 
ycar  the  grave  numbered  among  its  vie-    ed  to  divert  and  estrlinge  their  affec- 
tims  two  of  the  sweetest  flowers  that    tions  entirely  from   heavenly  objects  : 
ever  bloomed  on  English  ground.     I    in  either  of  these   events   Providence 
attended  by  permission  the  funeral  of    was  wise  in  interposing  its  hand.     But 
Marietta,  the  destitute  mother  standing    come,  the  moon  is  risen  and  lends  us 
over  the  grave  with  the  leaden  calm-    a  mournful  light ;  let  us  all  three  go 
ness  of  despair,  seemed  to  expect,  and    and  take  a  melancholy  look  at  his  once 
even    wish   for,  the   blow   that  should    happy  mansion.     I  know  it  is  an  occu- 
consummate  her  own  destruction.  The    pation  that  will   harmonize   with  your 
father  in   silent  agony  cast  his  eyes  to    feelings,  and  I  cannot  offer  you  at  pre- 
heaven,  and  tears  were  the  only  evi-    sent  one  more  suitable."     '•  V'ou  read 
dence  of  his  suffering;  but  I  saw  that    my  very  soul,"  said  I,  '•  that  is  the  ut- 
his  heart  was  broken,  and  his  spirit  for-    most  of  my  wishes  :  I  would  fain   in- 
ever  subdued.     I  was  not  mistaken   in     dulge  with  you  and  Mr.    Charleton  in 
my   forebodings;    his  accumulation  of    one  more  placid  contemplation  of  the 
sorrows  struck  deeply  to  his  heart,  and    blissful  scene  ere  the  house  becomes 
lie   languished   several   weeks  in   utter    the  prof)erty  of  another."     We  walked 
impotency  of  soul.      This  torpor,  in  a    accordingly  by  the  nearest  way  to  the 
business  so  extensive  as  his,  could  not    park :    our  steps  were  slow,  and  our 
long  exist  without  prejudice  to  it ;  and    conversation  sparing.     In  a  short  time 
his  wealth  and  commerce  soon  began     we  drew  near  the  chief  aspect  of  the 
to  waste  away  under  his  fingers.  W  hat    house,  and  here  we  made  a  pause,  while 
could  be  done  ?     Exertion  was  the  on-    my  two  friends  left  me  for  a  k\v  mo- 
ly  refuge  from  ruin,  yet  of  this  he  was    ments  to  learn  of  some  of  the  domestics 
incapable,  and  with  mute  and  apathetic    at  the  back  whether  our   observations 
horror  he  saw  all  his  worldly  prospects,    were    likely  to   be    noticed   in    front. 
in  two  years,  lessen  entirely  from  his    While  they  were  gone  on  the  errand  I 
view.     Enterprises  stood  still,  demands    was  hurried  by  the  recklessness  of  my 
increased,  resources  diminished,  credi-    feelings    to   v/alk    rapidly    across    the 
tors  grew  clamorous,  and  at  length  one    ground  before  the  house,  with  my  eyes 
>vas  persuaded  to  put   the    statutes  of    fast  rivetted  on  the  windows.     By  the 
bankruptcy  in  force  against  him.    This    changing  light  of  the   moon  I  saw  the 
is  the  concise  history  of  his  woes:  he    form  of  some  object  in   the  drawing- 
still  lives  in  the  beautiful  house  you  so    room     window  ;    it   stood    motionless, 
much  admired,  but  it  is   only  by  per-    and  I  stopped  also.     1   recognized  the 
mission,  and  he  will  soon  be  compelled    wasted  features  of  the  venerable  Mon- 
to  remove  and    seek  out  a  smaller."    tague,  and,  tremulous  as  was  the  light, 
"Gracious    Heaven!"    I    exclainied,    I  perceived  that  he  too  was  struck  with 
"  thy  dispensations  are  doubtless  mcr-    the  remembrance  of  mine.     I  saw,  at 
ciful,  yet  how  inscrutible  are  thy  ways,    the  moment  of  his  observing  me,  the 
Is  human  felicity  a  good  so  essentially    sigh  that  laboured  in  his  breast ;  I  be- 
opposed  to  duration  that,  when  it  bears    held  his  quivering  lip,  his  eye  upturned 
the   promise  of  too  settled  a  continu-    to  heaven,  and  the  distressed  contor- 
ance,  thy  mercy  toman  calls  upon  thee    tion  of  his  features.     I  saw  him  turn 
to  remove  the  tempting  object  out  of    with  agonized  precipitation   from   the 
his  sphere?     Lend   us   a    portion    of    window;  I  felt  a  sympathetic  dimness 
thine  own  spirit  to  bear  thy  chastise-    swim  over  my  eyes ;  and  covering  my 
ments  with  resignation,  and  in  thy  se-    face  with  my  hands,  I  burst  into  tears, 
verest  dispensations  to  discover  a  pa-  Ckayoxides. 

rental  hand."     '-Your  reflections  are 
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"Vl/TORE  an  Echo  susceptible  of 
pleasure,  we  might  I'eel  some  grat- 
ification in  the  thanks  and  commenda- 
tions we  havi?  received  for  the  manner 
in  which  we  introikiced  Capt.  Frank- 
lin's delightful  work  to  the  public  in 
our  last  Number.  But  We  feel  too  en- 
tirely that  we  were  only  the  echo  of 
attractive  sounds,  to  appropriate  any 
part  of  the  praise  to  ourselves. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can,  for 
the  present,  do  better  for  our  distant 
readers,  who  cannot  yet  have  seen  the 
work  itself,  than  take  it  up  where  we 
left  off,  and  select  the  leading  features 
for  their  perusal.  The  wreck  of  the 
E.xpedition  was  re-assembled  at  Fort 
Enterprise,  cruelly  deceived  in  their 
expectations  of  finding  succour  there, 
after  their  dreadful  struggles  to  reach 
the  promised  land.  The  picture  con- 
tinues to  be  most  affecting  : 

November  1. — This  day  was  fine 
and  mild.  Hepburn  was  hunting,  but 
was  as  usual  unsuccessful.  As  his 
strength  was  rapidly  declining,  we  ad- 
vised him  to  desist  from  the  pursuit  of 
deer  ;  and  only  go  out  for  a  short  time, 
and  endeavour  to  kill  a  few  partridges 
for  Peltier  and  Semandre.  The  Doc- 
tor obtained  a  little  tripe  de  roche,  but 
Peltier  could  not  eat  any  of  it,  and  Se- 
mandre only  a  few  spoonfuls,  owing  to 
the  soreness  of  their  throats.  In  the 
afternoon  Peltier  was  so  much  exhaust- 
ed, that  he  sat  up  with  difficulty  ; — 
ho  died  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Se- 
mandre sat  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  and  even  assisted  at  pounding 
some  bones  ;  but  on  witnessing  the 
melancholy  state  of  Peltier,  he  became 
very  low,  and  began  to  complain  of  cold 
and  stiirnoss  of  the  joints.  I'eing  una- 
ble to  keep  up  a  suhicient  fne  to  warm 
him,  we  laid  him  down  and  covered 
him  with  several  blankets.  He  did  not, 
however, ap|)tar  to  get  better,  and  deep- 
ly I  lament  to  add  died  before  day-light. 
We  removed  the  bodies  of  the  de- 
ceased to  the  opposite  part  of  the  house, 
but  our  united  strength  was  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  interring  thein.     It  icay 


be  worthy  of  remark  that  poor  Peltier, 
from  the  time  of  Benoit's  departure,  fix- 
ed on  the  first  of  November  as  the  time 
when  he  should  cease  to  expect  any 
relief  from  the  Indians,  and  had  repeat- 
edly said  that  if  they  did  not  arrive  by 
that  day  he  should  not  survive.  He 
had  endeared  himself  to  each  of  us  by 
his  cheerfulness,  his  unceasing  activity, 
and  afiectionate  care  and  attentions, 
ever  since  our  arrival  at  this  place.  He 
had  nursed  Adam  with  the  tenderest 
solicitude  the  whole  time.  Poor  Saman- 
dre  was  willing  to  have  taken  his  share 
in  the  labours  of  the  party,  had  he  not 
been  wholly  incapacitated  by  his  weak- 
ness and  low  spirits.  The  severe 
shock  occasioned  by  the  sudden  disso- 
lution of  our  two  companions  rendered 
us  very  melancholy.  I  was  particular- 
ly distressed  by  the  thought  that  the 
labour  of  collecting  wood  must  now  de- 
volve upon  Dr.  Richardson  and  Hep- 
burn, and  that  my  debility  would  disa- 
ble me  from  affording  them  any  mate- 
rial assistance  ;  indeed  both  of  them 
urged  me  not  to  make  the  attempt. — I 
found  it  necessary  in  their  absence,  to 
remain  constantly  near  Adam,  and  to 
converse  with  him,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  reflecting  on  our  condition  and  to 
keep  up  his  spirits  as  far  as  possible. 

"  On  the  3d  the  weather  was  very 
cold,  tho'  the  atmosphere  was  cloudy. 
This  morning  Hepburn  was  affected 
with  swelling  in  his  limbs  ;  his  strength, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Doctor,  was  rap- 
idly declining  ;  they  continued,  howev- 
er, to  be  full  of  hope.  Their  utmost 
exertions  could  only  supply  wood  to 
renew  the  fires  thrice,  and  on  making 
it  up  the  last  time  we  went  to  bed. 
Adam  was  in  rather  better  spirits,  but 
he  could  not  bear  to  be  left  alone.  Our 
stock  of  bones  was  exhausted  by  a 
small  quantity  of  soup  we  made  this 
evening.  The  toil  of  separating  the 
hair  from  the  skins,  which  in  fact  were 
our  chief  support,  had  now  become  so 
wearisome  as  to  prevent  us  from  eating 
as  much  as  we  should  otherwise  have 
done." 

•  Continued  fiom  p.  30."!. 
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It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  this  un- 
affected and  truly  pathetic  tale  without 
being  moved  to  tears.  What  is  the 
poetical  distressof  tragedy  to  its  melan- 
choly details  !  In  4  days  more  we  are 
told — "  The  swelling  in  Adam's  limbs 
having  subsided,  he  was  free  from  pain, 
and  spoke  of  cleaning  his  gun  for  shoot- 
ing partridges,  or  any  animals  that 
might  appear  near  the  house,  but  his 
tone  entirely  changed  before  the  day 
was  half  over  ;  he  became  again  de- 
jected, and  could  scarcely  be  prevailed 
upon  to  eat.  The  Doctor  and  Hep- 
burn were  almost  exhausted  ; — it  was 
evident  that,  in  a  day  or  two,  if  their 
strength  should  continue  to  decline  at 
the  same  rate,  I  should  be  the  strongest 
of  the  party. 

"  I  may  here  remark  that,  owing  to 
our  loss  of  flesh,  the  hardness  of  the 
floor,  from  which  we  were  only  protec- 
ted by  a  blanket,  produced  soreness 
over  the  body,  and  especially  on  those 
parts  on  which  the  weight  rested  in 
lying,  yet  to  turn  ourselves  for  relief 
was  a  matter  of  toil  and  difficulty. 
However,  during  this  period,  and  in- 
deed all  along  after  the  acute  pains  of 
hunger,  which  lasted  but  three  or  four 
days,  had  subsided,  we  generally  en- 
joyed the  comfort  of  a  few  hours'  sleep. 
The  dreams  which  for  the  most  part, 
but  not  always  accompanied  it,  were 
usually  (tho'  not  invariably,)  of  a  plea- 
sant character,  being  very  often  about 
the  enjoyments  of  feasting.  In  the  day- 
time we  fell  into  the  practice  of  con- 
versing on  common  and  light  subjects, 
altho'  we  sometimes  discussed  with  se- 
riousness and  earnestness,  topics  con- 
nected with  religion.  We  generally 
avoided  speaking  directly  of  our  present 
sufferings,  or  even  of  the  prospect  of 
relief.  I  observed  that  in  proportion  as 
our  strength  decayed,  our  minds  exhib- 
ited symptoms  of  weakness,  evinced  by 
a  kind  of  unreasonable  pettishness  with 
each  other.  Each  of  us  thought  the 
other  weaker  in  intellect  than  liimself, 
and  more  in  need  of  advice  and  assist- 
ance. So  trifling  a  circumstance  as  a 
change  of  place,  recommended  by  one 
as  being  warmer  and  more  comfortable, 
and  refused  by  the  other  from  a  dread 
of  motion,  frequently  called  forth  fretful 
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expressions  which  were  no  sooner  ut- 
tered than  atoned  for,  to  be  repeated 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 
The  same  thing  often  occurred  when 
we  endeavoured  to  assist  each  other  in 
carrying  wood  to  the  fire  ;  none  of  us 
were  willing  to  receive  assistance,altho' 
the  task  was  disproportioned  to  our 
strength.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
Hepburn  «  as  so  convinced  of  this  wa}'- 
wardness  that  he  excluinuMJ, '  Dearme, 
if  we  are  spared  to  return  to  England,  I 
wonder  if  we  shall  recover  our  under- 
standings.' " 

On  the  7th  the  Indians  sent  by  Mr. 
Back  happily  arrived  witli  relief,  and 
so  dreadfully  seasonably,  that 

"  Poor  Adam  was  in  so  low  a  state 
that  he  could  scarcely  comprehend  the 
information.  When  the  Indians  enter- 
ed,he  attempted  to  rise,  but  sunk  down 
again.  But  for  this  seasonable  inter- 
poshion  of  Providence,  his  existence 
must  have  terminated  in  a  few  hours, 
and  that  of  the  rest  probably  in  not 
many  daj's. 

"  The  Indians  had  left  Akitcho's 
encampment  on  the  5th  November, 
having  been  sent  by  JMr.  Back  with  all 
possible  expedition  after  he  had  arrived 
at  their  tents.  They  brought  but  a 
small  supply  of  provision,  that  they 
might  travel  quickly.  It  consisted  of 
dried  deer's  meat,  some  fat,  and  a  few 
tongues.  Dr.  Richardson,  Hepburn, 
and  I,  eagerly  devoured  the  food,which 
they  imprudently  presented  to  us,  in 
too  great  abundance,  and  in  conse- 
quence we  suffered  dreadfully  from  in- 
digestion, and  had  no  rest  the  whole 
night.  Adam  being  unable  to  feed 
himself,  was  more  judiciously  treated 
by  them,  and  suffered  less  ;  his  spirits 
revived  hourly.  The  circumstance  of 
our  eating  more  food  than  was  proper 
in  our  present  condition,  was  another 
striking  proof  of  the  debility  of  our 
minds.  We  were  perfectly  aware  of 
the  danger,  and  Dr.  Richardson  repeat- 
edly cautioned  us  to  be  moderate  ;  but 
he  was  himself  unable  to  practise  the 
caution  he  so  judiciously  recommended. 

On  the  iGth,  the  party  were  enabled 
to  quit  Fort  Enterprize  ;  and  on  the 
2Gtli  reached  the  abode  of  the  Chief 
(their  companion)  Akaitcho. 
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Mr.  Hack's  narrative,  corrrspondiiifi 
willi  tlial  of  Capt.  Tranklin.  aiir)  that 
of  Dr.Ricliardson  (liP  liavinsr  lefttlieni, 
accompanirti  by  St.  Geruiain,  lielan- 
gcr.  and  I'paiiparlant,  to  sock  relief  for 
the  party  at  Fort  Enterprise.)  is  nearly 
of  equal  interest.  Wc  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts : 

October  6.  "  IMy  increasing  debili- 
ty had  for  some  time  obliged  me  to  use 
a  stick  for  the  purpose  of  extending  my 
arms  :  the  pain  in  my  shoulders  being 
so  acute,  that  I  could  not  bear  them  to 
remain  in  the  usual  position  for  two 
minutes  together.  We  halted  at  5 
among  some  small  brushwood,  and 
made  a  sorry  meal  of  an  old  pair  of 
leather  trowsers,  and  some  swamp  tea." 

Ttli. — "  From  there  being  no  tripe 
(le  rnche,  we  were  compelled  to  satisfy, 
or  rather  allaj',  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
by  eating  a  gun  cover  and  a  pair  of  old 
shoes  :  at  that  time  I  had  scarcely 
strength  to  get  on  my  legs." 

Their  disappointment  on  arriving  at 
Fort  Enterprise  is  feelingly  painted — 

— "  We  passed  the  Slave  Rock,  and 
making  frequent  halts,  arrived  within  a 
short  distance  of  Fort  Enterprise  ;  but 
as  we  perceived  neither  any  marks  of 
Indians,  nor  even  of  animals,  the  men 
began  absolutely  to  despair  :  on  a  near- 
er approach,  however,  the  tracks  of 
large  herds  of  deer,  which  had  only 
passed  a  few  hours,  tended  a  little  to 
revive  their  spirits,  and  shortly  after  we 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  long-sought- 
for  s})ot  ;  but  what  was  our  surprise 
at  beholding  every  thing  in  the  most 
desolate  and  neglected  state  :  the  doors 
and  windows  of  that  room  where  we 
l)ad  exjiected  to  find  provisions,  had 
been  thrown  down,  and  the  wild  ani- 
mals of  the  wood  had  resorted  there  as 
a  place  of  shelter  and  retreat. — Without 
the  assistance  of  the  Indians,  bereft  of 
every  resource,  we  felt  omselvcs  redu- 
ced to  the  most  miserable  state  :  which 
was  rendered  still  worse,  from  the  rec- 
ollection that  our  friends  in  the  rear 
were  as  miserable  as  ourselves.  For 
the  moment,  however,  hunger  prevail- 
ed, and  each  began  to  gnaw  the  scraps 
of  putrid  and  tro/en  meat  that  were  ly- 
ing about,  without  waiting  to  prepare 
them. 

"  I  determined  to  remain  a  day  here 


to  repose  ourselves,  and  then  to  go  iu 
search  of  the  Indians,  and  in  the  event 
of  missing  them  to  proceed  to  the  first 
trading  establishraent,  which  was  about 
l^i;  I  miles  distant,  and  from  thence  to 
send  succour  to  my  companions." 

In  executing  this  generous  purpose, 
onetime  Helanger  had  been  despatched 
a  distance  of  4  miles,  but,  so  reduced 
were  the  miserable  travellers, 

"  October  l6. — W>  waited  till  2  in 
the  afternoon  for  Belanger  :  but  seeing 
nothing  of  him  on  the  lake,  we  set  out 
purposing  to  encamp  on  the  IVarrows, 
the  place  which  was  said  to  be  good 
for  fishing. — W^e  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  Beauparlant  began  to  complain 
of  increasing  weakness.  This  was  so 
usual  with  us  that  no  particular  notice 
was  taken  of  it,  for  in  fact  there  was 
little  difference,  all  being  alike  feeble. 
1  endeavoured  to  encottrage  him  by  ex- 
plaining the  mercy  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, who  ever  beholds  with  an  eye  of 
pity  those  that  seek  his  aid.  This  pas- 
sed as  common  discourse,  when  he  in- 
quired where  we  put  up  :  St.  Germain 
pointed  to  a  small  clump  of  pines  near 
us,  as  the  only  place  indeed  that  offer- 
ed fuel.  '  Well,'  replied  the  poor  man, 
'take  your  axe,  Mr.  Back,  and  I  will 
follow  at  my  leisure,  I  shall  join  you 
by  the  time  the  encampment  is  made.' 
This  is  a  usual  practice  of  the  country, 
and  St.  Germain  and  myself  went  to- 
wards the  spot,  when,  on  leaving  the 
ice.  we  saw  a  number  of  crows  perched 
on  the  top  of  some  high  pines  near  us. 
St.  Germain  immediately  said  there 
must  be  some  dead  animal  thereabouts, 
and  proceeded  to  search,  when  we  saw 
several  heads  of  deer  half  buried  in  the 
snow  and  ice  without  eyes  or  tongues  ; 
the  previous  severity  of  the  weather 
only  having  obliged  the  wolves  and 
other  animals  to  abandon  them.  An 
exclamation  of  '  Oh  merciful  God  !  we 
are  saved,"  broke  fr<mi  us  both  :  and 
with  leelings  more  easily  imagined  than 
described,  we  shook  hands,  not  know- 
ing what  to  say  for  joy.  It  was  twi- 
light, and  a  fog  was  ra})idly  darkening 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  when  St.  Ger- 
main commenced  making  the  encamp- 
ment ;  the  task  was  too  laborious  for 
me  to  render  him  any  assistance,  and 
had  we  not  thus  providentially   found 
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provision,  1  feel  convinced  that  the 
next  2  4  hours  would  have  terminated 
my  existence.  Cut  this  good  fortune, 
in  some  mt^asure,  renovated  me  for  the 
moment,  and,  putting  out  my  whole 
strength,  I  contrived  to  collect  a  few 
heads,  and  with  difficulty  carried  them 
singly  about  30  paces  to  the  fire. 

"  Darkness  stole  on  us  apace,  and  I 
became  extremely  anxious  about  Beau- 
parlant  ;  several  guns  were  fired,  to 
each  of  which  he  answered,  when  I 
told  St.  Germain  to  go  and  look  for 
him,  as  I  had  not  strength  myself,  be- 
ing quite  exhausted.  He  said,  that  he 
had  already  placed  a  pine  branch  on 
the  ice,  and  he  could  then  scarcely  find 
his  way  back,  but  if  he  went  now  he 
should  certainly  be  lost.  In  this  situa 
tion  I  could  only  hope  that  as  Beau- 
parlant  had  my  blanket,  and  every 
thing  requisite  to  light  a  fire,  he  might 
have  encamped  at  a  little  distance. 

"  Oct.  17.  The  night  was  cold  and 
clear,  but  we  could  not  sleep  at  all,  from 
the  pains  of  having  eaten.  We  suffer- 
ed the  most  excruciating  torme.its,  tho' 
I  in  particular  did  not  eat  a  quarter  of 
what  would  have  satisfied  me.  In  the 
morning,  being  much  agitated  for  the 
safety  of  Beauparlant,  I  desired  St. Ger- 
main to  go  in  search  of  him,  and  to  re- 
turn with  him  as  quick  as  possible, 
when  I  would  have  something  prepared 
for  them  to  eat. 

"  It  was,  however,  late  when  he  ar- 
rived, with  a  small  bundle  which  Beau- 
parlant was  accustomed  to  carry,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  rue  that  he 
had  found  our  poor  companion  dead  ; 
his  bundle  behind  him,  as  if  it  had  roll- 
ed away  when  he  fell,  and  the  blanket 
which  he  wore  around    his   neck   and 


shoulders  thrown  on  one  side."  St. Ger- 
main covered  him  with  the  blanket  and 
placed  his  snow-shoes  on  the  top  of  it. 

Belauger  rt^oined  the  two  remaining 
wanderers:-^'- We  had  set  fishing-lines, 
but  without  any  success  ;  and  we  often 
saw  large  herds  of  deer  crossing  th«» 
lake  at  full  speed,  and  wolves  pursuing 
them.  On  the  Ijxh  we  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  deer.on  which  we  feasted. 
The  night  whs  unusually  cold,  and  ice 
formed  in  a  pint-pot  within  2  feet  of 
the  fire.  The  coruscations  of  the  Au- 
rora were  beautifully  brilliant  :  the}^ 
served  to  shew  us  eight  wolves,  which 
we  had  sotne  trouble  to  frighten  away 
from  our  collection  of  deer"s  bones." 

"  Having  coU.'Cted  by  great  care, 
and  by  self  denial,  two  small  packets  of 
dried  meat  or  sinews,  sufficient  (for 
men  who  kn;nv  what  it  was  to  fast)  to 
last  for  8  days,  at  the  rate  of  one  indif- 
ferent meal  per  day,  we  prepared  to  set 
out  on  the  30th.  1  calculated  that  we 
should  be  about  14  days  in  reacliing 
Fort  Providence  ;  and,  allowing  that 
we  neither  killed  deer  nor  foand  In- 
dians, we  could  but  be  unprovided  with 
food  6  days,  and  this  we  heerled  not 
whilst  the  prospect  of  obtaining  full  re- 
lief was  before  us.  Accordingly  we 
set  out  against  a  keen  noith-east  wind, 
in  order  to  gain  the  known  route  to 
Fort  Providence.  We  saw  a  number 
of  wolves  and  some  crows  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake,  and  supposing  such  an 
assembly  were  not  met  idly,  we  made 
for  them,  and  came  in  for  a  share  of  a 
deer,whicli  they  had  killed  a  short  time 
before,  and  thus  added  a  couple  of 
meals  to  our  stock." 

In  a  k\v  days  more  they  were  reliev- 
ed by  the  Indians. 


(Europ.  jMag.) 
SUMMER  MORxNIMG.— A  Fragment. 


It  is  the  glowing-  hour  of  morn  : 

Tlie  chilly  moon  with  crescent  horn, 

The  stars  that  lighted  vondcr  spheres, 

And  planets  fade  as  Sol  appears. 

The  hill  that  hounds   the   distant   view 

Is  g-ilded  with  his   golden  hue  ; 

And  bath'd  in  dew  is  ev'ry  leaf, 

Like  some  lone  maid  in  tears  of  grief. 

The  feather'd  songsters   on  tlie  sprays 

Attune  their   notes   to  nature's  praise. 

The  turtles  coo  in  every   grove, 

Through  wliich  the  whisp'ring  breezes  rove; 


The  tuneful  lark  is  warbling  now, 
The  lover  breathes  a  tenderer  vow  ; 
The  brooks  in  gentle  niarm'rings  flow, 
And  flowers  with  sweeter  odours  blow 
Tliere's  music   in  each  bush  and  tree; 
All   nature's  fill'd   with  harmony. 
And  ere  this  fleeting  scene  is  gone, 
And  purer,  brighter  glories  dawn, 

Full  many  a  day 
Shall  shew,  like  this, 

A  transient  ray 
Of  earthly  bliss. 


(     3-10     ; 


lACETl.T.  OF  HIEROCLES. 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 


Stil, 


'VIT'IIEN  SO  mucli  is  done  for  the 
general  information  and  amuse- 
ment as  is  done  in  your  publication, 
and  at  such  short  periods,  an  offer  of 
any  assistance  is  a  tribute  of  gratitude, 
and  I  hope  will  not  be  deemed  presump- 
tuous. 1  was  delighted  with  your  Go- 
tham stories,  and  could  not  but  wish 
they  had  brought  to  your  recollection 
the  Facetiae  of  the  Hiorocles.  f  con- 
fess I  know  no  more  of  them  than  those 
which  added  to  my  pleasures  in  learn- 
ing the  language  of  them,  and  which 
are  printed  in  the  '•  Analecta  Mino- 
ra ;"  but  as  it  is  intimated  there  that 
few  are  omitted,  I  hope  I  know  the 
best.  If  you  have  not  lesiure  to  adapt 
them  to  your  purpose,  will  you  accept 
my  small  labour  ? 

It  is  remarkable,  that  whereas  tee, 
in  giving  instances  of  absurdity  or  false 
reasoning,  bestow  them  on  countrymen, 
or  the  often  ill-understood  natives  of 
Ireland,  ilierocles  attaches  every  one 
of  his  to  a  character  that  seems  the 
least  prone  to  mistakes.  "  Scholasti- 
cus"'  is  always  the  object  of  laughter 
and  derision  ;  and  though  the  Lexicons 
furnish  a  sense  which  may  be  rendered 
"  an  idle  man,''  yet  as  this  idleness 
was  only  understood  as  exemption 
from  the  business  of  war,  it  may  be 
fairly  concluded  that  a  scholar,  or  per- 
haps a.  pedant,  was  the  butt  of  this  wit. 

To  be  as  brief  as  possible,  we  will 
suppose  one  of  these  scholars,  or  ])e- 
flanis,  entitled  to  the  credit  of  these 
deeds  and  sayings,  and  substituting  a 
general  He  for  Zx6>M?-tK6s,  recount  his 
rash  vow  when  narrowly  escaped  from 
drowning  in  swimming,  that  he  would 
never  touch  water  again  till  he  had 
learnt  to  swim  ;  and  Iiis  polite  reply  to 
a  friend  who  said,  "  I  dreamed  last 
night  that  I  saw  you  and  spoke  to  you."' 
— "  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  attend  to 
you."  Visiting  a  sick  friend  who  was 
unable  to  answer  his  inquiries,  lie  re- 
plies angrily,  "  I  hope  1  shall  bo  ill  my- 
self, and  then  I  will  not  speak  to  you.'' 
Meeting  the  physician,  who  probably 
was  his  own,  he  made  an  apology  for 


the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  he 
needed  him. 

To  this  same  personage  is  ascribed 
the  experiment  of  teaching  his  horse  to 
live  without  food,  and  the  consequent 
lamentation  over  him  for  his  untimely 
death  just  as  he  was  perfect. 

Johnson  quotes  Hierocles  for  the  sto- 
ry of  the  man,  who,  having  a  house  to 
sell,  carried  a  brick  about  with  him  as  a 
specimen  of  it. 

His  looking  at  himself  in  a  glass  with 
his  eyes  shut,  to  judge  of  his  appear- 
ance when  asleep,  has  been,  I  believe, 
rivalled  by  many  a  child. 

Having  a  cask  of  wine  on  which  he 
had  put  his  seal,  and  which  neverthe- 
less wanted  much  of  being  full,  he  was 
extranely  puzzled  to  find  out  how  the 
wine  could  have  escaped.  "  Perhaps 
(said  his  servant)  a  hole  has  been  bor«d 
in  the  bottom." — "  How  can  that  be, 
(said  he)  when  it  is  the  wine  at  top  that 
is  wanting  .^" 

Seeing  some  sparrows,  on  a  tree,  he 
opened  his  bosom,  and  shook  the  tree 
in  hopes  the  sparrows  would  fall  down 
and  he  might  catch  them. 

JMeeting  a  friend,  ho  said  to  him,  "  I 
heard  that  you  were  dead." — "  But  you 
see  (said  his  friend)  that  I  ara  alive." 
— "  I  should  much  sooner  credit  the 
person  who  told  nie  so  than  ?/o?/,"  said 
he. 

Asking  if  the  water  in  a  well  was 
good,  and  being  answered  that  his  pa- 
rents had  always  drank  out  of  that  well, 
he  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
length  of  their  necks. 

Hearing  that  a  raven  will  live  about 
two  hundred  years,  he  purchased  one  to 
make  the  experiment. 

Ecing  shipwrecked,  and  seeing  that 
every  one  caught  hold  of  something  in 
hopes  of  saving  himself,  he  laid  fast 
hold  on  an  anchor. 

"  Is  it  you  or  your  brother  who  is 
dead  ?"  said  he  to  a  friend  who  had 
lost  a  twin  brother. 

\\  hen  in  danger  at  sea,  he  called  for 
his  tablets  to  write  his  will.  Seeing  his 
servant  much  alarmed  at  the  danger, 
and  crying,  he  thought  through  interest 
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for  liiin,  he  comforted  him,  saying, 
"  Do  not  be  concerned :  I  give  you 
your  freedom." 

lie  got  on  horseback  to  cross  a  river 
in  a  boat,  to  save  time. 

Selling  his  library  for  want,  he  wrote 
to  his  father,  that  he  was  living  upon 
his  books. 

Losing  a  child,  and  seeing  a  great 
concourse  of  people  roimd  the  house  on 
the  occasion,  he  said  he  was  quite 
ashamed  that  the  death  of  such  a  child 
should  make  so  many  persons  take  the 
trouble  of  coming  out. 

A  grown  up  son,  serving  in  the  ar- 
my, promised  to  bring  him  the  head  of 
an  enemy.  "  1  hope  (said  he)  I  shall 
see  you  return  in  good  health  and  spi- 
rits, even  without  a  head." 

A  friend  wrote  to  him  when  in 
Greece,  desiring  him  to  procure  him 
some  books.  He  neglected  to  do  so ; 
but  when  he  next  rnet  his  friend,  he  vo- 
lunteered an  excuse,  by  telling  him  his 
letter  never  arrived. 

These  are  the  Facetiae  of  Ilierocles. 


1  have  heard  that  many  are  to  be  pick- 
ed up  near  liOndon,  for  thai  the  people 
in  Coggcshall,  in  Essex,  arc  famous  for 
this  species  of  wit.  I  heard  of  a  man 
who  bound  his  trees  with  haybands, 
and  set  them  on  fire  to  clear  them  of 
moss.  And  in  Suffolk,  a  servant  lad, 
wishing  to  come  to  London,  gave  the 
waggoner  half-a-crown  for  permission 
to  walk  by  his  waggon.— I  am,  Sir^ 
yours,*  IL 

*  This  amusing  letter  ("of  vvliicli  tlie  only 
part  we  print  unwillingly  is  the  too  compli- 
mentary exordium)  will  show  many  of  our 
readers  how  true  it  is  that  there  is  liUle  new 
under  the  sun.  Perhaps  tlie  following  is  so; 
at  any  rate  it  happened  recently,  and  is 
quite  original.  A  j'oung  gentleman  on  a 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  complained  much  of  the 
answers  given  by  the  natives  tliere  to  his 
inquiries  in  seeking  out  places.  "  They 
would  tell  me  to  turn  first  to  the  Easl^  and 
tlien  the  second  street  on  the  JVorth,  (said 
he,)  and  the  d — 1  a  weatliercock  could  I  see 
to  point  out  the  direction  ;  and  even  if  there 
had,  (after  a  pause.)  all  the  while  I  was  in 
Edinburgh,  a  breath  of  wind  to  turn  it 
right  r—Ed. 


(Blackwood's  Mag;.) 
A  VISIT  TO  THE  SHAKERS. 


TN  a  journey  from  New  York  to  Up- 
-*■  per  Canada,  1  visited  the  establish- 
ment of  Shakers  near  Lebanon. 

I  arrived  at  Hudson,  a  city  upon  the 
iVorth  River,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th 
September,  1820;  and  hearing  tliat 
strangers  were  received  by  Shakers 
without  any  introduction,  determined  to 
make  my  v/ay  to  them,  across  the 
country,  by  any  conveyance  which 
might  offer.  I  found,  in  the  morning, 
a  farmer  going  within  seven  miles  of  the 
place,  and  took  a  seat  in  his  "  tvag- 
gon.''  For  ten  or  twelve  miles,  the 
country  through  which  we  passed  was 
rich,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
farms  flourishing  ;  but  further  on,  the 
road  went  through  a  wilderness,  where 
the  immense  pines  and  hemlock  trees 
marked  our  entrance  upon  that  dreary 
forest,  which  blackens  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  North  America.  I  was  left,  at 
sun-set,  at  a  small  inn,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Hudson,  and,  there  being  no 
other  way  of  proceeding,  walked  on 
alone,  till  I  was  overtaken  by  a  nsan 


who  was  returning  home  from  the  wood. 
He  spoke  of  the  people  I  was  going  to 
visit,  as  excellent  neighbours,  extreme- 
ly just  in  all  their  dealings,  and  quite 
guiltless  of  many  bad  actions,  of  which 
they  had  been  accused.  The  road 
soon  left  the  forest,  and  we  went  about 
three  miles  through  an  open  country, 
to  my  companion's  farm,  where,  with 
great  kindness,  he  asked  me  to  stay  for 
the  night,  but  I  preferred  going  on  to 
the  village  ;  and  about  nine  o'clock, 
came  to  a  large  house,  in  which  I  beard 
a  number  of  people  singing ;  and  on 
asking  a  young  man  I  met  on  the  road, 
if  this  were  the  residence  of  the  Sha- 
kers ?  was  answered,  "  Yea,"  and  di- 
rected to  a  neighbouring  building  for 
lodging.  Here  I  knocked, and  brought 
out  a  tall,  grave-looking  man,  who 
questioned  me  very  closely  about  the 
occasion  of  my  visit ;  this  I  told  him 
was  merely  a  traveller's  curiosity  ;  he 
then  shewed  me  into  a  small  chamber, 
and  said,  that  as  soon  as  their  evening 
worship,  which   I   had  disturbed,  was 
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over,  he  would  return.  In  about  half 
an  hour,  accordingly,  lie  came,  bring- 
ing will)  him  a  kw  plain  dishes  for  my 
Mijipcr,  and  observed,  that  this  was 
tiieir  usual  fare,  but  that  something  else 
niitrht  be  procured,  if  1  chose  ;  on  my 
declining  this,  he  left  me  for  the  night, 
which,  after  the  evening^s  work,  was 
soon  slept  away. 

In  the  morning  I  was  visited  by  the 
same  man,  who  told  me  that  all  stran- 
gers wishing  for  information  relative  to 
the  opinions  and  regulations  of  the  so- 
ciety, were  referred  to  appointed  per- 
sons, and  that,  after  breakfast,  he  would 
conduct  me  to  one  of  their  preachers. 
We  tlicn  went  into  another  building, 
and  passed  tlirougli  several  rooms,  and 
were  all,  I  observed,  neatly  painted  on 
the  roof  and  floor,  as  well  as  the  sides, 
and  very  plainly  furnished,  with  a  bed 
in  each  room,  as  is  common  in  Ameri- 
can houses.  Here  two  of  the  Sisters 
laid  a  table  for  me,  and  remained  in  the 
room,  but  did  not  sit  down  ;  they  were 
dressed  with  as  much  neatness  and  pre- 
cision as  the  female  Friends,  and  con- 
versed in  the  same  mild  subdued  tone. 
The  breakfast  consisted  of  the  usual 
variety  of  dishes  which  appear  at  this 
meal  among  the  country  people,  but  all 
were  particularly  clean  and  well  cooked. 

I  was  now  desired  to  walk  to  the 
house  where  the  preacher  lived,  and, 
on  going  out,  had  the  first  view  of  the 
whole  establishment.  I  stood  upon 
high  ground,  which  sloped  gradually 
down  to  a  valley  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, bounded  by  wooden  hills  ;  large 
masses  of  building,  in  the  style  of  the 
farm-houses  of  t!ie  Upper  Rhine,  or  of 
Switzerland,  and  standing  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  were  surround- 
ed by  cultivated  fields ;  there  was  no- 
thing that  could  be  called  a  village,  (the 
name  usually  given  to  the  Shakers'  set- 
tlement,) but  each  large  dwelling-house, 
in  which  a  family  of  fitly  persons  is  ac- 
commodated, had  its  barns,  workshops, 
and  other  conveniences  attached.  The 
clear,  rich  valley  was  finely  contrasted 
with  the  surrounding  heights,  while  the 
extraordinary  neatness  of  the  roads  and 
inclosures  marie  the  detail  o(  the  land- 
scape more  pleasing  than  is  common  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Several  of 
the   men   \»ere  going   to  work  j  their 


dress  was  generally  drab-coloured,  and 
of  an  antiquated  cut,  with  large  flaps  to 
the  waistcoat,  and  broad-brimmed  hats ; 
they  seemed  healthy,  and  had  a  quiet, 
demure  look.  On  coming  to  the 
preacher's  house,  I  repeated  my  wish 
of  gaining  some  information  about  the 
sect,  and  was  desired  to  wait  in  a  small 
room,  where  he  soon  joined  me.  He 
was  a  man  about  thirty,  with  suflficient- 
ly  pleasing  manners,  and  with  a  thought- 
ful, mild  countenance.  We  conversed 
for  three  or  four  hours,  in  which  time  I 
heard  a  very  detailed  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  Society,  from  the  for- 
lorn circumstances  in  which  they  first 
struggled,  to  their  present  prosperous 
state.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  histo- 
ry of  signs  and  wonders,  which,  they 
say,  preceded  the  pouring  out  of  the 
spirit,  an  event  which  took  place  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  will 
be  suflScient  to  mention,  that  they  con- 
sider most  of  those  wild  sects,  which 
sprung  up  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Stu- 
arts, and  particularly  the  '■  French 
Prophets,"'  who  signalized  themselves 
more  lately  to  have  been  fore-runners 
of  their  second  Messiah,  Anne  Lee  :  a 
woman  who  moved  in  very  humb'e 
life,  but  laid  claim  to  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  and  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy ;  and  who,after  preaching  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  north  of 
England,  to  which  she  belonged,  and 
enduring  much  persecution,  left  her  na- 
tive country  for  New  York,  in  1774, 
accompanied  by  a  few  disciples,  and 
with  little  to  trust  to  but  an  ardent  en- 
thusiasm. Here  they  did  not  long  re- 
main, but  were  driven,  by  new  difficul- 
ties, to  the  woods  of  Nyskiana,  (now 
called  Watervliet,)  about  twelve  miles 
from  Albany.  Their  situation,  at  this 
time,  was  described  to  me  as  wretched 
in  the  extreme  ;  the  country  was  mar- 
shy and  unhealthy ;  the  church  was 
composed  of  a  few  outcasts,  who  were 
regarded  with  a  suspicious,  unpitying 
eye,  by  t!».ir  neighbours.  Their  gro- 
tesque dancing  and  other  ceremonies, 
which  were  thought  to  outrage  decency, 
and  tlieir  opinions,  which  set  at  nought 
the  social  duties,  attracted  the  idle  and 
curious. 

The    manners  of    the  Shakers,  to- 
wards strangers,  were  then  marked  by 
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an  austerity  and  reserve  bordering  up- 
on ferocity  ;  wliile  in  the  bosom  of 
their  society  were  found  union  and 
good-will,  a  fortitude  superior  to  all  tri- 
als, and  an  intoxication  of  hope  and 
joy,  which  roused  the  affections,  and 
soon  became  contagious.  While  they 
proclaimed  a  new  revelation,  many, 
who  had  come  to  laugh,  remained 
charmed  by  an  emotion  which  raised 
tile  fancy  above  the  trivial  concerns  of 
life  :  men  and  women  forsook  their 
worldly  connections,  to  join  tiiis  new 
brotherhood  ;  young  people  left  their 
parents,  according  to  the  flesh,  and 
clung  to  the  '  Mother  Elect ;'  all  felt  in- 
terested, (said  my  informer),  in  the  call 
of  preachers,  who  promised,  not  only 
future  bliss,  but  the  present  enjo3'ment 
of  the  millennium  ;  who  professed  to  be 
the  first  reap«^rs  in  that  great  harvest  of 
souls,  which  is  to  end  the  works  of 
Time.  They  were  seized  with  trem- 
bling and  great  amazement,  became 
proselytes,  and  were  drilled  into  the 
mysterious  dance  of  these  Faquirs  of 
the  West.  The  principal  conditions 
insisted  upon  with  disciples  were,  celi- 
bacy, or,  in  the  case  of  married  people, 
the  renunciation  of  all  carnal  connec- 
tions ;  the  most  unreserved  confession  ; 
and  the  surrender  of  private  interests. 
All  about  the  means  of  subsistence  was 
removed  from  individuals  to  the  whole, 
who,  by  their  combined  exertions,  were 
soon  raised  above  the  most  pressing 
wants  :  Nor  was  this  all  ;  the  posses- 
sions of  the  church  were  daily  increas- 
ed, by  the  contributions  of  land  and  mo- 
ney, belonging  to  new  members.  Af- 
ter a  while,  they  began  to  divide  la- 
bours, and  to  employ  the  brethren  and 
sisters  according  to  their  gifts  ;  and 
soon  acquired  an  excellence  in  some  of 
the  rude  manufactures  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  management  of  their  fields 
and  stock.  Being  soon  more  than  sup- 
plied with  wjiat  goods  they  considered 
necessary  for  the  simple  life  which  they 
prescribed  to  themselves,  they  estab- 
lished new  societies  in  different  places, 
and  the  Shaking  Quakers  became  gra- 
dually a  respectable  people. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  foimder,  it 
appears  that  the  Shakers  were  directed 
principally  by  her  will,  to  which  a  great 
ri'gard  was  paid.     She  was  assisted  by 


two  men,  who,  after  her  death,  were 
successfully  chosen  to  govern,  but  with 
very  limiied  authority.  At  present 
their  aflairs  are  managed  by  elders,  and 
I  could  not  learn  that  any  one  person 
was  considered  the  chief  of  the  sect. 
They  have  stedfastly  refused  to  bear 
arms,  or  to  take  part  in  political  dis- 
putes ;  inveighing  continually  against 
the  present  constitution  of  society,  and 
proclaiming  the  commencement  of 
thi"  reign  of  peace.  Mankind,  say  they, 
in  their  present  imperfect  state,  are  to 
become  extinct  by  the  universal  spread 
ofShakerism;  and  of  this  they  speak 
with  the  greatest  confidence  :  All  other 
sects  are  regarded  as  more  or  less  blind- 
ed, and  they  seem  not  a  little  proud  of 
their  own  superior  light:  bestowing 
commendation  upon  the  different  class- 
es of  the  religious  world,  in  proportion 
as  these  last  approximate  to  their  own 
favourite  practices  ;  thus  the  Harmo- 
nists and  iMoravians  rank  high  in  their 
esteem.  However,  with  the  Univer- 
salists,  they  consider  their  own  people 
as  merely  the  first-born,  who  are  to  en- 
joy, in  advance,  an  inheritance,  which 
will  be  shared  by  all  others,  after  a  lit- 
tle purgatorial  preparation.  The  Bible 
is  much  read  among  them,  and  their 
language  is  quite  scriptural ;  but,  as  is 
not  unusual,  they  seek  those  passages 
which  incline  to  their  own  opinions, 
and  give  a  mystical  explanation  of  more 
stubborn  texts  ;  referring  to  the  late 
oracles  of  Anne  Lee  for  authority  in 
new  and  doubtful  cases.  I  was  told 
that  many  works  of  general  informa- 
tion were  admitted,  and  certainl}'  the 
conversation  of  the  person  with  whom 
I  talked,  and  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  church,  gave  evidence  of  this ; 
however,  for  the  education  of  the  child- 
ren, (who  are  received  from  any  one 
that  chooses  to  send  them,  or  are 
brought  into  the  community  by  their 
parents),  a  very  plain  course  of  study  is 
adopted.  The  Society  has  published, 
with  its  sanction,  a  book,  entitled 
"  Christ's  Second  coming ;"'  and  anoth- 
er volume,  the  title  of  which  1  have  for- 
gotten. In  these  may  be  seen  an  ac- 
count of  its  opinions  and  proceedings, 
and  also  of  several  miracvlovs  cures 
performed  by  the  founder  ;  but  they  all 
protest  a^ninst  some   statements   coa- 
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tainPil  ill  a  history  written  by  a  rnin- 
g'uli',  whicli  is  commonly  met  with  in 
the  libraries  of  New  York,  but  will  ne- 
ver be  much  read  from  its  excessive 
'    dulness. 

The  ])reacher  was  more  disposed  to 
tiilk  of  the  Society  as  a  chinch,  than  to 
inform  me  of  their  domestic  economy 
or  political  situation  ;  so  that,  remain- 
ing unconvinced  by  a  long  catalogue  of 
dreams,  proj)hecies,  and  miracles,  testi- 
fying the  authority  of  the  new  mission, 
1  left  him,  to  visit  other  parts  of  the  Es- 
tablishment. I  saw  a  large  garden, 
well  kept,  and  stocked  with  many  fruit- 
trees  (juite  unknown  among  the  far- 
mers ;  here  they  raise  large  quantities 
of  seed,  which  are  in  much  repute 
about  the  country.  A  man  being  sent 
to  call  me  to  dinner,  conducted  me 
tlirough  a  room  in  which  one  of  the  fa- 
Jiiilics,  consisting  of  twenty  men  and  as 
many  women,  were  standing  round  two 
tables;  on  a  word  or  some  sign  being 
given,  they  all  dropt  on  their  knees, 
clasped  their  hands,  and  remained  a 
short  time  in  silent  prayer,  when  they 
rose  and  sat  down.  My  new  compan- 
ion, who  was  an  Englishman,  dined 
with  me  in  a  small  adjoining  room ; 
two  of  the  females  waited.  I  remark- 
ed a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  ci- 
der, and  good  beer  of  their  own  mak- 
ing. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  called  next  upon 
the  '  physician,'  and  found  him  a  well- 
informed  young  man.  He  shewed  me 
the  garden  for  medicinal  plants,  with 
the  manner  of  making  extracts  and  put- 
ting up  herbs,  some  of  which  are  press- 
ed into  cakes,  and  sold  to  many  public 
institutions.  He  told  me  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  were  in  general 
very  healthy;  the  females  and  seden- 
tary people  were  occasionally  indispos- 
ed, but  they  had  none  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  intemperance,  and  were  subject 
to  iew  accidents.  In  tlie  course  of  the 
evening  I  saw  a  manufactory  for  cut 
nails,  some  of  the  buildings  for  stock, 
and  the  public  store,  where  their  goods 
are  exposed  to  sale  at  fixed  prices.  The 
waggons  were  such  as  are  in  common 
use,  but  in  good  order ;  the  horses  well 
kept,  and  the  cattle  remarkably  fine. 
T  went  into  one  of  the  buildings  inha- 
''>ited  by  tlie  ladies,  and  was  shewn  the 


sleeping-rooms  for  the  men  ;  through- 
out was  apparent  the  greatest  attention 
to  neatness  and  convenience,  without 
any  ornament.  A  large  disposable  bo- 
dy of  labourers,  under  skilful  direction, 
and  cultivation  upon  a  large  scale,  give 
them  many  advantages  in  a  thinly  peo- 
pled country.  At  Lebanon  there  are 
about  500  persons,  of  which  number  60 
are  children.  They  have  estalishments 
in  many  different  parts  of  the  UniteJ 
States,  and  amount  in  all  to  between 
two  and  three  thousand.  Besides  the 
produce  of  their  fields  and  gardens, 
they  send  to  market  brooms  and  many 
articles  in  wicker-work,  made  very 
neatly  by  the  women  ;  common  nails, 
combs,  and  other  coarse  manufactures  ; 
and  buy  very  little  except  the  raw  mate- 
rials for  their  work-shops,  with  some 
haberdashery  and  groceries. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to 
cleanliness  ;  this  luxury  they  appear  to 
enjoy  in  a  truly  enviable  degree.  I 
could  not  help  being  also  struck  with 
the  suavity  and  benevolence  of  their 
manner,  and  with  the  cheerfulness  and 
frankness  of  their  conversation,  and 
their  first  address.  I  spoke  to  as  ma- 
ny as  came  in  ray  way,  and  was  assur- 
ed that  they  experienced  the  highest  sa- 
tisfaction in  the  repose  and  regularity 
of  their  monastic  life  but  it  is  confessed 
that  occasionally  a  young  couple  leave 
them,  unable  to  struggle  with  the  flesh. 

To  strangers  they  are  hospitable  and 
kind,  never  receiving  money  for  any 
entertainment,  and,  while  they  do  not 
court  acquaintance,  are  charitable  in 
all  cases  of  public  or  private  distress. 
An  instance  of  this  occurred  at  the  late 
fire  of  Troy,  when  tiiey  sent  provisions 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  relief  in 
the  most  liberal  manner,  to  the  sufl'cr- 
ers. 

After  tea,  I  took  leave  of  my  kind 
hosts,  and  walked  over  to  Lebanon 
Springs,  a  fashionable  watering-place, 
most  frequented  in  summer  by  families 
from  the  Southern  States.  I  put  up  at 
a  very  large  tavern,  where  the  corapa-  ^ 
ny  were  spr  awl  in  i(»\)on  the  chairs  and 
window-seats,  smoking  and  drinking. 
All  travellers  seem  agreed  in  describ- 
ing the  orgies  of  the  evening  crowd  at 
an  American  inn  as  disgusting  ;  to  me, 
the  noise  of  the  place,  and  the  coarse 
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style  of  conversation  in  wliich  the  men 
indulged,  were  so  strongly  contrasted 
witli  tlie  serenity  and  decency  of  the 
scene  I  had  just  left,  that  1  felt  as  if 
awaking  from  a  dream,  and  could 
scarcely  persuade  myself  tnat  I  was  but 
half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  "  Society 
of  Union."  I  retreated  to  the  card- 
room,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  amused 
myself  by  comparing  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  Virginia  chieftains 
with  the  vestal  sisters  of  Aew  Lebanon. 
Next  day  I  went  to  Albany,  and  on 
the  following  morning  (Sunday)  rode 
out  to  VVatervliet,  the  original  settle- 
ment of  the  Shakers,  in  order  to  be  a 
spectator  of  tlieir  far-famed  ceremonies. 
About  twelve  miles  from  the  town,  I 
came  to  some  plain  buildings,  a  little  off 
the  road,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square, 
where  several  horses,  and  some  carriag- 
es, belonging  to  visitors,  were  waiting. 
I  made  my  way  to  the  Meeting-house, 
in  which  were  assembled  about  eigl)ty 
of  tiie  brethren,  and  a  good  number  of 
strangers,  listening  to  a  discourse  from 
a  young  preacher.  The  men  were  in 
their  waistcoats,  having  their  coats  and 
hats  hung  up :  The  females  were  dress- 
ed in  close  caps  covering  great  part  of 
their  face,  and  long-waisted  gowns,  and 
appeared,  I  thought,  rather  ungraceful, 
though  several  of  them  were  young  and 
pretty.  There  was  one  negress  among 
them.  The  preacher  stood  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  held  his  arms  close 
to  his  sides,  and  spoke  in  a  disagreea- 
ble tone.  I  had  arrived  too  late  to  pro- 
fit by  the  whole  of  his  discourse,  but 
soon  tbund  that  it  turned  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  separating  the  sexes,  in  order 
to  mend  matters.  In  tracing  to  their 
origin  the  evils  of  society,  he  went  as 
far  up  as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  where 
our  improvident  parents  (because  they 
would  not  become  Shakers,  or,  at  least, 
go  through  a  prolonged  courtship, 
which  he  thought  intended  as  a  state 
of  probation)  involved  themselves  and 
their  posterity  in  dilUculties,  to  be  now 
removed  only  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
whole  race.  ^lany  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  were  referred  to  as  au- 
thority for  liis  doctrine.  Alter  the  ser- 
mon the  people  rose,  the  n)en  and  the 
women  forming  bodies  three   deep,  on 
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the  opposite  sides  of  the  room  ;  a  per- 
son then  stcpiied  in  front  of  each  com- 
[)any,and  they  joined  in  singing  a  hymn 
to  a  lively  tune,  swinging  from  side  to 
side,  and  beating  their  feet  alternately, 
with  perfect  regularity.  This  was  all 
I  saw  of  the  ceremony,  but  have  been 
informed,  that,  upon  some  occasions, 
the  dance  is  more  active,  and  so  much 
at  variance  with  your  accustomed  no- 
tions— so  ill  suited  to  the  composed 
look  of  the  performer — that  your  own 
gravity  is  put  to  the  test.  What  1  vv'it- 
nessed  was  certainly  odd  enougli,  but 
so  was  the  whole  scene ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  extreme  neatness  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  earnestness  of  their  de- 
meanour, occupied  my  attention  as 
much  as  their  ridiculous  behaviour. 
While  the  visitors  were  retiring,  and 
the  brethren  were  resuming  their  coats, 
I  mentioned  to  one  of  the  old  men  that 
I  had  been  to  Lebanon,  and  desired  to 
make  some  further  inquiries  about  the 
Society,  and  was  told  to  follov/  a  de- 
tachment of  the  people  which  was  pro- 
ceeding to  a  dwelling-house  at  some 
distance  from  tiie  meeting.  I  over- 
took about  a  dozen  men,  who  were 
walking,  by  couples,  before  about  as 
many  women,  and  was  asked  to  follow 
them  without  talking.  On  getting  to 
their  house,  they  invited  me  to  take 
dinner,  and  placed  with  me  an  English- 
man, who  h:id  come  to  visit  his  uncle, 
an  inmate  of  the  place.  Two  young 
women,  who  seemed  acquainted  with 
this  visitor,  remained  in  the  room,  and 
conversed  freely  with  us,  but  would  not 
sit  at  our  table.  After  dinner,  I  had  a 
long  talk  with  the  elder,  and  some  of 
the  brethren.  I  recollect  particularly 
that  one  young  man,  who  had  been 
with  them  only  a  few  months,  com- 
plained much  of  the  struggles  he  had  to 
make  with  'nis  former  habits,  and  told 
me  that  nothing  but  the  hope  set  before 
him,  and  a  confident  faith  in  the  doc« 
trines  of  their  church,  could  support 
him  under  his  difficulties.  I  notice 
this,  because  all  the  others,  with  whom 
I  had  spoken,  declared  that  they  had 
never  known  peace  until  their  entrance 
into  the  Society,  and  that  their  tempo- 
ral advantages  alone  were  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  a  renunciation  of  tlie 
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\\ov\d,  riiuiiiig  llie  conversation  near- 
ly uiiiiitelli^iible  to  me  when  tliey  talked 
ofthf  myslical  and  niiraculous  parts  o^" 
tlicir  faith,  I  endeavoured  to  turn  it  up- 
on tin;  worldly  fortunes  and  prospects 
of  the  association,  but  was  checked  by 
the  young  man  before  alluded  to,  who 
said  to  me, — "  You  talk  of  us  as  politi- 
cal bodies,  and  quite  forget  the  peculiar 
grace  by  which  we  are  supported  as 
ciiurches  of  God."  After  this,  I  did 
not  continue  my  questions ;  T  had,  how- 
over,  learnt  that  W'atervliet  was  the  ori- 
ginal residence  of  the  Society,  and 
their  numbers  at  present  were  200; 
the  situation  rather  unhealthy,  but 
much  improved  by  cultivation.  Their 
occupations  are  in  some  respects  difier- 
ent  from  those  at  Lebanon,  being  suited 
to  the  soil;  but  their  general  manage- 
ment and  customs  are  similar. 

Being  asked  if  I  wished  to  be  present 
at  the  evening  singing-meeting,  I  ac- 
companied them  into  the  room  where 
twenty  or  thirty  people  were  assem- 
bled. The  men  and  women  were  seat- 
ed on  different  sides  of  the  room  in 
rows  ;  they  sang  very  lively  tunes,  (one 
of  them  was  a  corruption  of  a  popular 
English  song)  and  kept  time  with  the 
ftM't  and  head.  After  two  or  three 
hymns,  they  joined  in  singing,  ov  rather 
humming,  without  words,  a  quick 
march,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  when  the 
meeting  broke  up.  I  now  begged  to 
take  my  leave,  having  to  get  back  to 
town,  and  after  a  cordial  farewell,  was 
shewn  on  my  way,  for  a  couple  of 
miles,  by  a  very  cheerful  old  man,  who 
told  me  that  he  had  felt  great  difficul- 
ties at  first,  particularly  at  his  confes- 
sion :  but  that,  since  he  had  disburthen- 
ed  himself  of  all  secrets  and  individu- 
al cares,  he  was  as  happy  as  possible, 
and  felt  no  desire  to  return  to  the  strife 
and  contention  of  his  form'^r  life. 

It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to 
trace  what  share  design  has  had  in  giv- 
ing birth  to  the  rites,  and  forming  the 
singular  character  of  the  Shakers.  He- 
ginning  with  two  prin(i[)lcs,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes,  and  the  community 
of  goods,  some  regulations  must  have 
sprung  up  naturally  from  this  state  ; 
and  as  the  society  increased  in  num- 
bers, and  received  additions  of  experi- 
ence*! and  sagacious  men,  certain  plans 


would  be  selected  as  most  proper  to 
preserve  their  constitution  and  disci- 
pline. But  how  shall  we  account  for 
the  pains  taken  to  perpetuate  some  of 
their  follies,  and  to  foster  and  encourage 
extravagancies,  which  have  originated 
in  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm,except  by 
supposing,  that  these,  however  trilling 
in  appearance,  have  excited  notice  as 
useful  means  to  a  proposed  end,  and 
are  not  merely  the  work  of  chance  ? 
Let  us  consider,  with  this  view,  their 
separation  from  the  world,  making  the 
Society  a  true  church,  or  ecclesia ;  their 
division  into  small  bodies,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  discipline  ;  their  being  muster- 
ed at  meals  and  prayers  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  con- 
stant check  to  which  this  must  subject 
them  ;  the  confession  at  entrance,  and 
the  encouragement  given  to  frankness 
and  sincerity,  for  which  qualities  they 
are  remarkable ;  their  peculiarities  of 
dress,  speech,  and  behaviour,  which  at 
once  make  them  a  distinct  people,  and 
require  a  contempt  of  ridicule,  and  a 
sacrifice  of  what  is  considered  decorous 
in  society  ;  and  the  repeated  exercises 
in  singing  and  dancing.  Tor,  if  you  will, 
shaking,)  which  are  well  known  to  ex- 
cite the  sympathy,  calm  the  passions, 
and  exhaust  the  spirits  of  all  people,  but 
must  have  a  tenfold  eliVct  when  made  a 
part  of  religious  duty,  and  aided  by  a 
refined  and  speculative  attachment, 
which,  it  is  probable,  exists  between 
the  sexes,  when  so  strangely  intermixed 
without  being  united.  What  means 
they  employ  more  privately  to  restrain 
rebellious  emotions,  and  encourage  that 
state  of  Platonism,  so  much  in  repute 
among  them,  it  would  be  unfair  to  ima- 
gine. Common  report  has  attributed 
to  them  many  of  the  malpractices 
charged  upon  the  heretics  of  the  middle 
ages  ;  but,  perhaps,  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  mankind,  and  a  more  charita- 
ble view  of  these  societies,  would  lead  us 
to  conclude,  since  there  is  no  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  that  a  constant  system 
of  espionage,  strict  discipline,  exam- 
ple, sobriety,  industry,  and  regularity, 
added  to  a  free  scope  in  the  unbounded 
regions  of  faith  and  hope,  are  sufilcient 
to  mortify  the  flesh,  and  mould  men  in- 
to true  Shakers. 

We   might  be   induced    to    inquire 
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likewise,  whether  the  advantages  which 
the  '  Societies  of  Union'  unquestiona- 
ably  enjoy,  are  only  to  be  had  at  the 
price  of  fanaticism  and  folly,  (or  what 
will  commonly  be  esteemed  such  ;)  and 
this  question  becomes  interesting  in  an 
age  quite  wanting  in  enthusiasm,  but 
abounding  in  discontent.  A\'^ould  it  be 
absurd  to  imagine  the  restraints  partial- 
ly employed,  and  a  self-denial  of  short- 
er duration?  May  we  not  suppose, 
without  making  too  light  of  the  reli- 
gions feelings  of  these  worthy  people, 
that  some  of  their  associates  see  suffi- 
cient in  the  quiet  content  of  these  villa- 
ges to  induce  them  to  become  members  ? 
and  that,  to  one  who  has  quarrelled 


with  the  world,  a  fraternity,  where  a 
man's  sins  arc  forgiven  him,  his  labour 
properly  directed,  his  anxiety  about  a 
maintenance  removed,  and  his  sociable 
dispositions  encouraged,  upon  one  con- 
dition, may  present  an  agreeable  re- 
fuge from  the  cares  and  bitter  mortifi 
cations  inseparable  from  common  life  r 
In  the  moral  world,  as  in  medicine,  the 
bold  experiments  of  empirics  often  give 
us  the  most  valuable  lessons;  to  borrow 
tlie  words  of  our  great  historian,  ^'  they 
suggest  hints,  at  least,  and  start  difficul- 
ties, which  they  want,  perhaps,  skill  to 
pursue,  but  which  may  produce  finer 
discoveries,  when  handled  by  men  who 
have  a  more  just  way  of  thinking." 


(Literary  Gazette.) 
STANZAS. 


Twine  not  those  red  roses  for  me,— 
Darker  and  sadder  my  wreath  must  be; 
Mine  is  of  flowers  unkissed  by  the  sun, 
Flowers  which  died  as  the  Spring  begun. 
Tlie  blighted  leaf  and  the  cankered  stem 
Are  what  should  form  my  diadem. 

Take  that  rose— it  is  nipt  by  the  blast ; 

That  lily — the  blight  lias  over  it  past: 

That  peach-bud — a  worm  has  gnawed  it  away  ; 

Those  violets— they  were  culled  yesterday  : 

Bind  them  with  leaves  from  the  dark  yew  tree, 

Then  come  and  offer  the  wreath  to  me. 

Let  every  flower  be  a  flower  of  Spring, 
But  on  each  be  a  sign  of  withering  ; 
Suited  to  me  is  the  drooping  wreath, 
■With  colourless  hues  and  scentless  breath  : 
Seek  ye  not  buds  of  brighter  bloom, 
Why  should  their  beauty  waste  on  the  tomb  ? 

I  am  too  young  for  death, you  say  : 

Tall  not  and  fade  not  the  green  leaves  in  May  f 

Does  not  the  rose  in  its  life  depart  ? 

Needs  there  long  life  to  break  the  heart  ? 

I  have  felt  the  breath  of  the  deadly  power, — 

My  summons  is  come,  and  I  know  mine  hour! 

There  came  a  voice  to  my  sleeping  ear. 
With  words  of  sorrow  and  words  of  fear, 
Its  sound  was  the  roll  of  the  mountain  wave. 
Its  breath  was  damp  as  an  opening  grave ; 


My  heart  grew  colder  at  every  word, 

For  I  knew  it  was  the  voice  of  Death  I  heard  I 

It  summoned  me,  and  I  wept  to  die,— 

Oh,  fair  is  life  to  the  youthful  eye  I 

Time  may  come  with  his  shadowy  wing, 

But  who  can  think  on  Autumn  in  Spring? 

With  so  much  of  hope,  and  of  light,  and  of  blooia, 

Marvel  ye  that  I  shrink  from  my  doom  ? 

My  tears  are  past, — the  grave  will  be 
Like  a  home  and  a  haven,  welcome  to  me! 
I  have  marked  the  fairest  of  hopes  decay, 
Have  seen  love  pass  like  a  cloud  away, 
Seen  bloom  and  sweet  feelings  waste  to  a  sigh, 
Till  my  heart  has  sickened  and  wished  to  die. 

Falling  to  earth  like  a  shower  of  light. 
Yon  ash  tree  is  losing  its  blossoms  of  white; 
Ere  its  green  berries  are  coloured  with  red, 
I  shall  be  numbered  amid  the  dead. 
The  buds  that  are  falling  in  dust  will  lie 
A  prey  for  the  worms  and  soon  so  shall  I ! 

Be  my  tomb  in  the  green  grass  made. 
There  let  no  white  tombstone  be  laid ; 
All  my  monument  shall  be 
A  lonely  and  bending  cypress  tree, 
Drooping— just  such  as  should  lean  above 
One  who  lived  and  who  died  for  love !         L.  E.  L. 
May  31,  1823. 


SUMMER. 


The  Sun,  the  early  morn  doth  greei, 
The  dew  begems  the  ground, 

'Ihe  /lowers  with  lVa§Taiit  odours  raeei, 
And  perfume  all  around. 

So  enters  Man  life's  ^iddy  maze, 

Fearless  of  future  harms  ; 
Pleasure  her  wily  path  displays, 

And  lures  him  !>y  Ymi  diarius. 


The  sun  pursues  his  eager  flight, 
The  dew-drops  soon  iire  fled, 

Each  flower,  obedient  to  the  lights 
Bends  low  its  drooping  iiead. 

So  thoughtless  man,  his  hopes  to  wioj 
In  Pleasure's  labyrinth  strays, 

'J'ill  disappointment  rushes  in, 
.\nd  blights  his  future  days. 
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'"I'^lIK  siiii  IkuI  already  sot,  wlien  Al- 
laviMcli  retraced  liis  steps  into'  the 
eity  :  be  entered  tlie  gale,  and  pursued 
his  way  through  the  narrow  intricate 
lanes  till  he  reached  the  mosque  ;  with 
a  beating  heart,  but  determined  resolu- 
tion, he  approached  the  door;  it  was 
open ;  he  hesitated  a  moment,  cast  a 
keen  eye  of  observation  around,  to  as- 
certain that  he  was  unseen,  and  dtsap- 
jjcarcd  in  the  gloom  of  the  tortuous 
passage.  lie  would  willingly  have  se- 
cured the  door  ;  but  no  fastenings  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  touch,  as  he 
carefully  passed  his  hands  over  every 
part  where  bolt  or  bar  was  likely  to  be 
found.  Unable  to  secure  himself  from 
surprise,  he  determined  to  trust  to  for- 
tune for  safety.  He  once  more  stood, 
lapt  in  deep  meditation,  on  the  terrace 
of  the  mosque,  anxiously  recalling  to 
his  mind  every  word  of  the  loquacious 
old  Mullah,  and  endeavouring  to  re- 
trace, by  his  description,  the  exact  spot 
•where  the  steps  descended  leading  to 
Fetmah's  apartments;  till  the  sudden 
recollection,  that  the  clear  bright  light 
of  the  moon,  now  riding  high  in  the 
sk}',  which  enabled  him  so  distinctly  to 
pursue  his  researches,  might  also  ren- 
der him  an  object  of  observation  to 
others  ;  he  immediately  laid  flat  down, 
to  await  the  desceat  of  the  unfriendly 
planet.  The  reviving  freshness  and 
soothing  influence  of  a  Persian  evening 
failed  that  night  to  cool  the  fevered 
brain,  or  tranquillize  the  contending 
passions  which  agitated  the  bosom  of 
the  adventurer  :  the  soft  breeze  from 
the  mountains,  fragrant  with  the  odours 
of  their  aromatic  spring  productions, 
swept  unheeded  by.  In  vain  the  night- 
ingale poured  forth  her  sweetest  notes; 
rendered  still  softer  by  the  distance 
iVom  whence  the  little  warbler  ventur- 
ed to  ofl'er  his  melodious  tributes ; 
whilst  the  clear  rich  blue  of  the  cloud- 
less sky,  spangled  with  myriads  of 
glowing  stars,  shed  over  the  whole 
scene,  distinctly  visible  as  in  day,  the 
rich  solemn  tint  peculiar  to  an  eastern 
night ;  all  was  indiflerent  to  him,  all 
unnoticed,  as   he   impatiently    turned 

•  Concluded  from 


from  side  to  side,  or  stead A\stly  gazetl 
with  vacant  intensity  on  the  descend- 
ing moon  ;  she  was  now  fast  approach- 
ing the  undulating  line  of  mountains 
which  bounded  the  horizon  ;  now  she 
stood  for  a  moment  poised,  upon  the 
loftiest  summit ;  then,  throwing  around 
her  parting  glance  in  a  strong  flood  of 
silvery  splendour,  she  majestically  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  whole  scene  en- 
veloped in  comparative  darkness.  Al- 
laverdi  raised  himself  from  his  reclin- 
ing attitude;  then  cautiously  advancing 
towards  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  he 
firmly  grasped  the  parapet,  and  lower- 
ed himself  down  upon  the  adjoining 
wall,  and  hastily  resumed  his  recum- 
bent position.  In  this  manner,  pass- 
ing from  wall  to  wall,  and  from  roof  to 
roof,  sometimes  ascending,  sometimes 
descending,  watching  from  behind  the 
shelter  of  a  projecting  corner  the  retir- 
ing light  of  some  late  reveller,  spring- 
ing forward,  pausing,  gliding  with  the 
utmost  speed  over  the  most  exposed 
spots,  he  reached  in  safety  the  roof  of 
the  youthful  Fetmah.  He  sat  down 
for  an  instant  to  recover  his  strength, 
exhausted  by  exertion  and  agitation  ; 
he  listened  to  catch  the  faintest  sound, 
but  none  met  his  ear ;  the  stillest  silence 
announced  that  the  inmates  of  the 
dwelling  (fatigued  probably  by  the 
preparations  of  the  preceding  day)  lay 
buried  in  sleep  Suddenly'  he  started 
on  his  feet,  appalled  by  a  near  noise, 
his  heart  throbbed,  he  sought  his  pis- 
tols, when  he  perceived  that  his  alarm 
was  occasioned  by  one  of  them  having, 
in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  escap- 
ed from  his  girdle,  and  now  hung  sus- 
pended by  its  cord  to  his  side  ;  almost 
ashamed  of  his  fears,  he  replaced  it. 
'•  If  the  apjiroach  of  danger  thus  un- 
nerves my  hands,"'  he  reflected,  "  how 
execute  my  errand  in  her  presence  ? — 
Allaverdi,  thou  iiast  seen  fire  flash  and 
steel  glitter  without  wincing;  thou  hast 
heard  the  bullets  whistle  around  thee 
with  indifference ;  what  spell  now 
chills  thy  blood,  and  shakes  thy  change- 
ling heart?  Arouse  thee,  man,  tl>c  wa- 
ger is  unequal ;    the  richest  joys  this 
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world  and  wealth  bestow  reward  suc- 
cess ;  what  canst  thou  lose  ?    A  doubt- 
ful worthless  lilo.     Arouse  thee,  man." 
Somewhat  re-assured  by  these  specious 
arguments,   he  advanced   towards  the 
door,  indicated  by  the  Mullah   as   the 
entrance  of  the  descent  ;    it  yielded  to 
his  touch  ;    with  one   foot  across  the 
threshold,  he   stood   leaning  over  the 
dark  abyss,  his  eye  and  ear  intent  on  the 
still  obscurity  below.     A  horrid  phan- 
tasm there  presented  itself  to  his  disor- 
dered imagination ;  the  bloody,mangled 
form  of  Simoon,  the  Armenian,  whom 
lately  he  had  seen  suffer   death   for  an 
alleged  robbery,  seemed  to  cross  his 
path,  and,  with  an   imploring  look   of 
sad  entreaty  and  compassion,  pointed 
to  the  gash  across  his  throat,  and  sign- 
ed absence   with   his  death-like  hand. 
Tlie  very  soul  of  AUaverdi  sickened  as 
the  phantom  passed  ;    recollection  in- 
stantly  retraced  the   trembling  limbs, 
the  distorted  pallid  features,  the  haggard 
bloodshot  eye,  and    frantic   shriek  of 
mortal   agony  gradually  subsiding    in 
gasping  interrupted  groans,  as  the  life 
of  tiie  wretched  victim  ebbed  in  crim- 
son   torrents    through    the     yawning 
wound.       Involuntarily     covering  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  he  turned    aside, 
nor  dared,  for  some  time,  encounter  the 
risk  of  again  beholding  this  faithful  por- 
trait of  what   might  soon  be   his  own 
fate.     "  It  is  but  fancy,"   he  exclaimed 
aloud,  pacing  the  terrace   with  incau- 
tious steps  ;  '"'  unsubstantial,  visionary. 
O  !    sickly   offsprings    of   a    coward, 
drivelling  mind,  I  spurn  ye  from   me  ! 
firm  in  my  purpose,  I  will  steadily  pur- 
sue it ;    but  may  it  not  be  ominous  ?" 
Suddenly  pausing,   he   continued,   "  It 
appeared  even  as  I  crossed  the  thresh- 
hold."  Scarcely  had  the  idea  occurred, 
when  the  likeness  of  Marie,   smiling 
welcome  iVom   the  court   below,  and 
beckoning  his  approach  as  on  the  first 
day  of  their     meeting,    silenced    his 
doubts,    and  re-assured    his   courage. 
''  Genius  of  good  or  evil,"   he  mutter- 
ed, "  thou  shalt  rule  my  destiny  as  hith- 
erto thou  hast.     I  will  follow  thy  guid- 
ance as  hitherto  I  have  followed  it ;  lead 
me  to  wealth,  prosperity,  and  joy,  or 
death  and  gulphs  of  liquid  fire,  thou  art 
my  destiny."    Impelled  by  the  courage 
of  des])eration,  he  rushed  with  heedless 


precipitancy  down  the  dark  stairs  ;  all 
remained  tranquil,  undisturbed   by   his 
steps  ;  he  grasped  his  dagser  firm   and 
advanced  towards  a  light  which  gleam- 
ed through  the  crevices  of  an  unclosed  . 
door ;    he   hesitated    a  moment,   then 
gently  withdrawing   the   ])urdah   suffi- 
ciently to  disclose  a  view  of  the  interior 
chamber,  by   the  assistance  of  a  lamp 
which  burnt  in  the  chimney,  ho  discov- 
ered a  small   room    gaily   painted  and 
gilded  ;  the  richest  carpets  clothed  the 
floor,  wreaths  of  roses   decorated  the 
walls,  and  formed  a  kind  of  bower  over 
a   bed,  decked  with  the   ciioice.st   pro- 
duce of  the  looms  of  Cashmeer;  light 
draperies  of  the  most  transparent  gauze 
waved  in  airy  folds   before  the   niches 
in  the  walls,  without   concealing   their 
recesses,   glittering    witii   silver  vases, 
intermixed   with   pacquets   of  clothes, 
carefully  enveloped     in     embroidered 
handkerchiefs,  and  pieces  of  gold   and 
silver  tissue.    The  general  air  of  luxu- 
ry, and  the  splendour  of  the  surround- 
ing objects,  encouraged  the  intruder  to 
hope  that  he  stood  in    the  chamber  of 
the  favourite,  which  hope   was  nearl}^ 
confirmed  to  a  certainty  by  the  shawl 
turban,  and  various  costly  articles  of  fe- 
male attire,  that  lay  negligently  disper- 
sed upon  the  floor.     Desirous  of  fully 
ascertaining  by  whom  the  bed  was  oc- 
cupied, he  cautiously  ventured  forward, 
till,  assured   by  the  regular  breathing 
of  the  sleeper  that  his  entrance  was  un- 
noticed, he  approached  near.    The  ex- 
treme beauty  of  the   youthful   counte- 
nance which    there    met   his   eye,   an- 
nounced decidedly  the  presence  of  the 
favoured  Fetmah  ;  the  boasted  jewels 
then  must  also   be  near.     The  silver 
vessels  allured  him  to  inspect  the  niches, 
he  examined  them  all ;  each  vase,  ew- 
er and  basin,  containing  essences   and 
perfumes  for  burning,  were  separately 
inspected  and   replaced  with   disgust  ; 
each  bundle  was    unfolded   but   to   in- 
crease the   disappointment.     '•  At  any 
other  moment,"   he  thought,  "  how  I 
should  have  esteemed   these  baubles  as 
a  prize,  and  counted  them  a  treasure  ; 
but  the  glory  of  the  moon,  sole  empress 
of  the  night,  sinks  into  nothingness  at 
the  approach  of  day. — Forward   then, 
AUaverdi,  thy  day  now  dawns."     He 
snatched  up  the  lamp  from  the  ground. 
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ami  advanced  towards  a  door  opposite 
10  tliat  hy  which  he  had  entered. 
'•  Til  is  curtain  must  conceal  the  treas- 
ure,*' he  niL'iitally  exclaimed,  as  he  rais- 
ed the  purdah.  "  Now  to  behold  my 
prize  !"  fie  passed  the  door  without 
tear;  the  fixed  determination  to  per- 
severe in  a  desperate  d^ed  stunned  rec- 
ollection, and  benumbed  every  other 
feeling;  the  certainty  of  danger,  and 
the  impossibility  of  escape,  diffused 
over  his  senses  that  hopeless  contempt 
of  deatli,  and  mingled  with  the  frigiit- 
ful  gaiety  of  wavering  intellect  that  in- 
tense sensation  of  condensed  horror 
which  has  enabled  some  weak  minds 
to  mount  the  scaffold  with  sullen  indif- 
ference, and  caused  others  to  sport  in 
unseeming  l<^vity  with  their  approach- 
ing fate.  He  now  found  himself  in  a 
large  room  arranged  for  a  banquet ; 
silver  vessels  on  all  sides  again  presen- 
ted themselves  to  his  touch  to  be  again 
rejected.  "  Shall  the  eagle  stoop  to 
the  carrion  of  the  vulture  .^"  he  ex- 
claimed, casting  a  second  glance  on  the 
plate  before  him.  "  No  !  he  flies  at 
nobler  game,  and  will  i eject  all  other." 
His  research  proving  vain,  he  turned 
to  quit  the  hall,  when,  stopping  short, 
lie  contined  :  '•  Hold,  friend  Allaverdi, 
though  thou  wearest  not  the  jewels  of 
the  Prince,  thou  mayest  feed  at  his 
board  ;  the  proudest  noble  cannot  say 
so  much  :  "  thus  speaking,  he  approach- 
ed the  niches  where  the  dishes  were  de- 
posited, and  selecting  the  choicest  mor- 
sels, devoured  them  with  unconscious 
voracity  ;  he  then  quitted  the  hall  ;  all 
remained  in  the  first  chamber  as  he 
had  left  it.  Replacing  the  lamp  on 
the  floor,  he  stood  for  an  instant  irres- 
olute, half  tempted  to  desert  the  lofty 
flight  of  the  eagle,  for  the  humbler 
course  of  the  vulture,  and  accept  what 
fortune  offered.  A  low  murmur  from 
the  bed  shot  like  an  icy  arrow  through 
his  frame  ;  he  listened  in  breathless  ea- 
gerness ;  the  soft  voice  of  Fetmah  was 
again  heard  in  inarticulate  whisperings  ; 
he  unsheathed  his  dagger,  and  rushed 
towards  her;  '•  One  of  us  must  die," 
he  muttered  ;  "  perhaps  botii  may  : 
she  must  not  awake."  A  smile  played 
over  the  lovely  features  of  the  sleeping 
girl ;  her  lips  still  moved  as  if  yet 
speaking,  but  no  audible  sound  escaped 


them.  Allaverdi  gazed  on  her,  his 
heart  swelling  with  the  bitter  certainty 
that  similar  repose  could  never  again  be 
his.  The  motion  of  her  lips  increased, 
whilst  a  glow  of  brighter  animation 
lighted  up  her  countenance.  "  Nay, 
hold,"  she  softly  exclaimed  ;  "  hold, 
good  Rose,  remove  that  bowl ;  thou  for- 
gettest  "tis  the  sherbet  of  pomegranates 
which  is  grateful  to  the  son  of  the  king." 
Atthe  first  word  she  uttered  the  hand  of 
Allaverdi  dropped  lifeless  by  his  side  ; 
and,  as  he  unconsciously  averted  his 
eyes  from  her  a  glittering  object  arrest- 
ed them  ;  he  seized  it,  and  rudely 
dragged  from  beneath  the  pillow  a  small 
bunch  of  keys  and  a  seal,  attached  to- 
gether by  cords  of  plaited  silk  and  gold. 
'J'lie  movement  passed  unnoticed  by 
Fetmah,  whose  slumbers  continued 
calm  and  undisturbed.  These  keys 
evidently  secured  the  jewels  ;  for  it 
was  the  Prince's  seal  that  hung  suspen- 
ded among  them.  Allaverdi,  trembling 
with  anxiety  and  hope,  once  more  look- 
ed around  the  chamber,  in  search  of  the 
corresponding  lock.  The  altered  sit- 
uation of  the  lamp  now  disclosed  to  his 
view  two  coffers  of  considerable  size  ; 
he  applied  a  key  to  the  lock  of  one  of 
them,  it  turned,  he  raised  the  lid,  and 
the  magnificent  armlets  of  the  .prince 
lay  before  him.  With  incredible  haste 
he  collected  the  contents  of  the  cofl'er 
into  a  large  handkerchief,  and  without 
daring  to  cast  a  look  behind,  or  even 
thinking  of  the  remainder  of  the  treas- 
ure, fled  from  the  spot  with  all  the  ter- 
rors of  conscious  guilt.  How  he  again 
reached  the  mosque  he  knew  not ;  so 
great  was  his  agitation  at  quitting  it, 
that  he  could  proceed  no  further  ;  his 
head  turned  round,  a  deadly  sickness 
overcame  him  ;  in  vain  he  attempted 
to  move,  his  legs  relused  their  office,  he 
stumbled  and  fell.  The  sound  of  run- 
ning water  first  recalled  him,  in  some 
measure,  to  himself:  he  found  himself 
lying  before  the  niosque,  by  the  side  of 
a  water  conduit,  through  which  the  wa- 
ter now  flowed  ;  he  drank  greedily  of 
the  cooling  stream,  for  a  burning  fever 
parched  his  throat ;  in  a  kw  minutes 
his  strength  returned,  and  a  clear  re- 
collection of  the  occurrences  of  this 
eventful  night  rushed  on  his  mind  ;  he 
immediately  continued  his   flight  with 
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all  possible  speed,  and,  without  further 
accident,  arrived  at  his  mother's  dwel- 
ling. Once  within  the  court-yard  his 
fears,  in  some  measure,  subsided  ;  that 
no  one  had  seen  him  from  his  going  out 
till  his  return,  he  felt  assured  ;  his  moth- 
er even  believed  him  now  asleep  in  his 
chamber;  apprehension  yielded  to  hope 
that  all  must  end  well,  lie  dug  a  deep 
hole  in  the  little  garden  before  his  own 
window,  deposited  his  prize  in  it,  and 
resolved  to  commence  digging  over  the 
whole  space,  the  following  day,  to  con- 
ceal the  partial  operation  of  (he  prece- 
ding night.  He  then  retired  to  his  bed, 
till  the  fnst  rays  of  dawn  should  call 
him  to  his  work  in  the  garden.  At  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  the  whole 
town  was  in  alarm  from  the  report  of 
the  robbery.  The  women  of  the  Ha- 
rem were  questioned,  some  imprisoned, 
and  severely  punished  as  confederates 
in  the  inexplicable  deed.  The  favour- 
ite Fetmah  herself  escaped  not  suspi- 
cion, and  even  received  severe  chas- 
tisement for  negligence,  if  not  for  guilt. 
As  usual,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  tlie 
Christians  were  accused ;  without  the 
slightest  grounds  for  suspicion,  many 
were  arrested,  bastinadoed,  and  tortur- 
ed to  extort  confession  of  an  action  of 
which  they  were  innocent ;  some  suf- 
fered death  in  consequence  ofself-accu- 
sations.  It  was  remarked,  however, 
thai,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  as- 
serted confessions,  and  the  increased 
odium  thrown  upon  the  sect  of  the  suf- 
ferers, none  of  the  jewels  wore  rer;ov- 
ered.  AUaverdi  dared  not  trust  him- 
self in  public  for  several  days,  lest  the 
agitation,  which,  in  spite  of  himself, 
occasionally  shook  him,  might  betray 
his  secret.  He  dug  his  garden,  walked 
abroad  in  the  most  retired  spots,  and 
complained  of  indisposition  to  those 
who  remarked  his  absence  from  the 
Defta  ;  finally  he  resumed  his  place  as 
usual  in  society.  Aware  of  the  daufior 
of  confi(k^nce,  he  carefully  guarded  liis 
secret,  and  confided  it  to  no  one.  By 
this  means  he  insured  his  own  safety, 
but  he  foresaw  that  ho  had  also  lost  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  his  acquisi- 
tions; he  resolved,  tlierefore,  as  soon 
as  all  curiosity,  relative  to  the  late 
events,  had  subsided,  to  pack  up  his 
saddle  bags  and  bid  adieu  to  his  uiitive 


city,  till  he  should  have  found  conven- 
ient occasion  safely  to  convert  his  dia- 
monds into  gold.  Some  months  sub- 
sequent to  this  adventwe  he  announced 
his  determination  to  commence  mer- 
chant, and  busily  prepared  for  his  jour- 
ney to  foreign  parts.  Unwilling  to 
risk  the  whole  of  his  treasure  at  once, 
he  selected  only  a  few  jewels  of  consid 
erable  value,  and  secreted  the  remain- 
der  in  a  deep  excavation,  under  thr 
floor  of  his  own  chamber,  which  lie 
had  prepared  for  that  purpose;  he  then 
departed,  recommending  to  his  mollu^v 
the  care  of  their  affairs  during  his  ab- 
sence, and,  above  all  things,  exhor- 
ted her  never  to  exchange  their  \)ooy 
old  house  for  another. 

Years  passed  away,  yet  yVilaverdi 
returned  not ;  at  an  advanced  age  his 
mother  had  quitted  this  world ;  her 
house  had  been  sold  by  her  sirrviving 
relatives,  and  the  existence  of  her  son 
(seldom  referred  to  by  those  who  must 
inherit  his  property,  in  case  of  his  nev- 
er again  appearing)  was  almost  forgot- 
ten in  the  city,  when  a  stranger,  of 
poor  appearance,  pompously  announc- 
ed himself  as  the  discoverer  of  that 
long  sought  secret,  the  philosopher's 
stone.  He  voluntarily  offered  to  effect 
the  transmutation  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  actually  did  perform  his 
promise,  changing  a  small  crucible  of 
quicksilver  into  a  smaller  portion  ot 
gold. 

The  fame  of  this  wonderful  alchym- 
ist  spread  through  the  whole  city,  and 
occupied  every  tongue,  till  it  at  length 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Prince.  The 
professor  was  ordered  to  attend,  and  to 
exhibit  his  powers  before  the  Prince 
himself  on  a  certain  day  and  hour. 
Proposals  were  continually  offered  for 
the  purchase  of  this  invaluable  discov- 
ery by  all  classes  of  people,  from  the 
highest  to  tiie  lowest  :  all  publicly  re- 
ceived one  general  answer,  "  That  it 
was  worthily  reserved  for  the  Prince 
alone;"  l)ut,  privately,  the  communi- 
cation of  the  secret  accommodated  it- 
self to  the  price  of  every  bidder,  and 
each  one  returned  home,  believing 
himself  possessed  of  an  imperial  treas- 
ure. The  day  fixed  tor  the  grand  ex- 
periment arrived  ;  the  apparatus  was 
conveyed  to   the  chamber  appointed. 
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and  tlip  operation  commenced  with  ev- 
ery precaution  to  prevent  fraud.  The 
I'rince,  atteniled  by  the  clii(,'fs  of  the 
silver  and  coppersmitlis,  and  a  few  fa- 
voured courtiers,  was  present.  Tlie 
quicksilver  was  first  examined,  then 
placed  on  the  furnace ;  as  soon  as  it 
boiled,  the  operator  threw  in  several 
ingredients  separately,  submitting  the 
whole  to  the  careful  inspection  of  the 
Prince  and  his  followers ;  lastly,  he 
poured  in  a  U^w  drops  of  a  small  phial, 
wliich  he  produced  from  a  curious  case; 
a  thick  white  vapour  arose,  diffusing 
through  the  chamber  an  odour  so 
strong  and  pungent  as  to  oblige  the 
surrounding  spectators  to  withdraw  to 
some  distance.  The  operator  then 
approached  the  furnace,  declaring  the 
transmutation  to  be  now  com{)leted, 
and  removed  t!ic  crucible,  originally 
containing  the  quicksilver,  from  the 
fire;  alight  spungy  black  cinder  ap- 
parently filled  it,  but  on  removing  the 
exterior  surface,  a  button  of  gold  was 
found  below,  weighing  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  mercury  employed.  No 
doubt  remained  on  the  minds  of  all 
present  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  exper- 
iment, and  the  entire  success  attending 
the  result.  The  Prince  impatiently 
demanded  the  price  of  this  inexhausti- 
ble mine  of  wealth.  Tlie  professor 
humbly  remarked  that  any  sum  that 
could  be  given  was  but  as  the  dust  un- 
der the  feet  of  him  who  already  pos- 
sessed the  secret ;  he  required  no  rec- 
ompense, except  the  glory  of  standing 
in  the  presence  of  the  King's  son,  and 
enjoying  the  smiles  of  his  favour  :  he 
only  asked  a  house  wherein  to  conduct 
his  operations,  and  unfold  the  mysteries 
of  the  golden  science  to  the  pupils  ap- 
pointed for  initiation.  He  had  already 
discovered  a  small  empty  house,  he 
said,  which  pleased  him,  and  would 
s!iit  his  purpose,  if  the  Prince  would 
condescend  to  grant  an  order  for  his  oc- 
cupying it.  '1  he  order  was  immedi- 
ately written,  and  scaled  with  the  roy- 
al signet.  The  Prince,  after  the  warm- 
est assurances  of  his  gratitude  and  pro- 
tection for  ever,  dismissed  the  assem- 
bly, and  commanded  some  of  his  ser- 
vants to  accompany  the  professor,  and 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  house  de- 
signated in  the  order,  which   was   pre- 


cisely the  old  dwelling  of  the  long  un- 
heard-of AUaverdi ;  his  baggage  soon 
followed  him,  and  he  was  left  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  previous  to  com- 
mencing his  operations  on  a  larger 
scale.  How  did  the  heart  of  AUaver- 
di (for  it  was  he)  beat  as  he  closed  the 
door  of  the  court-yard,  and  found  him- 
self once  more  alone  in  his  o\Tn  little 
chamber,  which  had  not  undergone  the 
slightest  alteration  during  his  absence. 
Time  and  sufferings,  with  the  growth 
of  his  beard,  and  change  of  dress,  had 
so  completely  altered  his  appearance, 
that  he  felt  sure  of  passing  his  oldest 
and  most  intimate  friends  unknown. 
"  Now  then,"  he  exultingly  exclaimed, 
"  I  shall  see  the  end  of  all  my  wander- 
ings, slavery,  escapes,  and  poverty  ;  all 
will  now  be  amply  repaid,  and  an  old 
age  of  ease  and  affluence  will  terminate 
a  life  wasted  with  toil  and  anxieties. 
Fools  !  avaricious,  greedy,  infatuated 
idiots!"  he  continued,  regarding  the 
heavy  purse  containing  the  produce  of 
his  flattering  communications  ;  "  to 
credit  for  a  moment  that  the  possessor 
of  incalculable  treasures  would  barter 
them  for  a  few  pieces  of  that  dross  of 
which  he  could  at  pleasure  create  mil- 
lions." He  determined  that  night  to 
dig  up  his  jewels,  and  to  leave  the  town 
with  them  on  the  morrow,  under  pre- 
tence of  collecting  the  herbs  and  sim- 
ples requisite,  as  it  was  believed,  for  the 
composition  of  the  elixir  of  transmuta- 
tion. He  was  eating  his  solitary  even- 
ing meal,  when  a  violent  clamour  ai 
the  door  of  the  house  alarmed  him  ; 
loud  cries  and  imprecations  on  the  im- 
postor confirmed  the  worst  fears  that 
some  of  his  plans  had  miscarried.  In 
an  instant,  the  chamber  was  filled  with 
armed  men,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
governor,  seized  and  bound  the  delud- 
hig  adventurer.  The  accusations 
against  him  were  numerous  and  well- 
founded  ;  some  of  his  private  disciples, 
neglecting  his  strict  injunctions  of  four 
days'  delay,  and  impatient  to  prove  by 
their  own  experience  the  efficacy  of 
their  dearly  acquired  knowledge,  had 
repealed  the  experiment  without  suc- 
cess. Enraged  at  their  actual  loss,  and 
the  disappointment  of  their  golden 
hopes,    iliey    hastened  to   carry  their 
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complaints  to  the  governor,  where 
they  met  many  of  their  acquain- 
tances engaged  in  a  similar  er- 
rand ;  mutual  explanations  ensued, 
and  the  outcry  against  the  impudent 
impostor  became  general ;  an  order  for 
liis  arrest  was,  in  consequence,  soon 
obtained.  When  led  before  the  gover- 
nor he  refused  to  answer  his  accusers, 
declaring  that  through  envy  only  they 
sought  to  ruin  him,  a  stranger,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Prince  ;  that  he  never  had 
communicated  the  secret  to  any  of  them 
for  money,  and  insisted  upon  being  ta- 
ken before  the  Prince,  when  he  would 
again  prove,  by  ocular  demonstration, 
that  he  was  not  the  impostor  which 
they  would  represent  liim.  As  none 
of  the  complainants  could  produce  a 
second  witness  to  any  of  the  alleged 
facts,  the  governor,  finding  ten  pieces 
of  gold  in  his  lap,  during  the  examina- 
tion and  short  explanation  of  the  accu- 
sed, complied  with  his  request ;  he  was 
confined  for  the  night,  and  the  next 
day  was  conducted  to  the  same  cham- 
ber where  he  had  performed  his  first 
essay.  The  Prince,  curious  to  behold 
a  second  time  the  promising  miracle, 
soon  arrived,  and  commanded  the  proof 
experiment  to  proceed.  The  professor 
boldly  advanced,  approached  the  fur- 
nace with  all  confidence,  but  suddenly 
stopping  felt  anxiously  in  his  pockets, 
faultered,  gnd  became  confused  and  ag- 
itated ;  in  fact  the  paper  containing  the 
powder  mixed  with  gold  dust,  which 
formed  the  only  essential  ingredient  in 
the  composition,  was  no  where  to  be 
found ;  ruin,  inevitable  ruin,  he  saw 
awaited  him  ;  in  an  agony  of  shame 
and  vexation,  he  confessed  that  he  was 
not  at  the  moment  prepared  for  the  ex- 
periment, having  by  some  misfortune 
lost  the  elixir  ;  but  that  on  any  future 
day  he  would  lose  his  head  if  he  made 
not  his  words  good.  All  believed  this 
a  poor  excuse  only  to  gain  time  ;  his 
accusers  recommenced  their  exclama- 
tions against  him,  and  demanded  justice 
for  the  fraud  practised  upon  them  ; 
many  even  asserted,  that  his  life  would 
not  compensate  for  the  insult  offered  to 
the  person  of  the  King's  son,who  seem- 
ed fast  inclining  to  the  same  opinion. 
The  indignant  Prince  called  for  the  fcr- 
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ashes,ahd  the  rods  for  the  bastinado.  All 
hope  seemed  lost.  The  miserable  cul- 
prit was  already  thrown  upon  his  back, 
with  his  ancles  in  the  noose,  attached 
to  a  long  pole  supported  by  two  ferash- 
es,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  the 
soles  of  his  feet  to  the  blows  of  his  two 
executioners,  who  stood  on  each  side 
of  him  armed  with  heavy  sticks;  when, 
making  a  sudden  effort,  he  turned  his 
face  towards  the  Prince,  and  cried  out, 
''  O,  son  of  the  King,  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  truth,  and  let  the  beauty  of 
mercy  rest  on  thy  countenance  ;  say, 
hast  not  thou  lost  the  richest  of  thy 
jewels  ?  what  is  the  recompense  of  him 
who  restores  them  ?"  The  Prince  re- 
plied, "  He  who  again  binds  the  arm- 
lets on  my  arm,  and  replaces  the  dag- 
ger in  my  girdle,  shall  have  his  face 
made  fair,  although  it  were  blackened 
with  many  crimes."  "  But  swear," 
cried  the  criminal,  "  swear  by  thy  own 
head,  by  the  beard  of  the  King  thy  fath- 
er, and  by  the  sacred  Koran."  "  I 
swear,"  repeated  the  Prince.  "Go 
to  the  house  of  AUaverdi,"  he  continu- 
ed, "  of  him  who  now  lies  before  thee, 
dig  in  the  chamber  to  the  left  on  enter- 
ing, and  3^e  shall  find  what  ye  seek." 
All  stood  amazed  at  this  unexpected 
discovery ;  the  Prince  drdered  some  of 
his  ministers  and  servants  to  go  and  ex- 
amine the  house,  and  others  to  unbind 
the  prisoner.  "If,"  he  said,  "thy 
words  are  true,  mine  shall  be  the  same, 
and  thou  shalt  rise  high  in  my  favour  ; 
but  if  thou  art  false,  thou  diest."  "I 
ask  no  other,"  submissively  answered 
AUaverdi :  he  then  related  his  adven- 
tures to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
whole  court,  and  the  delight  of  the 
Prince,  which  was  much  increased  by 
the  messengers  returning  loaded  with 
nearly  all  the  long  lost  jewels.  All 
the  faults  of  the  accused  vanished  in 
the  joy  of  that  moment;  in  vain  his 
poor  deluded  dupes  claimed  restitution 
of  their  money;  they  themselves  only 
became  subjects  of  ridicule;  royal  fa- 
vours showered  upon  him,  which  his 
intriguing  spirit  knew  well  how  to  turn 
to  the  best  advantage. — AUaverdi  yet 
lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  honours, 
and  the  possession  of  so  much  wealth, 
that  at  his  death  his  son  may  reasona- 
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bly  expect  tlie  honour  of  a  severe  bas- 
tinadoing, cither  to  induce  him  to  re- 
linquish the  whole,  or,  at  least,  to  re- 


fund a  large  portion  of  his  father's  ill- 
gotten  treasure  into  the  treasures  of  his 
most  equitable  protector  and  sovereign. 


(Sel.  Map.  April.) 
THE  RUINS  OF  POMPEII. 


nPHE  remains  ofPompeii  afford  a  tru- 
-*-  ly  interesting  spectacle.  It  is  like 
a  resurrection  from  the  dead ; — the  pro- 
gress of  time  and  decay  is  arrested  ; 
and  you  are  admitted  to  the  temples, 
the  theatres,  and  the  domestic  privacy 
of  a  people  who  have  ceased  to  exist 
for  seventeen  centuries.  Nothing  is 
wanted  but  the  inhabitants ;  still,  a 
morning's  walk  through  the  solemn,  si- 
lent streets  of  Pompeii,  will  give  you  a 
livelier  idea  of  their  modes  of  life  than 
all  the  books  in  the  world. 

They  seem,  like  the  French  of  the 
present  day,  to  have  existed  only  iii 
public.  Their  theatres,  temples,  ba- 
silicas, and  foriiras,  are  on  the  most 
splendid  scale,  but  in  their  private 
dwellings  we  discovered  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  comfort.  The  houses,  in 
general,  have  a  small  court,  round 
which  the  rooms  are  built,  which  are 
rather  cells  than  rooms;  the  greater 
part  are  without  windows,  receiving 
light  only  from  the  door.  There  are 
no  chimneys;  the  smoke  of  the  kitch- 
en, which  is  usually  low  and  dark, 
must  have  found  its  way  through  a  hole 
in  the  ceiling.  The  doors  are  so  low 
that  you  are  obliged  to  stoop  to  pass 
through  them.  There  are  some  traces 
of  Mosaic  flooring,  and  the  stucco  paint- 
ings, with  which  all  the  walls  are  cov- 
ered, are  but  little  injured;  and  upon 
being  wetted  they  appear  as  fresh  as 
ever.  Brown,  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
are  the  prevailing  colours.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  contents  of  the  houses  could 
not  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
state  in  which  they  were  found ;  but 
this  would  have  been  impossible.  Tra- 
vellers are  the  greatest  thieves  in  the 
world.  As  it  is,  they  will  tear  down, 
without  scruple,  the  whole  of  the  in- 
side of  a  room,  to  cut  out  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  stucco  painting.  If  it 
Were  not  for  this  pilfering  propensity, 
we  might  have  seen  every  thing  as  it 
fcally  was  left  at  the  time  of  this  great 


calamity:  even  to  the  skeleton,  which 
was  found  with  a  purse  of  gold  in  its 
hand,  trying  to  run  away  from  the 
impending  destruction,  and  exhibiting 
"  The  ruling  passion,  strong  in  death," 
in  the  last  object  of  its  anxiety.  In  the 
stocks  of  the  guard-room,  which  were 
used  as  a  military  punishment,  the  ske- 
letons of  four  soldiers  were  found  sit- 
ting ;  but  these  poor  fellows  have  now 
been  released  from  their  ignominious 
situation,  and  the  stocks,  with  every 
thing  else  that  was  moveable,  have  been 
placed  in  the  Museum  ;  the  bones  be- 
ing consigned  to  their  parent  clay. 

Pompeii,  therefore,  exhibits  nothing 
but  bare  walls,  and  the  walls  are  with- 
out roofs ;  for  these  have  been  broken 
in  by  the  weight  of  the  shower  of  ashes 
and  pumice  stones  that  caused  the  de- 
struction of  the  town. 

The  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the 
ampitheatre  represent  the  combats  of 
gladiators  and  wild  beasts  ;  the  dens  of 
which  remain  just  as  they  were  seven- 
teen hundred  years  ago. 

The  Temple  of  Isis  has  suffered  little 
injury.  The  statues,  indeed,  have  been 
taken  away,  but  you  see  the  very  altar 
on  which  the  victims  were  offered  ;  and 
you  may  now  ascend  without  ceremo- 
ny the  private  stairs  which  led  to  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  goddess, 
where  those  mysterious  rites  were  cele- 
brated, the  nature  of  which  may  be 
painfully  inferred  from  the  curiosities 
discovered  there,  which  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  Museo  Borbonico.  In  a 
niche  on  the  outside  of  the  temple  was 
a  statute  of  Harpocraies,  the  god  of  si- 
lence, who  was  most  apiuropriately 
placed  there :  but — 

"  Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
Though    all  the  cartli  o'erwhelm   lliem,  to 
men's  eyes." 

The  streets  are  very  narrow ;  the 
marks  of  wheels  on  the  pavement  shew 
that  carriages  were  in  use,but  there  must 
have  been  some  regulation  to  prevent 
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their  meeting  each  other,  for  one  car- 
riage would  have  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  street,  except  the  narrow  trottoir, 
raised  on  each  side  for  foot-passengers 
— for  whose  acconamodation  there  are 
also  raised  stepping-stones,  in  order  to 
cross  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The 
distance  between  the  wheel-tracks  is 
four  feet  three  inches. 

IMany  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls 
arc  very  elegant  in  the  taste  and  de- 
sign, and  often  assist  us  in  ascertaining 
the  uses  for  which  the  different  rooms 
were  intended.  For  example  :  in  the 
baths,  we  find  Tritons  and  Naiads  ;  in 
the  bed-chambers,  Morpheus  scatters 
his  poppies;  and  in  the  eating-room,  a 
sacrifice  to  ^sculapius  teaches  us  that 
we  should  eat  to  live,  and  not  live  to 
eat.  In  one  of  these  rooms  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  triclinium.  A  baker's  shop 
is  as  plainly  indicated  as  if  the  loaves 
were  now  at  his  window.  There  is  a 
mill  for  the  grinding  of  corn,  and  the 
oven  for  baking ;  and  the  surgeon  and 
the  druggist  have  also  been  traced  by 
the  quality  of  the  articles  found  in  their 
respective  dwellings.  But  the  most 
complete  specimen  that  we  have  of  an 
ancient  residence,  is  the  villa  which  has 
been  discovered  at  a  small  distance 
without  the  gate.  It  is  on  a  more  splen- 
did scale  than  any  of  the  houses  in  the 
town  itself,and  it  has  been  preserved  with 
scarcely  any  injury.  Some  have  ima- 
gined that  this  was  the  Pompeianum — 
the  Pompeian  villa  of  Cicero.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  must  have  belonged  to  a 
man  of  taste.  The  walls  and  the  ceil- 
ings of  this  villa  are  ornamented  with 
paintings,  of  very  elegant  design,  all 
which  have  a  relation  to  the  uses  of  the 
a))artments  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  host  was  fond  of  conviviality,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  dimensions  of 
the  cellar,  which  extends  under  the 
whole  of  the  house  and  the  arcades  al- 
so ;  and  many  of  the  amphora?  remain 
in  which  the  wine  was  stowed.  It  was 
here  that  the  skeletons  of  seven-and- 
twenty  poor  wretches  were  found,  who 
took  refuge  in  this  place  from  the  fiery 
shower  that  would  have  killed  them  at 
once,  to  suffer  the  lingering  torments  of 
being  starved  to  death.  It  was  in  one 
of  these  porticoes,  leading  to  the  out- 
ward entrance,  that  the  skeleton,  sup- 


posed to  be  that  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  was  found,  with  a  key  in  one 
hand  and  a  purse  of  gold  in  the  other. 

So  much  for  Pompeii.  I  lingered 
among  its  ruins  till  the  close  of  the  ev- 
ening ;  and  have  seldom  passed  a  da}- 
with  feelings  so  strongly  excited,  or 
with  impressions  of  the  transient  nature 
of  all  human  possessions  so  strongly  en- 
forced, as  by  the  solemn  solitudes  of 
this  resuscitated  town. 

In  the  Museo  Borbonico  are  depo- 
sited the  greater  part  of  the  curiosities 
found  at  Herculaneura  and  Pompeii, 
which  were  formerly  at  Portici. 

Here  you  see  '•  the  ancient  most 
domestic  ornaments" — the  furniture — • 
the  kitchen  utensils — the  surgical  in- 
struments— the  trinkets,  &c.  &c.  of  the 
old  Romans. 

This  collection  illustrates  Solomon's 
apophthegm,  that  there  is  nothing  new 
wider  the  sun. — There  is  much  that, 
with  a  little  scouring,  would  scarcely 
appear  old-fashioned  at  the  present  day. 
This  is  not  surprising  in  many  of  the 
articles,  considering  that  our  makers  of 
pottery  and  tea-urns,  have  been  long 
busied  in  copying  from  these  ancient 
models.  But  it  is  the  same  with  other 
things  :  the  bits  of  the  bridle,  and  the 
steelyards  and  scales  for  weighing,  the 
lamps,  the  dice,  the  surgeon's  probe,  are 
all  very  much  like  our  own.  We  seem 
to  have  improved  principally  upon  the 
Romans  in  hardware  and  cutlery. 
Their  locks  and  keys,  scissors  and  nee- 
dles, are  very  clumsy  articles  ;  and 
their  seals,  rings,  and  necklaces,  look  as 
if  they  had  been  made  at  the  black- 
smith's forge.  The  toilettes  of  the  la- 
dies, too,  were  not  so  elegantly  furnish- 
ed with  knick-knacks  in  those  days  : 
we  have  specimens  of  the  whole  ar- 
rangement of  their  dressing-tables,  ev- 
en to  their  little  crystal  boxes  of  es- 
sences and  cosmetics.  Their  combs 
would  scarcely  compare  with  those 
which  we  use  in  our  stables  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  which  would  be  fit  for  a  mo- 
dern lady's  dressing-case.  We  find 
nothing  like  knives  and  forks.  The 
weight  of  the  steelyards  is  generally  the 
head  of  an  Emperor.  There  is  a  sun- 
dial the  gnomon  of  which  is  the  hinder 
part  of  a  pig,  with  the  tail  sticking  up 
to  cast  the  shadow.     The  tesserce,  or 
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tickets  of  admission  lo  tlie  theatres, 
arc  of  ivory;  and  I  remarked  one  with 
the  name  of  tlie  poet  TlCschylus  written 
on  it  in  Greek  characters.  The  appa- 
ratus of  the  kitchen  may  be  studied  in 
all  its  details,  through  every  variety  of 
urn,  kettle,  and  saucepan. 

The  armoury  presents  to  us  the  very 
helmets,  and  breast-plates,  and  swords, 
with  which  the  Romans  gained  the  em- 
pire of  the  world.  In  a  word,  every 
thing  here  excites  the  liveliest  interest, 
even  to  the  tops,  and  play-things, 
which  prove  the  antiquity  of  our  own 
school-boy  amusements :  but  in  these, 
as  in  other  matters,  the  poverty  of  hi'- 
man  invention  is  strikingly  displayed  ; 
for  whether  we  ride  upon  sticks,  or  play 


at  odd  and  even,  we  find  that  we  arc 
only  copying  the  pastimes  of  childrer\ 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

Many  articles  even  of  food,  are  to  be 
seen,  preserved  in  a  charcoal  state. 
There  is  a  loaf  of  bread  on  which  the 
baker's  name  is  still  visible. 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  different 
fruits  and  vegetables,  corn,  rice,  figs,  al- 
monds, walnuts,  beans,  lentils,  &c. 
They  shew  you  also  the  necklace  and 
bracelets  of  gold,  belonging  to  the  fe- 
male, whose  remains,  together  with  the 
incrustation  of  ashes  which  overwhelm- 
ed her,  and  which,  hardened  by  time, 
still  retain  the  impression  of  her  bosom^ 
are  still  preserved  at  Portici. 


(Asiatic  Journal.) 
HUMAN  VICTIMS. 


npHE  tribe  of  Brahmins  called  Car- 
-■-  radee.formerly  had  a  horrid  custom 
of  yearly  sacrificing  a  young  Brahmin 
of  a  diiferent  sect  to  their  household  god 
Sukhtee,  who  delights  in  human  blood, 
and  is  represented  with  three  fiery 
eyes  covered  with  red  flowers,  in  one 
hand  holding  a  sword,  and  in  the  other 
a  bottle.  The  prayers  of  his  votaries 
are  directed  to  him  only  during  the  first 
nine  days  of  the  Dusserah  feast,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  tenth  day  a  feast  is 
prepared  to  which  the  whole  family  are 
invited,  and  an  intoxicating  drug  is 
contrived  to  be  mixed  with  the  victuals 
of  the  unsuspecting  stranger,  whom  the 
master  of  the  house  has  for  several 
months  or  perhaps  years  treated  with 
the  greatest  attention  and  kindness, 
and  even,  to  lull  him  into  a  fatal  secu- 
rity, given  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. As  soon  as  the  efi'ects  of  the 
intoxicating  drug  appear,  the  master  of 
the  house  unattended  takes  the  death- 
devoted  victim  into  the  temple,  leads 
him  three  times  round  the  idol,  and 
when  he  prostrates  himself,  takes  the 
opjjortunity  of  cutting  his  throat,  and 
with  the  greatest  care  collects  the  tlow- 
ing  blood  in  a  sm-ill  bowl,  which  he 
first  a[)plieb  to  the  lips  of  his  ferocious 
god,  and  then  sprinkles  it  over  the  ilend 
body,  which  is  put  into  a  hole  dug  for 
its  reception  at  tlie  foot  of  the  idol. 


After  the  perpetration  of  this  cruel 
action,  the  innocent  Brahmin  returns  to 
his  family,  and  spends  the  night  in 
mirth  and  revelry  :  his  mind  perfectly 
satisfied,  that  for  this  praiseworthy  ac- 
tion, the  favour  of  his  blood-delighting 
deity  will  remain  upon  him  for  the 
space  of  twelve  years.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  following  day  the  corpse  is 
taken  from  the  hole  into  which  it  'had 
been  thrown,  and  then  the  idol  is  depo- 
sited until  the  next  Dusserah,  or  until 
the  sacrifice  of  another  victim. 

This  horrible  custom,  however,  has 
been  greatly  discontinued  of  late  years, 
from  the  following  circumstance,  which 
happened  at  Poonah  during  the  time  of 
the  Paishwah  Ballagee  Bogee  Row. 

A  young  ard  handsome  Carnatick 
Brahmin,  fatigued  with  travel,  and  op- 
pressed with  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
sun,  sat  himself  down  in  the  verandah 
of  a  rich  Brahmin,  (of  the  Carradee 
sect),  who  in  a  short  time  passing  that 
way,  and  perceiving  that  the  young 
man  was  a  stranger,  kindly  invited  him 
into  his  house,  to  remain  until  he  per- 
fectly recovered  from  the  eflects  of  his 
journey.  The  young  and  unsuspecting 
Brahmin  readily  accepted  the  kintl  in- 
vitation, and  was  for  several  days  treat- 
ed with  so  much  attention  and  kindness 
that  he  showed  no  inclinatiiiii  to  depart, 
especially  since  he  had  seen  the  Brah- 
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Ailn's  beautiful  daughter,  for  whom  he 
conceived  a  violent  attachment,  and  be- 
fore a  month  he  asked  and  obtained  her 
in  marriage ;  they  lived  happily  togeth- 
er until  the  time  of  the  Dusserah,  when 
the  deceitful  old  Brahmin,  as  he  had  all 
along  intended,  determined  to  sacrifice 
his  son-in-law  to  the  household  god  of 
his  caste;  accordingly,  on  the  tenth  day 
of  the  feast,  he  succeeded  in  mixing  a 
poisonous  and  intoxicating  drug  in  his 
victuals,  not  however  without  being 
perceived  by  his  daughter,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  her  husband.  She 
contrived,  without  being  observed,  to 
exchange  his  dish  with  that  of  her  bro- 
ther, wiio  in  a  short  time  became  intox- 
icated and  senseless.  The  unhappy  fa- 
ther seeing  the  helpless  state  of  his  son, 
and  despairing  of  his  recovery,  carried 
him  to  the  temple,  put  him  to  death 
with  his  own  hands,  and  made  an  offer- 
ing of  his  blood  to  the  idol  Sukhtee. 
This  being  perceived  by  the  young 
Brahmin,  he  asked  his  wife  the  reason 
of  an  action  so  shocking  and  unnatu- 


ral, and  was  informed  by  herof  tlie  par- 
ticulars of  the  whole  aifair,  and  of  his 
recent  danger.  He,  alarmed  for  his 
own  safety,  and  desirous  that  justice 
should  be  inflicted  on  the  cruel  Brah- 
min, contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and 
immediately  repairing  to  the  Paishwah, 
fell  at  his  feet  and  related  the  whole  af- 
fair. Orders  were  instantly  given  to  seize 
every  Carradee  Brahmin  in  the  city  of 
Poonah,  and  particularly  the  infamous 
perpetrator  of  the  horrid  deed,  who  was 
immediately  put  to  death,  together 
with  several  hundred  Brahmins,  who 
were  convicted  of  similar  practices. 
All  of  the  same  sect  were  expelled  the 
city,  and  strict  injunctions  laid  upoa 
the  inhabitants  to  have  with  them  as 
little  connexion  as  possible  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

By  this  well-timed  severity  the  Paish- 
wah effectually  prevented  the  repetition 
of  similar  crimes ;  and  the  Carradee 
Brahmins  are  now  contented  with  sacri- 
ficing a  buffalo  or  a  sheep,  instead  of  a 
human  victim.—- Co/.  Jour. 


(Mon.  Mag.  May.) 
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THE  title  of  this  nortlievn  periodical 
publication  is  a  misnomer :  it  is  not  a 
Review,  but  a  collection  of  "  Essays  on  va- 
rious subjects,"  to  which  the  names  of  dif- 
ferent new  books  are,  often  very  inappropri- 
ately, prefixed  as  mottoes.  In  numerous 
instances,  the  work,  thus  chosen  as  a  text, 
is  never  once  alluded  to  in  the  discourse 
which  follows  ;  but  this  discourse,  proceed- 
ing' from  an  association  of  philosophers,  in- 
fallible in  wisdom,  incapable  of  prejudice, 
and  inaccessible  of  party  or  of  power,  is 
put  forth  to  the  world  as  containing  all  the 
information  that  can  be  acquired  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  condescends  to  treat. 
Exceptions  may  be  produced  to  the  descrip- 
tion here  given  ;  but,  we  believe,  few  will 
deny  that  this  is  the  characteristical  feature 
of  the  work. 

The  preceding  observations  have,  doubt- 
less, long-  ago  suggested  themselves  to  ma- 
ny of  the  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review; 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  first  article  of 
the  Number  before  us  is  introduced,  most 
forcibly  recalled  the  idea  to  our  memory. 
The  text-book  is  entitled.  Reflections  on  the 
State  of  Ireland  in  the  .Nineteenth  Century, 
the  progressive  Ciuses  which  have  produced 
it,  and  the  7neasures  best  calculated  to  re- 
move some  and  mitigate  others  of  them.  But 
fhe  Casay-writer,  as  if  there  v.as   no  cause 


of  grievance  in  Ireland  except  tithes,  and 
no  country  in  the  world  whose  example 
should  be  followed  but  his  ov.n,  proceeds 
to  give  us  twenty-six  prosing  pages  con- 
cerning the  "History  and  settlement  of 
Tithes  in  Scotland,"  and  finishes  without 
saying  a  single  word  of  the  book,  for  the 
review  of  which  he  is  alone  entitled  to  his 
hire.  An  account  of  the  final  settlement  of 
the  tithes  in  Scotland,  and  the  principle  on 
which  the  present  clergy  are  paid,  is  by  no 
means  uninteresting  ;  and  this  might  have 
been  dispatched  in  a  single  page  :  but  the 
history  of  the  causes  whicii  led  to  this  set- 
tlement can  be  of  no  value  ;  because,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  they  furnish  no  example:  for  they 
arose  necessarily  out  of  the  disputes  between 
the  crown  and  some  powerful  barons,  rela- 
tive to  the  spoliation  of  the  church  revenues, 
during  the  stormy  periods  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  subsequent  contending  rival- 
ships  of  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism. 
In  the  scramble  for  possession  of  the  tithes 
between  the  lay-imptoprietors  and  the 
crown,  the  church, — who  claimed  all,  and 
possessed  none, — was  neglected.  In  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First  a  general  adjust- 
ment was  made,  and  rendered  more  effec- 
tual by  subsequent  enactments.  The  tithes 
were  all  valued  at  a  fifth  part  of  the  rental 
of  the  estate,  and  sold  to  the  proprietors  of 
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the  land  at  nine  (afterwards  six)  years'  pur- 
cli;i.sc.  If  not  purchased,  a  fifth  part  of 
the  rent  was  the  commutation.  Tn  addition 
te  this,  tlic  landholders  still  rcniaided  lia- 
ble to  the  maintenance  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  in  surh  sum  as  should  be  modified 
by  the  Comtnissioners  of  funds  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  The  stipends  of  the  cler- 
gy, at  first  small,  are  augmonted  from  time 
to  time,  accordinf^  to  tlir  will  of  these  com- 
missioner.s,  never  to  exceed  a  filth  of  the 
rent;  an;l  these  "  processes  of  augmenta- 
tion,'' as  th^y  are  called,  produce  continual 
heart-burnings  between  the  minister  and 
the  heritors  of  his  parish,  with  wiiich  the 
farmer,  always  holding -at  rack-rent,  has 
nothing  to  do.  The  chief  objection  to  tithes 
is  the  ve.xatious  mode  ol  exaction  when  lev- 
ied in  kind,  and  the  uncertain  duration  of 
any  commutation,  in  consequence  of  the 
livings  not  being  hereditary  On  the 
Scotch  system  the  stipend  of  Ihe  clergyman 
is  no  grievance  to  the  lessee  ;  because,  if 
he  pays  it  in  tlie  first  instance,  it  is  always 
deducted  from  his  rent. 

Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels.^  and  Byron's 
Henven  and  Earth,  form  the  subject  of  the 
second  article  ;  which,  we  acknowledge,  is 
a  bona  fide  review.  The  contrasted  com- 
parison and  distinctive  description  of  the 
mannerism  of  these  favourite  poets,  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  every  admirer  of 
sound  criticism  and  fine  writing ;  notwith- 
standing a  few  dashing  metaphors,  that  re- 
mind us  of  faults  whicli  the  critic  himself 
condemns.  To  say  that  Mr.  Moore  may 
'•shine  on,  and  fear  no  envious  eclipse,  un- 
less it  be  from  an  excess  of  his  own  light," 
is  an  inconceivable  conceit  worthy  of  an 
Irish  poet  ;  but  the  following  paragraph, 
extracted  from  seveial  pages,  possessing  in 
an  equal  degree  the  same  rare  combination 
of  felicitous  and  florid  discrimination,  de- 
monstrates that  the  criticism  has  been 
draw  n  up  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 

"  We  do  not  believe  Mr.  Moore  ever 
writes  a  line,  that  in  itself  would  not  pass 
for  poetry,  that  is  not  at  least  a  vivid  or 
harmonious  common-place.  Lord  Byron 
writes  whole  pages  of  sullen,  crabbed  prose, 
like  a  long  dreary  road,  thatjhewever,  leads 
to  doleful  shades,  or  palaces  of  the  blest. 
Tn  short,  Mr.  Moore's  Parnassus  is  a  bloom- 
ing Eden  ;  Lord  Byron's  is  a  rugged  wil- 
derness of  shame  and  sorrow.  On  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  the  first,  you  can  see  noth- 
ing but  perpetual  flowers  and  verdure  ;  in 
the  last,  you  see  the  naked  stem  and  rough 
bark  ;  but  it  heaves  at  intervals  with  inar- 
ticulate throes,  and  you  hear  the  shrieks  of 
a  iiuman  voice  within. 

Tiie  publication  of  (he  Speeches  of  the 
Hight  Honourable  Htnry  Graltan,  has 
brought  forth  nearly  forty  pages  of  fulsome 
panegyric  upon  the  public  conduct  and  the 
eloquence  of  that  gentleman. 

The  fourth  is  a  well-written  article  upon 
Botany  Bay,  consisting,  chiefly,  of  Remarks 
on  the  ^' liejiort  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
quiry into  the  State  of  the  Colony  or  A'eic 


South  Wales."  Mr.  Bigge,  the  author  of 
that  Report,  was  sent  to  that  colony,  for 
the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  conduct 
of  Governor  Macquarrie,  who,  it  would 
seem,  was  more  foolish  than  wicked.  One 
of  the  strongest  charges  against  the  gover- 
nor, was  that  of  advancing  convicts  to  the 
dignity  of  magistrates  ;  and,  on  the  proba- 
ble necetsity,  and  even  utility,  if  doing  so, 
in  such  a  colony,  the  Reviewer  makes  niany 
very  sensible  remarks.  "Men,"  says  he, 
"  are  governed  by  words  ;  and,  under  the 
infamous  term  convict,  are  comprehended 
crimes  of  the  most  different  degrees  and 
species  of  guilt :  therefore,  to  say  that  a 
man  must  be  placed  in  no  situation  of  trust 
or  elevation,  as  a  magistrate,  merely  be- 
cause he  is  a  convict,  is  to  govern  mankind 
with  a  dictionary,  and  to  surrender  sense 
awd  usefulness  to  sound."  The  Code  Na- 
l)oleon  contains  a  chapter,  the  humanity  ol' 
which  is  often  boasted  of  by  the  French. 
When  a  criminal  has  expiated  his  crime  by 
undergoing  the  punishment  awarded  by  the 
law, (for  tiiat  of  death  is  far  less  usual  with 
us,)  however  infamous  it  be,  he  may,  after 
five  years'  i-esidence  in  one  commune,  and 
on  receiving  a  certificate  of  his  good  con- 
duct from  the  municipality,  procure  his 
Rehabilitation,  which  reinstates  him  into  all 
his  former  rights  of  citizenship. 

At  a  public  dinner  in  Edinburgh,  in  Jan- 
uary last,  Mr.  Jeffrey  made  his  Recantation 
of  the  casuistical  doctrine  of  V"irtual  Repre- 
sentation, by  which  he  had  been  so  long  de- 
luded.and  declared  his  determination  to  join 
the  standard  of  parliamentary  icform.  This 
is  the  first  number  of  his  Review  which  has 
appeared  since  that  memoraLl  ■  declaration  ; 
and, accordingly ,the  editor,  to  evince  his  sin- 
cerity and  his  readiness  to  coalesce  with  the 
radicals,  has  devoted  his  fifth  article,  con- 
sisting of  above  twenty  pages,  to  a  laudato- 
rs' notice  of  Cobbett's  Cottage  Economy, 
It  is  notour  present  duty  to  enter  into  the 
merits  or  defects  of  this  little  work.  We 
are  not  animadverting  on  Mr.  Cobbett,  but 
reviewing  his  reviewer.  The  mild  and  con- 
ciliating spirit  of  the  latter  gentleman  is 
glaringly  apparent,  and  we  trust  the  former 
will  appreciate  this  condescension  as  he 
ought.  In  the  same  manner,  however,  as 
in  cases  of  ordinary  warfare,  the  yielding 
party  has  proposed  terms  of  capitulation. 
Mr.  Cobbett  is  requested  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  his  books,  by  leaving  out  his 
Jlings  at  .Methodists  ;  and,  more  particular- 
ly, "  his  invectives  against  ftlr.  Multhus. 
founded  entirely  upon  the  misunderstanding 
of  tliat  firtnous  and  enlightened  man's  prin- 
ciples." AVc  must  here  enter  our  serious 
protest  against  this  .lesuitical  attempt  to 
conjoin  virlne  and  knowledge  as  necessarily 
connected  ;  for,  in  tiie  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  terms,  a  man  may  be  hono«rable  in 
his  conduct, and  benevolent  in  hisintentions, 
without  possessing  the  genius  of  a  Newton, 
or  the  wisdom  of  a  Socrates. 

.?»  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty 
in  Grccidn  .iichitccturc,  by    George,    Eurl 
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cf  Aberdeen,  is  the  text  of  the  sixth  article, 
and  furnishes  an  opportunity  of  publishing- 
the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  comiuit- 
the  of  subscribers  to  the  national  monu- 
inent  of  Scotland,  to  recommend  the  "  Res- 
toration of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens  "  on 
the  Gallon  Hill  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  still  existing  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva is  simply  a  roof  supported  on  pillars; 
and,  it  seems,  there  is  a  party  of  the  sub- 
scribers, among  whom  is  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, who  recommend  a  building  in  the 
Gothic  style,  witli  convenient  halls  and 
apartments  for  shelter  ;  and  therefore,  ap- 
parently more  congenial  to  the  climate  of 
Caledonia.  It  is  acknowledged,  in  reply, 
that  the  Grecian  temple  admits  of  no  habita- 
ble interior  ;  but  this,  they  say,  is  not  its 
destination.  "  It  is  a  monument  which  we 
are  to  contemplate  from  without,  and  which 
appears  in  its  pride  when  considered  as  part 
of  the  surrounding  landscape.  The  follow- 
ing observation  is  curious,  and  would  pro- 
voke a  smile,  if  read  to  an  inhabitant  of  the 
south  of  Europe. 

The  belief  that  a  Grecian  temple  cannot 
look  beautiful,  but  in  the  climate  and  under 
the  heat  of  Attica,  is  a  total  mistake.  The 
clear  atmosphere  which  prevails  during  the 
frosts  of  winter,  or  in  the  autumnal  months, 
in  Scotland,  is  as  favourable  to  the  display 
of  architectural  splenelour,  as  the  warm  at- 
mosphere of  Greece.  The  Melville  monu- 
ment, in  St.  Andrew's-square,  appears  no- 
ways inferior  to  the  original  in  the  Roman 
capital." 

The  materials,  too,  are  objected  to  ;  but, 
it  is  here  asserted,  that  "  the  freestone,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  is  equal,  in  text- 
ure and  durability,  to  the  marble  of  Petiteli- 
cus,  of  which  the  Parthenon  was  formed." 
JVon  noslrum  inter  vos  ta7i'as  compotiere  lilts. 

We  have  next  a  Dissertation  on  Church 
Establishments,  which  seems  to    be    a  con- 
tinuation of  that  on  Tithes  already  mention- 
ed.    The  Essay  had  probably  been  too  long 
for  a  single    article ;    and    was,   therefore, 
split  into  two.      The    pamphlets   to   which 
this  latter  half  is   attached,    are   the   well- 
known  Remarks  on  the  Consumption  of  Pub- 
lic Wealth  by  the  Clergy  of  every  Christian 
JS'ation,  and  The  Rights  of  the  English  Cltr- 
gy  asserted,  being  an  answer  to  the  preced- 
ing. The  few  remarks  upon  these  jiamphlets 
appear  to  be  just  and  pertinent;  but  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  Review,is  to  give  a  History 
and  Application  of  the  "  First  Fruits  "   and 
"  Tenths  in  the  Churches  of  England    and 
Ireland,  since  they    were   appropriated   by 
the  crown.     This  history  is  by  no  means  un- 
interesting,  and  presents   us  with  a  picture 
of  the  rapacity  of  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy  in  the  means  by  which  they  contriv- 
ed to  frustrate  the  bounty  of  Queen   Anne. 
When  our  church  was  Roman  Catholic,  the 
first  year's  revenue  of  every  spiritual  prefer- 
ment was  claimed  by  the    pope,   under  the 
<lenomination  of  "  First  Fruits  ;  "     and,  be- 
sides these,  this  head  of  the  church    had   a 
1  ight  to  a  ionth  of  all  ccclcsiastira!   emolu- 


ments whatever,  payable  every  year  at 
Christmas,  and  called  "  Tenths."  At  the 
period  of  the  reformation,  the  first  fruits 
and  tenths  were  given  to  the  king.  These 
were  valued,  and  the  valuation  became  in 
time  very  disproportionate  to  the  real  reve- 
nues. The  whole  ot  these  first  fruits  and 
tenths  were  given,  in  1704,  to  a  corporation 
which  was  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  small  livings  ;  and  tliis  is  what 
is  called  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  There  is 
much  curious  information  relative  to  the 
distribution  of  this  bounty,  and  the  quirks 
and  quibbles  by  which  the  higher  diynitaries 
have  succeeded  in  shaking  off  from  tlicir 
owu  shoulders  the  burden  of  providing  for 
the  poor  clergy  ;  but,  for  this,  we  must  refer 
to  the  Review  itself,  which  is  well  worthy  of 
perusal. 

We  now  come  to  a  short  treatise  on  JV*e- 
gro  Slavery,  which  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  se- 
rious philanthropy.  The  pamphlet  on  which 
the  reviewer  builds  his  remarks,  is  eiititled 
A^'egro  Slavery,  or  a  Creed  of  some  of  the  many 
prominent  features  of  that  State  of  Society, 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  and  the 
West  Indies ;  and  the  extracts  given,  dem- 
onstrate that  the  abolition  of  the  trade  has 
done  little  to  ameliorate  the  hardships  of 
the  slaves.  The  reviewer,  as  well  as  the 
pamphlet,  pleads  for  emancipation ;  and 
this  upon  a  principle  of  so  broad  a  basis, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  such  language 
would  not  have  been  admitted  into  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review. 

"VVe  hold  it  altogether  impossible,"  says 
the  reviewer,  "  for  any  rational  being  to 
maintain  the  abstract  right  of  one  class  of 
men  to  keep  another  in  the  state  of  slavery. 
Upon  this  point,  it  is  most  material  to  state, 
that  no  doubt  whatever  can  exist  If  one 
man,  or  a  class  of  men,  pretend  to  absolute 
dominion  over  the  mass  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  although  what  is  called  political 
power  alone  be  in  question,  and  no  attempt 
made  to  exercise  a  masterj'  over  the  per- 
sons of  individuals,  it  is  quite  manifest 
that  the  people  are  fully  justified  in  rising 
up  and  overthrowing  their  oppressors  ;  and, 
if  it  be  needful,  in  utterlj'  destroying  them." 

The  ninth  article,  on  English  Tragedy,  is 
very  long  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  does  not, 
in  our  opinion,  claim  much  of  our  attention. 
The  history  of  our  Drama,  from  the  earliest 
times,  to  those  of  Moore  and  Southern,  oc- 
cupies   twenty-seven    pages,    with    matter 
which,  perhaps  from  our    want  of  taste  for 
such  disquisitions,    is  to  us  very  uninterest- 
ing.    From  the  judgment  of  the   critic    we 
are,  in  many  places,  inclined  to  differ ;  and 
even    when   we    agree,     we    find    little    of 
amusement,  and  less  of  instruction.     After 
this  long  tirade  on  the  merits   of  our  early 
dramatists,  four  or  five  pages  are  bestowed 
upon  Knowles's    Virginias^    and    Beddoes's 
Bride's  Tragedy  ;    "  the  two  pieces    which 
stand  at  the  head   of  the  article."      Tliese 
pages  are  chiefly  extracts ;  and  the  authors 
need  neither  be  thankful  for  praise,  nor  in- 
dignant at  censure. 
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Tho  next  article,  on  East  and  West  India 
.S'MSar,  is  obviously  written  by  a  tlioroufjh- 
l)reil  poliiicul  economist,  who  talks  of  tlie 
j)ro(if  on  ca|)ital,  of  abandoninn-  tiic  culti- 
vation of  poor  soils,  and  of  adjusting'  the 
supply  to  the  eficctive  demand,  i^c.  as  if  all 
tiicjo  tliing-.s  could  be  done  in  an  evening',  as 
he  writes  his  pages.  The  writer  is  obvious- 
ly a  parti/.nn.  'J'he  duties  on  East  and 
West  India  sugar  must  be  equalized,  other- 
wis<;  we  are  sacrificing'  the  commerce  of 
Ilindostan  for  the  sake  of  Jamaica,  and  en- 
couraging the  trade  of  slaves.  Such  sweep- 
ing assertions  savour  of  something  diflerent 
from  sober  reason.  Although  the  duty  on 
F.ast-Iudia  sugar  were  continued,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  commerce  of  Hin- 
■dostan  would  be  sacrificed  ;  and,  though 
the  extra-duty  were  abandoned,  it  is  not 
very  certain  that  the  slave-trade  would 
cease  to  exist.  We  neither  believe,  nor 
■wish,  that  this  contest  of  rival  interests 
should  be  hastily  and  heedlessly  settled. 
Tlio  matter  requires  consideration ;  and 
the  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  dispute,  might  better 
understand  both  sides  of  the  question  if 
they  would  read  what  Mr.  Cobbett  has  late- 
ly written  on  the  subject. 

The  J^'omination  of  Scottish  Juries  is  a. 
short,  but  well-written,  article.  Its  text  is 
•4  Letter  to  Mr.  Peek,  on  the  Courts  of  the 
Law  in  Scotland;  which,  we  are  simply 
told,  is  a  smart  pamphlet.  It  will  proba- 
bly gratify  some  of  our  English  readers,  to 
learn  the  present  mode  of  choosing  a  Scotch 
jury  in  criminal  cases  : — In  trials  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  tliC  high  court  of  Judiciary 
resides,  the  sherifi'  of  the  county  summons 
forty-five  jurymen,  chosen  by  him  from  his 
list  of  those  liable  to  serve.  At  the  circuit 
courts,  which  usually  include  three  or  four 
counties,  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  coun- 
ties in  the  district  send  fifteen  jurymen 
each.  From  the  whole  number  in  either 
case,  (forty-five  or  sixty,  as  the  case  may 
happen,)  the  judges  select  fifteen  for  the 
petit-jury  ;  and,  of  these,  the  prosecutor  and 
the  prisoner  may  each  challenge  five  per- 
emptorily, that   is,   without    assigning   any 


cause,  and  the  panel  must  then  be  filled  up 
from  the  other  jurors.  Now  the  improve- 
ments proposed  by  the  reviewer,  arc,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  sheriff  shall  be  obliged 
to  return  his  jurymen  from  his  list  b>/  rota- 
tion, which  he  is  now  only  rcconDnemkd  to 
do;  and,  secondly,  that  the  fif'teen  jurors, 
presented  to  the  court,  shall  not  be  picked 
from  the  forty-five  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  but  drawn  by  lot.  When  the  fiftten 
jurymen  areimj)annelled, they  decide  by  ma- 
jority ;  and  eight  to  seven  is  sufficient  to 
condemn  or  acquit  the  prisoner.  It  may 
seem  hard  to  an  Englishman  that  a  man 
should  be  hanged  when  seven  of  tlie  jury 
wisli  to  save  his  life  ;  but  a  Scotchman  is 
still  more  astonished  to  hear,  (as  is  general- 
ly believed.)  that  our  law  produces  unanim 
ity  by  the  threat  of  starvation  ! 

The  Builder's  Guide,  on  which  not  a  sin- 
gle word  is  bestowed,  gives  occasion  for  re- 
marks on  the  Dull/  on  Slate  and  Stone  car- 
ried Coasttvise.  These  duties  in  the  aver- 
age of  seven  years,  fiom  1815  to  1821  inclu- 
sive, have  not  amounted  to  50,<XH>1.  per  an- 
num, because,  in  most  cases,  26  per  cent, 
of  the  value  amounts  to  a  prohibition.  In 
the  mode  of  exaction,  too,  there  are  absur- 
dities of  a  glaring  kind;  such  as,  if  carried 
by  hand,  they  pay  no  duty,  so  that  abridge 
saves  the  whole  ;  and  such  are  the  Custom- 
house regulations,  that,  although  shipped, 
they  may  at  some  places  be  sent  forty  or 
fifty  miles  without  paying  any  thing ; 
while,  in  others,  a  single  mile  makes  them 
liable  in  the  duty  :  and  all  this  may  occur 
at  the  same  quarry. 

The  13th  and  last  article  is  entitled.  The 
Holy  Alliance  versus  Spain  ;  and  purports 
to  be  "  a  statement  of  such  facts  and  argu- 
ments as  may  enable  us  to  estimate  the 
justness  of  the  war  no!i'  threatened  by  the 
nltra-royalists  of  France  against  Spain." 
Since  this  article  was  written,  threatened 
ivar  has  actually  begun  ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  doouments  laid  before  the  IIousc, 
have  so  changed  the  view  of  the  question, 
that  any  observations  upon  the  reviewers;' 
statement  would  be  perfectly  nugatory 


THE  AGE  OF  BRONZE.* 


(Mon.  JIay.) 


IT  is  under  this  title  that  the  indefatiga- 
ble muse  of  Lord  Byron  has,  since  the 
publication  of  our  last  Number,  presented 
us  with  a  powerful  and  highly-interesting 
political  satire.  His  lordship's  genius  is 
as  eminently  prolific  as  it  is  singularly  ver- 
satile;  and  his  effusions  furnish  an  almost 
uninterrupted  subjt-ct-matter  for  criticism  : 
for  the  feelings  excited  by  one  of  them  have 
hardly  time  to  subside,  before  another  ap- 
pears, and  makes  an  appeal  to  our  judg- 
ment. Fortunately,  too,  he  seems,  with  a 
verv  few  exceptions,  to  have  been  exemp- 
ted from  the  danger,  too  frequently  incur- 
red by  writers  whose  productions  are  re- 
markable for  rapidity  of  succession,  of  los- 


ing tlie  reputation  which  their  early  at- 
tempts have  procured  them  ;  and  we  hail 
the  poem  before  us  as  an  additional  evi- 
dence, that  no  reasonable  apprehensions 
need  be  entertained  for  the  illustrious  au- 
thor of  Childe  Harold,  "  ne  peccel  ad  ex- 
irevium  ridendus." 

The  "Age  of  Bronze,"  as  the  title-page 
indeed  leads  ns  to  infer,  is  a  satirical  notice 
of  the  principal  characters  and  events  that 
at  present  attract  attention  in  the  political 
horizon;  and  the  author  has  certainly  made 
the  piece,  to  which  he  has  given  (his  title, 
the  vehicle  of  some  of  the  most  masterly 
strokes  of  keen  sarcasm  that  have  ever  prc- 
•  Or  Carmen  Scculare,  et  Annus  baud  mii'abilis. 
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cceded  even  from  his  pen.  Little,  indeed, 
can  be  charg;i;d  upon  him  in  the  way  of  sins 
of  omission  ;  for  he  has  most  impartially 
touched  upon  all  as  he  proceeds,  from  the 
Holy  Alliance  and  the  Duke  of  \Velling;iou 
upwards,  to  Sir  William  Curtis  and  his  tar- 
tans downwards.  The  motto  of  the  poem, 
"  Impar  Congressus  Achilli,'' — is  happily 
chosen  to  prepare  us  for  the  opening  of  the 
poem,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  w'hich 
is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  actions,  aad 
an  analysis  of  the  character,  of  Napoleon, 
with  reflections  on  the  melancholy  and  un- 
worthy destiny  to  which  that  extraordinary 
man  was  ultimately  reserved.  These  pas- 
sages are  conceived  and  executed  in  Lord 
Byron's  very  best  manner  ;  and  we  regret 
that  our  extracts  from  them  must  necessari- 
ly be  extremely  limited.  After  speaking  of 
Alexander,  he  proceeds  to  enquire — 

But  where  is  he,  the  modern,  mightier  far. 

Who,  born  no  king,  made  raonarchs  draw  bis  car  ? 

Yes,  where  is  he,  the  champion  and  the  child 

Of  all  that's  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild  ? 

Whose  garae    was  empires,  and  wliose  stakes  were 

til  rones,— 
Whose  table,  earth, — whose  dice  were  luiman  bones  ;' 

In  an  ironical  allusion  to  the  fallacious 
assertions  made  by  the  persecutors  of  the 
imperial  captive,  respecting  the  pretendeil 
salubrity  of  Jiis  unhealthy  prison,  a  hand- 
some and  justly-merited  compliment  ig  paid 
to  the  integrity  of  Mr.  O'Meara  ;  which, 
proceeding  from  such  a  quarter,  may,  we 
think,  almost  console  that  gentleman  for  the 
abuse  of  the  Quarterly  reviewer  : — 

Vain  was  his  sickness, — never  was  a  clime 
So  free  from  homicide,— to  doubt's  a  crime: 
And   the  stiff'  surgeon,   who  niaintaintd  his  cause, 
Hath  lost  his  place,  andgain'dthe  ivorlcPs  applause' 

The  author  in  his  retrospect  of  Bona- 
parte's conquests,  has  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing magnificent  description  of  the  con- 
flagration of  Moscow  : — 

Moscow  I  thou  limit  of  his  long  career. 

For  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  his  frozen  tear 

To  see  in  vain,— he  saw  thee, — how  ?    w  ith  spire 

And  palace,  fuel  to  one  common  fire. 

To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match, 

To  this  the  peasant  gave  hisjcottage-thatch. 

To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store. 

The  prince  his  hall,— and  Moscow  w  as  no  more  ! 

Sublimest  of  volcanoes !  Etna's  tlame 

Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Hecla's  tame  ; 

Thou  stand'st  alone unrivall'd,  till  thefire 

To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  expire  ! 

To  the  subject  of  Napoleon  succeeds  a 
rapid  and  spiiited  glance  at  the  gratifying 
prog'ress  of  freedom,  manifested  in  the  vig- 
orous and  sucjcessful  struggle  against  des- 
potism in  so  many  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and 
this  topic  naturally  leads  to  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, on  which  odious  league  of  vice  and 
folly  Lord  Byron  has  poured  down  the  phi- 
als of  hi.s  poetic  wVath  in  a  strain  of  bitter 
irony. 
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Who  now  assemble  at  tlic  lioly  call? 

The  blest  Alliance,  which  says  three,  are  all  i 

An  earthly  Trinity,  which  wears  the  shape 

Of  heavens,  as  man  is  mimick'd  by  the  ape. 

A  pipus  unity  !    in  purpose  one, — 

To  melt  three  fools  to  a  Napoleon. 

The  master  mover  of  this  Satanic  confed- 
eracy against  the  happiness  and  freedom  of 
nations,  has,  at  ail  events,  no  reason  to 
complain  that  the  writer  of  the  "  Age  of 
Bronze"  has  neglected  to  pay  him  atribute. 
Most  of  our  readers  w ill  concur  with  us  in 
thinking,  that  the  following  sketch  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  is  executed  with  equal 
spirit  and  fidelity  : — 

Resplendent  sight!  behold  the  coxcomb  Czar, 

The  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war  ! 

As  eager  (or  a  plaudit  as  a  realm, 

And  just  as  fit  for  tlirtingas  the  helm; 

A  Calmuek  beauty  with  a  Cossack  wit, 

And  gen'roua  spirit,  wheti  ''tis  not  frost-bit. 

Now  half-dissolving  to  a  liberal  thaw. 

But  harden'd  back  -whenever  the  morniJis's  raw  ; 

With  no  objection  to  true  liberty, 

Sxcept  that  {■  7vould  make  the  nations  free. 

How  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace. 

How  fain,  if  Greeks  ivouldbe  his  slaves,  free  Greece! 

The  French  chambers  next  come  in  for 
theirdue  share  of  the  poet's  animadversions  ; 
and  we  aie  presented  with  a  ludicrous  and 
lively  picture  of  their  indecent  and  undig- 
nified debates,  their  premeditated  ha- 
rangues, and  their  tumultuous  loquacity. 
In  his  allusion  to  the  French  monarcli, 
Louis  le  Desire,  Lord  Byron  breathes  forth 
sentiments  of  compassion,  which  we  enter- 
tain with  no  less  cordiality,  in  adverting  to 
the  waywaid  destiny  which  has  removed 
that,  in  some  respects  amiable,  man,  from 
tiie  enjoyments  of  an  epicurean  board,  and 
pure  Latinity,  in  the  grove  of  Hartwell,  to 
a  regal  station,  where  he  is  surrounded  by 
no  advisers  but  those  whose  advice  it  is 
pernicious  to  follow,  and  can  conciliate  no 
attachments  but  such  as  are  degrading  and 
destructive  to  the  ostensible  object  of  them. 
The  bard  then  glances  at  the  actual  situa- 
tion of  his  own  country  ;  and,  after  touching- 
slightly  upon  various  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  he  devotes  a  lengthened  strain 
of  satirical  severity,  almost  bordering  oa 
invective,  to  the  clamorous  distresses  of  our 
country,  or,  as  his  lordship  terms  them,  our 
"  now  uncountry  gentlemen,"  who  after  hav- 
ing, in  a  long  career  of  unredeemed  selfish- 
ness, sanctioned  and  supported  all  those 
pernicious  measures  of  misgovernment, 
which,  from  their  temporary  advancement 
of  the  landed  interest,  their  short-sighted 
and  narrow  policy  led  them  to  regard  a  g 
conducive  to  their  permanent  advantage  ; 
now,  in  a  late  and  ungracious  repentance, 
perceiving  their  error,  would  seek  that  sym- 
pathy ill  their  misfortunes,  to  which  their 
previous  conduct  can  aflord  them  no  just 
claim,  and,  with  a  consistent  love  of  self, 
w  ould  be  indemnified  for  the  consequences 
of  their  past  folly  and  ava-ice,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  branches  of  the  community. 
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See   tbcse  incloiiouB  Cinciniiali  swnrm, 
Farnins  of  wnr,  dictators  of  the  faiin  ! 
Their  ploiifjlisharc  Miutlie  swortl  in  hireling  liands. 
Their  ticlJs  inniiuiM  by  pfare  of  othi'r  lanils. 
Snfd  in  thcif  bums,  the >i'  Sabinu  tillers  sent 
1  heir  brethnn  out  to  battle,— wtiy?  for  rent  ! 
Year  after  year  they  votetl  cent,  per  eent, 
BlooJ,  sweat,  and  tear-vvrun^f  niillioiis,— why  ?  for 

rent  ! 
They  roar"d,  they  din'd,  they  drank, — they  swora 

tJiey  meant 
To  die  for  England  :  why  then  live  T  for  rent  I 
The  jicace  lias  made  osie  geiKial  nialeontent 
Of  these  high  market  patriots  !   war  was  rent ; 
Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  misspent. 
How  reconcile  i'  by  reconciling  rent. 
And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent? 
No  !  down  with  every  thing,  and  up  with  rent! 
Their  good,  ill, health,  wealth  joy  or  discontent, 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion, — rent,  rent,  rent ! 
Thou  sold'  t  thy  birthright,  Esau!  for  a  mess; 
Thou  shoultPst  have  gotten  more  or  eaten  less; 
Now  thou  hast  swill'd  thy  pottafre.  thy  demands 
Are  idle,  Israel  says  the  bargain  stands. 

We  fear  we  have  already  extendeil  our 
extracts  to  too  great  a  length,  but  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
our  readers  with  the  foHowingf  Passag'o  rel- 
ative to  Maria  Louisa,  which  we  consider 
as  not  excelled  in  pathos  by  any  thing  which 
has  proceeded  from  his  lordship's  pen. 

Enough  of  this,~a  sight  more  mournful  woos 

7'he  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  Muse. 

The  imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride, 

The  imperial  viotira,  sacrifice  to  pride  ; 

The  ni'.ther  of  the  hero's  hope,  the  boy, 

The  young  Astyauax  of  modern  Troy  ; 

The  still  pale  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen, 

'Ihat  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e'er  has  seen; 

bhe  fiits  amidst  the  phantoms  of  the  hour, 

Tiie  theme  of  pity,  and  the  wreck   of  power. 

Oh,  cruel  mockery!  could  not  Austria  spare 

A  daughter?    What  did  France's  widow  there? 

Her  fitter  place  was  by  St.  Helen's  wave, 

H<.'r  only  throne  is  in  Xapolion's  grave. 

But  she  appears  !  Verona  sees  her  shorn 

Of  all  her  beams, — while  nations  gaze  and  mourn : 

Kre  yet  her  husband's  ashes  have  had  time 

To  chill  in  their  inhospilablu  dime, 

(If  e'er  those  awful  ashts  can  grow  cold; 

IJut  no,— tliiir  embers  soon  will  burst  the  mould,) 

She  conn  s  !  the  Andromache,  (but  not  Racine's, 

Nor  Homer's,^  lu  !  on  Pyrrhus'  arm  she  leans. 

Tes !  the  right  arm — yet  red  from  Waterloo, 

Which  cut  her  lord's half-shatter'd  sceptre  through,— 

Is  offVr'd,  and  accepted  i  Could  a  slave 

Do  more  ?  or  less  '—and  he  in  his  new  grave  I 

Her  cheek,  her  eye,  betray  no  inward  strife, 

And  tlie  £.r-Empi'esi  grows  as  E.v  a  wife  ! 

So  much  for  human  ties  in  royal  breasts  ! 

Wbyspare  men's  feelings, when  theirown  arcjtsts  I 

From  what  wc  have  said,  a  pretty  just 
idea  inay  bo  formed  of  the  merits  of  this  po- 
em. It  al>otinds  in  liberal  sentiments,  ])ow- 
crfiil  conception,  and  cner;;etic  language. 
AViilioiit  the  apiKMrniicc  of  design,  tlic  au- 
thor has  found  means  to  give  every  subject 
he  inlioilttces,  its  most  ajtpropriatt^  and  ef- 
fective situation  in  the  piece  ;  and  tlie  lead- 
ing personages  in  thepolitical  drauiaarc  bit 
off  with  admirable  I'clicitv. 


Our  taste  is  not  fastidious  enough,  ncr 
our  perceptions  sufliciently  acute,  to  enable 
us  to  spy  that  palpable  falling-olf,  which,  in 
the  oiiinion  of  some  Aristarths,  render  the 
poeui  before  us  unworthy  of  his  lordship's 
muse.  Some  years  since,  the  northern  crit- 
ics, in  speaking  of  gardening,  inserted 
among  the  permanent  beauties  of  hortictil- 
ture,  the  grace  of  unexpccleiiness,  to  the  no 
small  astonishment  of  inany  of  their  less 
metaphysical  readers.  In  the  same  manner, 
it  would  seem  that  some  of  Lord  Byron's 
readers  expect  all  his  prodtictions  to  re- 
tain that  charm  of  novelty  which  belonged 
to  his  earlier  poetical  eflbi  ts  :  and  we  can- 
not greatly  wonder  that  such  an  expectation 
should  be  disappointed.  But  to  us  the 
"  Age  of  Bronze"  appears  to  be  in  every 
respect  characteristic  of  the  noble  author, 
and  to- abound  in  the  beauties,  and,  we  re- 
jgret  to  say,  in  the  faults  of  style  likewise, 
by  « liich  his  former  writings  have  been  dis- 
tinguished. A  harshness  of  construction, 
an  abruptness  of  language,  loose  and  di- 
gressive parentheses,  and  the  frequent  em- 
ployment of  unusual  epithets,  are  conspicu- 
ous in  many  parts  of  it.  The  versification, 
too,  IS  often  feeble  and  inaccurate.  Take 
for  an  example  the  following  two  couplets  : 

Lutzen,  where  fell  the  Swede  of  victory, 
Beholds  him   conquer,— but,  alas!    not  die: 
Dresden  suivejs  three  despots  fly  once  more 
Before  their  sovereign,— sovereign  as  before. 

We  are  the  more  concerned  at  this  incor- 
rectness in  his  lordship's  writing,  because, 
after  his  manly  and  brilliant  eulogiutn  on 
Pope,  (to  whose  school,  we  have  certainly 
the  weakness  to  be  much  attached,)  we  had 
hoped  that  he  would  not,  by  his  examjilc. 
sanction  that  negligence, —  any  thing  but 
graceful, — so  prevalent  among  many  of  hi.s 
conteinporaries,  who,  unableto  attain  to  ex- 
actness, attempt  to  dignify  their  faults,  by 
representing  them  as  the  inseparable  com- 
panions of  genius.  Lord  B\Ton  can  urge 
no  such  plea  of  inability  ;  we  apjieal  to  the 
passage,  in  the  present  poem,  beginning, 
"  Bel;old  the  grand  result,"  which,  to  the 
end  of  the  stanza  where  it  is  found,  exhib- 
its a  specimen  of  tlelineation  of  character, 
and  fatiltlessness  of  expression  that  involun- 
tarily brings  to  our  recollection  the  happiest 
efforts  of  Pope  in  the  same  line.  And  wc 
arc  persuadetl  that  his  lordship  will  regard 
this  as  as  a  more  enviable  praise  than  thi^ 
fulsome  adulation  or  vitiated  taste  that  would 
assign  to  him  an  itntiieasurable  superioiity 
to  our  great  ethic  bard. 

From  a  jioet  possessing  such  capabilities, 
and  so  highly  gifted,  as  Lord  Byron,  wc 
would  fain  hope  that  we  may  yet  experi- 
ence a  delight  unalloyed!  by  the  occasional 
effects  of  visible  carelessness  ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  nothing  coidd  be  more  e:tsy,  with  a 
very  slight  effort  on  his  part,  than  to  free 
himself  from  thereprorch  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  to  remove  altogether  from  hi.s 
writings — 

"  The  spot  or  two, 

Wbicli  so  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  lose." 
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JASMINE.  Ga^par  was  bom  at  Bononia,  and  was 

If  we  may  believe  a  Tuscan  tale,  we    professor  of  physic  and  surgery  there, 
owe  our  thanks  to  (yupid  for  the  distri- 


11  is  statue    stands   in   the   anatomical 
theatre,  holding  a  nose  in  his  hand  ! 

THE  LIEUTENANT'S  COMPLAINT. 

[Tunc— T/iC  Last  Shilling.'] 
As  ppnsive  this  night  on  my  sea-chest  I  lay. 
Which  strvts  me  for  bed, chest,  am!  table. 


bution  of  this  pretty  shrub.  We  are 
told  that  a  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  the 
first  possessor  of  it  in  Europe,  and  he 
was  so  jealously  fearful  lest  others 
should  enjoy  what  he  alone  wished  to 
possess,  that  strict  injunctions  were 
given  to  his  gardener  not  to  give  a  slip,    i  moum'd  the  sa<i  hour, i Nvas  piac'd  on  i.ai£-pay, 

„    ,  1  •       I     n  ^  Without  tow-line,  or  anchor,  01- cable. 

not  so  much  as  a  single  ilower,  to  any 

'  My  money  is  !?one,  and  my  credit  not  good. 

My  heart  swells  with  anguish  and  sorrow  : 
No  messmate  is  near  to  supply  me  with  food, 
And  honour  forbids  me  to  borrow. 

Now  I  think  on  the  lime  when  all  snugly  aboard. 
In  the  ward-room  assembled  together. 


person.  To  this  command  the  gar- 
dener would  have  been  faithful,  had  not 
the  god  of  love  wounded  him  by  the 
sparkling  eyes  of  a  fair  but  portionless 
peasant,  whose  want  of  a  little  dowry 

and  his  poverty  alone    kept  them     from      with  plenty  of  wine,  and  a  table  well  stored, 

the  hymeneal  altar.     On  the  birth-day       We  laugh'datduii  care  and  foui  weather. 

of  his  mistress,  the    gardener  presented      Round,  round  went  the  song,  and  the  jest,  and  thfc 

her  with  a  nosegay  :  and  to  render  the       whiie^we  drank  good  success  to  the  Ocean, 
bouquet  more  acceptable,  he  ornamen-    And  secretly  loasttd  a  favourite  lass, 
ted  it  with  a   branch  of  jasmine.     The       Or  taik'd  about  future  promotion. 

Povera  Fis^lin  wishing  to  preserve  the      Then  happiness  smil'd,-I'd  a  plentiful  pnvse, 
bloom  of     this  new  flower,    put    it    into         And  slept  sweetly  when  laid  on  my  piUow, 

fresh  earth  ;  and  the  branch  remained 
green  all  the  year,  and  in  the  following 
spring  it  grew  and  was  covered  with 
flowers  ;  and  it  flourished  and  multi- 
plied so  much  under  the  hand  of  the 
fair  nymph's  cultivation,  that  she  was 
able  to  amass  a  little  fortune  from  the 
sale  of  the  precious  gift  which  love  had 
made  her  ;  when,  with  a  sprig  of  jas- 
mine in  her  breast,  she  bestowed  her 
hand  and  her  wealth  on  the  happy  gar- 
dener of  her  heart.  And  the  Tuscan 
girls,  to  this  day,  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  this  adventure,  by  invariably 
wearing  a  nosegay  of  jasmine  on  their 
wedding-day  ;  and  they  have  a   prov- 


My  cradle  the  ship,  and  the  sea-boy  my  nurse, 
While  rock'd  on  Old  Neptune's  proud  billow. 

And  when  safe  in  port,  with  my  much  adoi'd  maid, 

Who  look'd  like  a  goddess  or  fairy, 
How  bless'd  was  my  heart  .is  we  joyously  stray'd, 

And  I  breath'd  forth  my  love  to  my  Mary. 

How  chang'd  is  my  fate !  all  my  messmates  are  gone, 
And  perhaps  are  like  me  dooin'd  to  perish ; 

By  my  Mary — oh  horror  !  now  treated  with  scorn, 
Though  she  swore  long  to  love  and  to  cherish. 

Now  I  grasp  my  last  cup,— hard, hard  is  ray  lot, 
And  my  mind  like  (he  billows  of  Biscay— 

Vuu  may  think  it  is  poison— indeed  it  is  not; 
But  a  special  good  joruuiof  whiskey ! 
May,  1823.  An  Old  Sailor. 

SONG    OP    BIRDS. 

Birds  in  a   wild  state,  do  not  coni- 


erb,  which  says,  that  a  young  girl,  monlv  sins;  above  ten  weeks  in  the  year, 
worthy  of  wearing  this  nosegay,  is  rich  and  It  is  the  male  birds  alone  which 
enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  good  sing.  Buflon,  and  some  other  natural- 
husband."  ists,  ascribe  their  singing  to  a  desire  of 
TITLES  OP  BOOKS.  pleasing  their  mates  during  the  period 
Gasper  Taliacotius  wrote  a  treatise,  of  incubation  ;  but  however  agreeable 
in  Latin,  called,  Cliirurgia  Noia,  in  to  the  fancy  this  theory  may  be,  it  can- 
which  he  teaches  the  art  of  ingrafting  not  be  reconciled  with  many  known 
noses,  ears,  lips,  Sfc.  with  the  proper  facts.  No  reason  can  be  suggested 
instruments    and  bandages.       Honest  why  such  an  instinct,  if  it  exists,  should 

'r\c.i,:  e*  ,.    io  *  i^    r    /"       1  r» ,.      r  not  be  common  to  the  whole  feathered 

[As  this  story  IS  told  of  a  Grand  Duke  of  .,,.,•       i                                 r 

Tuscany,  in  1699,  we  conclude  it  was  the  tribe,  and  yet  by  far  the  greater  part  of 

Goa  jasmine,  and  not  the  common  sort.]  birds     do    not     sing    at    all.      Neither 
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amon;^  those  who  do  sing  is  the  exer- 
cise of  their  vocal  powers  confined  to 
periods  of  joy  alone.  Thus  tlic  night- 
ingale  oft 


'  sings 


IIci-  sorrows  through  the  nigl.t,  and  on  the  bough, 

Sole  sitting,  siill  at  every  dyjnpfall 

Takes  iipncrain  her  lamentable  strain 

Of  wntling  woe  ;  till  wide  around  the  woods 

Sigh  to  her  song,  and  with  her  wail  resound." 

T/wmton. 

To  the  human  mind  it  seems  as  if 
few  things  were  more  calculated  to  si- 
lence the  voice  of  song  than  the  loss  of 
liberty  ;  yet  the  most  vocal  of  birds  ap-' 
year  to  be  little  affected  by  it.  An  ex- 
perienced catcher  of  nightingales  assur- 
ed IMr.  Daines  Harrington,  that  he  has 
known  these  birds,  on  the  instant  they 
were  caught,  begin  to  jerk  (an  expres- 
sion used  to  denote  the  short  bursts  of 
singing  birds  when  they  contend  with 
each  other)  ;  and  he  showed  one  which 
liad  only  been  a  few  hours  in  a  cage, 
and  was  yet  in  a  full  roar  of  song.  Nor 
lias  even  the  prospect  of  death  itself, 
the  power  to  subdue  this  vocal  propen- 
sity. A  bird  which  was  on  the  point 
of  perishing  by  a  fire  in  the  house 
where  it  was  caged,  sung  till  it  was  res- 
cued ;  and  another,  which  was  unhap- 
pily starved  to  death,  burst  into  an  ec- 
stacy  of  song  just  before  it  expired. 

The  continuance  of  the  singing  pow- 
er in  birds,  when  confined  in  a  cage,  is 
still  more  conclusive  against  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  arising  from  attention  to 
their  mates.  It  can  be  no  inducement 
of  this  sort  which  makes  them  sing 
nearly  the  whole  year  round,  even  dur- 
ing the  inclemency  of  winter.  Mr. 
Barrington  ascribes  it,  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  to  their  having  al- 
ways plenty  of  food,  and  to  the  emula- 
tion inspired  by  the  warblings  of  other 
birds  confined  in  the  same  house,  or 
stationed  within  hearing. 

Most  people  who  have  not  attended 
to  the  notes  of  birds,  suppose  that  those 
of  every  species  sing  exactly  the  same 
notes  and  passages  ;  but  although  there 
is  certainly  a  general  resemblance,  ma- 
ny material  variations  may  be  discover- 
ed by  a  skilful  ear ;  thus  the  London 
birdcatchcrs  prefer  the  song  of  the 
Kentish  goldfinches,  and  that  of  the 
Essex  chaffinches ;  and  the  Surrey 
nightingales  to    tliosc    of   Middlesex. 


These  diftercnces  in  the  song  of  birds 
of  the  same  species,  cannot  perhaps  be 
compared  to  any  thing  more  opposite 
than  the  varieties  of  provincial  dialects. 
The  nightingale  seems  to  have  been 
almost  universally  fixed  upon  as  the 
most  capital  of  singing  birds.  One  rea- 
son for  this  preference  may  be,  that  it 
sings  in  the  night ;  hence  Shakspeare 
says, 

*  The  nighting:ale  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren." 

Cut  independently  of  this  adventitious 
recommendation,  the  nightingale  may, 
on  other  grounds,  boldly  challenge  a  su- 
periority to  all  other  birds.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  infinitely  more  mellow  in  its 
tone  than  any  other  bird  ^^  while  it  can 
at  the  same  time,  by  a  proper  exertion 
of  its  musical  powers,  be  excessively 
brilliant.  JNlr.  Barrington  had  one, 
that,  when  it  sung  its  whole  song  round, 
displayed  sixteen  different  beginnings 
and  closes,  while  the  intermediate  notes 
were  commonly  altered  in  their  succes- 
sion with  such  judgment,  as  to  produce 
a  most  pleasing  variety.  Most  other 
singing  birds  have  not  above  four  or 
five  changes. 

The  bird  which  approaches  nearest 
to  the  excellence  of  the  nightingale  in 
all  respects,  is  the  sky  lark.  It  would 
perhaps  be  more  on  an  equality  with  it, 
did  it  not  partake  so  much  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  American  mocking  bird. 
The  sky  lark,  even  after  it  has  become 
perfect  in  its  parent  note,  will  catch 
the  note  of  any  other  bird  which  hangs 
near  it.  For  this  reason,  bird-fanciers 
often  place  the  sky -lark  next  one  which 
has  not  been  long  caught,  in  order,  as 
they  term  it,  to  keep  the  caged  sky  lark 
honest. 

Almost  all  travellers  agree  that  the 
harmony  of  the  groves  of  Europe  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  Poet  of  the  Seasons,  in  no- 
ticing this  superiority  in  the  European 
birds,  regards  it  as  a  sort  of  compensa- 
tion for  their  great  inferiority  in  point 
of  gaudy  plumage.  The  canary,  which 
ranks  so  high  among  our  caged  singing 
birds,  forms  no  exception  to  this  re- 
mark. Few  persons  who  keep  canary 
birds  are  perhaps  aware  that  they  sing 
chiefly  either  the  tit  lark  or  nightingale 
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notes ;  their  plumage  is  of  a  foreign 
clime,  but  their  music  is  altoin;ether  Eu- 
ropean. When  imported  directly  from 
the  Canary  islands,  they  have  seldom 
any  song  at  all ;  nor  until  they  have  the 
advantage  of  a  Tyrolese  education, 
have  they  the  least  chance  of  rising  in- 
to estimation  as  singers.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, by  importation  that  the  breed  is 
now  kept  up.  Most  of  those  Canary 
birds  which  are  brought  over  into  Eng- 
land from  the  Continent,  have  been 
educated  by  parents,  the  progenitors  of 
which  were  instructed  by  nightingales. 
The  traffic  in  these  birds  makes  a  small 
article  of  commerce  ;  the  chief  place 
for  breeding  them  is  Inspruck  and  its 
environs,  whence  they  are  sent  to  eve- 
ry part  of  Europe. 

srANiSH  patriot's  song. 

BY    T.    CAMPBELL. 

How  rings  each  sparkling  Spanish    brand, 

There's  music  in  its  rattle, 
And  gay  as  for  a  saraband 
We  gird  us  for  the  battle. 
Follow,  follow, 
To  the  glorious  revelry. 
Where  the  sabres  bristle. 
And  the  death-shots  whistle. 

Of  rights  for  which  our  swords  outspring, 

Shall  Angouleme  bereave  us.' 
AVe've  pluck'd  a  bird  of  nobler  wing — 
The  eagle  could  not  brave  us. 
Follow,  fellow, 

Shake  the  Spanish  blade  and  sing 
France  shall  ne'er  enslave  us, 
Tyrants  shall  not  brave  us. 

Shall  yonder  rag,   the  Bourbon's  flag, 

White  emblem  of  his  liver. 
In  Spain  the  proud,  be  Freedom's  shroud  .-' 
O  never,  never,  never  ! 
Follow,  follow. 
Follow  to  the  fight,  and  sing- 
Liberty  for  ever. 
Ever,  ever,  ever. 

Thrice  welcome  hero  of  the  hilt  I 
We  laugh  to  see  his  standard  : 
Here  let  his  miscreant  blood  be  spilt, 
Where  braver  men's  was  squandered  ! 
Follow,  follow. 
If  the  laurel'd  tricolor 
Durst  not  overflauntns. 
Shall  yon  lily  daunt  us  ^ 

No,  ere  they  quell  our  valour's  veins, 

They'll  uj)ward  to  their  fountains 
Turn  back  the  rivers  on  our  plains. 
And  trample  flat  our  mountains. 
Follow,  follow. 

Shake  the  Spanish  blade,   and  sing, 
France  shall  ne'er  enslave  us, 
Tyrants  shall  not  brave   us. 

[yerp  Monthbj,  June, 


SIR   JOHN    SUCKLING. 

Sir  John  Suckling  was  a  man  of  great 
vivacity  and  spirit.  He  died  about  the 
begining  of  the  civil  war ;  and  his  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  very  uncommon 
accident.  He  entered  warmly  into  the 
King's  interests ;  and  was  sent  over  to 
the  continent  by  him,  with  some  letters 
to  the  Queen  (Henrietta  JMaria),  He 
arrived  late  at  Calais  ;  and  in  the  night 
his  servant  ran  awa>  with  his  portman- 
teau, in  which  was  his  money  and  pa- 
pei-s.  When  he  was  told  of  this  in  the 
morning,  he  immediately  inquired  which 
way  his  servant  had  taken,  ordered  his 
horses  to  be  got  ready  instantly,  and, 
in  pulling  on  his  boots,  found  one  of 
them  extremely  uneasy  to  him  ;  but,  as 
the  horses  were  at  the  door,  he  leaped 
into  his  saddle,  and  forgot  his  pain. 
He  pursued  his  servant  so  eagerly  that 
he  overtook  him  two  or  three  posts  off; 
recovered  his  portmanteau  :  and.  soon 
after,  complained  of  a  vast  pain  in  one 
of  his  feet,  and  fainted  away  with  it. 
When  they  came  to  pull  off  his  boots, 
to  fling  him  into  bed,  they  found  one  of 
them  full  of  blood.  It  seems  his  servant 
(who  knew  his  master's  temper  well, 
and  who  was  sure  he  would  pursue  him 
as  soon  as  his  villany  should  be  discov- 
ered,) had  driven  a  nail  up  into  one  of 
his  boots,  in  hopes  of  disabling  him 
from  pursuing  him.  Sir  John's  impet- 
uosity made  him  regard  the  pain  only 
just  at  first,  and  his  pursuit  turned  him 
from  the  thoughts  of  it  for  some  time 
after  :  however,  the  wound  was  so  bad, 
and  so  much  inflamed,  that  it  threw 
him  into  a  violent  fever,  which  ended 
his  life  in  a  very  few  days.  This  inci- 
dent, strange  as  it  may  seem,  might  be 
proved  from  some  original  letters  in 
Lord  Oxford's  collection. — M.Mag. 

THE    BOTTLE    CONJUROR. 

The  Duke  of  Montague,  in  company 
with  some  other  noblemen,  proposed  a 
wager,  that  let  a  man  but  advertise  in 
the  public  papers  to  do  the  most  imprac- 
ticable things  in  the  world,  he  would 
find  gulls  enough  in  London  to  fill  a 
theatre,  and  think  him  in  earnest. 
Surely  said  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
"  if  a  man  should  propose  to  jump  into 
a  quart  bottle,  no  one  could  believe 
that."  The  Duke  of  Montague  hesi- 
tated, but  at  length  resolved  to  try  the 
experiment;  accordingly  it  was  advertis- 
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ed,  that  on  such  a  day,  which  happen- 
ed Jaini.iry  J  7,  1 7  G9,  a  persiin  would 
perform,  on  a  common  walking  stick, 
the  nnisic  of  every  known  instnn)ient, 
and  to  siirprisini;  perfection ;  ihat  the 
SI  me  person  would  moreover,  on  the 
static  itself,  get  into  a  leijal  quart  bot- 
tle without  the  least  equivocation,  and 
while  there,  sing  a  variety  of  songs ; 
any  of  the  spectators  at  the  same  time 
handling  the  bottle  :  that  if  any  spec- 
tator came  masked,  he  will  immediate- 
ly, if  requested,  declare  his  name  and 
rank ;  that  in  a  private  room,  at  the 
close  of  the  performance,  he  would 
produce  the  representation  of  any  de- 
parted relative  or  friend,  with  whom 
the  party  might  converse  as  if  alive,  for 
a  limited  time."  The  result  of  this  ad- 
vertisement was,  that  the  theatre  was  at 
an  early  hoin-  crowded  witli  company, 
who  waited  until  seven  o'clock,  the  ad- 
vertised time  of  performance,  13ut 
then,  growing  impatient  and  noisy,  a 
person  came  upon  the  stage,  before  the 
curtain,  and  declared  that  if  the  perfor- 
mer did  not  appear  tlie  money  should 
be  returned  ;  on  which  a  person  in  the 
pit  said,  that  '  for  double  prices  the 
conjuror  would  get  into  a  pint  bottle.' 
An  uproar  now  commenced,  and  a  gen- 
tleman threw  a  lighted  candle  on  the 
stage  ;  the  major  part  of  the  spectators 
hurried  out  to  save  themselves,  and  the 
mo!)  breaking  in,  tore  down  the  inside 
of  the  house  and  burnt  it  in  the  street. 
During  the  row,  the  money  which  had 
been  secured  in  a  box  according  to  con- 
tract with  the  proprietors  of  the  house, 
was  carried  off.  Several  people  of  high 
rank,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  were 
there,  and  among  the  rest,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  lost  his  sword,  for 
which  a  reward  of  thirty  pounds  was 
advertised,  to  the  great  glee  of  the  con- 
trivers of  tiiis  exhibition.  The  pick- 
pockets made  a  large  harvest. 

A  RAT  CLUB. 
For  some  months  past,  a  party  of  ^ca- 
tlcmun,  ill  the  parish  of  SnalTliam,  have 
Itirmod  tliemselves  into  a  society  for  the 
purpose  of  dcstroyinj^  rats  ;  l^eepint;  do^s, 
'•'rrets,fcc.  at  tlieir  joint  expense.  The 
fi"nli,i[r  season  beinp;  over,  tlie  members  of 
•  lie  Swaffham  Rat  CInli,  with  a  number  of 
visitors, amounting'  to  about  :iO,  dined  at  the 
•jeorgc  Inn.  It  is  but  jn^tiee  to  tlie  exer- 
tions of  the  Club  to  state,  that  during  the 
Jast  foui  months  nearly  two  thousand    rats 


liavc  fallen  victims  to  this  novel  institution  ; 
the  spniihig  object  of  which, it  must  be  eon- 
fes.sed,  is  a  much  more  rational  one  tlian 
the  indiscriminate  war  of  extermination  wa- 
ccd  ajrainst  useful  birds. 


THE    NinVSPAPEU. 

Cures  for  chilblains,    coins  and  bunnions, 
Welsh  processions,  leaks   and  onions  ; 
Sad  Saint  Stephen  bored  by  praters, 
Dale  and  Co.  champagne  creators  ; 
Spain  resolved  to  spurn  endurance, 
Economic  Life  Insurance  ; 
Young  man  absent  from  his  own  house, 
Body  at  Saint  Martin's  bonehouse  ; 
Search  for  arms  in  county  Kerry, 
Deals,  Honduras,  Ponticherry, 
Treadmill,  Hay  don,  Tom  and  Jerry. 

Pail-Mall,  Allen,  chairs  and  tables, 
Major  Cartwright,  iron  cables  ; 
Smithfield,  price  of  veal  and   mutton, 
Villa  half  a  mile  from  Sutton  ; 
Yearly  meeting,  lots  of  Quakers, 
Freehold  farm  of  forty  acres; 
Duke  of  Angouleme,  despatches, 
Thatcird-honse  tavern,  glees  and  catches  , 
Coburg,  wonderful  attraction, 
Plunket,  playhouse,  Orange  faction, 
Consols  eighty  and  a  fraction. 

Sales  of  sail-cloth,  silk  and  camblet, 
Kean  in  Shylock,  Young  in  Hamlet  : 
Sad  effects  of  random   shooting', 
Mermaid  tavern,  box  at  Tooting, 
AVater-colonr  exhibition, 
Kemble's  statue,  Hone's  petition; 
Chateaubriand,  Cape  Madeira, 
Longwood,  Montholon,  O  Aleara  ; 
Jerry  Bentham's  lucubrations, 
Hume's  critique  on  army  rations, 
Ex-officio  informations. 

Wapping  Docks  choke  full    of  barter. 
Senna,  sponges,  cream  of  Tartar; 
Willow  bonnets,  lank  and  limber, 
Mops,   molasses,  tallow,  timber  ; 
Horse  Bazaar,  the  Life  of  ilayley. 
Little  Waddington,  old  Bailey  ; 
Gibbs  and  Howard,  Guiiter's  ices, 
Thoughts  upon  the  present  crisis  ; 
Sweeting's  Alley,  sales  by  taper. 
Lamp,  Sir  Humphrey,  noxious  vapour, 
Stocks Sum  total — Morning  Paper. 

A  FALSE  ALARM. 
A  few  'weeks  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  one 
of  the  principal  cities  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land were  filled  with  conjecture  and  con- 
sternation at  the  follow  ing  notice,  printed  in 
large  capitals  on  the  front  of  a  house,  re- 
cently fitted  up  and  repaired,  "Mrs.  M , 

from  London,  deals  in  all  sorts  of  Ladies." 
All  was  consternation !  Inquiry  was  in- 
stantly set  on  foot  as  to  who  this  Mrs.  M. 
might  bo  .'  No  one  could  tell  :  she  was 
a  stranger.  Great  ansiety  prevailed  as  to 
this  e(|uivocal  proclamation  of  the  new  es- 
tablishment. For  two  whole  days  all  was 
injustice    and  consultatjou.     On  the   third 
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tnorning-,  bcliokl,  (he  mystery  was  unravel- 
led. Tlie  house-painter,  who  had,  it  seems, 
been  suddenly  attacked  !jy  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
returned  to  finisli  Ills  work,  and  in  ten  mi- 
nutes concluded  it  by  adding — "  and  gen- 
tlemen's wearing  apparel." 

FONDNESS    OF    SEUPKNTS    FOR    MT'SICK. 

Mr.  Gross,  in  his  Aoyage  to  India, 
says,  that  in  the  ncighbourhoiu!  of  Ala- 
dras,  and  in  many  otlier  phices  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  there  are  strollers 
wlio  get  a  livelihood  "by  chnnning 
serpents,"  which  they  carry  about  in 
baskets,  and  disarm  of  their  fierceness 
by  singing  certain  airs,  accompanied 
by  the  tamborine.  After  a  kind  of  ov- 
erture, the  serpents  glide  out  of  the  bas- 
kets, and,  as  the  song  and  music  go  on, 
raise  themselves  on  their  tails,  and  keep 
tiine  by  waving  their  heads  !  Immedi- 
ately uponthe music  ceasing, they  again 
become  sullen  and  malignant,  and  are 
instantly  forced  into  their  cages.  These 
serpents  are  of  the  hooded  tribe,  the 
most  venomous  of  the  whole  kind.  The 
same  gentleman  also  mentions  having 
seen  an  Alligator  decoyed  out  of  a  riv- 
er by  one  of  these  musicians,  and  fol- 
low him  along  the  bank  as  long  as  he 
continued  playing  !  Lest  the  incredu- 
lous might  suspect  him  of  availing  him- 
self of  that  licence  which  many  tra- 
vellers are  accused  of,  he  adds,  "  I  ara 
fully  aware  of  the  ridicule  vrliich  this 
account  will  meet  from  many  persons, 
but  I  prefer  the  certainty  of  incurring  it, 
to  the  suppression  of  what  I  myself  dis- 
believed, until  convinced  of  the  fact  by 
the  evidence  of  my  senses." — Dr.  Shaw, 
too,  whose  authority  on  matters  of  fact 
was  never,  1  believe,  called  in  question, 
affirms  in  his  Tr«rpZs,  that  he  had  often 
seen  the  Worral  (a  species  of  Lizard.) 
keep  exact  time  witii  the  Egyptian 
Dervises  in  their  religious  dances,  turn- 
ing when  they  turned,  and  stopping 
when  they  stopped, 

MEDICAL  REPORT,  MAY  1S23. 

The  peculiarties  of  the  present  month 
have  been  those  of  the  preceding' one  ;  viz. 
a  more  than  ordinary  tendency  to  death 
from  common  disease,  and  the  extre>ue 
prevalence  of  hooping-cough.  In  driving^ 
through  the  streets  ofLotr.don,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  houses  and  sliops  is  that  almost 
of  a  public  mourning;  and,  enter  what  fam- 
ily you  may,  you  find  tlie  liooping-cougli  in 
it,  unless  to  such  family  t!ie  disordcjr  had 
been  a  previous  visitor. 

Which  among  us  of  medical  men  or  phi- 
losophical spccuhitors  shall  divine  the  cause 


of  these  epidemic  peculiarities  ?  orwho  shall 
be  able  to  s;:y  wiiy  a  disease  apparently  re- 
sulting from  a  particular  poison,  should  not 
be  constantly  present  in  equal  proportions  ? 
Is  it  the  atmosphere  that  causes  these  dif- 
ferences ?  take  the  most  acute  eudiometer 
that  has  yet  been  constructed,  with  it  anal- 
yze the  air  in  several  parts  of  a  district,  and 
you  will  find  it  chemically  or  apparently  the 
same  when  no  particular  malady  is  reign- 
ing, as  it  is  when  death  shall  be  mowing' 
down  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  by  the 
scythe  of  malignant  distemper.  Even  the 
malaria,  tliat  dreadful  scourge  to  the  South- 
ern and  Eastern  parts  of  Europe,  cometh 
no  one  knows  where  ;  and  is  composed  of 
no  one  knows  what. 

The  writer  has  been  asked  by  a  Corres- 
pondent whether  malt-liquor  or  winc-and- 
water  be  the  best  beverage  for  youn^  per- 
sons ?  To  this  question,  it  is  not  easy  to 
give  a  satisfactory  reply  in  the  abstract, 
since  so  much  depends  upon  individual  pe- 
culiarities and  constitutional  propensities. 
In  the  general  way,  he  would  say  that  beer 
is  better  than  wine  for  Britisli  youth.  In- 
deed, the  latter,  in  any  shape,  unless  as  a 
temaorary  medicinal,  he  should  ever  with- 
hold from  young  persons  ;  and,  even  whete 
it  would  seem  to  be  called  for  by  occasion- 
al debility',  steel  drops  administered  for  the 
same  purpose,  would,  for  the  most  part,  be 
more  advantageous,  and  in  every  resjiect 
less  objectionable.  But,  at  asj'  rate,  let 
youth  be  kept  from  the  habitual  use  both  of 
wine  and  tea,  if  we  wish  to  ensure  their 
physical  comfort  and  moral  well-being, 
London;  jlpril  30,  1823.         D.  Uwins',  m.d. 

VORACITY  OP  A  PIKE. 

As  two  gentlemen  were  fly-fishing-  at 
South  Newton,  near  Salisbury,  on  the  10th 
instant,  one  of  them  hooked  a  grayling,  or 
umber,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  In 
playing  it,  a  pike  seized  it.  It  order  to 
land  the  fish,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
draw  it  over  a  large  spot  of  weeds  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  :  the  pike  still  kept  his 
hold,  and  altho'  on  tlie  weeds,  and  indeed 
out  of  the  water,  shook  his  prey  as  a  dog 
would  a  rat,  for  several  minutes.  At  length 
they  were  both  draw  n  to  the  bank  and  ta- 
ken out  together  in  a  landing-  net,  the  pike 
not  quitting  his  prey  till  inclosed  in  tlie  net. 
T!ie  grayling  weighed  12oz.  and  the  pike 
2lbs.  only. 

SINGULAR   DENTITION. 

A  female  of  the  name  of  Mary  Thompson, 
residing  at  Little  Smeaton,  near  Pontefract, 
at  the  advanced  age  of /u'ne/^-*i.r  years,  has 
within  a  few  months,  cut  four  now  teeth. 
The  last  tooth  perforated  the  gum  about  6 
weeks  ago. 

WITCHCRAFT  IN  1823  I 

At  the  Somerset  assizes,  a  woman  named 
Elizabeth  Bryant,  and  her  two  daughters, 
residents  at  Wiveiiscomde,  in  this  county, 
were  tried  for  cutting  and  wounding  a  poor 
inoffensive  womap,  in  her  sixty-ninth  year, 
named  Ann  Bin-ge,  widow,  whom  they  im- 
agined had  oxoiifC!!  the  art  of  witcb-cr«ft 
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upon  another  daughter,  who  was  subject  to 
fits,  aiul  accustomed  to  exhibit  stiange  in- 
eonsi^t-iicies  of  conduct  at  intervals.  The 
<»xamination  excited  a  lamentable  degree 
of  mental  weakness  and  superstition.  The 
perp'.trators,  it  appeared,  were  influenced 
by  a  person  named  BaUer,  an  inhabitant  of 
Devonsliirc,  who  was  vulofarly  believed  to 
be  a  conjuror.  They  seized  the  unfortu- 
nate prosecutrix,  and  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment inflicted  several  wounds  upon  her 
arm,  and,  but  for  the  interference  of  the 
uciijlibourhood,  wliom  her  cries  had  coUec- 
te<l,  loss  of  her  life  would  have  followed. 
The  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  four 
months'  imprisonment. 

B.\THS. 
The  use  of  medicated  and  fumigating 
batiis,  and,  in  many  instances,  of  sulphur 
baths,  is  becoming  popular,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  various  diseases,  and  of  alle- 
viating the  pains,  and  lessening  the  incon- 
veniences, of  other  disorders.  Among  otlier 
diseases,  it  is  found  to  be  successfully  appli- 
cable to  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  of  colds, 
of  diseases  of  the  skin,  to  the  restoration 
of  attivity  in  the  powers  of  the  bowels  and 
the  stomach,  to  the  relief  of  debilitated  and 
Stiffened  joints,  of  gout,  and  of  bilious  and 
nervous  disorders,  and  to  the  removal  of 
lumbago,  sciatica,  incipient  dropsy,  and  of 
of  glandular  obstructions,  and  other  swell- 
ings. As  it  ha»  been  found  to  be  thus  im- 
portant and  beneficial,  and  of  such  wide 
application,  and  has  for  a  series  of  years 
been  most  successfully  practised  in  many  of 
the  hospitals  and  medical  institutions  of 
France  and  Germany,  particularly  at  Paris 
and  Vienna,  it  is  extraordinary,  that  the 
first  fumigated  and  medicated  baths,  and 
and  the  first  sulphur  baths,  which  have  been 
prepared  in  the  western  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, have  been  set  up  only  within  these 
iew  weeks. 

Angel,  the  Norfolk  pedestrian,  on  the 
24th  April,  performed  72  miles  in  twelve 
successive  hours,  near  Chatteris,  with  five 
minutes  to  spare. 

Michael  Mooncy,  the  celebrated  Glasgow 
pedestrian,  lately  peribrmcd  the  extraordi- 
nary task  of  walking  1U5  miles  in  twenty- 
■  three  successive  hours.  He  walked  on  a 
piece  of  measured  ground. 

The  Alert  Dublin-packet,  on  her  voyage 
to  Liverpool,  was  wrecked  oft'  the  coast  of 
Wales.  In  consequence  of  a  ])owerful  tide, 
she  struck  on  the  \Vest  Mouse  rock,  and 
filled  with  water  ;  all  cfTorts  to  relieve  her 
were  unavailable.  Seventeen  of  the  crew 
and  passengers  reached  the  shore  in  a  boat ; 
but  the  remainder,  consisting  of  130  per- 
sons, men,  women,  and  children,  went  down 
^vith  the  vessel. 

Thousands  of  dead  larks  have  been  disco- 
vered, thrown  ashore  by  the  tide,  near 
Cliristchurch.  They  lay  so  thick  at  high- 
watcr-mark,  that,  to  use  the  expression  of 
one  of  the  fishermen,  a  cart-load  might 
huve  been  collwctcd  in  the  space  of  one  hun- 


dred yards.  It  is  supposed  that  many  of  the 
vast  flocks,  which,  during  the  rigour  of  the 
season,  were  observed  taking  their  flight  to 
the  southward  in  search  of  food,  and  a 
milder  temperature  of  air,  "  found  no  rest 
for  the  soles  of  their  feet,"  and  fell  through 
exhaustion  and  fatigue  into  the  sea.  The 
last  winter,  though  not  more  severe  than 
many  which  have  preceded  it,  yet,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  produced  numerous 
instances  of  the  migration  of  birds  into 
countries  and  climates  where  they  were  ne- 
ver before  discovered. 

A  wild  duck  lately  made  its  residence  in 
an  old  nest  m  a  tree  in  Hutton-Bonville 
Park,  which  nest  had  for  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding been  inhabited  by  a  magpie  and  a 
hawk  successively  :  the  duck  laid   ten  eggs. 

The  clergy  of  Rome  consist  at  present  of 
19  cardinals,  27  bishops,  1,450  priests,  1,532 
monks,  1,461  religious,  and  332  seminarists. 
The  population,  without  including  the  Jews, 
amounted  in  1821  to  146,000. 
NEW    WORKS. 

Life  and  Adventures  of  Lady  Anne,  the 
Little  Pedlar  — Three  Years'  Adventures  of 
a  Minor,  in  England,  the  West  Indies,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia;  by  W.Butterworth. 
— Memoirs  of  Francis  Barnett,  the  Lefevre 
of  "  No  Fiction."  2  vols. — Orme's  Life  of 
William  Kiftin.— The  Bridal  of  Annagnac, 
a  Tragedy  ;  by  the  Rev.  T.  Streatficld. — 
Advice  to"  Young  Mothers,  on  the  Physical 
Education  of  Children  ;  by  a  Grandmother. 
— The  Geography  and  History  of  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  to  182-2.— Vol.  III.  of 
the  History  of  England  during  the  middle 
ages  ;  by  Sharon  Turner.— A  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  most  frequent  Diseases  of 
the  Mouth  and  Teeth  ;  by  T.  G.  Gerbaux, 
surgeon-dentist  from  Paris. — Accredited 
Ghost  Stories  ;  collected  and  edited  by  J. 
M.  Jarvis,  esq. — Ringan  Gilhaze,or  the  Co- 
venanters, 3  vols.— The  King  of  the  Peak, 
a  romance,  3  vols.— Adelaide,  or  the  Intre- 
pid Daughter.— Points  of  Humour,illustrat- 
ed  by  George  Cruikshank,  18  plates  and 
wood-cuts,  royal  8vo. — Isabel  St.  Albe,  or 
Vice  and  Virtue,  a  novel  ;  by  Miss  Crumpe. 
3  vols.— Martha,  a  Memoiial  of  an  onh  be- 
loved Sister  ;  by  A.  Read,  2.  vols.— Seven- 
ty-six ;  by  the  Author  of  Logan.  3  vols. — 
travels  throuffU  Sweden,  Norway, and  Fin- 
mark,  to  the  North  Caiie,  in  the  Sunnner  of 
1820;  by  A.  D.  Capell  Brooke. 

Imaginary  Conversations  of  Eminent 
Statesmen  and  Literary  Men,  ancient  and 
modern,  by  W.  S.  Landor,  esq.  will  speeddy 
appear. 

A  new  novel  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
a  few  «lavs,  entitled  Edward  Neville,  or  the 
Memoirs'of  an  Orphan,  in  three  volumes. 

The  author  of  the  "  Farmer's  Boy"  is 
abouttore-aopnarin  a  small  work,  entitled 
Ha/lewood  Hall,  a  drama,  in  three  acts,  in- 
terspersed with  songs. 

Specimens  of  t)ie  Living  Poets,  with  bio- 
graphical and  critical  prefaces,  by  Alaric  A. 
Watts,  will  shortly  be  published  iu  tluee 
volumes. 
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THE  DAISY  IN  INDIA  :— 

Supposed  to  be  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carey,  the  hjarued  and  illustrious  Baptist 
INlissionary,  at  Serampore,  to  the  first  plant  of  this  kind,  which  sprang^  up  unexpected- 
ly in  his  garden,  out  of"  some  English  earth,  in  which  other  seeds  had  been  conveyed 
to  him  from  this  country.  The  subject  was  suggested  by  reading  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Carey  to  a  botanical  friend  in  England,  an  interesting  extract  from  wliich  is  given  at 
the  foot  of  these  verses. 


1. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower  ! 

My  mother-country's  white  and  red, 
lo  rose  or  lily,  till  this  hour, 

Never  to  me  such  beauty  spread  : 
Transplanted  from  thine  island-bed, 

A  treasure  in  a  grain  of  earth, 
Strange  as  a  spirit  from  the  dead, 

Thine  embryo  sprang  to  birth. 
2. 
Thrice  welcome,  little  Englisi)  Flower  I 

Whose  tribes  beneath  oiu'  natal  skies 
Shut  close  their  leaves  while  vapours  low'r  ; 

But  when  the  sun's  gay  beams  arise, 
With  unahash'd  but  modest  eyes 

Follow  his  motion  to  the  west, 
Nor  cease  to  gaze  till  daylight  dies, 

Then  fold  themselves  to  rest. 
3. 
Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower  ! 

To  this  resplendent  hemisphere. 
Where  Flora's  giant-offspring  tower 

In  gorgeous  liveries  all  the  year  : 
Thou,  only  Thou,  art  Utile  here, 

Like  worth  unfriended  or  unknown, 
Yet  to  my  British  heart  more  dear 

Than  all  the  torrid  zone. 


Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower  ! 

Of  early  scenes  beloved  by  me, 
While  happy  in  my  father's  bower, 

Thou  shall  the  bright  memorial  be  : 
The  fairy-sports  of  infancy, 

Youth's  gohlen  age,  and  manhood's  prime. 
Home,  country,  kindred,  friends, — with  thee 

Are  mine  in  this  far  clime. 
5. 
Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower  ! 

I'll  rear  thee  with  a  trembling  hand  : 
O  for  the  April  sun  and  shower. 

The  sweet  May-dews  of  that  fair  land, 
Where  Daisies,  thick  as  starlight,  stand 

In  every  walk  ! — that  here  might  shoot 
Thy  scions,  and  thy  buds  expaud, 

A  hundred  from  one  root  1 
6. 
Thrice  welcome,  little  English  Flower  ! 

To  me  the  pledge  of  Hope  unseen  : 
When  sorrow  would  my  soul  o'erpower 

For  joys  that  were,  or  might  have  been, 
I'll  call  to  mind,  how — fresh  and  green, 

I  saw  thee  waking  from  the  dust, 
Then  turn  to  heaven  with  brow  serene, 

And  place  in  God  my  trust. 

J.  Montgomery. 


Extract  a  Letter  of  Dr.  Carey,  in  India,  to  Mr.  J.  Cooper,  of  IVentworth,  Torkshire. 

"  Witli  pieat  labour  I  have  presei-ved  the  common  Field  Daisy,  which  came  up  accidentally  in  some 
English  tai-th,  for  these  six  or  seven  years  ;  but  my  whole  stock  is  now  only  one  plant.  I  have  never  been 
able,  even  with  sheltering  them,  to  preserve  a  root  through  the  rains,  but  I  geta  few  seedlings  every  year. 
The  proportion  of  small  plants  in  this  country  is  very  inconsiderable,  the  greater  nuniber  of  our  vt-getable 
productions  being  either  large  shrubs,  immense  climbers,  or  timber  trees.  Uy  tlie  kindness  of  yourself 
and  other  gentlemen,  who  have  lately  sent  me  roots  or  seeds,  our  number  of  small  shrubs  is  much  increas- 
ed, and  our  stock  ofbulbous  plants  become  very  respectable.  Still,  however, tulips,  hyacinths,  snow-drops, 
most  of  the  HIies,  fee.  are  strangers  to  us.  I  have  a  great  desire  to  possess  honeysuckles,  especially  the  com- 
inon  woodbine.  I  mix  the  seeds  which  I  send  you  with  tw  ice  or  thrice  their  bulk  of  earth,  and  ram  the 
H^hole  in  a  box  (a  cask  would  be  better),  and  nail  or  hoop  them  up  close.  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  qusntity 
of  most  of  your  wild  seeds,  and  many  others,  would  succeed  here,  if  well  packed  in  earth  as  I  have  done 
with  this  box.  A  cask  of  your  peat-earth,  thus  full  of  seeds,  would  be  an  invaluable  treasure,  as  the  earth 
Itself  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  theculture  of  many  plants.  We  have  no  peat  in  India-  All  our 
soils  are  either  strong  clays,  deep  loom,  or  loose,  but  fertile,  sands.  I  need  not  say,  that  the  seeds  should 
be  packed  as  soon  as  possib  le  after  they  are  ripe.    Old  seeds  have  scarcely  ever  succeeded  in  this  country." 
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(Literary  Gazstte.) 
TRAVELS  THROUGH  SWEDEN,  NORWAY,  Lc.  TO  THE  NORTH  CAPE. 

BY  A.  DE  CAPELL  BIIOOKE,  A.M.* 

lA-TTATN  Brooke's  name  has  long  following  traits  arc  given  of  the  inhabi- 
been  familiar  to  the  ear  of  every  tants  : 
person  inteiTstcd  in  Northern  inquiries.;  "Two  things  at  Moshuus  equally 
and  we,  with  others,  rejoice  to  see  in  curious  attracted  my  notice.  One  of 
a  tangible  shape  the  result  of  those  tlie.se  was  an  organ,  perfect  in  its  parts, 
travels,  of  the  succes.sful  direction  of  with  a  variety  of  stops,  made  by  a 
which  we  have  so  frequently  heard,  common  peasant;  who,  though  .self- 
and  the  fiuits  of  which,  in  antiquities,  taught,  had  displayed  great  mechanical 
natural  history,  &c.  were  not  altogether  abilities.  A  foreigner  is  greatly  sur- 
un  known  to  us.  Tlie  present  volume  prised  at  the  various  talents  of  the  IS  or- 
is handsomely  put  together,  and  does  wegian  peasantry,  and  the  ingenuity 
credit  to  the  autlior's  pen  and  pencil,  which  they  display  in  the  manufacture 
In  every  respect,  indeed,  it  claims  our  of  every  thing  requisite  for  the  common 
review  at  some  length — from  the  tal-  purposes  of  life.  Living  remote  from 
ent  displayed  by  the  author,  the  un-  towns  and  villages,  in  their  little  farms 
frequency  of  publications  on  tiie  same  scattered  amid  tlie  mountains,  and  fre- 
subject,  and  the  agreeable  nature  of  quently  at  the  distance  of  many  miles 
the  views  which  are  opened  to  us  re-  from  tlipir  nearest  neighbour,  necessity, 
specting  the  scenery  and  native  habits  the  fruitful  parent  of  invention,  teaches 
of  Europe's  farthest  point.  them  early  the   useful  arts  and  trades, 

Of  that  grand  and  picturesque  scene-  and  thus  renders  them  independent  of 
ry  of  fathomless  fiord  and  alpine  moun-  that  assistance,  which  it  is  not  in  their 
tain,  of  sea-like  lake  and  dark  pine  power  to  obtain.  Hence  you  will  find 
forest,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  the  same  man  his  own  tailor,  shoema- 
adequate  idea  in  language;  but  Captain  ker,  carpenter,  joiner,  and  often  his 
Brooke's  descriptions  are  very  vivid,  own  clock  and  watch-maker.  JMost 
and  his  graphic  powers  have  been  are  very  e.vpert  at  carving  ;  and  the 
often  advantageously  employed  where  beautiful  whiteness  of  the  fir  renders  their 
words  could  only  express  wonder  and  talents  in  this  way  very  ornamental  to 
achniration.  Travelling  with  the  doubt-  their  cottages.  The  exquisite  speci- 
ed  Pontoppidan  in  his  hand,  we  have  mens  of  spoons  and  ladles,  which  they 
been  surprised  at  the  corroboration  sometimes  execute  in  the  ancient  style 
which  he  vevy  generally  bestows  upon  of  carving,  would  serve  as  patterns 
the  assertions  of  that  author,  whose  even  to  our  own  artists  and  silversmiths, 
very  name  had  become  synonymous  Without  hating  been  brought  up  to  any 
with  credulity  and  exaggeration.  This  of  the  above  trades,  they  are  notwith- 
will  appear  in  the  extracts,  to  which  standing  |)roficicnt  in  them.  They 
we  shall  without  farther  preface  address  can  also  execute  a  variety  of  works  in 
ourselves,  only  observing,  that  the  vol-  silver.brass,  and  other  metals.  In  short, 
umes  before  us  (of  which  the  first  moi-  there  are  few  things,  for  the  purchase  ol 
ety,  in  Sweden,  is  the  least  novel  and  which  they  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
interesting). stops  at  the  author's  reach-  course  to  the  large  towns;  so  great  is 
ing  the  North  Cape,  and  tliat  its  pages,  their  natural  ingenuity,  thus  brought  in- 
occupied  with  the  manners,  &c.  of  to  ex«Mcise  by  their  wants.  i)y  the  scar- 
TSorway  and  Finmark  in  summer,  are  city  of  towns  throughout  the  country. 
but  the  prelude  to  another  volume  des-  and  fostered  besides  by  the  instructions 
cri|)tive  of  Lapland  and  its  winter.  and   example   of  their   jiarcnts  during 

Having  said  that  the  early   portion    their  loi\g  winters." 
of  the  work  is  the   least   attractive,  we         At  Briedi'u,  Captain  1>.  says, 
shall   hastily  pass   from    Stockholm   to         "  JNJy   landlord,  I  soon  found,  was  a 
the    frontiers   of  Norway,   where   the    man  of  wealth,  being  possessed  of  seve- 
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ral  villages,  and  of  a  considerable  tract  ing,  is  very  general  in  Norway.     The 

of  mountain  land.     The  latter  kind  of  chief  reason,  1  apprehend,  will  be  found 

property,  however,  may  be  purchased  in  the   degree  of  heat  in   which   their 

in  Norway  on  very  reasonable  terms,  rooms  are  kept,  during  the  night  as  well 

He  had  seventeen  children  and  nearly  as  day,  by  their  stoves.     This,  at  the 

double  that  number  of  dependents,  who  same  time  that  it  renders  any  clothing, 

lived   with  him,  and  by  whom  he  was  putting   decency  entirely   out    of   ther 


surrounded,  like  a  patriarch  of  old 
With  this  numerous  family  the  dirt  was 
inconceivable  ;  and  I  anxiously  looked 
forward  to  the  next  nioriiiiig,  when  I 
should  be  released  from  it.  My  dinner, 
which  simply  consisted  of  a  large  trout, 
was  quickly  prepared,  and  the  fairest 
of  his  daughters  selected  to  wait  upon 
me.  Fair  as  she  was,  with  blue  eyes 
kindly  beaming,  and  hungry  as  1  found 
myself,  from  having  fasted  so  long,  my 
appetite  forsook  me,  when  I  saw  the 
filthy  deshabille,  or  rather  state  of  nu- 
dity, of  my  complaisant  attendant :  and 
when,  on  handing  me  my  dinner,!  dis- 
cerned on  her  hands  the  cruel  ravages 
of  a  certain  disorder,  extremely  preva- 
lent among  the  lower  classes  inNorway, 
I  was  obliged  to  entreat  her  to  forbear 
the  unnecessary  trouble  of  waiting  upon 
me  :  which  hint,  from  not  suspecting 
the  motives,  she  was  very  backward  in 
taking. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  rats, 
which  promenaded  in  gay  parties  over 
me  while  in  bed,  nothing  farther  distur- 
bed me  ;  and  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning  I  arose  to  proceed  on  my 
journey.  The  inmates  were  yet  fast 
wrapt  in  the  arms  of  sleep  ;  and  not 
finding  my  Swede,  I  entered  a  large 
apartment,  which  the  evening  before  I 
had  seen  used  as  the  kitchen,  and  was 
now  converted  into  a  very  capacious 
bed-chamber.  On  opening  the  door, 
a  scene  both  curious  and  strange  to  my 
eyes  presented  itself.      In  five  or  six 


question,  both  unnecessary  and  incon- 
venient, enables  them  to  save  their 
linen. 

"  The  extraordinary  darkness  of  the 
colour  of  the  skin  of  some  of  the  Nor- 
wegians 1  can  account  for  only  by  sup- 
posing it  to  be  in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
their  constant  exposure  to  it  at  all  times. 
It  deserves  however  to  be  remarked, 
that  while  the  bodies  of  these  people 
were  literally,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  co- 
lour of  copper,  their  faces  were,  as  usu- 
al, fair." .----. 

"  At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning 
we  reached  Jerkin.  The  place  was 
crowded  with  peasants  and  their  lass- 
es, who  had  been  dancing  the  whole  of 
the  night  to  the  merry  sound  of  the  fid- 
dle, and  though  the  Sun  was  rising, 
they  were  still  enjoying  their  favourite 
Polsk  dance.  This  is  the  national 
dance  of  Norway,  and  is  performed 
with  a  degree  of  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
I  never  before  witnessed.  The  man- 
ner of  dancing  it  is  this.  Each  of  the 
men,  taking  his  partner  by  the  left- 
hand,  runs  round  the  room  at  a  pretty 
sharp  kind  of  trot,  rather  than  step. 
The  lad}^,  during  this,  occasionally 
whirls  round  by  herself,  with  the  same 
kind  of  movement  as  is  practised  by 
our  own  young  ladies  in  the  quadrille, 
and  her  partner  does  the  same.  The 
Polsk  dance  then  begins,  which  con- 
sists in  a  very  rapid  whirl,  soraetliing 
similar  to  the  waltz,  but  the  motion  far 


large  beds,  or  rather  wooden  cribs,  near  more  violent,  and  the  time  entirely  dif- 

twenty  persons  of  both  sexes,  perfectly  ferent.     It   is  excessively    difficult  to 

naked,  were  lying  together  in  heaps  ;  perform,  on  account  of  the  whirl,  and 

and  the  dark  copper-coloured  skins  of  the  necessity  there  is,  nevertheless,  of 

some,  coatrasting  with  the  whiteness  of  keeping  the  exact  time.     It  is  a  highly 

others,  rendered  the  group  still  more  amusing  dance,  and  the  eagerness  with 


extraordinary.  To  complete  it,  on  the 
ground  several  large  pigs  were  enjoy- 
ing the  sweets  of  repose,  and  respond- 
ing with  drowsy  grunts  to  the  snores  of, 
I  might  almost  say,  their  fellow  swine. 


which  the  Norwegians  hasten  to  join  in 
it,  when  the  Polsk  is  played,  shows 
their  extreme  fondness  for  it." 

At  length  Capt.  B.  arrived  at  Over- 
gaard,  where  it  became   necessary  to 


The  singular  practice,  common  to  both    abandon  his  previous  method  of  jour- 
sexes,  of  sleeping  devoid  of  any  cover-    neying  in  a  carriage,  often  found  to  be 
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siiincient'.y  dangerous,  and  adopt  the 
mode  of  coasting  along  the  shores  and 
isl(\s  of  these  Northern  parts  in  a  boat 
iin|ielled  by  six  stout  rowers.  Thus 
jiew  scenes  and  new  enjoyments  were 
produced  for  his  gratification,  and  he 
paints  them  with  the  warmth  of  a  man 
who  conld  taste  ail  the  deUghts  which 
"  jNature  to  her  votary  yields." 

"  Nothing  can    be   more  surprising 
and  beautiful  than  the  singular  clear- 
ness of  the  water  of  the  northern  seas. 
As  we  passed  slowly  over  the  surface, 
the  bottom,  which  here   was  in  general 
a  white  sand,  was  clearly  visible,  with 
its   minutest  objects,  where  the   depth 
was  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  fathom. 
During  the  whole  course  of  the  tour  I 
made,  nothing  appeared  to  me  soextra- 
ordinary  as  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
deep  thus  unveiled  to  the  eye.     The 
surface  of  the  ocean   was  unrufHed  by 
the    slightest    breeze,  and   the  gentle 
splashing  of  the  oars  scarcely  disturbed 
it.     Hanging  over  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat,  with  wonder  and  delight  I  gazed 
on    the    slowly  moving  scene   below. 
Where  the  bottom  was  sandy,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  asteriae,  echini, and  even 
the  smallest  shells,appeared  at  that  great 
depth  conspicuous  to  the  eye  ;  and  the 
water  seemed  in  some  measure  to  have 
the  effect  of  a  magnifier,  by  enlarging 
the  objects  like  a  telescope,  and  bring- 
ing   them    seemingly    nearer.      Now 
creeping  along,  we  saw  far  beneath,  the 
rugged  sides  of  a  mountain  rising  to- 
wards our  boat,  the  base  of  which,  per- 
haps, was   hidden   some   miles  in  the 
great  deep  below.     Though  moving  on 
a  level   surface,  it  seemed  almost  as  if 
we  were  ascending  the  height  under  us: 
and  when  we  passed  over  its  summit, 
which  rose  in  appearance  to   within  a 
few  feet  of  our  boat,  and  came  again  to 
the  descent,  which  on  this  side  was  sud- 
denly  perpendicular,  and  overlooking 
a  watery  gulf,  as  we  pushed  gently  ov- 
er the  last  point  of  it,  it  seemed  almost 
as  if  we  had  thrown    ourselves  down 
this   precipice  ;  the   illusion,  from   the 
crystal   clearness  of  the  deep,  actually 
producing  a  sudden  start.       Now  we 
came  again  to   a   plain ;    and    passed 
slowly  over  the  submarine  forests  and 
meadows,  which  appeared  in  the  ex- 
panse below  5  inhabited,  doubtless,  by 


thousands  of  animals,  to  which  they  af- 
ford both  food  and  shelter,  animals  un- 
known to  man  :  and  I  could  sometimes 
observe  large  fishes  of  singular  shape, 
gliding  softly  through  the  watery  thick- 
ets, unconscious  of  what  was  moving 
above  them.  As  we  proceeded,  the 
bottom  became  no  longer  visible ;  its 
fairy  scenes  gradually  faded  to  the  view, 
and  were  lost  in  the  dark  green  depths 
of  the  ocean." 

In  these  profound  depths  is  found 
the  remarkable  ffor^onia  Icjiadifera  of 
Linnaeus,  "  considered  rare  by  the  in- 
habitants of  these  parts,  who,  when 
they  accidentally  meet  with  it,  hang  it 
up  as  a  curiosity.  This  extraordinary 
zoophyte  grows  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  or 
branch;  and  its  similarity  is  such,  that 
ft^w  indeed,  after  even  a  minute  investi- 
gation, would  suppose  it  possessed  life, 
or  imagine  it  was  any  thing  but  what 
it  has  hitherto  been  considered,  a  vege- 
table. The  idea,  which  long  prevailed 
with  respect  to  the  class  of  zoophytes 
in  general,  has  been  gradually  explod- 
ed, as  the  attention  of  naturalists  has 
been  directed  to  marine  productions.  - 
"  On  a  first  inspection  of  this  gorgon, 
we  behold  nothing  but  a  mere  branch, 
singular  irdeed  in  appearance,  and  co- 
vered over  wi;h  whitish  scales,  which 
seem  like  seeds  hanging  on  every  part 
of  it:  how  extraordinary  then  does  it 
appear,  when  we  are  told,  that  it  is  an 
animal,  with  not  only  bone  and  flesh, 
but  even  possessed  of  minute  muscles 
and  tendons  !  The  stem  of  the  branch, 
which  is  the  inward  support  or  bone  of 
the  animal,  appears  to  be  formed  of  dif- 
ferent distinct  lasers  or  circles  of  a  hard 
calcareous  matter;  and  in  the  living 
state  is  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  sub- 
stance. This  is  thickly  covered  with 
small  whitish  tubercles,  which  appear 
like  barnacles  hanging  on  it,  and  are 
the  cells,  that  contain  the  numberless 
animals  of  which  the  gorgonia  consists, 
protecting  their  delicate  parts  from  in- 
jury. These  they  have  the  powec  of 
contracting  and  of  opening  ;  and  from 
them  the  tentacula  of  the  polypus  ex- 
tend themselves  to  procure  nourish- 
ment ;  w  hich  is  afterwards  conducted 
to  the  main  stem  or  body. 

"  In  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
gorgonia  is  really  an  animal,  it  may  be 
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observed,  that,  if  a  portion  of  the  bone 
be  burnt,  it  emits  a  smell,  such  as  would 
arise  from  that  of  a  fish,  and  unlike  the 
smell  of  any  vegetable  substance.  Still, 
however,  much  remains  to  be  known  ; 
and  we  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  first  produced,  or  to  what 
operation  it  owes  its  subsequent  in- 
crease, which  appears  to  resemble  the 
growth  of  a  vegetable.  As  to  these 
points  and  many  other  curious  particu- 
lars relating  to  zoophytes,  we  shall  pro- 
bably remain  long  in  the  dark  ;  and 
the  more  we  attempt  to  draw  a  distinct 
line  between  the  two  kingdoms,  the 
more  we  find  ourselves  perplexed  by 
difliculties,  which  rise  to  overthrow  the 
favourite  theory  each  naturalist  is  eager 
to  form. 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  gorgon 
is  accidentally  removed  from  the  great 
depths  of  the  ocean  is  singular.  The 
tier,  or  red  fish,  (perca  marina,)  is  sel- 
dom met  with  but  in  the  fiords,  and 
where  the  depth  is  from  150  to  300 
fathoms.  The  fishermen  generally  re- 
mark, that  this  fish  is  found  in  the 
greater  plenty  in  these  parts,  and  more 
particularly  where  the  sea  trees  most 
abound;  delighting,  as  the}'  informed 
me,  in  sporting  about  the  branches  of 
of  the  gorgon,  or  animal  tree  ;  but  pos- 
sibly they  feed  on  the  heads  of  the  po- 
lypi, when  they  stretch  out  their  tenta- 
cula  for  nourishment.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  lines,  when  set  at 
these  great  depths,  are  let  down  be- 
tween the  arms  of  the  gorgon  itself,  and 
the  red  fish,  when  it  takes  the  bait,  on 
finding  itself  hooked,  runs  away  with 
the  line,  and  entangles  itself  among 
the  branches  of  the  animal.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  fishermen  endea- 


vour to  release  the  line  by  pulling  it ; 
and  if  the  gorgon  be  of  a  very  large 
size,  the  branch  round  which  it  is  fast 
resists  all  their  endeavours,  and  the 
line  is  lost.  It',  however,  it  happen  to 
have  caught  hold  only  of  the  upper  and 
slighter  parts,  these  give  way,  and  are 
drawn  to  the  surface  along  with  the 
line.  They  are  hung  up  by  the  fisher- 
men in  their  huts,  who  suppose  them  to 
be  a  kind  of  charm  or  protection  against 

storms. They  arrive  at  a  very 

extraordinary  size,  if  we  may  believe 
the  accounts  of  the  fisiiermcn,  who  have 
most  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
them,  attaining  dimensions  even  equal 
to  those  of  our  largest  forest  trees.  This 
they  conclude  to  be  the  case  from  their 
nets  being  sometimes  entangled  on  the 
trunk  or  stem  of  the  gorgon,  when  the 
united  strength  of  several  men  is  unable 
to  free  the  nets.  At  other  times  a  large 
portion  of  the  animal  has  been  pulled 
up  with  the  net  by  main  force,  which 
they  have  represented  as  being  of  very 
considerable  size;  and  from  their  de- 
scription without  doubt  a  gorgon. 
They  have  even  assured  me,  that  thev 
grow  to  the  height  of  fifty  and  sixty 
feet." 

Specimens  of  this  animal,  or  animal 
congregate,  have  been  broiiaht  home  by 
Capt.  B.  who,  with  the  liberality  and 
politeness  of  a  man  of  real  science  and  a 
gentleman,invites  the  curious  to  visit  his 
collection,  and  satisf)'  their  minds  as  to 
its  characteristic  features.  This  per- 
haps some  will  be  the  more  apt  to  do 
when  they  learn  that  Capt.  B.  offers 
very  strong  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
the  marvellous  Sea-serpent,  and  is  onfi/ 
sceptical  on  the  subject  of  the  mon- 
strous Kraken. 


FRENCH  OPINION  OF  ENGLISH    RHYMES. 


In  a  conversation  the  other  day  on    ous  of  adding  his  illustration,  observed, 
the  subject  of  Epigrams,  it  was  remark-    that  one   "always  remember  vas  dat 
ed  that  the  jingle  of  words  often  gave    fine  von  on  a  bad  feeddler  : 
piquancy     to    these   productions,  and 
many  cases  in   point  were  quoted  such 
as,  "  For  pl)ysic  and  farces,  his  equal 


there  scarce  is,"  &c.  &c.     A  French 
gentleman  who  was  present,  also  desir- 


»'  on  Orpheeus  play  so  vile  he  move  de  tleevit, 
But  you  move  notting  but  dc  stcek  f'cedle  !" 

Meaning, 

old  Orphens  play'd  so  well,  he  movM  old  Nick  ; 
ISut  thou  movest  nothing  but  thy  fiddle-stick. 


THE  MOST  ENTERTAINING  OF  BOOKS. 

Ten    gentlemen    of    acknowledged    rank,  were  each  desired  to  write  a  list 
taste,  when  on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  of    of  the  ten  most  interesting  works  they 
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liad  ever  re;i(l.     One  work   found  its 
wav  into  every  list,  lliis  was  (»il  IJLis. 

ilad  Dr.  Johnson  been  present,  and 
been  previously  lieard  on  the  subject, 
the  preference  would  probably  have 
heeti  given  to  Don  Quixote.  Tlie  Doc- 
tor used  to  say,  that  there  were  i^w 
books  of  which  one  ever  could  possibly 
arrive  at  the  last  page  ;  and  that  there 
was  never  any  thin'j;  written  by  mere 
man,  that  was  wished  longer  by  its 
readers,  excepting  Don  Quixote,  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  and  the   Pilgrim's  Prog- 


ress. After  Homer's  Iliad,  he  said,  the 
work  of  Cervantes  was  the  greatest  in 
the  world  as  a  book  of  entertainment. 

Shakespeare  himself  has,  until  within 
the  last  half  century,  been  worshipped 
only  at  home  ;  while  translators  and 
engravers  live  by  the  hero  of  La  Man- 
cha  in  every  nation  ;  and  the  walls  of 
the  miserable  inns  and  the  cottages,  all 
over  Kngland,  France,  and  Germany, 
are  adorned  with  the  exploits  of  Don 
Quixote. 


(New  Moil.  June.) 
THE    rHYSICIAN— NO.    VII. 


OF  THE  TOOrn-ACHE. 

ZACUTus  Lusitanns  relates,  that  a 
soldier,  after  overheating  himself 
in  summer,  was  afllicted  with  such  vio- 
lent tooth-ache  in  three  te.?th  of  the  up- 
per jaw,  that  he  ran  out  of  the  house 
with  hideous  cries,  in  a  state  resemb- 
ling raving  madness.  He  adds,  that 
all  sorts  of  drawing  remedies  were  first 
applied,  and  afterwards  opiates  and 
opium  itself,  to  the  teeth  ;  but  they  had 
no  other  eflfect  than  that  of  increasing 
the  pain.  At  length,  he  chanced  to 
put  into  his  mouth  some  of  the  snow 
that  was  used  for  cooling  the  water  in 
very  hot  weather  ;  and  having  repeat- 
ed this  several  times,  the  aching  ceased 
in  about  an  hour.  Several  others,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer,  received  re- 
lief from  a  similar  application. 

No  instance  can  prove  more  decided- 
ly how  great  and  essential  a  difi'erence 
there  is  between  the  different  species  of 
tooth-ache,  and  how  much  it  behoves 
a  medical  man  to  enquire  into  the  real 
cause  of  the  complaint  and  to  apply  re- 
medies accordingly :  for  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  application 
which  relieved  this  soldier,  so  far  from 
giving  ease  in  many  other  species  of 
tooth-ache,  would  only  serve  to  aggra- 
vate the  evil. 

In  the  present  case,  an  inflammation 
occasioned  by  overheating  was  the 
cause  of  the  tooth-ache :  and  had 
the  doctor  been  aware  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, he  would  not  have  attempt- 
ed a  cure  by  drawing-remedies  or  opi- 
ates.    The  poor  patient,  who  this  time 


escaped  from  his  metliod,  should  have 
been  treated  in  the  manner  that  I  am 
about  to  prescribe  for  that  kind  of  tooth- 
ache which  arises  from  inflammation  of 
the  nervous  parts,  or  the  membrane 
that  envelopes  the  tooth. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
symptoms  by  which  this  species  of 
tooth-ache  manifests  itself.  The  con- 
stitution, age,  and  way  of  life  of  the  pa- 
tient, furnish  the  first  general  data. 
Young  persons  of  a  plethoric  habit, 
who  overheat  themselves,  either  by  bo- 
dily exertion,  b}-  stimulating  food  or 
drink,  by  late  hours,  or  other  irregular- 
ities; persons  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  lose  blood,  and  have  neglect- 
ed to  continue  the  practice ;  or  who 
have  been  disposed  to  abundant  natu- 
ral hemorrhages,  which  have  ceased, — 
are  most  liable  to  this  species  of 
tooth-ache.  In  such  cases  the  pain 
usually  comes  on  suddenly,  and  in  ge- 
neral after  the  patient  has  been  greatly 
heated.  The  pulse  is  hard  and  full, 
the  face  red,  and  the  mouth  uncommon- 
ly hot.  It  is  accompanied  with  high 
fever  and  violent  head-ache  ;  the  gums 
are  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  biles  are 
sometimes  formed  in  them.  The  hu- 
mours are  sometimes  determined  to  the 
external  parts,  when  the  cheek  swells 
and  the  pain  abates ;  hence,  in  such 
cases,  when  the  cheek  begins  to  swell, 
it  is  generally  considered  as  a  sign  that 
ihe  pain  will  soon  subside.  It  hap- 
pens, however,  sometimes,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  swelling,  the  pain 
continues,  and  then  this  may  be  called 
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rather  an  aggravation  than  an  allevia- 
tion of  the  complaint.  If  it  is  not  the 
nerve  of  the  tooth  that  is  inflamed,  but 
only  the  membrane  covering  that  part 
of  the  tooth  which  is  fixed  in  the  sock- 
et, the  tooth  may  be  exposed  to  heat  or 
cold  without  any  increase  of  the  pain, 
as  the  above-quoted  example  of  the 
soldier  demonstrates ;  and  in  this  case 
all  spirituous  remedies  are  pernicious. 
This  cum  plaint  should  rather  be  treated 
as  an  inflammatory  disorder,  and  re- 
course had  fortliwitli  to  bleeding,  which 
commonly  aflbrds  immediate  relief. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  safest  and  almost 
the  only  resource;  but  scarifying  tiie 
gums  may  also  prove  beneficial.  Af- 
ter losing  blood,  the  patient  should  ob- 
serve a  cooling  diet,  with  occasional 
foot-baths  and  cathartics.  Though  the 
pain  arising  from  this  cause  may  not  be 
very  violent,  yet  it  lasts  a  long  time, 
and  returns  with  every  fresh  occasion, 
when  a  person  overheats  himself  either 
by  vehement  exercise,  or  by  eating 
highly  seasoned  food,  or  drinking  wine, 
spirits,  coffee,  &c.  On  such  a  recur- 
rence of  the  complaint,  the  first  remedy 
to  be  resorted  to  is  letting  blood  ;  for 
without  it  all  others  would  be  unavail- 
ing. Bathing  the  feet  every  night  in 
hot  water;  half  a  dram  of  saltpetre,  ta- 
ken in  water  at  going  to  bed,  and  wine, 
especially  in  the  evening,  are  means  by 
which  many  people  have  got  rid  of  the 
most  obstinate  tooth-aches. 

In  this  species  of  tooth-ache  all  heat- 
ing medicines  are  detrimental ;  and 
opium,  treacle,  and  the  like,  in- 
stead of  alleviating,  have  frequently 
been  found  to  increase  the  pain. 

As  to  external  remedies,  I  have  al- 
ready observed  that  spirits  and  essen- 
ces are  not  adapted  to  this  case.  Cool- 
ing and  emollient  applications  alone 
must  be  employed.  To  the  first  class 
belonged  the  snow  used  by  the  soldier  : 
but  snow  and  ice  are  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. Medical  men  will  know,  and 
I  have  frequently  seen,  that  in  this  spe- 
cies of  tooth-ache,  but  in  this  alone,  a 
bit  of  saltpetre  put  to  the  aching  tooth, 
or  a  little  Epsom  salt  held  in  the  mouth, 
drives  away  the  pain  as  speedily  as  the 
snow  did  in  the  case  quoted  above.  To 
the    emollients    belong    warm   water, 


milk,  figs  boiled  in  milk,  barley-water, 
and  the  like,  which  many  practitioners 
prefer  in  this  instance  to  any  other  re- 
medies. Emollient  poultices  may  also 
be  applied  with  benefit  to  the  cheek  on 
the  ailing  side.  I  have  known  a  den- 
tist make  a  speedy  cure  of  this  kind  of 
tooth-ache,  by  a  poultice  of  cr'umbs  of 
bread  boiled  in  water,  and  applied  to 
the  cheek  as  hot  as  it  could  be  borne. 
At  first  the  pain  is  increased  by  it,  but 
presently  it  is  completely  dispelled. 

If  the  complaint  is  attended  with 
gum-biles,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  milk, 
or  figs  boiled  in  milk,  constantly  in  the 
mouth,  to  bring  them  to  maturity. 
When  ripe,  they  should  be  opened — 
an  operation  v\  hich  is  not  productive  of 
any  pain. 

Pregnant  females  and  nurses  are  sub- 
ject to  this  species  of  tooth-ache,  be- 
cause they  are  plethoric,  and  liable  to 
overheat  themselves.  The  same  mode 
of  cure  must  be  followed  in  regard  to 
them  ;  and  though  the  patient  may  at 
the  same  time  have  one  or  more  hollow 
teeth,  I  should  not  recommend  extrac- 
tion during  pregnancy. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  catarrhal  tooth- 
ache, the  diagnostics  of  which  are  as 
follows: — The  pain  is  commonly  oc- 
casioned by  taking  cold  and  bj-  ob- 
structed perspiration,  whether  the  teeth 
be  decayed  or  not.  It  is  not  a  single 
tooth  that  aches,  but  the  whole  side  of 
the  jaw;  and  when  this  side  swells,  the 
aching  in  general  ceases.  The  gums 
are  somewhat  swollen,  and  there  is  a 
copious  secretion  of  saliva,  attended 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  catarrh  and 
cold,  cough,  stoppage  of  the  head,  sore 
throat,  &c.  The  aching  is  commonly 
less  violent  than  in  the  species  already 
described.  I'he  pulse  is  neither  strong, 
full,  nor  quick ;  and  the  mouth  is  not 
particularly  hot. 

For  this  complaint  I  should  pro- 
scribe a  catharticjcomposed  of  a  scruple 
of  jalap,  senna,  and  cream  of  tartar, 
which  operates  with  sufficient  effect, 
and  afterwards  a  diet-drink  to  purify 
and  sweeten  the  blood.  By  these 
means  alone  the  most  obstinate  tooth- 
ache of  this  kind  is  sometimes  cured  : 
but  should  it  not  be  dispelled  by  them, 
recourse  must  be  had,  after  purging,  to 
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sedatives,  such  as  niithiidatc,  sty  rax 
pills,  and  opium,  which  are  admirably 
adapted  to  this  particular  CTse.  All 
that  can  he  done  besides  to  promote  the 
cure,  consists  in  the  administration  of 
such  medicines  as  are  either  calculated 
to  restmc  the  obstructed  perspiration, 
or  to  carry  oft"  the  catarrhal  humours  by 
other  channels, — for  instance,  by  the 
saliva,  by  blisters,  and  by  the  topical 
perspiration  of  the  afiected  part.  For 
the  better  information  of  the  reader,  I 
shall  take  some  notice  of  each  oi  these 
kinds  of  remedies. 

I\Ir.  Kenstrom  saw,  in  Sweden,  a  vi- 
olent tootli-ache,  proceeding  from  ca- 
tarrh, cured  in  the  following  manner. 
— About  ten  gallons  of  pure  fresh 
spring-water  were  boiled  in  a  tinned 
pot  and  then  poured  into  a  deep  pan 
set  on  a  chair,  before  which  the  patient 
placed  himself,  opening  his  mouth,  and 
holding  his  head  down  over  the  pan. 
Over  his  head,  neck,  and  the  vessel, 
was  thrown  a  cloth  so  large  and  thick 
as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  vapour. 
It  was  of  course  received  by  the  mouth 
of  the  patient,  whose  face  was  immedi- 
ately dripping  with  perspiration.  The 
ailing  tooth  felt  quite  cold,  and  from  his 
mouth,  which  he  was  required  to  keep 
constantly  open,  ran  a  great  quantity  of 
water.  After  this  operation  had  lasted 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  perspi- 
ration was  carefully  wiped  off,  and  his 
mouth  and  chin  were  muflled  up  with  a 
cloth  for  some  time  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
and  the  cure  was  accomplished.  The 
perspiration,  the  copious  secretion  of 
saliva,  and  the  emollient  vapour,  pro- 
duce this  effect,  which  has  been  verified 
by  repeated  experiments. 

Blisters  of  Spanish  flies  are  also  ser- 
viceable for  drawing  off  part  of  the 
sharp  catarrlial  humour.  It  has  been 
observed  that  is  astonishing  how  the 
abduction  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  hu- 
mour as  passes  off  in  this  manner,  or 
through  the  secretion  of  saliva,  can  dis- 
pel such  a  severe  pain  :  we  know,  how- 
ever, that  it  does  produce  this  effect, 
and  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
we  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  it 
takes  place.  Possibly  the  renewal  of 
the  ])erspiration  which  it  effects,  and 
perliaps  also  the  continued  pain  which 
it  occasions,  and  which  draws  away  the 


humours  from  the  teeth,  may  be  a  co- 
operating cause  of  the  rapid  cure  ac- 
complished by  this  remedy.  A  blister 
may  be  placed  on  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
or  any  other  part  :  and  instead  of  Spa- 
nish (lies  the  other  stimulants  recom- 
mended in  my  last  paper  may  be  used. 

To  promote  the  secretion  of  saliva 
and  thereby  procure  an  outlet  for  the 
catarrhal  matter,  various  stimulants  arc 
employed  with  great  benefit.  The 
roots  of  pellitory  (radix  pyrethri)  and 
of  master-wort  (rad.  impcratorice), arc 
serviceable  for  this  purpose ;  likewise 
tobacco,  pepper,  ginger,  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, chewed  and  kept  in  the  mouth, 
the  root  of  wild  marjoram  (rad.  origa- 
ni)  boiled  in  vinegar,  and  held  in  the 
mouth  as  warm  as  it  can  be  borne,  and 
a  decoction  of  equal  parts  of  rosemary 
and  ivy  in  vinegar  diluted  with  water, 
held  lukewarm  in  the  mouth.  Tobac- 
co smoke  itself  has  a  good  effect  in 
these  cases,  partly  because  it  promotes 
saliva,  and  partly  because  it  possesses 
a  narcotic  quality. 

To  promote  the  transpiration  in  the 
neighbouring  parts,  warm  wrappers 
and  bags  of  herbs  applied  to  the  cheeks 
are  exceedingly  serviceable  in  this  spe- 
cies of  tooth-ache.  For  this  purpose, 
fumigate  flannels  with  amber,  sugar, 
frankincense,  and  the  like,  and  wrap 
them  about  the  face  :  or  apply  small 
bags  containing  bean-meal,  chamomile, 
and  elder-flowers,  violet,  and  iris-root, 
reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  togeth- 
er. Some  add  camphor  and  gum  ani- 
maae.  There  is  a  great  ninnber  of 
such  compositions  to  choose  from.  I 
merely  mention  some  of  each  sort  of 
remedies,  to  indicate  more  precisely  in 
which  species  of  tooth- ache  they  are 
respectively  beneficial. 

Catarrhal  tooth-ache  is  frequently 
occasioned  by  weakness  of  the  stom- 
ach ;  and  Tissot  states,  from  manifold 
experience,  that  the  severity  of  the  com- 
plaint is  often  increased  by  the  use  of 
cooling  applications.  This  causes  the 
patient  to  be  more  assiduous  in  the  em- 
ployment of  them,  and  thereby  the 
pain  is  only  rendered  more  and  more 
acute.  In  this  case  he  should  abstain 
from  all  cooling  remedies  and  adhere 
only  to  such  as  strengthen  the  stomach 
and   tend   to  strengthen   perspiration. 
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Here  the  use  of  bark  is  very  efficacious; 
and  sometimes  persons  not  accustomed 
to  drink,  wine,  obtain  relief  from  their 
pain  by  beginning  to  take  it;  but  noth- 
ing eases  tiiis  species  of  tooth-ache  pro- 
ceeding from  the  stomach  so  speedily 
as  an  emetic;  nay,  spontaneous  vomit- 
ing has  frequently  been  known  to  cure 
it  immediately,  even  when  most  severe. 

Tooth-ache  occasioned  by  the  stom- 
ach may  be  knowMi  by  the  following  di- 
agnostics. This  complaint  is  common- 
ly catarrhal,  and  is  attended  with  the 
symptoms  of  disorders  of  that  class. 
With  these  are  associated  the  signs  of  a 
weak  stomach  and  imperfect  digestion. 
In  many  instances  it  is  accompanied 
with  head-ache,  want  of  appetite,  and 
a  feeling  of  general  illness.  Patients 
who  pay  particular  attention  to  their 
state,  have  a  disposition  to  vomit.  The 
surest  sign  is,  that  such  tooth-ache  is 
periodical,  and  returns  regularly  like 
the  paroxysms  of  the  ague.  In  all  such 
cases,  to  effect  a  thorough  cure,  re- 
course must  first  be  had  to  emetics,  or 
digestives  and  cathartics  of  a  warming 
nature,  and  afterwards  to  tonics  and 
Peruvian  bark. 

Scorbutic  tooth-ache,  which  proceeds 
from  a  peculiar  depravation  of  the  jui- 
ces in  geneial,  but  perhaps  originates 
more  frequently  than  it  is  imagined, 
solely  in  an  obstruction  and  corruption 
of  the  humours  in  the  gums,  is  painful 
and  of  long  duration,  and  requires  a  pe- 
culiar treatment. 

In  this  disorder,  the  gums  become 
itchy,  swell  and  bleed  at  the  slightest 
touch,  and  the  breath  grows  offensive. 
The  gums  soon  turn  livid,  soft,  spongy, 
full  of  blisters,  and  putrid ;  and  other 
symptoms  of  scurvy  manifest  them- 
selves. The  teeth  are  left  bare  by  the 
gums,  become  black,  loose,  and  some- 
times drop  out  without  pain.  Some- 
times the  jaw  itself  is  attacked;  ulcers 
appear  on  the  gums,  and  the  intolera- 
ble itching  is  frequently  accompanied 
with  violent  tooth-ache. 

When  the  great  mass  of  the  humours 
is  really  scorbutic,  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment for  scurvy  must  be  adopted,  in  or- 
der to  effect  a  radical  cure  of  this  spe- 
cies of  tooth-ache.  This  is  not  the 
proper  place  for  entering  into  the  de- 
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tails  of  that  treatment.  So  much,  how- 
ever, may  be  observed,  that,  in  regard 
to  diet,  the  use  of  horse  radisli,  cress, 
purslain,  sorrel,  scurvy-grnss,  and  acids 
of  all  kinds,  is  strongly  recommended. 
The  mouth  should  be  frequently  wash- 
ed in  red  wine,  in  which  wild  pome- 
granate flowers  have  been  boiled.  The 
gums,  when  swollen  and  livid,  should 
be  opened  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  or 
pricked  with  a  tooth  pick,  and  the 
blood  expressed  from  them  ;  and  they 
should  then  be  rubbed  with  honey  of 
roses,  or  warm  wine.  When  the  gums 
are  ulcerated,  the  mouth  should  be  fre- 
quently washed  with  a  decoction  of 
hyssop,  sage,  scurvy-grass,  rosemary 
and  the  like",  in  water  mixed  with  wine, 
to  which  a  little  spirit  of  scurvy-grass 
may  afterwards  be  added.  Sulphuric 
acid  diluted  in  water,  or  spirit  of  salt 
mixed  with  honey  of  roses,  is  also  ser- 
viceable for  rubbing  the  gums  ;  but  it  is 
better  that  these  applications  should 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  teeth. 
The  juice  of  limes  and  pomegranates  is 
considered  still  more  efficacious ;  and 
the  frequent  chewing  of  scurvy-grass, 
sorrel,  and  water-cresses,  is  also  recom- 
mended. 

Against  the  aching  of  the  teeth  in 
this  disorder,  some  medical  men  extol 
the  effects  of  brandy  in  which  myrrh 
has  been  for  some  hours  infused,  and 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  aching 
tooth.  Some  prescribe  a  decoction  of 
myrrh  in  wine,  mixed  with  a  little 
sweet  oil  for  rubbing  the  gums  and 
teeth,  to  fasten  the  latter  and  to  preserve 
chem  from  decay. 

Many  other  remedies  are  employed 
to  counteract  putridity  of  the  gums  and 
looseness  of  the  teeth.  I  will  describe 
some  of  them.  Two  drams  of  gum- 
lac,  one  dram  of  whiting,  and  ten 
grains  of  red  rose  leaves,  are  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  which  is  either  appli- 
ed  as  a  salve  to  the  gums,  mixed  with  a 
little  honey  of  roses,  or  as  a  lotion  with 
a  decoction  of  red  rose  leaves,  tormen- 
til  root,  &c.  in  red  wine. 

To  prevent  putrefaction  of  the  gums 
and  looseness  of  the  teeth,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  such  applications  as  I 
have  specified  in  my  last  paper  for  the 
preservation  of  sound  teeth.     In  addi- 
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lion  to  ihem.  tiio  chewing  of  tobacco  is  ble  cure  for  a  painful  disorder,  wliicli, 

rfoominciuk'il  as  tlie  surest  preserva-  if  vrrified  l>y  experience,  would  cut  oft 

tivc.      It  must  be  usfd,  however,  with  an    important  branch   of  the  practice 

moderation:  four  grains  of  the  leaf  are  of  you  medical   gentlemen,  and  relieve 

surtkient  at  one  time,  and  this  must  not  vour  unfortunate    patients  at  the   ex- 


be  taken  oftener  than  once  a  (iay<  iSor 
kept  in  the  mouth  longer  tiian  a  (juar- 
tcr  of  an  hour.  'I'hc  betel-nut  or  wild 
jieppor.  which,  as  every  Iwdy  knows, 
is  clu'wed  all  over  the  blast  Inches,  pos- 


peuse  of  nothing  more  than  a  sufficient 
dose  of  faith  and  prayer. 

There  is  not,  1  should  presume,  a 
mend)or  of  your  profession  in  the  Ignit- 
ed Kingdom,  but  is  acejuainted  witli  the 


sesses  the  peculiar  properties  of  stain-  history  of  the  wonderful  cure  of  a  nun 

ing   tiie  lips   red,  cleansing  the  gums,  belonging  to  someCatholic  institution  or 

and  contributing  to  liie  preservation  of  other  in  LLssex,  through  the  interposi- 

the  teeth,  though  indeed  it  turns  them  tion   of  a   (Jerman    prince,  Alexander 

black.  von    Hohenlohe,  as    attested   by    the 

Tooth-ache  may  proceed  from  agou-  learned  physician  to  the  establishment, 

ty  afleciion,  when  tlie  gouty  iiumour  ei-  Beit  farther  known  then  to  you,  and  to 

tiicr  retrocedes  from  the  joints,  or  is  fly-  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  said 

ing  about  the  body,  before  it  has  fixed  prince  of  Hohenlohe  has  recently  pub- 

in  any  part.     The  symptoms  of  the  ir-  lislied  at  I'amberg  a  religious  tract,  to 

regular  or  misplaced  gout  characterize  which    is    appended  a    paper,   which 

thisspeciesof  toothache,  which  is  more  serves  to  let  the  unitiatcd  into  the   se- 

ofa  raging  pain  than  the  ordinary  kind  cret  of  his  process  for  the  cure  of  bodi- 

of  that  complaint.     I  siiall  give  a  brief  ly  diseases,  and   incontestably   proves 

account  of  the  general  mode  of  treat-  tliat  our  most  notorious  nostrum-mon- 

ment  for  this  disorder.  trers,  our  Urodums,  our  Solomons,  our 

After  the  patient  has  been   bU'd,  he  Williamses,   and   our   Whitelaws,   are 

should  next  morning  take  a  cathartic,  mere  fools    in    comparison    with   this 

A  blister  must  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  prince  of  quacks  and  miracle-workers, 

the  neck,  and  kept  drawing  so  long  as  Tiie  paper  in  cjuestion,  which  bears 

liie  importance  of  the  case  requires  it.  \hcUl\eo(  Jn  Effective  Prai/rr  against 

At  the   same  time  all  possible   means,  Gout  (or  Falsi/,  for  the  German  word 

internal  and  external,  must  be  used  for  includes  both  disorders)  is  as  follows  :- 

driving  the  humour  into  the  members.  u  i„  the  name  of  God  the  Father,&c. 


To  expel  as  speedily  as  possible  any 
gouty  humour  that  has  already  settled 
in  the  teeth,  the  patient  should  chew 
and  keep  in  his  mouth  scraped  horse- 
radish, which  occasions  a  copious  flow 
of  saliva.     When   the  excessive  pain 


&c.  &c.  Amen. 
''  I,  rs.  i\.  conjure  thee,  gout,  by  the 
holy  five  wounds,  and  by  the  innocent 
blood  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  wliich 
flowed  out  of  his  holy  five  wounds 
for  the  salvation  of  us  men  on  earth 


absolutely    requires  the   extraction  of    +4.-I-.     I  conjure  thee,  gout,  by  tiie 


tlie  tooth,  the  place  which  it  occupied 
should  be  waslied  with  water  in  which 
honey  and  salt  have  been  dissolved, 
and  the  tooth  replaced.  The  practi- 
tioner, however,  need  not  tie  himself 
down  to  the  procedure  here  described, 
,  but  may  pursue  any  other  that  is  equal- 
ly applicable  in  its  stead. 

To  the  P/ii/kician. 


last  judgment  and  by  the  severe  sen- 
tence which  God  will  pronounce  on  all 
mankind,  and  on  all  sinners,  male  and 
female,  that  thou  harm  not  any  of  the 
meml>ers  of  my  body — neither  my 
brain,  nor  my  eyes,  nor  my  shoulders, 
nor  my  back,  nor  my  heart,  nor  my 
loins,  nor  my  arms,  nor  my  tiiighs,  nor 
my  legs,  nor  my  toes,  nor  any  of  the 


Sir, — ^  our  papers  seem  to  mc  to  members  of  my  whole  body -(--f-  +  .     I 

evince   a  liberality  of  principle  which  conjure  thee,  gout,  i>y  the   three  nails 

induces  ine  to  i)ropose   to  you  to  take  which  were  driven  through  the  blessed 

some  public  notice  of  a  communication  hands  and  feet  of  .Fesus  Christ,  by  the 

vliich  1  have  just  received  from  a  iViend  saints  who  stood  on  both   sides  of  the 

on  the  Continent.     It  relates  to  a  sub-  cross  of  our  Ivedcenier  .lesus  Christ  at 

jcct  of  considerable  interest — an  iufalli-  the  time  of  his  crucifixion,  namely,  the- 
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most  Blessed  Virf^in  and  Mother  of 
God,  iMary,  St.  John,  and  all  the  saints 
•who  were  present  at  the  crucilixion  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  confi- 
dence 1  trust  that,  through  the  interces- 
si^'n  of  St.  Barbara,  Ciod  will,  if  it  be 
conducive  to  my  salvation,  avert  the 
gout  from  me,  and  confer  on  me  all 
good  things.  Ah  !  gracious  Lord, 
save  mo,  I  pray  thee,  from  this  disease, 
the  gout.  I  pray  thee  by  the  cords, 
bonds,  and  nails  by  which  ouri'edeem- 
er  was  secured,  bound  and  nailed  to 
the  holy  cross,  that  +  +  -f  for  the  sake 
of  his  sufferings  lie  would  bestow  his 
grace  upon  me  and  all  men  +  +  +  .  I 
conjure  thee,  gout,  that  thou  depart,  by 
the  divine  love  in  heaven  and  on  eartii 
-f--f-  +  '  May  every  species  of  this  dis- 
ease depart  from  me,  whether  it  be — • 
[ht^ie  follow  some  of  these  species,  for 
which  I  shall  not  pretend  to  give  you 
the  technical  appellations,  but  merely  a 
literal  translation  of  tiie  original] — the 
cold  gout,  the  running  gout,  the  burning 
gout,  the  raging  gout,  the  Hying  gout, 
the  gout  in  the  loins,  the  gout  in  tlie  side, 
the  seventy-seven  gouts,  that  they  do 
no  harm  to  my  body.  So  help  me  the 
h<5ly  divine  power,  with  w!iich  Jesus 
Christ  suilered  his  cruel  death  on  the 
cross,  in  his  holy  grave  in  which  he  him- 
self lay,  and  whence  he  gloriously  rose, 
and  has  redeemed  the  human  racp. 
Dearest  Lord  and  Saviour,  make  me 
sound  in  soul  and  body  !  Grant  this, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost !  Amen." 

"  Whoever  hath  the  gout,  let  him 
come  and  turn  to  the  recollection  of 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  name 
Jesus  Nazarenus  Rex  J/idcconim. 
Whovever  reads  or  has  read  it,  wheth- 
er our  friend  or  ibe,  brother  or  sister, 
and  carries  this  prayer  with  him,  and 
lives  according  to  its  precepts,  will  be 
delivered  from  the  gout,  and  not  be  at- 
tacked by  it ;  for  he  who  suffered  the 
shameful  death  of  the  holy  cross  was 


our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  this  is 
the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  he  con- 
descends to  relieve  us  and  to  take  away 
the  gout  from  us,  so  that  we  may  never 
have  it  again,  or  to  preserve  us  from  it 
altogether. 

"  Let  every  one  say,  as  long  as  he 
lives,  every  day  in  honour  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Jesus  Christ,  five  Paternosters 
and  five  Ave  marius,  together  with  the 
Creed.'' 

Such,  observes  my  friend,  is  the 
prayer  and  such  the  direction  appen- 
ded at  Bamberg  in  the  year  1>S2'2, 
to  a  religious  tract  destineil  for  the  use 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  which  bears 
on  the  face  of  it  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Ilohenlolie.  Should  it  be  really  by 
this  prince,  priest  and  worker  of  mira- 
cles, gouty  believers  will  at  least  feel 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  making 
them  acquainted  with  this  remedy,  and 
thus  sparing  them  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  a  journey  to  his  reverence — 
unless,  indeed,  he  may  have  staggered 
their  faith  a  little,  by  directing  them  in 
the  prayer  to  hope  that  the  gout  wiU  be 
averted,  if  it  be  conducive  to  their  sal- 
vation ;  whereas  the  subjoined  exhorta- 
tion promises  unconditiona'ly  to  every 
one,  even  though  a  foe  (meaning  us/<e- 
refics,  I  suppose),  who  shall  carry  this 
prayer  about  him,  and  live  agreeably 
to  its  precepts  (but  where,  in  thf  name 
of  wonder,  are  these  precepts  of  a 
Christian  lite  to  be  found  in  it  ?)  that 
he  shall  b^  relieved  from  the  gout,  or 
exempted  from  it  altogether. 

You,  Sir,  may  possibly  suspect  that 
this  precious  composition  itself  must  be 
afllicted  v/ith  the  gout,  since  there  are 
parts  in  which  it  hobbles  most  lamen- 
tably. I  have  been  more  solicitous  to 
present  you  with  a  faithful  transcript  of 
the  original  than  to  cure  it  of  any  of  its 
constitutional  defects,  which  I  leave  to 
your  management,  being,  Sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  but  No  Physician. 

London,  April  23,  1823. 


ROMANTIC    LOVER. 


A  romantic  Story  is  related  of  an  En- 
glishman, who  sought  the  hand  of  a  ve- 
ry charming  lady,  with  whom  he  was 
passionately  in  love,  but  who  constant- 
ly refused  hira.  As  he  had  reason  to 
believe  she  loved  himj  he  entreated  to 


know  the  reason  why  she  refused  her 
consent  to  their  union.  The  lady,  sub- 
dued by  his  constancy,  told  him  that 
her  only  motive  for  refusing  him,  was, 
that  having  by  an  accident  lost  a  leg,  it 
had  been  replaced  by  a  wooden  one; 
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and  she  foared  that  soonrr  or  later  this 
circiimstnnce  would  chill  his  afl'ection 
fttr  her.  This  she  declared  to  be  her 
only  motive.  The  lover  protested 
that  this  would  never  make  him  change 
his  love  ;  but  she  persisted  in  refusing 
to  marry  him.  Fired  with  love,  and 
dt'terniined  that  nothing  should  ob- 
struct his  design,  he,  under  the  pretext 
of  going  a  distant  voyage,  left  his  lady 


and  hastened  toParis,\vhere  he  had  one 
of  his  own  legs  amputated.  When  he 
recovered,  he  returned  to  London, 
went  to  the  lady,  and  told  her  that  there 
was  now  no  obstacle  to  their  union,  for 
that  he  was  equally  mutilated  with  her- 
self. The  lady,  conquered  by  such  a 
proof  of  afl'ection,  at  last  conseoted  to 
marry  him. 


(Lond.  Mag.  May.) 

THE  LAND'S  END  OF  CORNWALL 

"What  tale  is  this?— an  ancient  tale— I've  heard 

Thee  tell  it  an  hundred  tirnes.    Is  there  not  in't 

A  hoary  man  whose  sappe  tonpiie  says  strange  things,— 

A  reverend  dame  who  deals  in  golden  proverbs, — 

A  maiden,  down  whose  alabaster  neck 

Long  curling  locks  come  gushing,  with  an  eye, 

A  mtrek  moist  eye  much  given  to  love,  and  black; 

With  lisping  children  and  a  purring  cat, 

A  simmering  streamlet  and  a  haunted  glen, 

And  merry  maidens  who  love  young  men's  mirth 

And  minstrel  melody  ?— You  see  I  know't; 

Thy  five  fair  children  are  less  like  each  other 

Tlian  thy  mute  ofTspring  are." — "  I'm  very  glad  on't. 

For  I  do  wish  them  like  no  wiser  man. 

TMy  mute  and  bri  athing  progeny  are  like 

To  him  who  made  them,  and  look  lik.'  each  other; 

And  who  should  they  be  like?  Go  tell  the  lark 

To  change  its  speckles,— bid  the  lily's  lip 

Blush  like  the  ripe  red  rose — and  make  the  sky. 

The  morning  sky,  give  less  of  light  and  loveliness. 

The  flower  blooms  of  its  kind,  and  doth  not  change, 

And  whate'er  comes  from  mine  own  heart  must  take 

Its  hue  from  me."— 


THERE  are  seasons  for  beholding  par- 
ticular scenes  in  their  fullest  beauty ; 
'nd  those  who  have  seen  the  Land's 
Lnd  of  Cornwall  on  a  summer  day, 
when  the  wind  is  low,  the  sky  blue, 
and  the  sun  bright,  have  beheld  it  stript 
of  its  grandeur  and  most  picturesque 
accompaniments.  When  the  wind  is 
up, — the  thunder  clouds  gathered  to- 
gether,— the  big  drops  descending, — 
the  lightning  flashing  by  fits  between 
sea  and  cloud, — while  a  ship  with  all 
her  sails  bent  is  senn  moving  amid  the 
waters,  seeking  for  some  secure  haven, 
—then  is  the  time  to  see  a  scene  of 
deep  interest  and  awful  beauty.  It 
seems  no  longer  the  Land's  End,  but 
the  World's  End  : — beyond  the  dark 
tumbling  wilderness  of  waters  you  can 
imngine  no  other  land. — the  limit  of 
thf  uttermost  earth  is  before  you,  and 
where  the  thick  cloud  hangs,  and  the 


fire  flashes,  may  lie  the  region  of  infer- 
nal romance. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  that  I  first  saw 
the  Land's  End  of  Cornwall — and, 
what  is  far  better,  it  was  at  such  a  time, 
too,  that  it  was  seen  by  Turner,  the 
most  poetic  of  landscape  painters.  I 
have  no  wish  to  try  to  desciibc  the  en- 
chantment which  his  pencil  has  wrought, 
and  from  v/hich  the  graver  of  Cooke 
has  taken  none  of  the  charms ;  but  I 
wish  he  had  seen  the  scene  expressly 
as  I  saw  it.  The  sea  began  to  feel  the 
influence  of  the  wind, — a  thick  cloud 
hung  at  a  distance  dark  and  motionless, 
• — the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  its  last 
trlimmerinG'  liffht  was  dancing  on  the 
water,  while,  half  in  sea  and  half  in 
cloud,  a  ship  all  on  fire  came  scudding 
along,  throwing  a  wavering  column  of 
flame  and  smoke  far  into  the  air, — and 
a  dog.  the  only  living  creature  that  had 
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not  abandoned  her,  sat  on  the  prow,  beach,  or  rocked  amid  the  water,  as  it 
and  uttered,  as  the  flumes  ap})roached,  swelled  with  the  increasing  tide,  while 
a  deep  and  mournful  howl. — But  to  my    many  men,  many  women,  and  a  nume 


story. 

In  a  small  bay  near  the  Land's  End 
of  Cornwall,  a  colony  of  fishermen 
had  fixed  their  abode,  and  enjoyed  un- 
disturbed the  produce  of  their  labour 
for  a  period  beyond  the  reach  of  oral 
remembrance.       It  was  a  wild  and  un 


rous  progeny  of  children,   bareheaded 
and  barefooted,  sat  watching  the  heav- 
ing sea  with  the  eager  glance  of  those 
who  are  aware  that  their  supper  lies  at 
its  bottom.      Those    who   live   by  the 
tide  must  watch  with  the  tide  ;  and  it  is 
as  common  for  men  to  dip  their  nets  in 
frequented  place,   chained   in  by  a  hne    the  midnight  waters,  as  in  the  tide  of 
of    sterile   and    shaggy   hills,  through    noonday.       The  moon  had  arisen  with 
which  a  path,  rather  than  a  road,  pre-    sharp  horns,  and  with   a  stormy   face, 
sented  a   way  into  the  bosom   of  the    and  shed  on  the  moving  mass  of  waters 
country.     This  way,  too,   seemed  not    a  varying  and  fitful  light.     The  point- 
to  have  been  in  the  original  contempla-    ed  rocks,  and  the  wrecks  of  ships,  be- 
tion  of  nature,  but  the    work  of  after    gan  t"  disappear,— the  bay  expanded, 
thought;— the  hills  appeared  to  have    and  the  porpoise   went   dashing   along 
been°cleft  asunder  to  allow  man  to  find    the  foaming  line  of  the   tide,  feasting, 
his  way  into  this  rude  and  barren  place,    as  he  went,  upon  the  fattest  of  the  fish. 
If  the  approach   by  land  was   rugged        Before  the  tide  was  at  its  height,  and 
and  difficult,  the  way  by  sea  was  shut    while  the  fishermen  stood,  some  waist- 
up   against    every   thing   which  went    deep  in  the  water,  holding  the  haave, 
deeper  into  the  water  than  a  boat  : —    and  others   on   the  shore  eyeing  their 
when  the  tide  receded,  the  rocks  might    nets  moving  in  the  stream  with  a    look 
be  seen  presenting  themselves  as  sharp    of  silent  hope,  the  clatter  of  a   horse's 
as  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  and  nearly    hoofs  was   heard  among  the  pebbles  on 
as  thickly  set,  against  all  efforts  of  nav-    the  beach,  and  a  horse  and  rider  sudden- 
igation  ;  and  the  wrecks  of  many  ves-    ly   emerged   into  the   moonlight,  and 
sels  were  scattered   among  the   crags    went  towards    the  tide.      The  rider 
and  quicksands.       The  sea,  however,    seemed  an  elderly  man,  whh  something 
teemed  with  the  finest  fish,   and  sought    of  a  military  air  about  him  ;  he  wore  a 
to  make  amends  for  its  rugged  bottom    short  cloak,  a  slouched  hat,  bearing  a 
by  the  valuable  booty   which   its  tides    feather  of  the  sea-cormorant,  and  carri- 
bore    into  the  nets  of  the  fishermen,    ed  a  four-pronged  and  barbed  fish  spear 
But  the  fishermen  sought  only  to  make    in  his  hand,  in  the  manner  of  one  bear-- 
the  day  and  the  way  alike  long, — they    ing  a  lance.      "  It's  Ranulph   Roole," 
caught  and  ate,   and  ate  and  caught;    said  an  elderly  fisherman,  "'e  knows 
and  if  they   cured  any  fish  for  sale,  it    what  'e  wants, — the  fattest  and  the  fair- 
was  but  in  the  v/ay  of  exchange  with    est  fish  that  our  nets  take ;  but    may  1 
some  of  the  inland  store  farmers,  who    be  doom'd  to  hold  the  haave  for  devils 
once  ortwiceayear  penetrated  into  their    in  the  pit  of  brimstone,  if  'e  has   a   fin 
region,  to  barter,  according  to  the  cus-    from  me  to-night,  as  sure  as  my  name 
torn  of  the  country,  some  of  their  su-    is  Gaffer  Gaffhook."     To  this  person 
perfluous  commodities.     Their  houses,    the  rider  addressed  himself.     "Gaffer, 
some  twenty  or  more,  ran  in  a  zig-zag    my   good    friend,   Fm   in   haste, — my 
line  along  the  bosom  of  the  bay,  built    master  is  sick  and  sore  wounded  : — you 
of  dry  stone,  covered  with  heath, — the    know  what  day  of  the  week  this  is,  and 
roofs  hung  with  dried  salmon,  the  floors    I  must  have  a  fair  fish,  with  a  mergh-fin 
bedded   with    fishbones;    while,   from    as  fat  as  melting  butter, — and  all  to  win 
the  whole,  a  close  and  a  fishy  steam    the  grace  of  a  good  priest,   who  comes 
issued,  fit  to  suffocate  a  covey  of  par-    many  a  mile  to  sooth  the  spirit   of  Sir 
tridgesjbut  which  was  myrrh  and  frank-    Simon  Kinnersley."    "  Ranulph,"  said 
incense    in  the   nostrils  of    fishermen.    Gaffhook,  "  look  at  that  tide, — it  swept 
Nets  of  all  sizes  were  extended  along    the  opposite  coast  some  half  hour  since, 
the  shore ;  many   patched  and  rudely    and  fills  our  bay  now  ;    it   is   the  free 
constructed  boats  lay  hauled  upon  the    gift  of  heaven,  and  all  that  it  contains, 
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— so  put  foilli  tliy  hand, and  freely  lake 
what  is  freely  offered  :  but  lor  no  uiaii, 
nameless  or  knigliled,  will  I  strike  or 
take  fish  : — 1  hold  the  sea  from  Provi- 
dence, and  not  from  Simon  Kinncrsley, 
— or  may  I  be  turned  into  tiie  bol)-cork 
of  an  everlasting  raise-net ; — and  ye 
may  say  (Jafler  (Jaffhook  said  it."' 
"  (jafi'er,'"  said  iianul)>h,  '•  were  not  my 
master  sick,  and  the  matter  pressing,  I 
should  like  nmch  to  speak  to  thee  in 
the  onh^  language  thou  canst  compro 
hend : — I  would  beat  thee  with  my 
spear-shaft  into  bait  for  coil,  if  I  could 
spare  the  time, — but  I  see  there  is  some 
fine  fish  runniuLT,  and  I  will  show  thee 
an  art  thou  wilt  never  have  the  spirit  to 
learn."  He  balanced  his  fish-spear, 
spurred  his  horse  into  the  tide. — and, 
eyeing  the  foamy  track  in  which  the  fish 
ran,  and  waving  his  weapon  like  a  jav- 
elin, he  hurled  it  into  the  water,  and 
the  quiveriuii'  sliaft  and  the  splashing 
brine  told  him  how  true  was  his  aim, 
and  how  dexterous  his  hand.  He 
wheeled  his  horse  round  and  rode 
swiltly  away,  bearing  a  fine  salmon  on 
his  spear-point.  '•  There  'e  goes," 
said  old  Gaffhook,  "  with  as  fair  a 
fish  as  ever  swam  in  oiu"  bay.  I  might 
have  held  a  haave  in  the  surge  for  a 
summer  moon,  and  got  nothing  better 
than  a  gaping  cod,  or  a  thorny-backed 
skate.  Ye  see  what  it  is  to  serve  the 
saints: — here  comes  a  fellow  who 
knows  not  hoiv  many  corks  are  on  a 
raise-net,  and,  riding  into  the  tide,  casts 
in  his  spear  in  the  name  of  St.  ,S«)me- 
body,  and  brings  out  a  fine  salmon. 
An  1  knew  the  saint  wlio  has  most  in- 
fluence among  fish,  I  would  worsliip 
him  too  ; — 1  would  cense  di[iping  the 
knotted  meash  of  hemp  in  the  flood, 
and  stick  to  the  barbed  steel  and  the 
bounteous  saint, — else  let  my  king's 
hood  be  made  into  a  shrin)p  net." 
''Ah,"  said  a  young  fisherman,  "  had 
I  known  it  was  Ranulph  Kot)le,  he 
might  have  picked  the  best  fish  I  have 
taken  out  of  the  bosom  of  my  haave 
net; — for  have  ye  not  heard  his  master 
is  at  death's  door? — he  had  a  cjuarrel 
with  some  man  beyond  the  bay,  and 
has  lost  some  of  his  best  blood.  Ma- 
ny a  fair  fish  has  he  had  of  our  taking, 
— but  we  have  ever  been  rewarded  sev- 
en-fold." "  Now,  Moll,"  said  old  Gaff. 


hook  to  his  spouse,  ^^  cast  on  thy  hood, 
and  take  the  salmon  I  caught  this  morn- 
ing, and  follow  Kanulph,  anil  tell  him 
tliy  husbnnd  calls  himself  an  old  fool, 
and  sends  him  a  pretty  fish  ; — Sir 
Thomas  was  ever  a  stern  man,  but  he 
was  just,  anil  ho  divided  ever  as  f^iir 
atween  man  and  man  as  the  back  bone 
divides  the  herring — so  hie  thee,  dame, 
and  let  thy  feet  scarce  feel  the  grass." 

The  way  along  wiiich  the  fisherman's 
spouse  followed  I'anulp!)  seemed  rath- 
er the  rough  and  deserted  channel  of  a 
brook,  than  i  regular  road  fashioned  by 
the  labour  of  man.  It  sought  the  foot 
of  the  hills  ;  and,  though  the  way  was 
short  for  moor-fowl,  it  was  long  for 
man,  for  it  had  to  go  winding  among 
rocks  and  stones  with  many  a  turn  and 
link.  One  time  it  seemed  to  skirt  the 
edc;e  of  a  grove  of  rocks, — at  another, 
it  passed  through  a  field  so  thickly  stud- 
ded with  enormous  stones,  and  withal 
so  regular,  that  they  seemed  to  have 
been  distributed  by  measurement.  A 
little  farther  on,  and  close  to  the  ascent 
of  the  hills,  rocks  and  loose  stones  were 
heaped  up  in  such  confiision  as  counte- 
nanced the  supposition  that  they  were 
the  surplus  materials  left  from  erecting 
the  steep  and  rocky  hills  which  hem- 
med in  the  bfiy.  Along  this  way  Ra- 
nulph spurred  his  horse  till  he  reached 
a  deep  and  wooded  ravine  that  seemed 
nearly  to  separate  the  hills,  and  out  of 
which  gushed  a  small  but  tumultuous 
brook.  Along  the  brink  of  the  rivulet 
the  way  contiimed  to  wind  in  a  gradual 
ascent,  till,  passing  an  old  sycamore 
tree,  which,  anchoring  its  roots  like  net- 
work among  the  enormous  stones, 
thre^v  its  stem  and  branches  over  the 
stream,  a  small  sijuare  tower,  and  the 
ruins  of  alittlp  chapel,  appeared  seated, 
or  rather  half  huntr,  fiom  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  cliff,  like  the  eyrie  of  an  eagle. 
A  light  glimmered  along  the  rocks  and 
the  Stream  from  a  small  wicket,  equal 
in  size  to  the  admission  of  an  owl,  and 
crossed  with  its  trembling  lines  a  very 
narrow  and  steep  way,  which  ascended 
to  the  gate  of  Kiunersley-Keep. 

Kan^ilph  scaled  this  dizzy  way  like 
one  to  whom  the  path  was  familiar, 
and, throwing  the  bridle  over  his  horse's 
neck,  sought  the  chamber  from  whence 
the   light  proceeded.     He  stopt  at  a 
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narrow  door  of  carved  oak,  and,  listen-    thought  ye  unworthy  of  favour; — had 
ing  for  a  minute's  space,  or  more,  lifted     they   designed  that  the  name  of  Kin- 
the  latch,  and  entered  with  a  liglit  foot     nersley  should  perish  from  the  earth, — 
and  a  cautious  air.    "  Alas  !  Raniilph,"     would  they   have  given  your   servant 
said    a  voice,  faint   and   broken,  ''all     such  a  gift  ?— I  trow,  no,  Sir  ;  it's  not 
ihv  care  and  tendcrnes-s  are  cast  away     for  nought  that  the  saints  are  bountiful, 
on    one    unworthy  of   life,  and    who    —and  1  would  have  you  let  me  look  at 
could  not  live  were  he  wurlhy."     '"Be    your    wound,  and   I'll   warrant    we'll 
of  good   comfort,  ^^ir,"  taidRanulph,     mend  it.     Shall  the  name  of  Kinners- 
"  voii   have  done   only  what   is  noble,    ley  die  like  a  barren  ttee  r — No,  no  ; — 
and  what  would  have'bceu  wickedness     when  it  goes  out,  it  shall  go  out  shin- 
to  have  lol't  undone.     A  father-s  dying    ing  like  a  shooting  star." 
entreaty  is  a  matter   not  to  be  lightly         xhe  person  to   whom  Ranulph  ad- 
cared   for,— and   there  is  a  curse  for    diessed    this    singular  speech    was    a 
them  who  neglect  a  father's  command,    young   man    some  twenty  years  old, 
Be  of  good  cheer,  therefore, — a  wound    "fumly   knit   and    finely  proportioned, 
in   young  flesh  is    soon  cured.     I  re-    ^vjti,  large  blue  eyes,  and   sunny  hair, 
member,  in    your    honoured    father  s    inclining  to  curl,  and  which  was  allow- 
time,  when  young  Lacey  of  Lanercross    gj  to  grow  both  thick  and  long.     A  hat 
jested  about  the  cut  of  my  riiantle,  and    ap^i   feather  lay  by  his  side ;  an   era- 
I  was  run  through  the   thick  of   the    broidered  mantle  was  near  him,  stained 
thigh  in  the  vindication  of  my  dress,  I     ^y]^\^    blood,  and    still   moist;    and  a 
had   my  leg  o'er   the  horse's  back   in    sword  lay  underneath,  wet  with  blood, 
three    weeks   again  : — Cheer  up,   Sir,    ^i^^]  which  had  been  returned  unwiped 
young  flesh  is   cannie  to  cure,  as   the    to  the  scabbard.     He  lay  extended,  or 


men  say  in  the  north."  "  Ah  !  Ra- 
nulph, but  giief  at  heart  cuts  worse 
than  a  two-edged  sword,"  said  the 
same  voice  ;  "  it  was  a  dread  command 
ray  father  laid  on  me,  and  dreadfully 
has  it  been  obeyed.  How  can  I  hope 
that  iieaven  ajiproves,  when  my  own 
heart  disapproves? — 1  am  sore  wound- 
ed, Uanulph  ;  but  my  sorest  jjain  is  for 
drawing  mv  sword,  and  shedding  man's 


rather  agroufe,  on  an  old  couch  of  carv- 
ed oak,  and  seemed  in  a  fever,  both  bo- 
dily and  mental.  The  room  where  he 
lav  was  of  rich  and  massy  Saxon  work- 
manship, and  on  the  walls  were  hunsF 
many  suits  of  mail,  both  chain  and 
plate.  Above  the  chimney  piece  hung 
an  entire  suit  of  strong  steel  plate  mail, 
with  an   axe  and  helmet  of  the  same 


metal ;  a  silver  greyhound  was  sculp- 
blood  unjustly."  '•  I  have  seen  much  t(,red  at  full  stretch  on  th.e  top  of  the 
blood  spilt  in  my  day.  Sir,"  said  Ra-  helmet,  shaded  by  a  silver  holly-bough, 
nulph ;  "  and  I  have  been  blamed  for  Qn  this  suit  of  armour  the  wounded 
spiUing  some  little  myself;  but  shame  youth  fixed  his  eye,  and  said,  «  Ah ! 
fall  the  man  that  says,  when  the  head  is  Hubert  de  Kinnersley,  often  have  the 
hot  and  the  mind  chafed,  your  sword  in  heathen  Saracens,  and  hardly  less  hea- 
your  hand,  and  your  best  foe  with  bar-  then  Danes,  grown  pale  at  the  sight  of 
ed  steel  before  you— shame  fall  him,  I  thy  gallant  greyhound.  Little  did  my 
say,  who  thinks  that  the  blood  which  is  gallant  ancestor  think,  when  they  spur- 
spilt  then  is  spilt  unjustly.  But  that  -  -  -  ■  -  • 
was  not  what  I  wanted  to  say.  Ye 
know.  Sir,  we  came  home  to  a  cold 
hearth  and  an  empty  larder.  Now, 
Sir,  have  cheer  from  what  I'm  about  to 

tell :— I  took  my  fish-spear  in  my  ^ykh  a  nameless  foe."  Ranulph  wrung 
hand,  and  rode  down  to  the  tide  ;  the  his  hands,  and  said,  "  IMy  dear  young 
boors  were  churlish,  and  v/ould  not  master,  food  you  have  not  tasted  for 
give  me  a  single  fin  ;  so  in  the  name  of  forty  hours,  and  your  only  drink  has 
the  saints  I  rode  into  the  flood,  and  been  water :— shall  I  boil  some  of  the 
struck  with  my  spear,  and  a  noble  tender  parts  of  the  salmon  the  saints 
stroke  struck  I,— as  fat  a  salmon  as  ev-  g^nt  you,  and  bring  you  a  cup  of  wine  ? 
er  swam.     Now,  Sir,  had  the  saints    j  ^ill  do  it  so  daintily  that  you  will  be 


red  their  horses  against  the  enemies  of 
old  England,  that  the  dreaded  hound 
of  their  house  was  so  soon  to  run  its 
race ; — that  their  name  and  their  bear- 
ing would  sink  in  a  nameless  feud,  and 
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wiled  (o  partake  : — ©flcn  has  j'our  no- 
ble father  said"' — "  Name  him  not — 
name  him  not,  Ranulph,"  said  the 
youth  ;  "  he  gave  me  breath,  and  he 
gave  me  bread,  and  he  was  ni}'  father. 
But  with  his  dying  breath  he  left  me  a 
deed  to  do, — a  deed  of  revenge, — and 
the  deed  has  been  done.  Could  1  for- 
get a  parent's  parting  words,  and  slight 
an  admonition  which  came  from  the 
world  of  spirits?" — He  turned  on  his 
couch,  while  the  blood  flowing  from  his 
wounded  side  stained  his  en)broidered 
vest ;  but  he  uttered  not  one  moan, — 
he  lay  and  looked  on  his  ancestor's 
mail,  and  on  a  small  silver  cross  which 
hung  beneath  it.  "  Ranulph,''  he  said, 
*•'  the  confessor  will  soon  come ;  pre- 
pare what  cheer  yon  have  to  place  be- 
fore him — he  has  come  far, — and,  as 
this  may  be  the  last  food  made  ready  to 
the  wish  of  a  Kinnersley,  let  it  be  done 
daintily, — I  use  thy  own  kindly  word, 
Ranulph  : — and,  Ranulph,  come  hith- 
er;— you  have  been  true,  loving,  and 
tender  to  me  : — come  to  me  when  the 
holy  man  departs,  and  you  will  find 
that  all  I  have  to  leave  in  the  world  I 
have  left  you."  Ranulph  dried  his 
eyes,  and  withdrew  for  the  purpose  of 
dressing  the  fish  he  had,  in  his  own  es- 
timation, so  miraculously  caught. 

The  place  into  which  Ranulph  de- 
scended had  formerly  been  the  hall ; 
but,  like  the  halls  of  all  these  small  tow- 
ers of  refuge,  it  had  served  for  a  kitch- 
en,— and  the  massive  staples  and  links 
fixed  in  the  solid  walls,  and  the  oaken 
door  studded  with  huge  nails,  might  in- 
duce a  belief  that  it  had  also  served  for 
a  place  of  restraint.  At  one  end  a 
huge  chimney  seemed  to  devour  a  faint 
and  glimmering  fire  which  shed  only 
light  enough  to  show  the  dreariness  of 
the  place.  He  almost  started  to  see, 
as  he  entered,  two  women  seated  by 
the  scanty  fire,  mantled  from  head  to 
foot  in  coarse  woollen  netting,  which 
the  peasantry  knit  with  pins ;  with 
their  heads  laid  quietly  together,  and 
nodding  in  unison  amid  the  pleasure  of 
mutual  communication.  They  whis- 
pered both  together,  held  their  forefin- 
gers up,  gave  a  suspicious  glance  into 
the  darksome  corners  of  the  room,  un- 
witting that  a  stray  ember — and  the  fire 
hardly  survived  such  a  diminution — 


was  rioting  at  will  among  the  fringes 
with  which  time  and  hard  labour  had 
bordered  one  of  their  gowns. 

"  And  so  it  has  come  to  this  at  last, ' 
said  one  of  them,  the  wife  of  Gafler 
(Jafl'hook,  interrupting  her  companion, 
— "  I  ever  said  something  fearful  would 
happen  to  a  house  which  ate  fish  only 
on  Fridays.  Sooner  shall  a  salmon 
pick  the  barbed  spear  out  of  its  back, 
— or  a  twelve  pound  cod  swim  through 
the  bosom  of  our  best  net,  than  the 
name  of  Kinnersley  escape  from  a  doom 
long,  long  destined.  Ah,  lass,  I  said 
last  Friday  night,  when  we  threw  our 
nets  into  the  tide,  and  caught  not  a  fin, 
that  something  queer  would  soon  come 
to  pass, — and  the  sea  was  full  of  fish 
too : — I  knew  the  fresh  warm  smell  of 
the  shoals  of  salmon,  sitting  on  my  own 
hearth-stone.  But  what  was  more  of  a 
marvel,  lass,  the  flounders  which  we 
broiled  for  breakfast,  instead  of  lying 
quietly  on  the  enibers,began  to  move  and 
turn,  and  to  speak  words. — ye  need  not 
gaze  so,  lass, — I  say,  words, — words, 
as  plain  language  as  the  talk  of  Manx 
fishermen.  I  durst  not  eat  them,  lass  ; 
but  that  was  nought  compared  to  what 
happened  in  the  hollow  hour  of  night. 
It  was  on  the  stroke  of  twelve,  and  the 
bay  was  full  of  the  tide,  and  the  tide 
was  swarming  with  fish, — and  my  son 
Billy^ — a  lad  tliat  would  not  tell  a  lie, 
were  he  bribed  with  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes, —  went  down  to  the 
water  to  look  to  the  nets.  And  home 
came  he  like  a  creature  mad  :  he  had 
seen  something — someining  not  of  this 
world  ; — nought  of  this  earth  will  make 
Billy  GafThook  leave  his  nets  ;  but 
what  he  saw  he  will  not  tell — and  wise 
is  my  son,  for  nobody  lives  long  who 
bears  tales  between  this  world  and  the 
next." 

"  That's  a  wise  word,"  said  her 
companion  ;  "  and  I  would  advise  no 
more  should  be  said  about  the  old  house 
of  Kinnersley  :— it's  more  than  sus- 
pected that  some  of  them  walk,  when 
they  should  be  enduring  wrath  in  ano- 
ther world.  Old  Adam  Hawthornden, 
the  northern  gardener,  always  averred 
that  something  evil  haunted  the  tower 
garden, — the  spirit,  it  might  be,  of  one 
of  the  old  proprietors,— an  honest  and 
a   tranquil  spirit    during    the    winter 
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months, — but  fierce  and  furious  during 
the  seasons  of  peaches  and  pUims. 
And  ril  warrant  ye  have  heard  of  the 
Kinnersley  angels, — but  for  God  sake 
lay  your  ear  near  me,  for  I'm  not  sure 
that  I  am  doing  wisely  in  speaking  of 
them.  Old  Sir  Worthiness  Kinners- 
ley— whom  men  knew  better  by  the 
name  of  Sir  Wickedness  Kinnersley — 
fell  sick,  and  having  much  to  repent  of, 
sent  for  a  priest.  And  the  priest  came 
— a  pious  man — whom  the  saints  blest 
so  much,  that  he  grew  fattest  when  he 
fasted.  '  And  what  hopes,'  said  he, 
'  have  you,  Sir  Worthiness,  of  sitting 
among  the  saints  r  '  Oh,  great  hopes,' 
said  the  dying  knight ;  '  for  Vm  a  fa- 
voured sinner,  and  see  sweet  visions.' 
'  Visions  ?  and  what  manner  of  visions 
may  they  be,  my  son  ?'  said  the  good 
man.  '  O  !  visions  of  angels,  ascend- 
ing and  descending,'  said  he,  with  a 
smile.  '  I  have  high  hopes  of  thy  spi- 
rit's welfare,  my  son,'  said  the  priest ; 
'for  surely  to  none,  save  the  just,  and 
those  whom  the  saints  design  to  ho- 
nour, are  revealed  the  visions  of  angels, 
the  bright  ones  of  heaven  appear  at  few 
death-beds.'  '  My  hopes  would  be 
higher,'  said  Sir  Worthiness,  '  if  the 
angels  which  appear  to  me  were  of  the 
radiant  kind  ;  they  are  all  of  the  wrong 
hue,  damn  them — black,  black  :'  and 
with  a  loud  laugh  he  turned  on  his  side 
and  died.  But  ye  see,  neighbour,  this 
last  Kinnersley  was  a  fish  of  the  same 
shoal, — a  bitter  bad  master,  and  bloo- 
dy-minded. I  would  tell  ye  a  tale  of 
him,  lass,  would  set  your  locks  an  end, 
though  ye  had  a  lead  drop  at  the  bot- 
tom of  every  hair." 

Ranulph  broke  in  upon  them  :  "  If 
ye  name  but  the  name  of  Kinnersley, 
ye  two  scales,  shed  from  the  fiend  with 
the  fish's  tail  that  swims  in  the  sea  of 
darkness,  I  will  make  ye  find  the  way 
to  a  hole  five  fathom  below  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  this  tower, — a  haunted 
hole  too,  ye  devil's  shell-fish,  where 
gnawing  Hunger  sits  with  skinny  Death 
at  his  elbow, — two  of  the  prime  minis- 
ters of  ray  master's  house."  "Come 
now,  Ranulph,"  said  Mrs.  Gaff'hook, 
'•  don't  be  such  a  hard-hearted  man  ; 
we  come  here  out  of  kindness,  and 
don't  send 
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us  away  m  scorn. 
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have  brought  a  brave  fish,   and   a  lap- 
full  of  dainties,  with,  may  be,  a  drop 
of  brandy  for  clearing  your  sight,  Ra- 
nulph " — "  Dainties,"  said  her  compan- 
ion, "  and  well  he  deserves  them  truly  .•* 
Talk  of  tenanting   his  dungeon  holes 
with  the  like  of  us — I'll  tell  ye  what, 
my  merry  man,  if  ye  lay   an   uncivil 
hand  on  me,  I  will  slip  three  inches  of 
this  steel  skewer  between  your  breast- 
bones ; — and  as  sure  as  fish  have  fins 
rU  do't — I  have  served  a   prettier  fel- 
low than  you   with  the  same   sauce." 
And,  withdrawing   a  long   sharp   fish 
skewer  from  the  gatlierings  of  her  man- 
tle, she  held  it  out  with  a  laugh,and  said, 
"  The  sharp  end  of  that  little  bodkin 
once  freed  me  from  the  grab  of  a  never- 
do-well  tinker,  long  Kob  Gordon.     I 
think  I  see   him  yet, — black   was   lie, 
and  unlovesome — hair  like  a  bush  of 
furze,  and  eyes  like  scolloped  oysters. 
I  met  him  three  miles  from  a  smoking 
house, — and  a  firm  hand  he  laid  on  me. 
He  looked  more  like   a  robber  than  a 
lover,  and  so  my  bit  of  steel  told  him  ; 
and  what  it  did  once  it  can  do  again." 
Wliat  answer  Ranulph  would  have 
returned  to  the  menace  of  this  maritime 
virago  is  unknown  ;  for  the  shrill  sound 
of  approaching  tongues — a  sound  re- 
sembling the  warning  hail  with  which 
people  direct  a  strange  vessel  on  a  dan- 
gerous coast — came    up  the   winding 
way  which  led  to  Kinnersley  tower. 
Ranulph  hurried  to  the  gate,  and  there 
he  saw  a  straggling  line  of  fishermen's 
torches,  such  as   are  used   at  spearing 
salmon,    coming    shining   among   the 
cliffs,    "  This  way,  Sir — this  way,  Sir," 
exclaimed  several  voices  at  once — "take 
care  of  the  left  hand ;  there's  a  steep 
rock,  o'er  which  drunken  Lord  Soaka- 
way  broke  his  neck."     "  More  need  to 
take  care  of  the  right  hand,"  said  a  plu- 
rality of  tongues,  "  where  if  ye    miss 
a  foot,  and  escape  being  dashed  to  pie- 
ces, ye're  sure  to  be   drowned  ;    only 
look  down,  Sir, — seventy  feet  and  odd, 
and    a  mist    at    the    bottom."      The 
tongues  ceased    for    a    moment — the 
torches  proceeded, — men's  faces  were 
seen  amid  the  advancing  light ;  and,  in 
the  middle,  came  a   face  for  the  safety 
of  which  all  the  others  seemed  so  solic- 
itous.    It  was  a  face,  indeed,  worthy 
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of  men's  care;  for  much  care  had  it 
cost  the  possessor, — round,  smooth, 
and  fitt, — radiant  uilh  the  moisture  of 
unusual  exertion,  and  shining  like  the 
full  moon  rcnolviijg  auiid  the  remnants 
of  the  old — for  so  it  seemed,  surround- 
ed with  the  thin  and  toil-worn  visages 
of  a  dozen  lishennen.  "  It  is  not  a 
soldier's  face,'*  said  Kanulph,  as  he  ga- 
zed from  the  porch :  ''such  a  face  as 
that  could  neverhave  escaped  from  long 
marches,  sore  fastings,  and  hard  hattles; 
— it  is  not  a  lord's  face,  with  the  worn- 
out  peerage  mark  upon  it, — the  stamp 
of  (Jod  half  effaced, — a  proud  lip,  and 
a  low  brow.  Cut  it  is  the  face  of  a  di- 
vine,— a  man  who  lies  soft  and  long, 
— sajs  a  short  grace  to  a  long  meal, 
and  ministers  to  the  repose  of  a  slum- 
bering congregation.  A  pleasant  land 
of  drowsyhead  must  his  benefice  be  ! 
It  would  insult  the  hierarchy  to  suppose 
so  radiant  a  face  pertained  to  one  be- 
low the  tlignity  of  Dean.  When  will 
such  a  sleek,  smooth,  way-of-the  world 
personage  as  this  smite  on  the  pulpit 
like  Zechariah  I'oj'd,  and  cry, '  Start  up 
ye  drowsy  sinners,  hell  was  not  made 
for  dogs  ?'  " 

The  person  who  occasioned  all  this 
care  and  conjecture  emerged  at  length 
from  the  half  hidden  road,  and,  stand- 
ing upon  a  rocky  platform  before  the 
gate  of  the  tower,  looked  up  with  a  sigh 
to  the  shattered  walls,  and  back,  with  a 
shudder,  to  the  difficult  and  perilous 
Avay  up  which  he  had  climbed,  with 
many  a  sigh  and  groan.  He  first  mut- 
tered a  kind  of  blessing  upon  his  own 
spirit,  that  had  achieved  this  treble  toil; 
then  pulled  out  a  handkerchief,  which 
nearly  stifled  the  fishermen  with  per- 
fume ;  and,  turning  his  broad  and 
glowing  face  to  the  night  wind,  he  cool- 
ed himself  by  fanning  his  bosom  and 
brow,  inhaling  the  fresh  air,  and  respir- 
ing it  again  in  smoke,  while  his  well- 
powdered  head  sent  up  a  steam  like  a 
seething  cauldron.  "  U  a  man  wishes 
for  saivi.tion,"  said  this  ambassador 
from  the  meek  son  of  Mary,  "let  him 
not  dwell  in  such  an  eyrie  as  this  ;  let 
him  live  with  men,  and  not  make  his 
bed  with  the  eagles.  'J\*n  long  miles 
have  1  ridden,  and  two  long  miles  have 
I  walked,  and  all  to  minister  consolation 
to  a  wounded  man;  little  did  I  think  I 


had  to  seek  for  the  stricken  deer  in  sucli 
a  desfrt  as  this."  "  Desert,"  said  one 
of  his  conductors,  extinguishing  his 
torch  as  he  spoke,  "  call  ye  this  a  des- 
ert, man  ?  The  j)aved  street  of  a  city, 
where  neither  corn  grows  nor  grass 
springs — a  canal,  that  long  line  of  bar- 
ren ditch,  without  a  living  fin  in  it  to 
feed  a  water-hawk  or  heron, — these 
are  deserts,  man : — but  to  call  the  land 
where  crows  can  live  riglit  royally,  and 
tlic  sea,  out  of  which  we  draw  food  fit 
for  princes,  a  desert,  seems  as  odd  to 
me  as  if  {  were  to  grip  plovers  in  my 
net  instead  of  plaice." 

Ranulph  now  interfered,   and  send- 
ing the  torch-bearers  into  the  hall,   he 
conducted  the   priest  into  the  chamber 
of  Sir  Simon  Kinnersley.     ''llf^verend 
father,*'  said  the  wounded  youth,  turn- 
ing his  eye  from  a  small    cross   to   the 
portly  person  bef  jre  him,  "  1  have  sent 
for  you.  for  I  am  sore  wou.ided  — woun- 
ded nigli  to  death, — and  1  have  that  to 
say,  which  weighs  on  my  mind.      Fath- 
er, tell  me,  have  I  sinned  in  doing  a  deed 
which   my   father  swore  me  to  do  with 
his  dying  breath  ?     He   rested    not   in 
his  grave  whilst  it  was  undone,  but  ap- 
peared to  me  once  by  night  and  once  in 
broad  day  ;  face  to  face  his  spirit  met 
me,  and  bade  me  remember  my  vows; 
— father,  have  I  sinned  ?'* — "  My  son," 
said  the  priest,  '■  evil  spirits  assume  the 
semblance  of  departed    saints,  and  de- 
ceive n)en's  souls."     The  youth  leaped 
half  up  from  his   seat,   and  exclaimed, 
"  Oh  !    then    I  shall  die  contented.     I 
might  well  have  supposed  that  the   no- 
ble spirit  of  my  noble  father  was  above 
such  abject  revenge  ;  but  come  nearer, 
and  listen  to  my  story;    I  have  much 
to  confess  and  to  repent."  '•'  Son,"'  saic' 
the  priest,  "  I  have  endured   much  /a- 
tigue.      When  your  messenger  came,  I 
had  concluded  a  forty-eight  hours'  fast, 
and  my  servants    had   prepared  some- 
thing savoury,  and  placed  it  before  me. 
The  smoke  climbed  up  to  my  nostrils, 
and  the  silver  knife  and  fork  trembled 
in  my  hand,  and  wine  of  vintage  forty 
and  nine  was  glowing  before  me.     But 
what  is  food,  however  savoury,   com- 
pared  to  the  eternal   soul   of  man  ?  I 
arose  and  hastened    on   my  way,  and 
though  1  hungered  sore  and  thirsted,  I 
tarried  not  but  came.     But,  alas  !  my 
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son,  confess  thee  I  may  not,  till  I  am 
strongtliencd  a  little.  I  found  the  smell 
of  broiling  fish  even  in  thy  porch  ;  and 
if  thy  servant  will  fill  me  a  cup  of  wine 
from  a  cohwehltcd  bottle,  I  shall  make 
shift  till  som'.'thing  more  meet  and  res- 
pectfiil  may  be  made  ready."  "Alas  ! 
my  fatiier,' said  the  youth,  "the  table 
of  the  Kiniiersleys  is  not  furnished  as 
it  was  wont  ; — my  lands  are  wasted, 
and  my  gold  is  spent ;  our  feasts  are 
turned  into  fastings,  and  our  wine  into 
water  from  the  spring."  "  My  son," 
said  the  priest,  "  you  speak  modestly  of 
your  cheer  : — the  rich  smell  of  that  de- 
licious fish  tells  me  to  expect  something 
good  in  its  company  ; — but  a  dry  crust 
and  a  cup  of  pure  water  are  welcome 
to  me.  I  leave  the  sauced  and  smok- 
ing haunches  of  venison,  and  the  brim- 
ming glasses  of  wine,  to  men  whose 
hearts  are  not  weaned  from  the  world  ; 
— I  shall  be  with  thee  anon."  And  so 
saying,  he  descended  the  stair  to  the 
kitchen,  followed  bj'the  half  muttered 
curses  of  honest  Ranulph,  who  assisted 
him  down  the  deep  descent. 

The  place  into  which  the  priest  des- 
cended was  the  old  hall  where  we  left 
the  two  maritime  crones  ;  but  a  huge 
fire  now  filled  the  chimney,  and  made 
the  mice  cheep  in  the  corners,  for  glad- 
ness of  the  unwonted  heat;  while  the 
company  was  increased  by  six  or  eight 
fishermen,  the  same  who  carried  the 
priest  to  the  tower.  Stories,  more  of 
a  pleasant  than  of  a  sorrowful  kind, 
abounded,  and  mirth  was  scarce  sup- 
pressed by  the  presence  of  their  devout 
visitor.  They  had  raked  out  some  of 
the  glowing  embers  upon  a  broad  flag- 
stone, and  over  these,  well  strewn  with 
salt  and  pepper,  lay  slices  of  salmon, 
which  made  a  singing  din,  while  a 
smoke,  thick  and  savoury,  eddied  round 
the  heads  of  the  two  old  women  who, 
squatted  on  the  floor,  preparing  this 
hasty  meal.  "  Bless  ye,  my  children," 
said  the  priest ;  "bless ye,  one  and  all; 
those  who  minister  to  the  wants  of  men 
in  commission  from  the  saints  deserve 
the  unreserved  benediction  of  the 
church."  And  seating  himself  by  a 
huge  sycamore  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall,  on  which  some  plates  were 
placed,  and  snatching  two  pieces  of 
broiled  fish  from  the  embers,  he  began. 


as  he  said,  to  succour  the  carnal  man. 
Man  and  woman  rose  and  stared  upon 
him  ;  ihey  had  prepared  this  morsel 
for  another  person,  and  were  not  wil- 
ling to  give  it  without  remonstrance  to 
this  church  cormorant.  "  Softly,  my 
daughter,  softly,"  said  the  priest  to  one 
of  the  old  crones  ;  "  let  me  despatch 
this,  I  pray  thee,  before  the  other  sli- 
ces— which  are  tenderer,  being  cut  from 
the  belly — are  withdrawn  from  the  em- 
bers. I  have  ever  said,  during  the 
fastings  of  our  order,  that  fish  cooked 
by  the  gentle  hands  that  caught  it  was 
the  most  savoury, — gently,  my  daugh- 
ter, gently." 

"  Gently,  my  daughter,  quoth  a," 
said  the  old  crone  ;  "  who  in  the  fiend's 
name,  and  that's  not  banning,  bade 
thee  snatch  up  and  eat  what  I  am 
preparing  for  more  modest  lips  than 
thine  ?"  "  I  am  a  servant  of  the  saints, 
my  daughter,"  said  the  priest,  snatch- 
ing another  smoking  slice,  which  went 
fizzing  to  his  lips,  "  and  commissioned 
to  taste,  wiierever  I  go,  the  fruits  of  sea 
and  shore.  Why,  this  is  a  most  deli- 
cate and  juicy  piece,  and  fit  for  presen- 
tation at  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter.  Pro- 
vidence sends  the  tide,  my  children, 
and  the  saints  send  the  fish  ;  but  it  is 
the  prayer  of  the  priest  which  fills  your 
nets,— so  give  me  another  slice,  my 
daughter, — these  be  sweet  viands  in 
such  a  desert."  One  of  the  fishermen 
interfered  :  "  May  the  devil  who  rules 
the  tide,  if  the  saints  send  the  fish,  fill 
my  nets  with  foam  instead  of  flounders, 
if  ye  touch  another  morsel  till  our  young 
lord  says  his  will  to  some  of  the  tender- 
er parts."  "  Speak  moderately,  neigh- 
bour," said  a  fellow  labourer  in  the  wa- 
tery domain  ;  "  if  the  saints  send  the 
fish,  and  the  priests  fill  our  nets,  we 
owe  much,  I  trow,  to  old  mother 
church.  And  I  doubt  not  the  truth 
on't.  There  was  the  priest  of  St. 
Jude's, — [  remember  it  well, — always 
came  and  prayed  with  my  mother  when 
my  father  went  to  the  fishing,  and  ma- 
ny a  silver  penny  he  gave  me — I  was  a 
boy  then—  to  go  down  to  the  tide  and 
see  if  his  intercessions  filled  our  nets  ; — 
we  owe  much  to  old  father  church,  say 
I." 

"  You  speak  like  a  dutiful  child,  my 
son,"    said    the  priest,  surveying  the 
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young  fisherman  from  head  to  foot ; 
*'  and  such  an  influence  the  presence  of 
niv  pious  brother,  now  numbered  with 
the  saints,  has  had  upon  thy  tender 
years,  that  thy  tongue  is  the  very  echo 
of  his.  Ah  !  he  was  a  faithful  shep- 
herd, and  well-beloved,  and  the  saints 
increased  iiis  flocks  : — there  was  the 
sweet  cry  of  numerous  babes  in  the 
land  in  those  days,  nor  has  our  own 
time  been  wholly  barren.''  "  Aye, 
aye,''  responded  one  of  the  old  crones, 
"those  were  the  times:  I  thank  ye. 
Sir,  lor  speaking  of  them, — they  put 
queer  things  into  my  head:  lord!  I 
mind  well  before  I  w  as  wed  to  Stephen 
Dinmon  ; — but  what's  the  matter  what 
I  mind  now  ? — I  am  old  and  stooping, 
and  no  more  like  the  lass  I  was  when  I 
went  twice  a  week  to  confession,  than 
a  salted  haddock  hanging  in  the  smoke 
is  like  a  salmon  fish  in  a  spring-tide, 
with  its  taper  green  back,  its  wanton 
tail,  and  all  its  silver  fins  in  motion.  It 
does  me  good  though  to  think  on't ; — 
and  here,  Sir,  snap  up  this  tender  slice, 
cut  near  the  raergh-lin  : — ye  shall  have 
shell-fish,  too,  before  supper-time, 
though  I  should  go  and  dive  for  them 
myself."  The  priest  now  rose,  lifted 
a  cup  of  wine  to  his  lips,  supplied  by 
the  reluctant  hand  of  Ranulph,  and, 
taking  it  oflf  at  a  draught,  said,  "  Ketter 
swim  in  wine  than  in  the  salt  brine, 
and  so  much  for  my  repast : — ye  see, 
my  ckildren,  I  know  your  ways  and 
understand  your  sayings, — and  I  leave 
you  my  blessing." 

A  low,  faint  cry,  from  the  chamber 
of  the  youiig  knight,  quickened  some- 
what the  slow  step  of  the  priest;  and 
when  he  entered,  he  found  Ranulph 
supporting  his  master  in  his  arms,  and 
kneeling  and  weeping  over  him.  The 
youth  seemed  struggling  with  some 
fearful  agony, — his  eyes  were  fixed 
and  wild, — his  hands  were  stretched 
out,  and  he  seemed  pushing  some  invi- 
sible shape  away,  which  he  imagined 
approached  him.  "  My  son,"  said  the 
priest,  "  the  cravings  of  the  flesh  are 
somewhat  appeased,  and  I  am  come  to 
hear  thee, — so  say  thy  say.  The  youth 
fixed  his  eyes  on  him,  their  wildness 
gradually  disappeared, — he  folded  bis 
hands  over  his  bosom  and  said,—"  It 
came  again ; — what  vow  have  1  left  un- 


performed now  ?  And  yet  it  came 
with  a  fiery  and  a  disdainful  look : — 
have  1  not  shed  his  blood  ? — 1  would 
sooner  have  shed  my  own : — and  is  a 
spirit  more  eager  for  revenge  than 
man  ?"  "  Son,"  said  the  priest, 
"compose  thyself: — it  was  an  evil 
dream,  sent  to  perturb  thee ; — I  have 
many  such  dreams  myself.  The  wick- 
ed spirit  comes  to  my  couch  sometimes 
with  a  consecrated  mitre  on,  and  a  pas- 
toral stafi"  in  his  hand:  nor  is  it  >unu- 
sual  for  it  to  appear  with  golden  ring- 
lets, and  with  glowing  eyes,  and  I  am 
awakened  by  the  rustling  of  its  satins, 
and  the  sweetness  of  its  tongue.  These 
are  the  visions  sent  by  the  evil  one  ;  so 
heed  ihem  not,  my  son,  but  tell  me  thy 
story." 

"  Father,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  need 
not  tell  thee  my  name,  nor  vfho  my 
father  was  ;  his  name  was  heard  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  the  enemies  of  En- 
gland will  often  grow  pale  at  the  name 
of  Kinnersley,  when  nothing  but  its 
dust  and  its  fame  is  left.  My  father 
and  Sir  Ralph  Lacey  loved  in  their 
youth  the  same  lady, — and  by  persua- 
sion less  than  by  force  my  father  carri- 
ed her  to  his  tower,  and  she  became 
his  wife,  End  the  mother  of  me.  She 
lived  till  I  was  fifteen,  and  died,  and 
was  buried  in  a  little  wild  nook  on  the 
sea-shore,  where,  when  she  lived,  she 
loved  to  sit,  and  look  at  the  swelling 
sea  and  the  gray  towers  of  her  father's 
house  over  the  bay.  I  often  went  to 
her  grave  myself : — in  summer  time  I 
ever  found  it  strewn  with  flftwers, — and 
in  winter  I  have  observed  footsteps 
printed  among  the  snow,  and  the  marks 
of  kneeling  knees.  They  were  no) 
those  of  my  father,  for  he  was  a  moody 
and  a  melancholy  man  ;  and  seldom 
visited  the  place  where  my  mother  lay. 
It  is  a  small  and  a  beautiful  little  spot  : 
— flowers,  which  pertain  not  to  this 
barren  land,  grow  there  ; — I  have  often 
imagined,  as  1  looked  from  this  tower, 
that  I  saw  a  strange  light  trembling 
about  the  place, — and  if  you  will  look 
from  that  window  at  midnight,  toward^ 
the  sea,  over  the  old  pine-tree  top,  yon 
will  see  what  I  have  seen." 

"  The  night  air  is  moist  and  cold,*' 
said  the  priest,  "  and  I  put  faith  enough 
in  thy  narrative  to  believe  that  an  un- 
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holy  light  is  seen  glimmering  there, — so 
go  on,  I  pray  thee."  "  It  happensd," 
said  the  youth,  "  that  1  sat  one  night 
on  the  top  of  this  tower,  and,  as  I  look- 
ed towards  the  sea,  I  saw  a  boat  com- 
ing shoreward  among  the  moonlight, 
and  a  figure  wrapped  in  a  cloak  leapt 
upon  the  beach,  and  went  and  knelt  at 
my  mother's  grave.  While  I  sat  won- 
dering who  this  might  be,  I  saw  ray 
father  glide  down  the  secret  way  from 
the  tower, — his  cloak  on,  and  a  sword 
beneath  it ; — he  hastened  over  stock 
and  stone  till  he  reached  the  grave.  I 
saw  the  stranger  rise  from  his  knees; — 
I  saw  them  gaze  upon  one  another, — 
and  in  a  moment  I  saw  their  cloaks 
cast  aside,  and  their  swords  bare  and 
flashing  in  the  moonlight.  I  took  a 
sword  from  the  hall,  and  flew  towards 
the  shore  : — my  mother's  grave  was  al- 
ready trodden  and  sprinkled  with  blood; 
—my  father  and  Sir  Ralph  Lacey  were 
fighting  with  the  most  rancorous  ani- 
mosity. The  death-stroke  was  struck, 
I  have  always  hoped^  before  I  appear- 
ed; my  father  was  staggering;  when  he 
heard  me  approach,  he  turned  half 
round  and  fell.  The  stranger  gazed 
for  a  moment  on  me,  then  on  the  grave, 
— threw  his  sword  down, — leaped  into 
his  boat,  and  vanished  along  the  water. 

•'  I  knelt  and  wept  over  my  father : — 
the  blood  was  gushing  from  his  bosom. 
'  Simon  de  Kinnersley,'  he  said,  '  my 
life  is  gone,  and  my  mortal  ioe  has  es- 
caped : — dipyour  finger  in  your  father's 
blood,  and  hold  up  your  right  hand  to 
heaven,  and  vow  a  vow  that  you  will 
pursue  mine  enemy  over  the  earth  and 
over  the  sea, — that  you  will  smite  him 
to  death,  though  you  find  him  at  the  al- 
tar,— that  you  will  strike  him  through 
and  through,  though  he  knelt  upon 
your  mother's  grave.'  I  held  up  my 
hand,  and  vowed  the  vow,  even  as  he 
desired.  My  father  half  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  said, '  There's  the  blood  of  the 
Kinnersleys  in  thee,  my  son  ;  and  God 
will  give  thee  might  to  slay  my  destroy- 
er : — were  a  priest  here,  he  would  say, 
'  Die  in  peace,' — so  in  peace  I  die,  and 
Ralph  Lacey  is  forgiven  ; — but  dam- 
ned be  Simon  de  Kinnersley  if  he  for- 
gives hint  :  '  and  he  fell  and  died." 

"  Thy  father  died  an  unholy  death, 
young  man,"  said  the  priest ;  "  his  no- 
tions of  vengeance  were  unjust  and  dan- 


gerous. Had  he  made  a  suitable  bene- 
faction to  the  church,  we  would  have 
soothed  his  spirit  by  cursing  his  enemy, 
and  the  food  and  the  wine  which  he 
tasted.  I  have  heard  of  this  Sir  Ralph 
Lacey, — he  is  a  stubborn  heretic' 
'  Yesterday  he  was,^  said  the  youth, 
"  and  a  brave  and  a  noble  man  : — alas  ! 
I  thought  of  his  worth  when  it  was  too 
late.  The  slayer  of  my  father  fled  to 
a  far  place, — I  followed  him  there ; — 
he  returned  to  his  native  land, — and  to 
my  native  land  I  likewise  came : — I 
thought  he  shunned  me  for  fear, — for  I 
had  grown  strong,  and  was  skilful  with 
the  sword,  and  all  the  land  spoke  of 
our  bitter  feud.  All  this  while  I  had 
never  met  him.  His  looks  were  engra- 
ven too  deeply  on  my  heart  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  1  sought  him  in  public  and 
private, — resolved  to  strike  hira  even 
in  the  sanctified  place. 

"  One  day  I  entered  a  church, — the 
people  had  assembled,  and  the  preach- 
er was  admonishing  men  of  their  sins, 
and  claiming  vengeance  for  the  Lord. 
When  he  mentioned  vengeance,  a  tall 
form,  with  a  mild  and  melancholy  look, 
rose  up  among  them,  and  looked  on 
me, — it  was  Ralph  Lacey.  I  waved 
him  out  of  the  church,  but  he  moved 
not.  I  laid  my  hand  on  my  sword 
hilt,  and  he  heeded  me  not,  and  at  last 
I  exclaimed,  "  Come  out,  if  you  are 
man ;  my  father's  blood  cries  from  the 
ground,  and  this  day  shalt  thou  atone 
for  it.'  He  moved  as  if  he  would  fol- 
low me,  and  the  people  fled;  for  my 
sword  was  bare,  and  my  cloak  was  on 
the  ground.  The  preacher  leaped 
down  from  the  pulpit,  and  held  up  his 
old  and  feeble  hands  between  us — be- 
fore me,  I  should  have  said,  for  Ralph 
Lacey  moved  not,  but  looked  on  me 
with  an  eye  of  the  deepest  sorrow. 
The  preacher  looked  me  in  the  face, 
and  spoke  not : — I  never  before  beheld 
such  an  aspect  of  awe ;  he  shook  his 
grey  hairs.  I  put  up  my  sword ; — he 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  he  preached 
of  mercy  and  of  meekness  of  spirit,  and 
my  resolution  forsook  me ;  I  hid  my 
face  in  my  cloak  and  wept,  and  then  f 
departed. 

''  It  was  midnight,  and  I  was  seated 
where  I  now  sit ; — the  moonlight  found 
its  way  through  that  small  wicket, — no 
other  light  was  in  the  room.     T  tried  te 
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sleep,  but  slpcp  flpd  from  rae ; — I  look- 
ed out  upon  the  sea  and  sky  for  awhijo, 
and  then,  strrtching  niy^plf  on  tliis 
couch,  I  thought  ngain  upon  the  deep 
vow  I  had  vowed,  and  the  hot  drops 
stood  on  my  brow.  As  1  lay  I  tlioujjht 
something  came  into  the  room  yet  tiie 
door  did  not  open.  I  saw  nothing, 
though  I  felt  conscious  of  another  pre- 
sence ;  and  I  gazed  till  I  s;nv  a  dark 
and  shadowy  garment  moving  before 
me.  Jt  became  more  distinct  ;  the 
outline  was  filled  up  with  a  human  fig- 
ure, and  my  father's  spirit, — certainly 
my  father's  form, — stood  before  me. 
Yet  I  beheld  not  his  face ;  whore  his 
face  should  have  been  there  was  utter 
darkness  ; — but  the  wave  of  the  hand, 
and  the  moving  of  the  head,  was  my 
father  wholly  ;  and  my  knees  shook, 
and  my  tongue  was  struck  with  dumb- 
ness. I  know  not  that  it  spoke, — I 
spoke  not  myself, — and  as  I  looked,  the 
form  gradually  melted  away,  and  de- 
parted even  as  a  shadow  dies  when  the 
sunshine  fades.  I  went  to  the  window, 
and  there  I  beheld,  as  plain  as  1  see 
Ranulph  now,  my  father's  form,  dilat- 
ed beyond  his  living  size,  moving  to- 
wards tiie  sea  shore: — it  approached 
my  mother's  grave, — seemed  to  fill  the 
space  between  the  earth  and  heaven, — 
and  then  1  beheld  it  no  more. 

"  Next  morning  I  took  my  sword, 
and,  seating  myself  en  a  stone  by  my 
mother's  grave,  I  ruminated  on  what  I 
had  seen,  and  thought  on  the  vow  I  had 
vowed,  and  how  I  had  left  it  unfulfilled. 
The  morning  was  balmy,  and  the  air 
moist  with  dew,  and  the  unrisen  sun 
began  to  brighten  the  eastern  waters.  I 
arose  and  walked  about  for  a  little 
space,  and,  leaning  over  a  small  enclo- 
sure of  turf,  which  hemmed  in  tliis  me- 
lancholy spot,  I  looked  again  u[)on  the 
grave.  My  hair  nearly  moved  my  hat 
on  my  brow,  when,  on  the  very  stone 
where  I  had  been  scated,there  sat  a  fig- 
gL're  wrapt  up  in  a  dark  mantle  ; — its 
face  and  hands  were  hid, — but  the  form 
of  my  lather  was  too  noble  not  to  be 
known  to  his  son.  I  gazed  upon  it  for 
a  moment,  and,  making  the  blessed 
sign  with  my  sword,  I  confronted  and 
questioned  it.  '  I  have  vowed  an  un- 
holy vow  to  my  dying  father, — docs  his 
spirit  come  to  desire  its  fulfil ment  ?  I 
have  prayed  to  (Jod  to  direct  me,  yet  I 


am  undirected, — and  the  spirits  from 
below  assume  the  form  of  the  s[)irlts 
above,  and  haunt  man  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  soul.'  I'he  spirit  replied 
not,  but  stretched  out  a  mantled  hand 
towards  the  bay,  and  remained  in  that 
position  for  a  little  space  : — 1  looked 
upon  the  water,  and  there  I  saw  a  small 
boat  coming  swiftly  towards  the  shore, 
— a  man  was  in  it ; — he  leaped  upon 
the  beach,  and  came  towards  m}'  moth- 
er's grave  : — it  was  Sir  Ralph  Lacey.  I 
imagine  he  saw  me  not,  for  he  walked 
with  a  slow  step  towards  the  grave, — 
he  knelt  beside  it,  and  his  forehead 
touched  the  grass  that  covered  it. 
There  needed  no  spirit  now  to  pluck 
the  sword  from  the  sheath.  I  thought 
on  the  death-looks  of  my  father,  and 
the  deep  vow  I  had  vowed  ;  and  draw- 
ing my  sword,  I  drew  near  and  stood 
beside  him.  He  looked  up  and  saw 
me,  yet  he  prayed  out  his  prayer,  and 
slowly  arising,  gazed  mournfully  in  my 
face,  and  w'as  going  away.  I  stept  in 
before  him  : — alas  ! — alas  !  a  sorrowful 
spirit  is  soon  chafed ; — yet  he  sought 
not  to  smite  me  : — n  hen  I  slew  him, 
and  saw  his  blood  streaming  on  my 
mother's  grave,  and  saw  his  hands 
clasping  the  sod  which  covered  her, 
and  heard  her  name  die  on  his  lips,  I 
sought  to  slay  myself, — but  alas !  my 
life  goes  slowly  away.  The  evil  spirit 
had  done  its  work,  and  I  saw  it  no 
Biore,-- for  there  is  a  spirit  of  evil  has 
haunted  my  name  for  seventeen  gene- 
rations, and  is  never  visible  save  when 
blood  is  to  be  shed,  and  it  deceived  me 
in  my  noble  father's  shape." 

"  Be  comforted,  my  son,"  said  the 
priest  ;  but  the  young  man  heeded  him 
not : — he  passed  his  hands  rapidly  over 
his  eyes. — gazed  as  if  he  beheld  some- 
thing fearful,  and  starting  up  exclaim- 
ed, "  IMore  blood  ? — have  I  vowed 
another  vow  ?  false  spirit,  are  ye  come 
to  me  again  ? — but  I  know  your  errand  : 
--Go  dig  the  grave,  Ranulph,  and  go 
toll  the  bell  ;  bid  the  torch-bearers  be 
ready  ;  and  let  those  who  chant  over 
the  dead  come,  for  the  last  of  the  Kin- 
nersleys  is  going  to  his  fathers,  and 
their  name  to  nii2;ht  will  pass  from  the 
land."  He  fetched  a  deep  s'gh,  and 
ceased  to  breathe.— Such  is  the  story 
which  the  Land's  End  fishermen  tell  of 
Simon  Kinnerslcy. 
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(Sel.  Mag.  June.) 
THE  ASPHALTIC  LAKE,  OR  DEAD  SEA. 

f^  ENESIS  xix.  24,  25.  "  The  Lord  see  the  remains  (if  there  were  any)  of 

^^  rained  If  pan  Sodom,  and  ujion  Go-  those  cities   anciently  situated    in   this 

morrnh  brimatone  and  fire  :  and  ore)'-  place,  and  made  so  dreadful  an    exam- 

t/ireiv  those  cities  and  all  the  plainP  pie  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  1  diligent- 

This  narrative  of  IMoses  is  equally  ly  surveyed   the    water  as  far   as  my 

confirmed  by  profane  historians  and  eye  could  reach:  but  neither  could  I 
by  modern  travellers.  Diodorus  Sic-  discern  any  heaps  of  ruins,  nor  any 
iilds  mentions  the  peculiar  nature  of  smoke  ascending  above  the  surface  of 
the  lake  which  covered  the  country  the  water,  as  is  usually  described  in  the 
where  these  towns  were  formerly  situa-  writings  and  maps  of  geographers.  But 
ted.  "  Its  water,"  he  says,  "  is  bitter  yet  I  must  not  omit  what  was  confident- 
and  fetid  to  the  last  degree,  insomuch,  ly  attested  to  me  by  the  father-guardian 
thut  neither  fish  nor  any  other  aquatic  and  procurator  of  Jerusalem,  both  men 
animals  are  able  to  live  in  it."  Tacitvs  in  years,  and  seemingly  not  desthute 
relates  that  a  tradition  still  prevailed  either  of  sense  or  probity  :  that  they 
in  his  days,  of  certain  powerful  cities  had  once  actually  seen  one  of  these  ru- 
having  been  destroyed  by  thunder  and  ins  ;  that  it  was  so  near  the  shore,  and 
lightning,  and  of  the  plain  in  which  the  waters  so  shallow  at  that  time,  that 
they  were  situated  havinsj  been  burned  they  went  to  it,  and  found  there  several 
up.  He  adds,  that  evident  traces  of  pillars  and  other  fragments  of  buildings, 
such  a  catastrofihe  remained — that  the  The  cause  of  our  being  deprived  of  this 
earth  was  parched,  and  had  lost  all  its  sight,  was,  I  suppo.se,  the  height  of  the 
natural  powers  of  vegetation :  and  water."  The  account  which  Thevenut 
whatever  sprung  up,  either  spontane-  gives  is  as  follows.  ''  There  is  no  sort 
ously  or  in  consequence  of  being  plan-  of  fish  in  this  sea  by  reason  of  its  extra- 
ted,  gradually  withered  away,  and  ordinary  saitness,  which  burns  like  fire 
crumbled  into  dust.  Strabo,  after  dcs-  when  one  tastes  of  it.  And  when  the 
cribine  the  nature  of  the  lake  Asphal-  fish  of  the  river  Jordan  came  down  so 
tis,  adds,  that  the  whole  of  its  appear-  low,  they  returned  back  again  against 
ance  gives  an  air  of  probability  to  the  the  stream  :  and  such  as  are  carried 
prevailing  tradition,  that  thirteen  cities,  into  it  by  the  current  of  the  water  im- 
the  chief  of  which  was  Sodom,  were  mediately  die.  The  land  within  three 
once  destroyed  and  swallowed  up  by  leagues  round  it  is  not  cultivated,  but  is 
earthquakes,  fire,  and  an  inundation  of  white,  and  mingled  with  salt  and  ash- 
boiling  sulphurous  water.  Maundrell  es.  In  short,  we  must  think  that  there 
visited  the  lake  Asphaltis  in  the  year  is  a  heavy  curse  of  God  upon  that 
1 697,  and  makes  the  following  obser-  place,  seeing  it  was  heretofore  so  plca.s- 
vations  upon  it.     ''  Being   desirous  to  ant  a  country." 


REASONS  FOR  CLOSING  THE  WELLS  IN  EASTERN  COUNTRIES. 


Genesis  xxix.  2.     "^  great  stone 

teas  upon  the  weWs  7nnuth.'' In 

Arabia  and  other  places  they  cover  up 
their  wells  of  water,  lest  the  sand 
which  is  put  in  motion  by  the  wind 
should  fill  and  quite  stop  them  up.  So 
great  is  the  care  which  they  take  not 
to  leave  the  well  open  for  any  length 
oftime,  that  they  wait  till  the  flocks 
are  all  gathered  together  before  they 
begin  to  draw  water,  and  when  they 
have  finished,  the  well  is  immediately 


closed  again. — In  travelling,  a  similar 
precaution  is  adopted.  "  It  is  a  gene- 
ral custom,"  says  Burckhardt,  "  in 
the  caravans  of  Nubia,  as  well  as  in 
the  Arabian  deserts,  never  to  drink  ex- 
cept when  the  whole  caravan  halts  for 
a  few  minutes  for  that  purpose  :  the 
time  of  doing  this  is  in  the  slave  cara- 
vans about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  twice  during  the  afternoon  marchj 
namely  about  four  and  six  o'clock." 
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THE  SUPERIOR  QUALITIES  OF  THE  WATERS  OF  THE  NILE. 


Exodus  vii.  1 8.  "  The  Egi/ptians 
shall  loathe  to  drink  of  the  icater  of 
the  river." This  was  a  severe  in- 
fliction, especially  when  we  consider 
the  great  »^5timatIon  in  which  the  water 
of  the  Nile  was  held,  and  the  peculiar 
delight  wliich  the  Egyptians  expressed 
in  partaking  ol"  it.  Of  this  circum- 
stance the  following  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance. 

"The  overflowing  stream  being  then 
at  its  height,  was  deeply  impregnated 
with  mud.  That,  however,  did  not  de- 
ter the  thirsty  mariners  from  drinking 
of  it  profusely.  If  1  were  to  live  five 
hundred  years,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  let  down 
and  pulled  up  the  pitcher  and  drank  of 
its  contents,  whistling  and  smacking 
their  Angel's,  and  calling  out  '  tayeep, 
tayeep,^  (good,  good,)  as  if  bidding  de- 
fiance to  the  whole  world  to  produce 
such  another  draught.      Most  of  the 


party,  induced  by  their  example,  tasted 
also  of  the  far  famed  waters,  and  hav- 
ing tasted,  pronounced  them  to  be  of 
the  finest  relish,  notwithstanding  the 
pollution  of  clay  and  mud  with  which 
they  were  contaminated ;  a  decision 
which  we  never  had  occasion  to  revoke 
during  the  whole  time  of  our  stay  in 
Egypt,  or  ever  since.  The  water  in 
Albania  is  good,  but  the  water  of  the 
Kile  is  the  finest  in  the  world."  Rich- 
ardson" s  Travels. 

Belzoni  also  asserts,  "There  are  few 
waters,  if  any,  in  Europe  that  can  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Nile.  It 
has  the  freshness  of  spring  and  the 
softness  of  river  water  :  it  is  excellent 
to  drink,  and  serves  all  other  purposes." 

The  Abbot  IMaserier  further  re- 
marks, that  the  Turks  find  it  so  exqui- 
sitely charming  that  they  frequently  ex- 
cite themselves  to  drink  it  by  eating  salt. 


THE  PUTTING  AWAY  OF  LEAVEN  FROM  THE    HOUSES    OF  THE  JEWS. 


Exodus  xii.  15.      "The  first   day 
ye  shall  put  away  leaven  out  of  your 

houses." Concerning  this    matter, 

the  modern  Jews  are  superstitiously  ex- 
act and  scrupulous.  The  master  of  the 
family  makes  a  diligent  search  into  ev- 
ery hole  and  crevice  throughout  the 
house,  lest  any  crumb  of  leavened 
bread  should  remain  in  it,  and  that  not 
by  the  light  of  the  sun  but  of  a  candle. 
And  in  order  that  this  exactness  may 
not  appear  altogether  superfluous  and 
ridiculous,  care  is  taken  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  to  conceal  a  few  scraps 
of  leavened  bread  in  some  corner  or 
other,  the  discovery  of  which  occasions 
no  small  joy.  This  search,  neverthe- 
less, strict  as  it  is,  does  not  give  him  en- 
tire satisfaction.    After  all,  he  beseech- 


es God  that  all  the  leavened  bread  that 
is  in  the  house,  as  well  as  what  he  has 
found,  may  become  like  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  and  be  reduced  to  nothing. 

The  same  smileable  scrupulosity  is 
observed  in  preparing  the  bread  to  be 
eaten  at  the  ensuing  feast,  lest  there 
should  be  any  thing  like  leaven  mixed 
with  it.  The  corn  of  which  it  is  to  be 
made  must  not  be  carried  to  the  mill 
on  the  horse's  bare  back,  lest  the  heat 
should  make  it  ferment.  The  sack  in 
which  it  is  put  must  be  carefully  exam- 
ined, lest  there  should  be  any  remain- 
der of  old  meal  in  it.  The  dough  must 
be  made  in  a  place  not  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  must  be  put  into  the  oven  im- 
mediately after  it  is  made,  lest  it  should 
ferment  of  itself. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  CAUSED  BY  GRASS  AND  OTHER  VEGETABLE 

FIRES. 
Exodus  xxii.  6 


"  V.fi^'^  6re«it  out, 
aud  catch  in  thorns,  so  that  the  stacks 
of  corn,  or  the  standing  corn,  or  the 
field,  he  consumed  thcrctcith  :  he  that 
hindleth  the  fire  shall  surety  make  res- 
titution."  The  ravages  which,  on 

such  occasions,   are  frequently  maek 


in  the  East,  would  hardly  be  imagined 
by  an  European.  Ch.\ndler  relates 
an  incident  of  t!)is  kind,  of  which  he 
was  an  eye-witness  while  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, taking  a  plan  of  Troas.  "  One 
day^,"  he  says,  "  after  dinner,  a  Turk 
coming  to  us  emptied  the  ashes  from 
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his  pipe,  and  a  spark  of  fire  fell  unob- 
served in  the  grass,  which  was  long, 
parclied  b}'  the  sun,  and  inflammable 
like  tinder.    A  brisiv  wind  soon  kindled 
a  blaze,  which   witiiered  in  an   instant 
the  leaves  of  the  biislies  and  trees  in  its 
way,  seized  the   branches  and  roots, 
and  devoured  all  before  it  with  prodig- 
ious crackling  and   noise.     We  were 
much  alarmed,  as  a  general  conflagra- 
tion of  the  country  seemed  likely  to  en- 
sue."— But  he   adds,  that  after  great 
exertion,  they  at  length  extinguished  it. 
Sir.  R.  K.  Porter,   describing  the 
same  ravages,  remarks, — "  During  my 
bhort  stay  at  Koblinka  1  witnessed   a 
grass  fire.     This  terrible  accident  gen- 
erally happens  by  the  carelessness  of 
bullock  drivers,  or  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  caravans  of   merchandize,   who 
halt  for  the  night  in   the   open    plain, 
and  on   departing  in  the  morning  neg- 
lect to  extinguish  their  fires.     Wind  or 
some  other  casualty  brings  the  hot  em- 
bers in  contact  with  the  high  and  dry 
grass;   it  bursts  into  flame  and  burns 
on,  devouring  it  as  it  goes  with   a  fury 
almost  unquenchable.      That  which  I 
now  beheld  arose   from  negligence  of 
this  kind,  and  soon  extended  itself  over 
a  space  of  forty  wersts,  continuing  its 
ravages  for  many  days,  consuming  all 
the  out-standing  corn,    ricks,   hovels, 


in  short  every  thing  in  its  devastating 
path :  the  track  it  left  was  dreadful.-' 
In  another  part  of  his  work  he  gives 
a  description  still  more  striking.  "  Near 
the  town  of  Youchokrak  we  got  into 
the  midst  of  another  of  those  giassfires 
I  before  mentioned.  This  spectacle 
vvas  even  more  awful  than  the  one  I 
had  formerly  witnessed.  There  we 
viewed  it  at  a  distance ;  here  we  were 
in  its  very  centre.  The  actual  road 
was  free  from  conflagration,  having 
nothing  for  the  burning  element  to  feed 
on  ;  but  all  around  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth  was  covered  with  a  moving 
mass  of  flame.  The  eflect  produced 
was  an  apparently  interminable  aven- 
ue, dividing  a  sea  of  fire.  The  height 
of  the  flame  could  not  be  more  than 
two  or  t[)ree  feet  from  the  ground ;  and 
on  either  side  of  our  path  the  smoke 
was  so  light  as  to  enable  us  to  discern 
this  awful  scene  stretching  to  a  tremen- 
dous distance.  Not  a  breath  of  wind 
disturbed  the  atmosphere;  hence  it  ate 
its  devouring  way  over  the  face  of  the 
country  with  the  steadiness  and  majes- 
ty of  an  advancing  ocean. 

"  During  the  course  of  my  journey 
afterwards  I  observed  many  blackened 
tracts,  from  fifty  to  sixty  wersts  in 
length,  which  had  been  so  marked  by 
some  of  these  calamitous  ignitions." 


THE  EGYPTIAN  CUSTOM  OF  EMBALIMING. 


Genesis.  1.  26.      "  5o  Joseph  died, 
and  they  embalmed  him,  and  he  ivas 

put  into  a  coffin.''^ When  Joseph 

died,  he  was  not  only  embalmed,  but 
put  into  a  coffin.  This  was  an  hon- 
our appropriated  to  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, coflins  not  being  universally  used 
in  Egypt.  Maillet,  speaking  of  the 
Egyptian  repositories  of  the  dead,  hav- 
ing given  an  account  of  several  niches 
found  there,  says  "  It  must  not  be  im- 
agined that  the  bodies  deposited  in 
these  gloomy  apartments  were  all  in- 
closed in  chests  and  placed  in  niches  ; 
the  greater  part  were  simply  embalmed 
and  swathed  after  that  manner  that 
every  one  hath  some  notion  of;  after 
which  they  laid  them  one  by  the  side  of 
another  without  any  ceremony  :  some 
were  even  put  into  these  tombs  with- 
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out  any  embalming  at  all,  or  such  a 
slight  one  that  there  remains  nothing  of 
them  in  the  linen  in  which  they  were 
wrapped  but  the  bones,  and  those  half- 
rotten." 

But  as  Belzoni  in  his  account  of 
Egypt  enters  more  fully  than  any  other 
author  into  the  subject  of  the  Egyptian 
mummies,  a  somewhat  lengthened  ex- 
tract may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers.  Not  content  with  a  superfi- 
cial and  hasty  survey  of  these  mansions 
of  the  dead,  he  penetrated  into  the  very 
inmost  recesses.  ''After  forcing  your 
way,"  he  observes,  "  through  these 
passages,  in  some  of  which  there  is  not 
more  than  the  vacancy  of  a  foot  left, 
and  through  which  you  pass  like  a 
snail,  in  a  creeping  posture,  and  that 
too  through  a  length  of  two  or  threa 
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hiinchecl  yards,  you  genrrally  find  a 
more  commodious  place,  perhaps  high 
ciioiii^h  to  sit.  !>iit  what  a  place  of 
rest  !  siirroimded  by  bodies,  by  heaps 
ofmimimies  in  all  directions,  which, 
provitiiis  to  my  being  accustomed  to 
the  siglit,  impresb^ed  me  with  horror. 
The  blackness  of  the  wall,  the  faint 
li^ht  <riven  l)y  the  candles  or  for  want 
of  air,  the  difi'erent  objects  which  sur- 
rounded mc,  seeming  to  converse 
with  each  other,  and  the  Arabs  with 
the  candles  or  torches  in  their  hands 
naked  and  covered  with  dust,  them- 
selves resembling  living  mummies,  for- 
med a  scene  that  cannot  be  described. 
In  such  a  situation  I  found  myself  seve- 
ral times,  and  often  returned  exhausted 
and  fainting ;  till  at  last  I  became  inured 
to  it,  and  indiflerent  to  what  I  suffered, 
except  from  the  dust,  which  never  fail- 
ed to  choke  my  throat  and  nose;  and 
though  fortunately  I  am  destitute  of 
the  sense  of  smelling,  I  could  taste 
that  the  mummies  were  rather  unpleas- 
ant to  swallow.  Frequently,  nearly 
overcome,  I    sought  a    resting-place, 


found  one,  and  contrived  to  sit ;  but 
when  my  weight  bore  on  the  body  of 
an  Kgyptian  it  crushed  like  a  band-box. 
I  naturally  had  recourse  to  my  hands 
to  sustain  my  weight,  but  they  found 
no  better  support ;  so  that  I  sunk  alto- 
gether among  the  broken  mummies, 
with  a  crash  of  bones,  rags,  and  wood- 
en cases,  which  raised  such  a  dust  as 
kept  me  motionless  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  waiting  till  it  subsided  again.  I 
could  not  remove  from  the  place,  how- 
ever, without  increasing  it,  and  every 
step  I  took  I  crushed  a  mummy  in  some 
part  or  other.  In  forcing  my  way 
through  the  passages  I  could  not  pro- 
ceed without  putting  my  face  in  contact 
with  that  of  some  decayed  Egyptian  ; 
but  as  the  passage  inclined  downwards 
my  own  weight  helped  me  on  :  how- 
ever, I  could  not  avoid  being  covered 
with  bones,  legs,  arms,  and  heads,  roll- 
ing from  above.  Thus  I  proceeded 
from  one  cave  to  another,  all  full  of 
mummies  piled  up  in  various  ways, 
some  standing,  some  lying,  and  some 
on  their  heads." 


(Literary  Gazette.) 
FACETIiE. 


''^^OUR  correspondent  H.  who  has 
•*-  so  obligingly  revived  the  Facetiae 
of  Hierocles,  having  mentioned  Cogges- 
hall  in  Essex,  has  recalled  to  my 
mind  a  variety  of  such  pleasantries. 
His  expression,  that  Coggeshall  is  fa- 
mous for  this  species  of  wit,  is  rather 
loose ;  its  inhabitants  are  famous  as 
being  the  butt  of  such  stories,  which 
their  neighbours  take  a  malicious  plea- 
sure in  relating  of  them.  Having  re- 
sided for  ten  years  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  of  course  heard  numbers  of 
those  '  authentic  anecdotes'  related  for 
the  amusement  of  the  young  folks  on 
winter  evenings.  I  select  the  following 
specimens  of  those  which  the  lapse  of 
five  and  twenty  years  has  not  yet  effac- 
ed from  my  recollection.     W.  E.  L. 

1.  The  inhabitants  not  liking  the  si- 
tuation of  their  church,  and  being  una- 
ble to  afford  the  expense  of  pulling  of  it 
»lown  and  building  another,  resolved  to 
attempt  to  remove  it  entire.     Some  do- 


zen stout  labourers  were  hired  to  shove 
it  to  the  desired  site.  Before  they  com- 
menced their  operations, they  pulled  ofl^ 
their  jackets  and  laid  them  down,  to 
mark  how  far  they  were  to  move  the 
church;  they  then  went  to  the  other 
side  and  set  to  work.  Meanwhile  their 
clothes  were  stolen.  After  shoving  for 
some  time,  they  went  to  the  other  side 
to  see  what  progress  they  had  made, 
and  finding  their  clothes  gone,  they 
said  it  was  a  pity  they  had  not  left  off 
sooner,  as  they  had  shoved  the  church 
too  far,  and  covered  their  clothes. 

2.  A  man  having  received  from 
Colchester  some  red  herrings  as  a  pre- 
sent, was  so  pleased  with  them,  that  he 
sent  for  a  bushel  to  stock  his  pond. 

3.  A  gentleman  having  received 
some  oysters,  ordered  his  cook  to  send 
them  up  for  supper.  She  served  up  the 
shells  nicely  washed.  Being  asked 
what  she  had  done  with  the  oysters, 
she  replied  that  she  had  onh/  giit/cd 
them. 
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4.  One  who  had  planted  French 
beans,  watched  anxiously  to  see  thera 
shoot ;  but  perceiving  the  beans  ap- 
pear above  the  ground,  he  conceived  he 
had  planted  them  the  wrong  end  down- 
wards, and  accordingly  took  them  up 
and  reversed  them. 

6.  A  countryman  returning  home 
one  evening,  saw  the  reflection  of  the 
moon  in  a  pond  ;  he  immediately  gave 
the  alarm  that  the  moon  had  fallen  into 
the  water.  The  peasants,  with  their 
long  rakes,  proceeded  to  get  it  out ;  but 
when  they  had  disturbed  the  water, 
they  said  they  had  unfortunately  brok- 
en the  moon  to  pieces,  and  it  would  be 
useless  to  proceed  in  their  operations,  as 
they  never  should  be  able  to  put  all 
those  fragments  togctiier, — [In  how  ma- 
ny forms  and  languages  has  this  jest 
been  repeated  ? — Ed.] 

6.  One  sent  his  servant  to  buy 
cherries,  charging  him  to  bring  very 
large  ones ;  the  man  bringing  them 
much  smaller  than  he  expected,  he 
eat  them  with  spectacles  on,  that  he 
might  fancy  thej'  were  large. 

f.  A  good  housewife  having  receiv- 
ed a  pound  of  coffee,  boiled  it,  and 
served  it  up  with  parsley  and  butter. 
She  declared  they  were  the  very  worst 
split  peas  she  had  ever  seen,  as  she  had 


boiled  them  for  hours,  and  yet  they  re- 
mained quite  hard. 

8.  Another  boiled  a  pound  of  tea, 
and  served  up  the  tea  like  spinach, 
throwing  the  water  away. — [I  am  not 
sure  whether  G  is  really  a  Coggeshall 
story ;  7  i^nd  8  I  have  hoard  also  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  even  in  Germa- 
ny-] 

9.  The  moat  of  a     neighbouring 

manor-house  being  to  be  drained,  the 
fish  were  advertised  for  sale.  Some  in- 
habitants of  Coggeshall,  who  attended 
the  sale,  were  met  on  their  return,  with 
their  carts  heavily  laden,  fagging  up  a 
steep  hill.  From  the  inquiries  made  of 
them  by  a  citizen  of  Colchester  who 
met  them,  it  appeared,  that  intending 
to  buy  some  of  the  fish,  they  iiad  provi- 
dently taken  large  tubs  full  of  water  to 
put  them  in  ;  and  that,tho'  they  did  not 
buy  any,  they  were  returning  with 
their  tubs  still  full,  without  thinking  to 
relieve  their  horses,  which  were  sink- 
ing with  fatigue. 

10.  Their  crops  having  failed  one 
3'ear,  for  want  of  warn)th,  they  select- 
ed certain  barns,  which  they  set  wide 
open  on  a  very  hot  day,  when  the  sun 
was  in  full  lustre,  and  then  very  care- 
fully closed  them,  to  preserve  a  stock  of 
sunshine  against  a  time  of  need. 


A  Correspondent  at  Harwich,  allu- 
ding to  the  account  which  we  inserted 
of  the  piece  of  money  found  in  an  egg, 
states  the  following  as  fact  :  — 

"  In  July  1822,  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  superintends  the  decoy  ponds  in 
the  parish  of  Great  Oakley,  near  this 
town,  took  an  Egg  from  a  lien's  nest, 
in  which  was  a  remarkable  discoloura- 
tion :  she  kept  it  about  a  week,  and, 
upon  breaking  it,  observed  something 
within  alive,  which  so  alarmed  her  that 
she  let  it  fall,  and  ran  for  her  husband, 
who  was  close  by,  and  immediately 
came  and  found  lying  on  the  ground, 
surrounded  with  the  contents  of  the 
Egg,  an  animal  of  the  Lizard  species 
alive,  but  incapable,  from  weakness,  of 
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getting  away.  The  contents  of  the 
egg  were  foetid,  contained  a  very  small 
portion  of  yolk,  and,  with  the  albumen, 
not  more  than  suflicient  to  half  fill  the 
shell.  Hearing  of  this  strange  incident, 
I  sent  for  the  man,  who  fully  corrobo- 
rated the  above,  and  produced  the  ani- 
mal, which  proved  to  be  a  common 
Land  Swift,  speckled  belly,  about  four 
inches  in  length,  nothing  remarkable  in 
its  form,  except  its  hind  legs  being  lon- 
ger than  usual  :  it  died  shortly  after 
being  out  of  the  egg,  The  man  has  it 
dried,  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious, 
and  will  with  his  wife,  who  are  honest 
credhable  people,  make  oath  of  the 
above."— L/L  Gaz.  May  1823. 


GARRICK    AND    HOGARTH. 

Garrick  and  Hogarth  sitting  together  (said  Garrick)  I  could  make  his  face  ;" 
at  a  tavern,  mutually  lamenting  the  which  he  did  accordingly.  "  For 
want  of  a  picture  of  Fielding.   "I  think    Heaven's  sake  hold,  David,"  said  Ho- 
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garth  ;  ''  remain  as  you  are  for  a   few 
minutes."' — Garrick  did  so   while  Ho- 
garth   skrtchod    the    outline-,    which 
were  afterwards  finished  from  their  mu- 
tnal  recollection:  and  this  drawing  was 
the  original  of  all  the  portraits  we  have 
at  present   of  the    admired  author  of 
Tom  Jones  :  but  Garrick  and  Hogarth 
did    not  always  agree  so   well. — 'I'he 
latter  intreated  his  friend  David  at  one 
time  to  sit   for  his   own  picture,    with 
which  Garrick  complied ;    but,  while 
the  painter    was    proceeding  with  his 
task,  he  mischievously  altered  his  face 


with  gradual  change,  so  as  to  render  the 
portrait   perfectly     unlike.        Hogarth 
blamed  the  unlucky    effort   of  his   art, 
and  began  a  second  time,  but  with  the 
same  success.      vXfter  swearing  a  little, 
he  began  a  third  time,  and  did  not  dis- 
cover the  trick  until  after  three  or  four 
repetitions.     He  then  got  into  a  violent 
passion,  and   would   have  thrown   his 
palette,  pencils,  and  pound  brushes,  at 
CJarrick's   head,    if  the    wag  had  not 
made  his  escape  from   the  variegated 
storm  of  colours  that  pursued  him. 


LOUIS  THE  EIGHTEENTH'S  ACCOUNT  OF  III3  ESCAPE.* 

(Blnekwood's  TMag'.  May.) 

'^I^HIS  work,  it  seems,  has  been  for  a    bi,  his  former  mistress,  and  the  unblush- 
long  time  in  many  hands,  but  all    ingness  with  which  the  adulterous  con- 
WPA-e  afraid  to  publish  it.     Once  print-    nexion  is    mentioned   by   the   side  of 
ed,  however,  edition  has  followed  upon     prayers  and  extreme  devotion.     If  the 
edition,  and  the  Royal  Author  has  tak-    liomeliness  of  a  wife  could  bean  ex- 
en  no  steps  to  claim  or  to  disown  it.     cuse  for  such  doings,  the  present  King 
That  it  is  from  the  King's  pen,  there  ,  certainly   had  such,   Madame's   being 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  as  there  are  some    about  the  ugliest  Gorgon  visage  we  ev- 
passagcs  calculated  to  exche  a  degree    or  saw  on  canvass.     While  on  this  sub- 
o(  ridicule,  the  Ultras  say  that  these    jcctj  we  may  mention  an  objection  of 
liave  been   foisted  in   by  some  person    our   own,  which,  however,  would  ne- 
envious  of   royal  taste    and    gravity,    ver  occur  to  a  Frenchman,  against  the 
However,  editions,  corrected  and  more    disgusting  terms  of  endearment  which 
corrected,  succeed    one  another  with    the  author  continually  addresses  to  his 
these  passages  unaltered.     One  of  them    dearD'Avaray — if  such  be  the  language 
is,  where  the  Royal  refugee  confesses,    of  friendship,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
in  the  midst  of  the  peril  of  his  own  and    ceive  what  can  be  the  language  of  love, 
the  King's  escape,  that  the  thing   he    It  was  very  amusing  to  observe  the  dif- 
dreaded  most  in  the  world,  was  a  diner    ferent  ways  in  which  French  critics  ap- 
(rami,a.  family  dinner,  and  where  he    proached  this  work.     The  Uhras  came 
turns  up  his  nose  most  aristocratically    near  on  bended  knees,  and  in  a  whin- 
at  a  leg  of  mutton,  sallad,  and  fresh    jng  and  prostrate  tone  of  most  devout 
eggs.     At  this  news,  relates  the  author,    and  over-ridiculous  loyalty.     The  Li- 
"  I  cast  a  dolorous  look  at  D'Avaray,    beruh  approached  the  volume  warily, 
whose  visage  I  found   quite  as  long  as    and   with  a  side  look  towards  the  Pa- 
my  own."     This  melancholy,  and   its    Jais  de  Justice  and  St.  Pelaige,  ven- 
trivial  cause,  must  appear  to  the  reader    turcd  an  attack.     '•  If  this  work, '  bc- 
doubly  misplaced,  when  he  learns,  that    jrins  one  of  them,  ''  be   really   irom  a 
at  this  very  same  hour  Louis  the  Six-    royal   pen,   it  is  above  all  criticism." 
teenth  was  on  his  return  from  ^  aren-    The  witty  ]\Iiroir  attacks  its   faults  of 
nes,  picking  chicken  bones  in  liis  car-    style  and  its  vulgarity — a  curious  re- 
riage,  crowded  not  only  with  his  fami-    proach  from  M.  Jouy  to  Louis  the  1  8th 
]y,  but  with  Potion  and  Barnave,  who    — and  accuses  the  narrator  of  breaking 
caine  as  Commissioners  front  the  ?sa-    IViscian's  head,  and  of  neglecting 
tional  Assembly  to  bring  back  as  pri- 
soners the  royal  fugitives.     The  devo- 
tees of  the  day  are  also  shocked   with 
the  frank  manner  in  which  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  mentions  Mademoiselle  Ba). 


"La  Rrnmniaiie  <iui  sait  regciiter  jusqu'aux  rois." 

In  spite,  kowcvcr.of  all  these  malev- 
olent criticisms,  the    little    narrative, 

•  CoDcIiiilfd   friSm   p.  "25. 
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upon  the  whole,  argues  the  taste  and 
feeling  of  its  royal  author;  and  hastily 
sketched  in  raisfortunc  and  exile,  faults 
of  style  might  well  have  been  overlook- 
ed. There  is  one  passage  that  excites 
much  odium.  lie  is  speaking  of  the 
declaration  which  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
had  prepared  to  leave  for  the  Assem- 
bly, on  his  departure  for  Varennes,  and 
says,  ''  But,  besides  that  we  found  the 
piece  a  little  too  long,  there  was  one  es- 
sential point  wanting,  and  that  was  a 
protestation  against  all  the  acts  which 
had  emanated  from  the  King  during 
his  captivity." 

This  proves  that  the  present  King, 
then  Monsieur,  had  in  ninety-one  so 
far  changed  from  the  liberal  opinions 
he  professed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution,  that  he  had  become 
more  monarchic  than  even  his  unfortu- 
nate brother.  But,  as  far  as  concerns 
literary  criticism,  he  may  very  well 
plead  the  excuse  of  another  liberal  mon- 
arch, Joseph  the  Second,  "77  m''cst 
permis  d^etre  royaliste,  c'cst  man  mi- 
licrP 

We  left  the  fugitives  at  Avesnes,  w^e 
believe,  where,  through  the  laziness  of 
Sayer,  the  English  domestic,  they  were 
detained  a  long  time.  The  difficulty 
was  to  pass  Maubeuge,  the  next  town. 
The  postillion  turns  round  to  ask  them, 
'•  What  inn  at  Maubeuge  they  would 
wish  to  put  up  at?"  They  answer, 
"  It  is  of  no  consequence  ;  for  we  must 
go  on  on  to  Mons." — <' To  Mons!" 
said  the  postillion  ;  "  you  won't  arrive 
there  to-day." — "  Why,  my  good  fel- 
low r" — "  At  least,  if  they  do  open  the 
gates  for  you  to  enter,  they'll  certainly 
not  open  them  to  let  you  out." — "  But 
what's  all  that  to  us,  since  the  post  is 
not  in  Maubeuge  ?" — ''  It  has  been," 
said  the  postillion,  "  for  these  six 
months." — "  And  is  there  no  road  by 
which  we  may  turn  the  town  ?" — "  Ay, 
is  there,"  said  he.  "  Very  well,  m'y 
good  fellow,  as  we  are  hurried,  and  as 
your  horses  are  good,  can  you  not 
bring  us  this  road  ?  We'll  pay  you 
well."—"  Me,"  cried  he ;  '•  I  wouldn't 
do  it  for  any  consideration." 

"  These  i&w^  words  shewed  me  all 
the  horror  of  our  situation;  seeing  no 
liope,  I  thought  but  of  resigning  myself 
to  the  fate  I  foresaw." 


D'Avaray,  however,attacks  the  pos- 
tillion in  his  bad  French  ;  and  at  last, 
by  telling  a  long  and  ])iteous  tale  about 
a  sick  sister  he  had  at  Mons,  and  with 
the  promise  of  three  guineas,  engages 
him  to  attempt  the  road  outside  the 
town.     The  narrator  continues  : — 

"  As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  suburbs, 
tlv  postillion  stopped,  and  entering  a 
little  wine-shop  to  drink,  demanded  a 
guide.  The  women  who  were  col- 
lected there,  told  him  he  could  not  pass. 
'  Why,'  said  he, '  is  not  the  Pontllouge 
standing  ?' — '  Yes,'  said  one  of  the  wo- 
men, '  but  they  are  working  at  the  new 
Sambre.  There  have  been  300  work- 
men at  it,  and  they  have  made  fosses 
out  of  which  you  would  never  get.' — 
'  Get  me  a  guide,  however,  that's  all  I 
want,'  said  the  postillion.  The  woman 
went  to  seek  her  brother,  who  happen- 
ed to  be  one  of  tiie  workmen  employ- 
ed. He  offered  to  conduct  us  to  the 
fosse,  but  confirmed  what  his  sister  had 
told  us.  '  If  it  was  to  the  very  devil, 
I'd  pass  it,'  cried  the  postillion  ;  '  take 
a  lantern  and  conduct  me.'  This  col- 
loquy, as  you  may  believe,  afforded  us 
no  pleasure  ;  but  we  were  somewhat  as- 
sured by  the  resolution  of  tlie  postillion. 

"  Behold  us,  then,  crossing  tiie  fields, 
not  an  hundred  paces  from  tlie  ram 
parts  of  a  fortified  town,  and  almost 
certain  of  being  stopped,  if  there  hap- 
pened a  sentinel  to  see  our  lantern,  and 
be  acquainted  with  his  duty.  We 
would  have  willingly  agreed  that  they 
might  fire  a  shower  of  grape  shot  upon 
us,  provided  they  did  not  come  out  af- 
ter us.  Arrived  at  ihe  fosse,  I  wished 
to  pass  it  on  foot;  the  postillion  would 
not  permit  us.  He  got  down,  recon- 
noitered  theybsse,  founda  place  where, 
though  deep,  it  was  not  very  wide,  re- 
mounted his  horse,  and  we  passed  it 
with  all  the  address  imaginable.  The 
guide  still  conducted  us  as  long  as  we 
were  in  the  fields,  and  quitted  us  as 
soon  as  we  regained  the  great  road  ; 
which  we  at  last  took,  with  the  certain- 
ty of  arriving  at  Mons  without  impedi- 
ment. 

"  Before  delivering  myself  up  com- 
pletely to  joy,  I  thanked  God  for  the, 
recovery  of  my  liberty,  and  then  wish- 
ed to  rejoice  with  D'Avaray  on  the  ac- 
complishment ;  but  as  we  were  not  yet 
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quite  out  of  France,  lie  sought  to  check 
my  transports,  on  account  of  Sayer, 
who  as  yet  knew  not  who  I  was  ;  hut 
Sayer  was  fast  asleep  on  my  shoulder, 
and  D'Avara}'  himself  was  too  much 
dclijrhted  not  to  join  in  my  joy.  1  be- 
gan by  seizing  the  cursed  tri  color  cock- 
ade; and  addressing  it  in  these  verses 
of  Arniide, 

'  Vaiiu  oi'Qcmens  d'une  indignc  mola6Se,ty;c.' 

I  tore  it  from  my  hat,  begging,  at  the 
same  time,  D'Avaray  to  preserve  it 
carefully,  as  Christopher  Columbus 
preserved  his  chains.  We  then  began 
to  think  what  we  should  do  upon  arriv- 
ing at  Mons,  which  we  thought  fortifi- 
ed, and  of  course  the  gates  shut.  We 
agreed  to  seek  an  inn  in  the  suburbs, 
and,  if  we  could  not  find  a  place,  to 
write  to  the  commandant,  begging  him 
to  open  to  me  the  gates.  We  also  an- 
ticipated the  case  of  our  finding  but  one 
bed.  I  told  D'Avaray,  in  that  case  1 
should  yield  it  to  him,  and,  as  being  the 
strongest,  would  pass  the  night  in  my 
chair.  lie  declared  he  would  not  suf- 
fer this,  and  that  he  would  rather  take 


a  mattrass  by  the  side  of  my  bed.  i 
insisted  that  he  would  at  least  partake 
the  bed  we  were  not  sure  to  find  ;  and 
as  every  object  then  looked  gay  in  my 
imagination,  I  parodied  the  verses  of 
lli/ppolite  and  Arcite,  which  begins 
with  ''  Sons  les  drnpeaux  de  I\lars," 
putting  inafrJas  instead  of  malhcur, 
which  caused  us  niucli  fun,"  &c. 

The  fugitives  arrive  safe  at  Mons, 
and  the  rest  of  the  pamphlet  contains 
little  interesting  matter.  Its  publica- 
tion, we  see,  has  elicited  another  work 
of  Royal  penniansiiip  from  the  press — 
the  escape  of  King  Stanislaus  to  Mari- 
enwerden,  written  by  himself, in  which, 
if  there  be  any  tiling  interesting,  more 
than  is  to  be  found  in  Rulhiercs  and 
Wraxall,our  readers  must  have  it.  We 
wish  this  fashion  of  bringing  out  Roy- 
al Memoirs  would  travel  North,  and 
procure  us  the  publication  of  the  Queen 
of  Prussia's  Memoirs,  which  of  all  au- 
to-narrations must  be  the  most  interest- 
ing, and  would  be  useful  as  a  counter- 
poise, to  the  Las  Cases  and  O'Mearas. 
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"L'enviede  placer  la  morale  partoiu  nuit  a  nos  of  the  parent,  and  his  Solicitude  for  the 

recheicl.es.  On  veut  precher,  endoctiiner,  com-  „.elfare  of  his  offspring,  but  from  his 
mander,  sans  connoitre  les  pi-incipes  de  sa  doctrine."  ■,,-  i  i-  •         i-    i       „      r  J«.,, 

„     ...     _  ',    ,  ,,„  ^      ,  wituness,  his  caprice,  his  ove  ot  dom- 

Bonstetten,  Etudes  de  rilomme,  Tom.  1.  .        .         ,  ?      ,      .'  '        ...         .       , 

ination,  his  obstinacy,  and  his  mistakes 

MOXG  the  many  unintelligible  cants  concerning  human  nature.    According- 

\-  of  this  hypocritical  age  (for  hypo-  ly^  if  there  be  an   uncle,   an  aunt,  or  a 

critical  itis/;o»-  excellence)  there  is  none  grandmother  in  the  family,  he,  she,  or 

to  me  more  incomprehensible  than  that,  they  almost  always  run   away  with  the 

which  is  in    every    mouth,   concerning  affections  of  the  children,  from  the  par- 

the  happiness  of  childhood.     Without  ents,  who  are  compelled   to   exert  an 

dwelling  upon  the  peculiar  liability   to  habitual  superintendance  and   control 

disease  of  this  period  of  our  existence,  over  the  actions  of  the  rising  genera- 

and  insisting  on  the   long  gauntlet  of  tion. 

maladies,  measles,  hooping-cough.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  safely  say, 
small-pox,  ct  id  genus  omne,  through  that  the  bitter  sense  of  indignation 
which  the  youthful  sutVerer  has  to  pass,  which  in  my  earliest  childhood  I  con- 
it  is  sullicient  to  notice  the  perpetual  ceived  at  certain  overt  acts  of  real  or  of 
restraint  to  which  children  are  subject-  fancied  injustice  in  my  elders,  was 
ed,  the  hourly  contradictions  tiiey  en-  among  the  most  painful  feelings  of  my 
counter,  and  their  total  incapacity  for  existence  ;  and  1  have,  consetjuently, 
comprehending  the  reason  and  the  ne-  never  been  hasty  and  unreasonable  in 
cessity  of  submission.  The  clumsiest  my  conduct  towards  children,  without 
and  the  coarsest  tyranny  in  social  life  the  severest  self-reproach.  It  is  on 
is  that  wiiich  is  imposed  on  the  infant,  this  account,  perhaps,  that  my  attention 
not  only  through  the  superior  intellect  has  been  so  much  turned  to  the   mode 
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in  which  a  brother  I  have,  and  his  wife, 
manage,  or  rather  mismanage,  a  some- 
what numerous  family ;  and  that  my 
cynicism  has  been  roused  at  tlie  muUi- 
farious  whimsies  with  which,  onder  the 
notion  of  education,  they  torture  their 
unfortunate  offspring. 

Bred  to  a  trade,  my  brother  received 
himself  an  education  neither  extensive 
nor  well-grounded,  and  the  lady  he  mar- 
ried had,  unfortunately,  just  enough  of 
boarding-school  "  accomplishments  " 
to  call  forth  a  great  deal  of  vanity, 
without  rendering  her  accnmpUshed  in 
any  particular.  Although  she  is  sensi- 
ble that  her  own  stock  of  French  is 
insufficient  for  even  a  short  conversa- 
tion, and  that  she  can  neither  sing  nor 
play  so  as  to  be  tolerated  in  society, — 
although  she  is  absolutely  without  infor- 
mation on  every  point  of  literature  and 
science,  and  never  read  three  books 
through  in  her  life,  yet  she  conceives 
herself  to  possess  a  great  natural  turn 
for  educating  others,  and  believes  her- 
self a  competent  judge  on  every  dis- 
puted point  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  communicating  instruction. 

It  was  a  wise  precaution  in  Doctor 
Cornelius,  the  worthy  and  learned  par- 
ent of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  to  prepare 
beforehand  his  "  daughter's  mirror  " 
and  his  '^  son's  monitor  ;"  and  so  "  in 
utrumque  paratus,'^  to  be  ready  for 
whatever  might  happen.  But  my 
brother's  wife,  more  fortunate  than  her 
great  predecessor,  like  Minerva,  came 
into  the  world  ready  armed,  and  was, 
or  thought  herself,  innately  fitted  for 
the  parental  office,  and  capable,  by  her 
spontaneous  and  self-directed  energies, 
of  superintending,  no  less  her  son's  ed- 
ucation, than  her  daughter's.  Her 
husband,  who  is  a  "  thriving  man,"  and 
still  remembers  that 

When  house  and  goods  and  land  are  spent, 
Then  laming  ij  most  excellent, 

spares  no  expense  in  carrying  into  exe- 
cution any  and  all  the  plans  which  the 
fertile  imitativeness  of  his  good  lady 
suggests,  (expense  indeed  seeming  to  be 
one  of  the  chiefest  ingredients  in  the 
forming  and  storing  the  infant  mind)  ; 
and  as  he  has  himself  no  time  for  any 
thing  but  business,  my  sister-in-law  has 
that  sort  of  autocratical  sway  over  the 
nursery    and    school-room,    which  is 


bounded  only  by  the  obstinacy  of  ser- 
vants, and  the  still  greater  inflexibility 
of  the  party  least  consulted  in  the  aftair, 
— Dame  Nature  herself. 

Scarcely  had  their  eldest  boy  attained 
to  the  completion  of  his  fifth  year, 
when  he  was  provided  with  a  private 
tutor ;  and  his  sister  who  is  less  than  a 
year  younger,  was  at  the  same  time 
saddled  with  a  governess,  "  We  can 
never  begin  too  early,"  said  the  lady. 
"  Ay,  ay,  I  hate  idleness  ;  train  up  the 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  re- 
echoed the  papa  : — and  so  to  it  they 
went,  TV7rr*>-ing  on  one  side  the  house 
and  j^aime-ing  on  the  other,  from 
morning  to  night,  let  the  sun  shine  as 
delightfully  as  it  pleased,  and  the  smil- 
ing fields  invite  as  they  might  the  poor 
little  sufferers  to  lay  up  a  stock  of  health 
and  vigour,  to  fortify  their  tender  organs 
for  the  rough  shocks  of  a  rude  world, 
which  await  their  riper  years. 

What  progress  my  young  nephew 
and  niece  made  in  precocious  learning, 
1  knew  not ;  for  I  never  cared  to 
make  myself  that  bore  of  a  rising  fam- 
ily— an  examined  friend ;  but  I  was 
soon  aware  that  their  health  declined, 
that  their  heads  were  visibly  too  large 
for  their  bodies,  (either  from  an  actual 
developement  of  their  over-worked 
part,  or  from  the  shrivelling  and  ema- 
ciation of  the  other  members,)  that 
their  cheeks  were  pale,  and  their  appe- 
tite failed  them.  When  I  pointed  out 
this  circumstance  to  the  mother,  she  as- 
sured me  it  was  nothing  but  weakness  ; 
adding  that  to  remedy  this  evil  she 
carefully  had  her  children  bathed  in 
cold  water  every  morning  in  summer 
and  in  winter;  which  she  doubted  not 
would  soon  restore  them  to  their  good 
looks.  This  narration  explained  to  me 
the  sobbing  and  lamentation  I  had 
heard  before  dayliglit  in  the  nursery, 
when  I  spent  the  Christmas  at  my 
brother's.  Never  afterwards  could  I 
bear  to  sleep  in  that  house.  The 
thought  of  the  poor  little  innocents 
shivering  and  coughing  at  the  edge  of 
the  bathing-tub  in  a  frosty  morning, 
while  I  lay  comfortably  wrapped  in  my 
bed-clothes,  recalled  the  misery  I  had 
so  often  suffered  before  the  invention  of 
machinery  for  sweeping  chimnies,  when 
I  have   heard   some   unfortunate  child 
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scraping  his  back  along  tiie  lines  in  the 
walls  of  my  bed-chamber,  and  earning 
a  miserable  existence,  at  the  expense  of 
disease,  distortion,  and  hopeless  slave- 
ry. "At  least,  however,"'  1  mentally 
exclaimed,  ''  those  black  little  urchins 
escape  tiio  drudgery  of  a  fashionable 
education." 

This  strong  call  of  the  bathing-tub 
upon  the  feeble  organs  of  infancy  was 
not  answered  ;  and  instead  of  the  ex- 
pected health,  shivering  lits,  fevers,  and 
internal  complaints  were  tlie  rewards 
of  an  impertinent  interference  with  na- 
ture, "it  is  very  odd,"'  said  my  sister- 
in-law.  "  It's  all  worms ;  and  yet  I 
never  failed  putting  all  the  children 
through  a  spring  and  fall  course  of 
Ching"s  lozenges."'  At  this  time  it  was 
the  fashion  to  make  children  hardy  ; 
and  my  nephews  and  neices  (and  they 
were  now  numerous)  were  kept  in  a 
state  nearly  approaching  to  nudity; 
their  linen  dresses  barely  meeting  the 
demands  of  decency.  In  this  plight, 
they  were  daily  sent  out  in  all  weathers 
to  walk  for  one  hour  (the  canonical  du- 
ration of  a  lesson),  and  to  trail  their 
listless  limbs  round  the  interior  of  a 
fashionable  London  square  for  the  pur- 
poses of  air  and  exercise. 

The  appearances  of  consumption  in 
one  of  the  girls  at  length  put  a  stop  to 
this  excess  ;  and,  a  new  system  spring- 
ing up,  flannels,  a  full  meal  of  meat, 
with  an  occasional  glass  of  wine,  (i.  e. 
egregious  stufling)  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  Even  this  did  not  answer, 
and  the  girls  were  put  under  the  tuition 
of  a  drill-sergeant,  and  taught  the  man- 
ual exercise;  dumb  bells  were  bought, 
and  an  elastic  board  mounted  in  the 
nursery,  as  proper  substitutes  for  iiber- 
t}'  and  the  natural  use  of  the  limbs.  In 
one  corner  of  the  school-room  may  be 
seen  JMiss  Jenny  choaking  in  h  moni- 
tor ;  in  another  Bobby  standing  fast  fix- 
ed in  the  dancing-master's  stocks.  Lit- 
tle Biddy  is  chained  by  the  hour  at  a 
time  before  a  miserable  old  piano-forte, 
with  her  fingers  close  locked  in  the 
brass  partitions  of  a  cheiroplast.  Flat 
on  her  back  lies  stretched  on  an  inclin- 
ed plane,the  pallid  Alicia,  like  Ixion  on 
his  wheel ;  while  Thomas,  wlio  labours 
under  St.  Vitus's  dance,  carries  about 
one  arm  extended  on  a  broad  board,  to 


obviate  a  growing  contraction  of  the 
muscles.  All  the  girls  are  screwed  up 
in  a  double  panoply  of  patent  stays,  to 
reduce  their  bowels  to  the  calibre  of 
"  an  alderman's  thumb-ring,"'  the  di- 
mension which  fashion  once  more,  in 
its  folly,  has  assigned  to  female  loveli- 
ness. Surely,  surely,  the  tread-mill 
might  supersede  these  various  tortures; 
and,  being  applied  to  education,  might 
exempt  the  freeborn  British  child,  the 
heir  of  liberty  and  our  "  happy  consti- 
tion,"  from  such  inquisitorial  inven- 
tions ! 

But  if  the  bodies  of  my  poor  nephews 
and  nieces  are  submitted  to  an  endless 
variety    of    "  ingenious    tormenting," 
their  minds  are  not  less  tortured  than 
their  persons.     Fourteen  hours  jjcr  di- 
em they  are  pinned  down  to  their  lan- 
guage-masters,  music-masters,   mathe- 
matical masters,  besides  attending  three 
courses  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  histo- 
ry', and  moral  philosophy.     AVhy  was 
this  not  thought  upon  when  the  act  was 
passed  for  regulating  the  labour  of  chil- 
dren in  cotton-manufactories  ?  Besides, 
every  point  of  education  is  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a  better  (i.  e.  a  newer)  meth- 
od than  that  employed  with  other  peo- 
ple's children.     The   poor  things  are, 
therefore,  the  victims  of  all  sorts  of  ex- 
periments.    Whatever  is  the   passing 
whim,  is  incorporated  into  my  sister's 
domestic  system ;  and  studies  are  tak- 
en up  con  amore,  or  languish  in  indif- 
ference, and  masters  are  engaged  and 
disengaged,  with  a  rapidity  that  dou- 
bles the  labour  of  learning,  if  it  does  not 
utterly  defeat  the  end.     Every  body  in 
the  mean  time  learns  every  thing;  the 
girls  study  Greek  and  mathematics,  axid 
the  boys  partake  in  all  the  girls'  pur- 
suits, except  tambouring  and  tent-stitch. 
All  draw,  all  play  the  harp  and  piano- 
forte, all  sing,  all  dance,  tho"  two  of  the 
children  are  deaf,  and  one  is  lame;  and 
the  whole  family,  except  the  eldest  girl, 
seem  to  have  been  born  without  a  tinc- 
ture of   taste  I'or  the   fine  arts.     But 
while  the  attrition  is  thus  distracted, 
and   borne  au  ay   from  subject  to  sub- 
ject at  the  command  of  an  hour-glass, 
the  over-loaded  memory  is  ingeniously 
propped  by  a  complex  artificial  sys- 
tem of  common-places,  to  whicli  there 
lies  but  one  small  objection,  that  it  is 
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more  difficult,  to  understand,  remem- 
ber, and  apply,  than  to  recollect  things 
by  their  natural  associations. 

The  eldest  children  have  now  arriv- 
ed at  an  age  when  the  intellects  usually 
begin  to  exert  themselves,  when  the 
senses  and  the  imaginations  are  active 
in  their  influence  on  the  judgment,  and 
present  endless  themes  for  tlie  exercise 
of  its  hitherto  untried  powers  :  but  here 
again  art  and  tuition  interfere  to  spoil 
the  work  of  nature.  Opinions  on  all 
subjects  are  presented  for  acceptance, 
"ready  cut  and  dried,"  and  all  books 
are  prohibited  except  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  person  hired  to  read  with  the 
young  folks,  and  to  impress  on  them  a 
due  obstinacy  and  pertinacity,  not  only 
in  sectarian  religion  and  factious  poli- 
tics, but  in  matters  of  criticism  and  ge- 
neral literature.  The  poor  creatures 
are  never  suffered  to  think  for  them- 
selves ;  and  they  are  consequently  as 
dogmatic  and  as  positive  on  Homer, 
Racine,  Byron,  Hume,  Bishop  Berke- 
ley, and  Adam  Smith,  as  they  are  on 
transubstantiation  and  the  thirty-nine 
articles.  Their  notions  are  in  all  ca- 
ses alike  infused  in  the  true  parrot  way, 
independent  of  unprejudiced  reason, 
and  unfounded  on  legitimate  deduction  : 
and  thus  cribbed  up  in  an  intellectual 
manege,  they  are  ready  to  be  commit- 
ted into  the  hands  of  some  favourite  re- 
viewer, (whose  periodical  oracles  will 
lead  them  in  his  own  orthodox  faith) — 
incapable  of  receiving  a  new  idea,  or  of 
being  disturbed  in  an  ancient  prejudice ; 
too  timid  to  doubt,  too  unpractised  to 
enquire,  and  too  feeble  to  tolerate  in 
others  opinions  they  can  neither  com- 
prehend nor  combat  themselves. 

The  manner  in  which  the  young 
folks  passed  their  infancy  was  well  fit- 
ted for  this  subjection  of  the  intellect. 
Brought  into  compan}?  after  dinner,  for 
the  mere  purposes  of  maternal  vanity, 
the  rest  of  their  life  was  passed  with 
nursery  maids,  and  with  instructors 
scarcely  more  enlightened  than  nurse- 
ry-maids. If,  perchance,  they  ventur- 
ed on  a  question,  it  was  evaded  by  a 
lie  or  an  equivoque  ;  sometimes  be- 
cause the  respondent  was  too  ignorant 
to  reply  :  sometimes,  because  the  ques- 
tionist  was  too  scrutinizing  for  the  con- 
tradictions and  absurdities  of  received 
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opinions  and  practices.  At  best,  their 
knowledge  was  made  up  of  isolated  part 
ticularities,  unconnected  by  general 
views  or  enlarged  principles.  That 
"  Dr.  Gripetithe  is  a  very  good  man," 
or  "  Coelebs  in  search  of  a  Wife,  is  a 
very  good  book,"  was  the  deepest 
stretch  of  their  judgments  on  men  and 
things,  before  they  were  launched  into 
the  prescribed  course  of  hardy  asser- 
tions and  unexamined  opinions,  which 
afterwards  formed  the  climax  of  their 
education. 

The  business  of  education  is  one  of 
so  much  difiiculty,  that  with  all  the  ac- 
cumulated experience  of  ages,  the  most 
striking  geniuses  are  still  found  amongst 
those,  who  have  escaped  altogether 
from  the  trammels  of  scholastic  disci- 
pline, and  who  have  been  formed  by 
the  direct  influence  of  things,  operating 
under  the  pressure  of  strong  necessities. 
The  real  object  of  a  good  education  is 
fact ;  the  scope  to  which,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  in  private  instruction,  it  is  ha- 
bitually adapted,  is  opinion.  How  far 
this  is  a  necessary  evil,  is  a  subject  too 
vast  for  the  present  paper.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  notice,  that  in  the  actual  state 
of  society,  opinions  are  esteemed  more 
important  than  solid  information  ;  and 
that  infinitely  more  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  world  as  it  is,  than  to  push  it 
forward  in  the  career  of  improvement, 
as  long  as  this  condition  remains,  there 
can  be  no  question  on  the  superiority 
of  public  over  private  tuition.  In  pub- 
lic institutions  the  habits  inculcated  may 
be  vicious,  the  opinions  and  prejudices 
may  be  false  (and  indeed  this  is  but  too 
frequently  the  case);  still,  however, 
these  vices  and  these  false  notions  are 
those  of  the  many.  The  pupil  of  the 
pubhc  is  at  least  sure  to  be  in  the  majo- 
rity; while  the  creature  of  private  in- 
struction may  be  in  error,  both  with  re- 
ference to  the  nature  of  things,  and  to 
his  own  social  and  personal  interests,  to 
boot.  If  our  national  schools  seldom 
permit  their  youth  to  get  the  start  of 
their  age  and  country,  they  are  at  least 
on  a  level  with  it ;  while  domestic  educa- 
tion fixes  in  its  subject  all  the  local  pe- 
culiarities by  which  it  is  surrounded,  It 
may  make  him  wiser  and  better  than 
others ;  it  more  frequently  leaves  him 
below  the  average  standard;  and  al- 
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most  always  it  renders  liiiii  quizzical, 
bashful,  and  timid  ;  unlit  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  unequal  to  figure  in 
society.  Few  persons  are  competent 
to  educate  their  own  children  ;  and  it  is 
a  vast  presumption  in  the  idle  and  the 
ignorant  to  undertake  the  charge.  How- 
ever imperfect  public  education  may 
be,  it  is  at  least  systematic — a  connect- 
ed and  arranged  whole,  which  does  not 
change  with  every  caprice  in  the  in- 
structor. 

Girls'  schools,  for  the  most  part,  par- 
take of  the  vices  both  of  public  and  of 
private  tuition  ;  while,  from  the  limited 
scope  of  female  education,  it  may  be 
more  safely  trusted  to  domestic  super- 
intendents :  but  any  thing  is  better  than 
the  eternally  meddling,  changing,  hesi- 
tating, yet  persevering  interference,  of 
an  ignorant,  shallow,  pretending  moth- 
er, whose  utmost  effort  is  to  constantly 
toil  after  fashions,  which  she  can  never 
overtake ;  and  to  torment  and  tease  her 
children  with  endless  undigested  exper- 
iments in  the  conduct  of  mind  and  body. 

Under  all  plans  of  education,  howe- 
ver, the  fate  of  children  is  sufficiently 
hard  ;  for  if  private  tuition  be  too  much 
a  matter  of  caprice,  public  schools  are 
too  much  an  affair  of  routine.  Many 
a  child  suffers  incredibly,  and  goes 
through  much  unjust  punishment ;  be- 
cause the  business  of  the  school  is  nei- 
ther adapted  to  his  personal  taste,  nor 
to  the  mode  and  degree  of  his  mental 
developement.  In  private  instruction 
a  boy  may  sometimes  escape  being 
treated  like  a  blockhead,  because  his 


tutor  has  not  the  ability  to  discover  the 
difficulty  which  impedes  his  progress ; 
but  in  public  schools  the  master  has  not 
the  time,  nor  will  the  system  ever  al- 
low enquiry  into  such  viinuticp.  There 
is  a  theoretic  equality  in  the  capacities 
and  attainments  presupposed  in  all  pub- 
lic instruction  ;  and  wo  to  the  lad  who 
is  either  above  or  below  this  level ! 
Tills  serves  to  explain  the  tedious 
march  of  public  education,  in  which  six 
or  eight  years  are  spent  in  the  imper- 
fect acquirement  of  two  languages — a 
miserable  loss  of  time  ! 

But  to  come  back  to  the  point  from 
which  we  started  :  What  a  mass  of  mi- 
sery,what  tears  and  sufferings. are  accu- 
mulated within  the  space  of  these  years ! 
what  privations,  what  indignities,  what 
injustice!  Of  all  the  youths  crowded 
into  a  public  school,  how  iav/  are  there 
to  whom  learning  is  not  rendered  a 
most  irksome  and  detested  slavery,  and 
who  do  not  leave  the  establishment 
with  a  firm  resolution  never  again  to 
open  a  book  from  the  moment  of  their 
emancipation  !  Is  this  necessary  ? — is 
this  desirable  }  and  if  not,  can  it  be  re- 
medied? These  are  important  points 
for  the  consideration  of  parents.  Thank 
Heaven,  I  have  no  children  to  educate ; 
and  thank  Heaven  again,  I  hav«  left 
behind  almost  the  recollection  of  that 
always  envied,  always  praised  epoch, 
of  childhood,  from  which  all  are  so  hap- 
py to  escape  : — an  epoch  of  feebleness, 
helplessness,  ignorance,  close  restraint, 
and  subjection.  I  would  not  undergo 
it  again,  to  be  born  heir  to  a  Dukedom. 


(N.  Mon.  MaR.) 

THE  BIRD'S  RELEASE  AT  THE    GRAVE. 

"  Lorsqu'elle  fut  arrivee  au  lieu  de  sa  sepulture, des  Indiennes  du  Bengalee  et  de  la  cote 

Malabare,  apporterent  dej  cages pleines  d'oiseaux,auxquels  elle%  donuerent  la  liberie  sur  son  corps." 

Paul  et  Virginie. 

Go  forth,  for  she  is  gone  I 
With  the  golden  light  of  her  wavy  hair, 
She  is  gone  to  the  fields  of  the  viewless  air, 

Sho  hath  left  her  dwelling  lone  I 

Her  voice  hath  pass'd  away  ! 
It  hath  i)ass'd  away,  like  a  summer-breeze, 
When  it  leaves  the  hills  for  the  fur  blue  seas, 

Wher«  wc  may  not  trace  its  way. 

Go  forth,  and  like  her  be  free  ; 
AVith  thy  radiant  wing  and  tliy  joyous  eye, 
Thou  hast  all  the  range  of  the  sunny  sky, 

And  what  is  our  grief  to  thee  ? 
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Is  it  ought  e'en  to  her  we  mourn  ? 
Doth  she  look  on  the  tears  by  her  kindred  shed  ? 
Doth  she  rest  with  the  flowers  o'er  her  gentle  head; 

Or  float  on  the  light  winds  borne  ? 

We  know  not,  but  she  is  gone  ! 
Her  step  from  the  dance,  and  her  voice  from  the  song, 
And  the  smile  of  her  eye  from  the  festal  throng  ! 

— She  hath  left  her  dwelling  lone. 

When  the  waves  at  sunset  shine, 
We  may  hear  tliy  voice,  amidst  thousands  more, 
In  the  citron-woods  of  our  glowing  shore, 

But  we  shall  not  know  'tis  thine  ! 

Ev'n  so  with  the  loved  one  flown  : 
Her  smile  in  the  starlight  may  wander  by, 
Her  breath  may  be  near  in  the  wind's  low  sigh, 

Around  us — but  all  unknown. 

Go  forth — we  have  loosed  thy  chain  ! 
We  may  deck  thy  cage  with  the  richest  flowers 
Whicli  the  bright  day  rears  in  our  eastern  bowers, 

But  thou  will  not  be  lured  again. 

Ev'n  thus  may  the  summer  pour 
All  fragrant  things  on  the  land's  green  breast, 
And  the  glorious  Earth  like  «  bride  be  drest, 

But  it  wins  her  back  no  more  ! 


F.  H. 
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THE    ZODIAC    OF    DENDERA. 

M.  Lenoir,  the  siiperintendant  of  the 
monuments  in  tlie  Church  of  St.  Den- 
is, at  Paris,  and  to  whom  France  owes 
their  preservation  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, has  published  an  Essay  on  the 
Circular  Zodiac  of  Dendera,  in  which 
he  shows  that  he  is  equally  familiar 
with  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  He 
considers  that  Zodiac  as  a  simple  calen- 
dar, on  which  the  solar,  rural,  civil  and 
religious  years  are  marked  ;  and  he  fix- 
es its  origin  in  the  reign  of  Bocchoris ; 
that  is  to  say,  about  77  years  before  our 
era.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  pre- 
cise epoch  of  its  construction,  M.  Le- 
noir avails  himself  of  several  of  the  as- 
tronomical signs,  and  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  monument,  which  he  classes  in 
that  of  the  second  Egyptian  style  ;  the 
perfection  of  which  was  manifested  pri- 
or to  the  reign  of  Psammeticus,the  first 
of  the  Pharaohs  who  permitted  foreign- 
ers, and  principally  Greeks,  to  enter 
his  dominions. — French  Journal. 

WAPETI. 

We  have  more  than  once  noticed  the 
condition  and  progress  of  these  majestic 
Deer,  in  the  naturalization  of  which  we 
have  taken  some  interest.  The  young 
eng;  a  native  of  this  country,  has  now 


grown  so  strong  as  to  bear  being  har- 
nessed ;  and  the  old  male  continues  to 
shoot  forth  those  fine  branchy  horns,  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  which  we  spoke  in 
a  former  Gazette.  Thus  the  naturalist 
and  the  curious  have  still  objects  of  in- 
teresting remark  in  these  beautiful  ani- 
mals. 

RESUSCITATfONS. 

The  body  of  a  coachman,  found 
without  any  signs  of  life,  in  a  stable  at 
Fulham,  to  which  he  went  a  few  days 
before  in  a  seeming  good  state  of  health, 
was  buried  at  that  place.  But  when 
the  funeral  was  over,  a  person  insisting 
that,  during  the  performance  of  the  ser- 
vice, he  heard  a  rumbling  and  strug- 
gling in  the  coffin,  the  earth  was  remov- 
ed, and  the  coffin  taken  out  of  the 
grave,  when  on  opening  it,  there  ap- 
peared, besides,  a  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  coffin. 

In  the  London  Chronicle,  vol.  4,  p. 
465,  is  the  following  account  of  a  lady 
in  Cornwall,  more  than  eighty  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  a  considerable  time 
declining,  took  to  her  bed,  and  in  a 
few  days  seemingly  expired.  As  she 
had  often  desired  not  to  be  burled  till 
she  had  been  two  days  dead,  her  re- 
quest was  to  have  been  regularly  com- 
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plied  with  by  lior  relations.  All  that 
saw  her  looked  upon  her  as  dead,  and 
tiic  loport  was  current  through  the 
whole  place;  nay,  a  gentleman  of  the 
town  actually  wrote  to  his  friend  in  the 
island  of  Sicily,  that  she  was  deceased. 
But  one  of  those  who  were  paying  the 
last  kind  office  of  humanity  to  her  re- 
mains, perceived  some  warmth  about 
the  middle  of  the  back,  and  acquaint- 
ing her  friends  with  it,  they  applied  a 
mirror  to  her  mouth  ;  but  after  repeat- 
ed trials,  could  not  observe  it  in  the 
least  stained  ;  her  under-jaw  was  like- 
wise fallen,  as  the  common  phrase  is  ; 
and,  in  short,  she  had  every  appearance 
of  a  dead  person.  All  this  time  she 
had  not  been  stripped,  or  dressed,  but 
the  windows  were  opened,  as  is  usual 
in  the  chambers  of  the  deceased.  In 
the  evening  the  heat  seemed  to  increase, 
and  at  length  she  was  perceived  to 
breathe. 

The  famous  Duns  Scotus,  the  Doc- 
tor Subtilis,  died  of  an  apoplexy,  was 
too  suddenly  buried,  and  coming  to  life 
in  his  tomb,  dashed  out  his  brains  in 
the  last  struggle. 

Mrs.  Bradford,  a  gentlewoman  of 
Wallingford,  was  found  to  all  appear- 
ance dead  in  a  field,  near  that  town, 
and  put  into  a  coffin,  where  she  remain- 
ed three  days,  when  to  the  surprise  of 
her  acquaintance,  she  revived,  just  as 
the  coffin  was  going  to  be  screwed  uj), 
and  was  restored  to  perfect  health. 

In  1767,  Mrs.  Margaret  Carpenter, 
journey-woman  to  Mr.  Smith,  livery 
lace  maker.  Little  Queen  Street,  Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields,  was  properly  laid 
out,  in  order  to  be  interred  the  next 
day,  when  on  Friday,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  terror  of  the  whole  family, 
she  came  down  stairs  stark  naked.  As 
soon  as  the  surprise  was  over,  they  put 
her  into  a  warm  bed,  and  gave  her 
comfortable  things  for  her  refreshment. 
But  her  situation  so  shocked  her,  that 
she  did  not  survive  above  a  day  or  two. 

MRS.    TRIiNLMER. 

In  a  literary  party  at  the  house  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  dispute  occur- 
red respecting  a  passage  in  the  '■^  Para- 
dise Lost,"  which  could  not  be  decid- 
ed without  reference  to  the  poem  itself. 
Mr.  Kirby  of  Ipswich,  known  fur  his 
work  on  the  "  Perspective  of  Architec- 


ture," who,  as  well  as  liis  daughter,  af- 
terwards celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  was  present,  enquired 
if  she  had  nut  the  book  in  her  pocket, 
it  being,  as  he  knew,  a  great  favourite 
with  the  young  lady,  and  almost  con- 
stantly in  her  hands.  The  book  was 
accordingly  produced,  and  opened  at 
the  disputed  part.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
so  struck  witli  a  girl  of  her  tender  years 
making  so  grave  a  work  her  jjocket 
companion,  and  likewise  with  the  mo- 
desty of  her  behaviour  on  the  occasion, 
that  he  invited  her  the  next  day  to  his 
house,  presented  her  with  a  copy  of  his 
"  Rambler,"  and  ever  after  treated  her 
with  the  greatest  consideration. 

After  Miss  Kirby's  marriage  to  Mr. 
Trimmer,  she  presented  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  attention  to  domestic  duties. 
She  used  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  she  be- 
came a  mother,  her  thoughts  were  turn- 
ed so  entirely  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, that  she  scarcely  read  a  book  up- 
on any  other  topic,  and  believed  she  al- 
most Wt'aricd  her  friends,  by  making  it 
so  frequently  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. Having  experienced  the  greatest 
success  in  her  plan  of  educating  her 
own  family,  she  was  inspired  with  a 
wish  of  extending  the  benefit  of  it  to 
others ;  and  was  thus  first  induced  to 
appear  before  the  world  as  an  author. 

THE    ELM. 

JMadame  de  Genlis  speaks  of  an  elm 
of  great  size  in  this  country ;  in  the 
hollow  trunk  of  which  she  says  a  poor 
woman  gave  birth  to  an  infant,  and 
where  she  afterwards  resided  for  a  long 
time.  This  tree,  which  is  a  great  curi- 
osity, is  still  standing  in  the  village  of 
Crawley ;  but  as  the  parish  is  not  wil- 
ling to  be  burthened  with  all  the  young 
elms  that  might  have  been  brought  forth 
from  the  trunk  of  this  singular  tree,  the 
lord  of  the  manor  has  very  wiselv  put 
up  a  door  to  the  entrance  of  this  l^'ing- 
in  hospital,  and  which  is  kept  locked, 
except  upon  particular  occasions,  when 
the  neighbours  meet  to  enjoy  their 
pipe,  and  tell  old  tales  in  the  cavity  of 
this  elm.  that  is  capable  of  containing  a 
party  of  more  than  a  dozen.  The  in- 
terior of  this  tree  is  paved  with  bricks, 
and  in  other  respects  made  comfortable 
for  those  that  it  embarks. 

In  our  plantations  we  find  but  few 
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liees  that  excel  the  ehn  in  height  or 
beauty,  particularly  when  it  stands  sin- 
gly and  raeets  a  favorable  soil.  Its  foli- 
age then  forms  grand  masses  of  light 
and  shade  in  a  manner  so  peculiar  to  it- 
self, that  we  might  almost  fancy  it  a 
clump  of  green  clouds,  which  some- 
times obscure,  and  sometimes  admit 
the  light,  showing  branches  distinct 
from  the  leafy  clouds,  which  again  sup- 
port other  masses  of  foliage,  that  form 
a  group  of  harmony  not  excelled  in  any 
other  majestic  tree. 

DAINTIE  PASTORALS. 

Thaddy  Malione  and  Silvia  Pratt. 

Of  late  a  fond  couple  alone 

In  the  bar  of  a  cofiee-room  !!at, 

Where  the  swain,  Mr.  Thaddy  Mahone, 
Sig^h'd  hard  at  the  pluinp  Mrs.  Pratt. 

His  praises   so   pointedly  gay, 
The  widow  received  with  a  smile ; 

She  heard  the  soft   things  he  could  say, 
But  she  counted  her  silver  the  while. 

"Mrs   Pratt,"  the  fond  shepherd  began, 
"How  can  you  be  cruel  to  me  .' 

I'm  a  lovesick  and  thirsty  young  man  ; 
Oh,  give  me  some  gunpowder  tea. 

"  For  rolls  never  trouble  my  mind  ; 

I  feast  when  I  look  upon  you  ; 
To  my  love  let  your  answer  be  kind, 

And  half  a  potatoe  will  do." 

"  No  trouble  at  all,  Sir,  indeed," 
Said  the  lady,  and  gave  him  a  leer, 

"  Do  you  wish  to-day's  paper  to  read  ? 
Will  you  please,  Sir,  to  take  your  tea  here?' ' 

"  Will  I  take  my  tea  here.'  that  I  will ; 

But  I  never  read  papers  and  books  ; 
Be  pleas'd.  Ma'am,  the  tea-pot  to  fill. 

You  sweeten  the  tea  with  your  looks. 

"  Saint  Patrick  !  Pve  emptied  the  pot," 
Exclaim'd  the  stout  Monaghan  youth  ; 

"  But,  my  honey,  your  tea  is  so  hot, 
It  has  scalded  the  top  of  my  tooth. 

"  How  well  your  good  time  you  employ  ! 

May  I  hcg  for  a  jug  of  your  cream  ? 
The  water's  so  warm,  my  dear  joy. 

My  whiskers  are  singed  by  the  steam. 

"  Mrs.  Pratt,  you're  an  angel  in  face, 
How  I  doat  on  your  fingers  so  fair  ! 

Oh,  I  long  like  a  dragon  to  place 
Another  gold  wedding-ring  there. 

"  Do  you  think  now  my  lies  are  untrue  ? 

You  may  shut  those   sweet  eyes  of  your 
own, 
And  never  see  one  that  loves  you. 

Like  myself  Mr.  Thaddy  Mahone. 

"  Come  join  your  estate  to  my  own. 
And  then  what  a  change  we  shall  see  ! 

When  you  are  the  flesh  of  my  bone. 
What  a  beautiful  charmer  I'll  be  ! 


"I  have  fields  in  my  farm  atKilmore," — 

Again  Mrs.  Pratt  gave  a  leer, 
And  all  that  he  manfully  swore, 

She  drank  with  a  feminine  car. 

But  scarce  did  the  widow  begin  ; 

To  answer  her  lover  so  gay  ; 
When,  alas  !  a  bum  bailifl'  came  in, 

And  took  Mr.  Thaddy  away. 

A'cw  JMon.Jane. 

EXTRAOKDINARY  TRIAL   FOR  ROBBERY. 

A  gentleman,  followed  by  a  servant 
in  livery,  rode  into  an  inn  in  the  west 
of  England,  one  evening  a  little  before 
dusk.  He  told  the  landlord  that  he 
should  be  detained  by  business  in  that 
part  of  the  country  for  a  few  days,  and 
wished  to  know  if  there  were  any 
amusements  going  on  in  the  town  to 
fill  up  the  intervals  of  the  time.  The 
landlord  replied,  "that  it  was  their 
race  and  assize  week,  and  that  therefore 
he  would  be  at  no  loss  to  pass  away  the 
time."  On  the  gentleman's  making  an- 
swer, "that  this  was  lucky,  for,  that  he 
was  fond  of  seeing  trials ;''  the  other 
said,  "'  that  a  very  interesting  trial  for  a 
robbery  would  come  on  the  next  day, 
on  which  people's  opinions  were  much 
divided,  the  evidence  being  very  strong 
against  the  prisoner ;  but  he  himself 
persisting  resolutely  in  declaring,  that 
he  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom 
at  the  time  the  robbery  was  commit- 
ted." His  guest  manifested  considera- 
ble curiosity  to  hear  the  trial ;  but,  as 
the  court  would  probably  be  crowded, 
expressed  some  doubt  of  getting  a  place. 
The  landlord  told  him,  "that  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  a  gentleman  of 
his  appearance  getting  a  place ;  but 
tliat,  to  prevent  any  accident,  he  would 
himself  go  with  him,  and  speak  to  one 
of  the  beadles."  Accordingly,  they 
went  into  court  the  next  morning,  and 
the  gentleman  was  shewn  to  a  st;at  on 
the  bench.  Presently  after,  the  trial 
began.  While  the  evidence  was  giv- 
ing against  him,  the  prisoner  had  re- 
mained with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  seemingly  ver}'  much  depres- 
sed ;  till  being  called  on  for  his  defence, 
he  looked  up,  and,  seeing  the  stranger, 
he  suddenly  fainted  away.  This  exci- 
ted some  surprise,  and  it  seemed  at  first 
like  a  trick  to  gain  time.  As  soon  as 
he  came  to  himself  on  being  asked  by 
the  Judge  the  cause  of  his  behaviour, 
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he  said,  "  Ob  I  my  lord,  I  see  a  person 
that  can  save  my  life  ;  that  gentleman 
(pointing  to  tiie  stranger)  can  prove  I 
am  innocent,  mifjht  1  only  have  leave 
to  put  a  lew  questions  to  him."  The 
eyes  of  the  whole  court  were  now  turn- 
ed on  ihe  gentleman  ;  who  said,  "  he 
felt  himself  in  a  very  awkward  situation 
to  be  so  called  upon,  as  he  did  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  the  man  be- 
fore, but  that  he  would  answer  any  ques- 
tion that  was  asked  him.  "Well  then,'' 
said  the  man,  "  don't  you  remember 
landing  at  Dover  at  such  a  time  ?"  To 
this  the  gentleman  answered,  "that  he 
had  landed  at  Dover,  not  long  before, 
but  that  he  could  not  tell  whether  it 
was  on  the  day  he  mentioned,  or  not." 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  but  don't  you  recol- 
lect that  a  person  in  a  blue  jacket  and 
trowsers,  carried  your  trunk  to  the 
inn?"  To  this  he  answered,  "  that  of 
course  some  person  had  carried  his 
trunk  for  him ;  but  that  he  did  not 
know  what  dress  he  wore."  "  But,'' 
said  the  prisoner,  "  don't  you  remem- 
ber that  the  person  who  went  witli  you 
from  the  boat  told  you  a  story  of  his 
being  in  the  service,  that  he  thought 
himself  an  ill-used  man,  and  that  he 
showed  you  a  scar  he  Iiad  on  one  side 
of  his  forehead  r"  During  this  last 
question,  the  countenance  of  the  stran- 
ger underwent  a  considerable  change  ; 
he  said,  "  he  certainly  did  recollect  such 
a  circumstance ;  and,  on  the  man's 
putting  his  hair  aside,  and  shewing  the 
scar,  he  became  quite  sure  that  he  was 
the  same  person.  A  buz  of  satisfac- 
tion now  ran  through  the  court,  for  the 
day  on  which,  according  to  the  prison- 
er's account,  this  gentleman  had  met 
with  him  at  Dover,  was  the  same  on 
which  he  was  charged  with  the  robber\' 
in  a  remote  county.  Tht;  stranger, 
however,  could  not  be  certain  of  the 
time;  but  said, that  he  sometimes  made 
memorandums  of  dates  in  his  pocket- 
book,  and  might  possibly  have  done  so 
on  this  occasion.  On  opening  his 
pocket-book,  he  found  a  memorandum 
of  the  time  he  landed  from  Calais, 
which  corresponded  with  the  prisoner's 
assertion.  Tliis  being  the  only  circum- 
stance necessary  to  prove  the  alibi,  the 
prisoner  was  immediately  acquitted, 
amidst  the  applause  and  congratula- 


tions of  the  whole  court.  Within  less 
than  a  month  after  this,  the  gentleman 
who  recognised  the  prisoner  ;  the  ser- 
vant in  livery  who  followed  him;  and 
the  prisoner  who  had  been  acquitted, 
were  all  three  brought  back  together  to 
the  same  gaol,  for  robbing  the  mail. 

ORIGIN    OF   VULGAR    SAYINGS,   &C. 
"  BLUE    STOCKING    LADIES." 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Montague  was 
in  habits  of  friendship  with  the  first 
wits  and  scholars  of  the  age,  and  was 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  society 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Stock- 
infr  Club.  This  association  was  form- 
ed on  the  liberal  and  meritorious  prin- 
ciple of  substituting  the  rational  de- 
lights of  conversation,  for  the  absurd 
and  vapid  frivolities  of  the  card  table. 
No  particular  attention  was  paid  to  her, 
but  the  conversation  was  general,  cheer- 
ful, and  unrestrained,  far  difterent  from 
what  is  insinuated  respecting  the  com- 
pany, by  a  satirist,  who  accuses  them  of 
going 
"  To  barter  praise  for  soup  w  ifh  Montague." 

The  name  of  this  club  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  following  circum- 
stance. One  of  their  most  distinguish- 
ed characters  in  the  early  days  of  the 
society,  was  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who  al- 
ways wore  hlue  stockings ;  his  con- 
versation was  distinguished  for  brillian- 
cy and  vivacity,  insomuch,  that  when, 
in  his  absence,  the  stock  of  general 
amusement  appeared  deficient,  it  was 
a  common  exclamation,  ice  can  do  no- 
thing loithout  the  blue  stockings.  And 
thus  was  the  appellative  acquired, 
which  is  now  become  frequently  in  use 
for  all  learned  and  witty  ladies. 

Died,  In  Bryanstone-square,  Sir  Charles 
BftmfyUle,  hart,  many  years  distinguished 
bv  his  connexion  \vi(h  the  turf,  and  as  a 
man  of  rank  and  fortune  few  persons  were 
better  knowu.  He  met  his  death  under  tlic 
following  circumstances  : — The  husband  of 
his  housekeeper,  wl:o  had  lived  with  Sir 
Charles  some  f  oars,  and  for  whom,  in  con- 
sequence, h«  had  rendered  some  pecuniary 
services,  on  an  aflVont  being  put  upon  him, 
dctormiucd  to  avenge  himscli'by  their  mutu- 
al deaths.  He  provided  himself  with  a 
brace  of  horse  pistols ;  and,  as  Sir  Charles 
was  returning  to  his  house  after  his  usual 
niorniTig's  walk,  the  man  discharged  one 
pistol  into  his  sitle,  and  with  the  other  in- 
stantly blew  his  own  head  to  pieces.  Sir 
Charles  lingered  about  ten  days. 
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INEZ. 


Alas,  that  clouds  should  erer  steal 

O'er  Love's  delicious  sky; 
That  ever  L«ve's  sweet  lip  should  feel 

Aught  but  the  gentlest  sigh ! 
Lore  it  a  pearl  of  purest  hue ; 

But  stormy  waves  are  round  it: 
And  dearly  ruay  a  woman  rue 

The  hour  that  first  she  found  it ! 

The  lips  that  breath'd  this  song  were  fair 
As  tliose  tlie  rose-toiich'd  Houries  wear, 
And  dimpled  by  a  smile,  whose  spell 
Not  even  sighs  could  quite  dispel; 
And  eyes  of  that  dark  azure  light 
Seen  only  at  the  deep  midnight ; 
A  cheek,  whose  crimson  hues  seemed  caught 
From  the  first  tint  by  April  brought 
To  the  peach-bud  ;    and  clouds  of  curl 
Over  a  brow  of  blue-veined  pearl, 
Falling  like  sunlight,  just  one  shade 
Of  chesnut  on  its  golden  braid. 
Is  she  not  all  too  fair  to  weep  ? 
Those  young  eyes  should  be  closed  in  sleep. 
Dreaming    those    dreams    the    moonlight 
brings,  ,  [sings : 

When  the  dew  falls  and  the  nightingale 
Dreams  of  a  word,  of  a  look,  of  a  sigh, 
Till  the  cheek  burns  and  the  heart  beats  high. 
But  Inez  sits  and  weeps  in  her  bower, 
Pale  as  the  gleam  on  the  white  orange  flower, 
And  counting  the  wearying  moments  o'er 
For  his  return  who  returns  no  more  ! 

There  was  a  time — a  time  of  bliss, — 
When  to  have  met  his  Inez'  kiss. 
To  but  look  in  her  deep  blue  eye, 
To  breathe  the  air  sweet  with  her  sigh, 
Young  Juan  would  have  urged  his  steed 
With  the  lightning  of  a  lover's  speed, — 
Ere  she  should  have  shed  one  single  tear. 
He  had  courted  danger,  and  smiled  at  fear; 
But  he  had  parted  in  high  disdain. 
And  swore  to  dash  from  his  heart  the  chain 
Of  one,  who  he  said  was  too  light  to  be 
Holy  and  pure  in  her  constancy. 
Alas,  that  woman,   not  content 
With  her  peculiar  element 
Of  gentle  love,  should  ever  try 
The  meteor  spells  of  vanity! 
Her  world  should  be  of  love  alone, 
Of  one  fond  heart,  and  only  one. 
For  heartless  flattery,  and  sighs 
And  looks  false  as  the  rainbow's  dyes, 
Are  very  worthless.     And  that  morn 
Had  Juan  from  his   Inez  borne 
All  woman's  prettiness  of  scorn  ; 
Had  watch'd  for  her  averted  eye 
In  vain, —  had  seen  a  rival  nigh 
And  smiled  upon  :  he  wildly  swore 
To  look  on  the  false  one  no  more. 
Who  thus  could  trifle,  thus  could  break 
A  fond  heart  for  the  triumph's  sake. — 
And  yet  she  loved  him, —  oh   how   well 
Let  woman's  own   fond  spirit  tell. 
When  the  warriors  met  in  their  high  career, 
Went  not  her  heart  along  with  his  spear  ? 


The  dance  seemed  sad,  and  the  festival  dim, 
If  her  hand  was  unclaimed  by  him  ; 
Waked  ske   her  lute,  if  it  breathed  not  his 
name  P  [came.' 

Lay  she  in  dreams,  but  some  thought  of  him 
No  flowers,  no  smiles,  were  on  life's  dull  tide. 
When  Juan  was  not  by  his  Inez'  side. 
And  yet  they  parted  !   Still  there  clings 
An  earth-stain  to  the  fairest  things  ; 
And  love,  that  most  delicious  gift 
Upon  life's  shrine  of  sorrow  left, 
Has  its  own  share  of  suffering  : 
A  shade  falls  from  its  radiant  wing, 
A  spot  steals  o'er  its  sunny  brow, 
Fades  the  rose-lip's  witching  glow. 
'Tis  well, —  for  earth  were   too  like  heaven, 
If  length  of  life  to  love  were  given. 

He  has  left  the  land  of  the  chesnut   and 
lime 
For  the  cedar  and  rose  of  a  southern  clime, 
With  a  pilgrim's  vow  and  a  soldier's  brand, 
To  fight  in  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Land. 
No  colours  are   placed  on   his  helm  beside, 
No  lady's  scarf  o'er  his  neck  is  tied, 
A    dark    plume    alone    does    young  Juan 

wear  : — 
Look    where    warriors    are    thickest,    that 

plume  will  be  there.    . 
But  what  has  fame  to  do  with  one 
Whose  light  and  hope  of  fame  are  gone  i* 
Oh,  fame  is  as  the  moon  above, 
Whose   sun  of  light  and  life  is  love. 
There  is  more  in  the  smile  of  one  gentle  eye 
Than  the  thousand  pages  of  history  ; 
There  is  more  in  the  spell  of  one  slight  gaze 
Than   the   loudest  plaudits  the  crowd  can 

raise. 
Take  the  gems  in  glory's  coronal, 
And  one  smile  of  beauty  is  worth  them  aH. — 

He  was  not  lonely  quite, — a  shade, 
A  dream,  a  fancy,  round  him  played  ; 
Sometimes  low,  at  the  twilight  hour, 
He  heard  a  voice  like  that,  whose  power 
Was  on  his  heart :  it  sang  a  strain 
Of  those  whose  love  was  fond,  yet  vain  r 
Sweet  like  a  dream, — yet  none  might  say 
Whose  was  the  voice  or  whose  the  lay. 
And  once,  when  worn  with  toil  and  care. 
All  that  the  soldier  has  to  bear, 
With  none  to  soothe  and  none  to  bless 
His  hour  of  sickly  loneliness. 
When,  waked  to  consciousness  again. 
The  fire  gone  from  his  heart  and  brain. 
He  could  remember  some  fair  thing 
Around  his  pillow  hovering; 
Of  white  arms,  in  whose  clasp  he  slept ; 
Of  j'oung  blue  eyes,  that  o'er  him  wept  ; 
How,  when  on  the  parched  lip  and  brew 
Burnt  the  red  fever's  hottest  glow, 
Some  one  had  brought  dew  of  the  sprino-. 
With  woman's  own  kind  solacing. 
And  he  had  heard  a  voice,  whose  thrill 
Was  echoed  by  his  bosom  still. 
It  was  not  hers — it  could  but  be 
A  dream,  the  fever's  fantasie.  -  -  - 
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Deadly  had  been  the  fight  to-day  ; 
But  now  tlic  infidels  e;ive  way, 
And  ciiitptar  and  turbaned  band 
Scatter  before  the  foetnan's  hand  ; 
And  in  tiie  rear,  w  ith  sword  and  spur, 
Follows  the  Cliristian  conqueror. 
And  one  dark  chief  rides  first  of  all — 
A  warrior  at  his  festival — 
Chasing  his  prey,  till  none  are  near 
To  aid  the  single  soldier's  spear, 
Save  one  slight  boy.     Of  those  who  flew, 
Three  turn,  the  combat  to  renew  : 
They  fly,  but  death  is  on  the  field — 
That  Page's  breast  was  Juans  shield. 
He  bore  the  Boy  where,  in  the  shade 
Of  the  green  palin,  a  fountain  made 
Its  ])leasant  music  ;  tenderly 
He  laid  his  head  upon  his  knee, 
And  from  the  dented  helm  unrolled 
The  blood-stained  curls  of  summer  gold. 
Knew  he  not  then  those  deep  blue  eyes. 
That  lip  of  rose,  and  smiles,  and  sighs  .' 
His  Inez  .' — his  !  could  this  be  her, — 
Thus  for  his  sake  a  wanderer  ! — 


He  spoke  not — moved  not — but  sate  there, 

A  statue   in  his  cold  despair. 

Watching  the  lip  and  cheek  decay, 

As  faded  life's  last  hue  away, 

AVhilo  she  lay  sweet  and   motionless, 

As  only  faint  with  happiness. 

At  length  she  spoke,   in  that  sweet  tone 

AVoman  and  love  have  for  their  own  : 

"  This  is  what  I  have  prayed  might  be — 

Has  death  not  sealed  tny  truth  to  thee  I" — 

A  cypress  springs  by  yonder  grave, 
And  music  from  the  fountain-wave 
Sings  its  low  dirge  to  the  pale  rose 
That,  near,  in  lonely  beauty  blows. 
Two  lovers  sleep  beneath.     Oh,  sweet, 
Even  in  the   grave,    it  is  to  meet ; 
Sweet  even  the  death-couch  of  stone, 
When  shared  with  some  beloved  one  , 
And  sweeter  than  life  the  silent  rest 
Of  Inez  on  her  Juan's  breast. 

L.E.L. 

May  24,  1823. 


BIR.    ARROWSIMITH. M.    NOLLIKEXS. 

Wednesday  the  23d  ult.  was  marked  by 
the  deaths  of  two  individuals  of  great  pub- 
lic celebrity,  and  who  have  for  a  long  series; 
of  years  occupied  high  places  in  their  re- 
spective walks  of  Science  and  Art.  We  al- 
lude to  Mr.  A.  Arrowsmith,  the  famous 
Chart-maker,  and  to  Mr.  Joseph  Nolli- 
KEN6,  R.  A.,  the  equally  famous  Sculptor  ; 
the  former  of  whom  had  attained  his  73d, 
the  latter  his  8oth  year. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  resided  in  Soho- 
square,  and  in  the  midst  of  constant  study 
and  application,  was  a  man  universally  re- 
spected by  society.  His  skill  and  intelli- 
gence have  raised  the  character  of  English 
Geography  all  over  the  world ;  and  his 
Maps  are  generally  looked  to  as  standards 
for  comparison  and  reference. 

Mr.  NoLLiKENS  was  for  many  years  at 
the  head  of  his  profession  in  England,  and 
has  produced  works,  for  grace,  beauty,  and 
ffenius,  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  best  of 
any  Artist  since  his  "  prime  of  days."  But 
one  generation  ago  there  was  hardly  a  bust 
seen  but  from  his  chisel ;  and  his  monumen- 
tal designs  and  subjects  of  fancy  were  very 
numerous  and  justly  admired.  Tlie  Venus 
with  the  Snndat,  upon  which  he  was  em- 
ployed some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  may, 
we  presume,  be  said  to  be  his  chicf-d"oBU- 
vre  ;  but  among  the  multitude  of  his  perfor- 
mances there  are  many  left  of  nearly  equal 
claim  to  eulogy.  In  private  life  Mr.  Noi,- 
HKENS  was  of  rather  penurious  habits,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  the  accumulation 
of  perhaps  the  largest  fortune  ever  acquir- 
ed by  an  Artist  in  this  country,  amounting 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  From 
this  immense  sum  he  has  bequeathed  three 
legacies  of  50,OHO/.  each  ;  one  to  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  the  others  to  Mr.  Oouce,  the 
well-known  commentator  on  Shakspearc, 
and  Dr.  Kerrick,  public  librarian  at  Cam- 


bridge. Mr.  Douce,  as  residuary  legatee, 
will,  it  is  said,  get  probably  90,UC)U/.  in  ad- 
dition, but  the  real  amount  is  as  yet  quite 
conjectural. 

J\'ew  Works  preparing  for  Publication. 

Tradition  of  the  Castle  ;  or.  Scenes  in  the 
Emerald  hie.     By  R.  M.  Roche. 

Woman's  Riddle  ;  or,  England  for  Ever. 

Adele  ;  or  the  Tomb  of  my  Mother. 

Banker's  Daughters  of  Biistol,  is  the  title 
of  a  Novel  now  in  the  pi  ess. 

Reginald  Dalton,  by  the  author  of  Vale- 
rius, and  Adam  Blair.  3  vols,  will  be  pub- 
lished on  the  10th  of  June. 

Sermons  preached  in  St.  Johns  Chapel, 
Glasgow.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.  is  in 
the  press. 

Euler  s  Letters  to  a  German  Princess,  on 
diflerent  subjects  in  Natural  Philosophy. 
With  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by 
David  Brewster,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  he'  A 
new  Edition,  in  2  vols.  12  mo. 

Independently  of  the  great  popularity  of 
this  work  of  the  celebrated  and  learned  Eu- 
ler, which  has  gone  through  many  editions 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  it  possesses  a  par- 
ticular interest  at  the  present  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  containing  a  popular  view 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Undulation  of  Light, 
which  is  generally  adopted.  Jn  this  edi- 
tio«i,  the  njetaphysical  part  has  been  omit- 
ted, the  translation  has  undergone  very  es- 
sential correction,  the  passages  of  a  reli- 
gious character,  struck  out  by  the  French 
Editot,  have  been  restored  to  the  text,  and 
the  plates  have  been  re-engraved  snd  great- 
ly improved.  The  P^litor  has  prefixed  a  po- 
pular Life  of  the  Author,  and,  by  n;eans  of 
Notes,  has  accommodated  the  work  to  the 
j>resent  advanced  state  of  the  Sciences. 

Lillian  ;  a  Fairy  Tale.  By  Winthrop 
Mackworth  Praed,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam. 

\\  illoughby  ;  or,  the  Influence  of  Reli- 
gious Principles.     2  vols.     12s. 
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(Lit.  Gaz.) 
TRAVELS  THROUGH  SWEDEN,  NORWAY,  Sic.  TO  THE  NOIITH  CAPE. 

BY  A.  DE  CAPELL  BROOKE,  A.M. 


"FN  our  preceding  remarks  on  this  Vo- 
lume* we  mentioned  the  author's  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  the  great  Sea- 
serpent  ;  and  we  must  acknowledge,  if 
there  be  truth  in  Norway,  that  the  tes- 
timony he  adduces  in  support  of  the 
fact,  are  sufficient  to  overcome  more 
than  ordinary  scepticism.  He  says, — • 
"  As  I  had  determined,  on  arriving 
at  the  coast,  to  make  every  inquiry  re- 
specting the  truth  of  the  accounts,  which 
had  reached  England  the  preceding 
year,  of  the  sea-serpent  having  recent- 
ly been  seen  off  this  part  of  Norway,  I 
shall  simply  give  the  different  reports  I 
received  of  it  during  my  voyage  to  the 
North  Cape,  leaving  others  to  their  own 
conclusions,  and  without  expressing,  at 
least  for  the  present,  any  opinion  re- 
specting them. 

"  The  fishermen  at  Sejersted  said,  a 
sea-serpent  was  seen  two  years  ago  in 
the  Folden  Jiorcl,  the  length  of  which, 
as  far  as  it  was  visible,  was  sixty  feet. 
This  had  been  told  them  by  those  who 
had  seen  it  in  the  Folden.  On  putting 
the  question,  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
find  the  name  of  the  Kraken  well 
known  to  them,  and  that  they  did  not 
in  the  least  doubt  its  existence.  These 
accounts,  short  and  imperfect  as  they 
were,  agreed,  as  far  as  they  went,  with 
those  of  Bishop  Pontoppidan,  of  whom 
they  had  heard.  It  was  seen,  they  said, 
only  in  calm  weather,  always  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  coast ;  and  when  it 
*  See  p.  377. 
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appeared  above  water,  it  had  very  long 
arms,  like  the  masts  of  a  ship.  This 
was  the  first  and  the  last  that  I  heard 
concerning  the  kraken  ;  nor  did  I,  dur- 
ing a  subsequent  journey  of  some  hun- 
dred miles,  meet  with  any  account  of 
it,  though  in  one  instance,  in  Nordland, 
its  name  was  not  quite  unknown." 

From  Mr.  Schilderup,  the  post-mas- 
ter at  Otersun,  "  I  learned  some  curi- 
ous particulars  respecting  the  sea-ser- 
pent, which  had  caused  so  much  alarm 
and  wonder  in  Norway,  and  the  report 
of  which,  as  I  have  said,  had  even 
reached  England.  From  having  for- 
merly been  in  the  Norwegian  sea  ser- 
vice, ha  was  called  Capt.  Schilderup  ; 
and  seemed  a  quick,  intelligent  man. 
It  appeared,  that  the  sea-serpent  had 
actually  been  off  the  island  for  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time  during  the  pre- 
ceding suuirner,  in  the  narrow  part  of 
the  Sound,  between  this  island  and  the 
continent ;  and  the  description  he  gave 
of  it  was  as  follows  : 

"  It  made  its  appearance  for  the  first 
time  in  the  month  of  July,  1S16,  off 
Otersun,  in  the  Sonnd  above  mention- 
ed.  Previous  to  tiiis  he  had  often  heard 
of  the  existence  of  these  creatures,  but 
never  before  believed  it.  During  the 
whole  of  that  month  the  weather  was 
excessively  sultry  and  calm  5  and  the 
serpent  was  seen  every  day,  nearly  in 
in  the  same  part  of  the  Sound.  It  con- 
tinued there  while  the  warm  weather 
lasted,  lying  motionlessj  and  as  ifdoz* 
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wg  in  the  sun-boarns.— This  part  of  the    part  of  which  was  seen  above  the  wa- 
account  reminded  me  of  the  monster  of    ter,  and  the  length  of  what  appeared  of 

the  largest  he  judged  to  be  about  100 
feet.  They  were  of  a  darkish  grey  co- 
lour ;  the  heads  hardly  discernible, 
from  their  being  almost  underwater; 
and  they  were  visible  for  only  a  short 
time.  Before  that  period,  he  had  treat- 
ed the  account  of  them  as  fabulous; 
but  it  was  now  impossible,  he  said,  to 
doubt  their  existence,  as  such  numbers 
of  respectable  people,  since  that  time, 
"  The  number  of  persons  living  on  ''^^|  likewise  seen  them  on  different  oc- 
the  island,  he  said,  was  aboi-t  thirty  :     casion^.      He  had  never  met  with  any 


the  deep,  so  finely  described  by  Mil 
ton  : 

Or  that  ipa-tieast 
Lev  i;ithan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Crt^aicd  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream: 
Him,  hiiply  sliimb'iiiiif  on  the  Norway  foam, 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder'd  skid' 
Deeming  some  island,  oft.  as  seamen  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind, 
JIooi-?  by  his  side  under  the  ice,  w hile  nijjht 
Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  morn  delays. 

Parad.  Lost,  I,  138. 


the  whole  of  whom,  from  motives  of  cu 
riosity,  went  to  look  at  it  while  it  re- 
mained. This  was  confirmed  to  me  by 
subsequent  inquiries  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  gave  a  similar  account  of  it. 
The  first  time  that  he  saw  it,  he  was  in 
a  boat,  at  the  distance  of  about  200 
yards.  The  length  of  it  he  supposes  to 
have  been  about  300  ells,  or  GOO  feet 
Of  this  he  could  not  speak  accurately  ; 
but  it  was  of  very  considerable  length  ; 
and  longer  than  it  appeared,  as  it  lay 
in  large  coils  above  the  water  to  the 
height  of  many  feet.  Its  colour  was 
greyish.  At  the  distance  at  which  he 
was,  he  could  not  ascertain  whether  it 
were  covered  with  scales  ;  but  when  it 


person  who  had  seen  the  kraken,  and 
was  inclined  to  think  it  a  fable." 

There  are  other  statements  to  the 
same  effect;  but  those  who  do  not 
think  these  conclusive,  would  hardly 
attach  more  credit  to  the  unanimous 
oath  of  the  Norwegian  people  ;  and  we 
leave  the  question  to  its  fate,  without 
expressing  an  opinion. 

But  if  the  rarity  of  the  serpent  at  sea 
leads  to  doubts,  there  can  be  none  re- 
specting the  multitude  of  a  land  ani- 
mal, almost  equally  marvellous  in  its 
appearances.  Of  the  Lemming  Cap- 
tain Brooke  gives  us  many  very  curi- 
ous particulars  ;  some  of  them  would 
induce  the  belief  that  it  was  lemmings, 


moved,  it  made  a  loud  crackling  noise,  not  rats,  which  destroyed  the  wicked, 

wliich   he  distinctly   heard.     Its  head  hard-haerted  bishop  in  his  Island  Cas- 

was  shaped  like  that  of  a  serpent ;  but  tie  of  the  Rhine,  in  times  of  old. 

he  could  not  tell  whether  it  had  teeth  "  That  very  singular  creature,  the 

or  not.      He  said  it  emitted  a   very  lemming,  about   which    so  much   has 

strong  odour  ;    and  that  the   boatmen  been  said,  and  so  many  endless  conjec- 

were  afraid  to  approach   near  it,  and  tures  formed,  though  in  other  countries 

looked  on  its  coming  as  a  bad  sign,  as  it  is,  I  believe,  unknown,  makes  its  ap- 

the  fish  left  the  coast  in  consequence,  pearance  sometimes  in  the  surrounding 

Such  were  the  particulars  he  related  to  districts,  and  even  at  Drontheim  itself, 

me." 


Further  on,  Capt.  1j.  met  the  Bishop 
of  the  Nordlands,  to  whom  he  had  let- 
ters of  introduction  ;  and  this  worthy 
prelate  corroborates  the  accounts  pre- 
viously received. 

''  To  the  testimony  of  others  respect- 
ing tiie  existence  of  the  sea-serpent,  I 
shall  now  add  that  of  the  bishop  iiim- 
sclf,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  ap 
pearance  of  two  in  the  bay  of  Shure- 
sund,  or  Sorsund,  in  the  Drontheim 
^fiorcl,  about  eight  Norway  n)ilcs  from 
Drontheim.  lie  was  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  them,  and  saw  them  plainly. 
They  were  swimmiBg  in  large  folds, 


It  is  a  small  animal,  about  the  size  of  a 
rat ;  and  is  supposed  to  inhabit  the  long 
chain  of  mountains  called  the  Lapland 
Al[)s,  running  between  Sweden  and 
Norway.  Its  appearance  is  sudden 
and  uncertain,  sometimes  not  being 
seen  for  twenty  years,  and  at  other 
times  observed  in  some  parts  generally 
every  three  or  four.  When,  however, 
it  commences  its  migrations,  it  is  in 
such  inconceivable  numbers,  that  the 
country  is  literally  covered  with  them  ; 
marching  in  these  bodies  always,  as  it 
is  said,  in  a  straight  direction,  and  ne- 
ver suffering  itself  to  be  diverted  from 
its  course  by  any  opposing  obstacles. 
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*'  The  superstition  of  the  country  peo- 
ple leads  them  to  suppose,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  swarms  forbodes  evil, 
and  is  the  forerunner  of  war  and  disas- 
ter. The  latter  may  readily  be,  should 
they  make  their  appearance  in  the  more 
cultivated  parts,  since  total  destruction 
to  the  crops  and  vegetation  in  general 

must  follow. 

"  In  1 808,  the  lemmings  were  met  in 
great  numbers,  first  at  Dovre.  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Dovrcfieid,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  summer.  They  were 
moving  in  the  direction  ofDrontheim, 
which  they  afterwards  reached ;  and 
there  remained  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  infesting  every  part  of  tlie  city. 
The  boys  used  to  catch  them,  by  smear- 
ing a  board  with  tar  ;  and  great  num- 
bers were  killed  by  the  dogs,  without, 
however,  their  eating  them.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  body  disappeared  as 
suddenly  as  they  came  ;  and  it  was  not 
known  whither  they  went,  or  whence 
they  came;  but  it  was  supposed,  that 
they  proceeded  from  the  mountains  on 
the  frontiers.  On  being  stopped,  and 
their  progress  arrested  by  a  stick,  they 
assumed  a  threatening  attitude,  uttering 
a  squeaking  kind  of  bark. 

''Mr.  Johansen  mentioned  also  a  cu- 
rious and  laughable  circumstance  re- 
specting these  little  animals.  In  1788, 
when  there  were  reviews  of  large  bo- 
dies of  cavalry  during  the  summer, 
near  Drontheim,  the  lemmings  appear- 
ed in  the  surrounding  country  in  im- 
mense bodies  ;  and  it  excited  no  small 
amusement,  when  the  regiments  were 
performing  their  manoeuvres  and  charg- 
ing, to  see  these  diminutive  creatures 
put  themselves  into  a  posture  of  de- 
fence, as  if  ready  to  receive  the  attack 
of  the  enemy. 

"  Their  method  of  crossing  rivers, 
and  branches  of  the  fords,  was  thus 
related  by  Mr.  Knudtzon,  sen.  who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  it. 

"  On  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  wa- 
ter, the  foremost  advance,  and,  swim- 
ming across,  form  a  kind  of  floating,  or, 
to  use  a  military  phrase,  complete  pon- 
toon bridge ;  the  head  of  each  supported 
by  the  hinder  part  of  that  before  it. 
When  a  communication  is  thus  formed 
between  the  shores,  the  remainder  of 
the  army  pass  rapidly  over  the  backs  of 


the  supporters,  and  gain  the  opposite 
shore. — Strange  as  this  may  seem,  the 
contrivances  which  naturalists  agree  are 
resorted  to  both  by  the  marmot  and 
grey  squirrel,  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
ing rivers,  appear  as  extraordinary, 
though  well  authenticated  :  and  what 
has  tims  been  mentioned  concerning 
the  lemming  will, I  doubt  not,be  receiv- 
ed with  attention  by  those,  who  have 
made  natural  history  more  particularly 
their  study,  and  can  the  better  judge  of 
the  extraordinary  instinct  and  sagacity 
of  the  animal  creation. 

"  About  five  years  ago  the  lem- 
mings made  their  appearance  at  Sand- 
tory  in  extraordinary  numbers.  They 
came  in  the  night  during  the  fall  of  the 
Moon,  and  staid  on  Hindben  near 
three  months,  when  they  swam  across 
the  soundtothemainland,directingtheir 
course  nearly  north.  Mr.  Christian- 
sen, who  saw  them  when  taking  their 
departure,  supposed  there  could  not 
have  been  less  than  20,000  crossing  at 
a  time.  The  passage  of  the  army  was 
performed  at  different  times,  from  their 
being  obliged  to  wait  frequently  for  a 
favourable  wind  ;  and  by  the  time  they 
left  Hindoen,  their  numbers  were  thin- 
ned to  one-half.  Many  thousands  were 
afterwards  found  on  the  coast,  which 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  currents 
and  drowned.  No  small  number  per- 
ished also  on  this  dangerous  navigation, 
by  their  aerial  enemies,  the  gulls  ;  the 
whole  host  of  which  followed  the  body 
with  loud  cries,  and  increased  the  per- 
il to  which  these  poor  animals  are  ex- 
posed in  whatever  direction  they  pro- 
ceed. To  give  some  idea  of  the  im- 
mense numbers  in  which  they  ap- 
proached Sandtory,  IMr.  Christiansen, 
seeing  the  advance  of  the  lemming  ar- 
my, one  that  never  retreats,  stood  be- 
fore his  door  to  attempt  to  stop  it,  and 
with  one  blow  of  a  stick  killed  no  less 
than  sixty  :  but  the  vacancy  existed  on- 
ly for  a  moment,  being  quickly  filled 
by  the  body  in  the  rear."  -  -  - 

At  the  little  island  of  Carlsbe,  when 
far  advanced  towards  the  Cape,  our  au- 
thor had  the  good  fortune  to  receive 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  habits  of 
this  animal  : 

"  We  landed  (he  tells  us)  at  the  par- 
sonage-house where  I  intended  to  re- 
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main.  Prcrfiten  Stren,  the  clergyman, 
came  out  to  receive  me,  and  seemed  in 
no  sniall  degree  surprised,  as  well  as 
rejoired,  at  my  arrival.  1  had  been 
tliero  but  a  fvw  jniniitrs,  when  I  heard 
that  the  lemmings  were  actually  on  tiie 
island  :  and  by  walking  a  few  ste|)s 
from  the  liouse  I  easily  convinced  my- 
self of  this.  Every  blade  of  grass  was 
literally  alive  with  them.  When  I 
walked  to  the  sea-shore,  they  were 
there  also,  a. id  were  running  about 
the  small  garden  patch  in  front  of  the 
parsonage.  The  out-houses  were  filled 
with  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  had 
more  specimens  than  I  could  takeaway 
with  me.  Mr.  Steen,  who  could  not 
account  for  their  appearance  in  these 
extraordinary  numbers,  said  it  was 
some  years  since  they  had  been  seen 
at  Carlsbe. 

"  The  universal  opinion  of  the  lower 
orders  respecting  them  is,  that  they 
fall  from  the  clouds  ;  and  there  are  not 
wanting  some  in  better  circumstances, 
who  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Many 
old  men  have  affirmed  in  the  most  so- 
lemn manner,  that  they  have  seen  them 
drop;  while  better  informed  persons, 
who  are  ashamed  to  confess  their  be- 
lief that  they  are  rained  from  heaven, 
attempt  to  explain  one  mystery  by  ano- 
ther as  great :  namely,  by  giving  to  the 
raists  an  extraordinary  power  of  sweep- 
ing up  these  animals,  and  letting  them 
fall  in  other  parts.  It  is  curious  enough, 
that  all  over  the  north  the  clouds  are 
universally  believed  to  have  this  pow- 
er, not  only  with  respect  to  so  small  an 
animal  as  the  lemming,  but  also  with 
others  of  a  much  larger  kind,  as  sheep, 
goats,  and  even  oxen." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
reindeer  eat  this  animal.  There  is  a 
good  print  of  it  in  the  volume  before  us. 

"  In  length  it  is  five  inches  and 

a  half;  its  ears  round  and  small,  with 
long  black  whiskers  :  the  belly  is  of  a 
whitish  yellow  ;  the  back  and  sides  arc 
tawny,  variegated  w  ith  black  ;  the  tail  is 
half  an  inch  in  length  :  the  feet  are  five 
toed  ;  the  upper  lip  is  divided  ;  and  in 
each  jaw  are  two  teeth." 

Leaving  tliat  remarkable  inhabitant 
of  the  earth,  (the  Lemming.)  we  return 
again  to  the  water,  to  copy  the  author's 
very  intelligent  description  of  the  Fish- 


cries  to  which  almost  every  country  in 
Europe  is  indebted  for  supplies  : 

''  The  fishing  season  commences  the 
beginning  of  February,  when  the  boats 
from   llelgeland,  INordland,  and    Fin- 
mark,  assemble  at  the  Lofodon  islands. 
In  order  to  give  to  every  one  a  fair  op- 
portunity,   and  as    it   is    pretty    well 
known  what  number  will  repair  toeach 
iHPr,  or  island,  no  nets  are  allowed  to 
be  set  until  two-thirds  of  the  fishermen 
expected  arc  arrived,  and  have  declar- 
ed it  time  to  commence.     Previous  to 
this,  however,  or  at  any  time  of  the 
year,   fishing  with  lines   is   permitted. 
The  fish  are  as  regular  as  the  fishermen 
in  their  approach  to  the  coast.     The 
greatest  proportion  of  them  are  caught 
in  nets,  placed  perpendicularly  in  the 
sea,  at  the  depth  of  30,  100,  and  150 
fathoms,  according  to  the  banks.     The 
nets  being  set  in   this  direction  in   the 
evening,  the  fish  approach  the  coast  in 
millions.     Shaping  their  course  as  they 
invariably  do,  toward  the  south,  and 
not  seeing  the  nets,  they  run  their  heads 
into  the  meshes,  which  are  made  large 
enough  for  that  purpose,  but  not  of  a 
size  to  admit  the  body.     Finding  their 
progress  thus  interrupted,  they  attempt 
to  recede,  and  are  caught  by  the  gills. 
The  fishermen  take  up  their  nets  in  the 
morning,  empty  them,  and   bring  them 
ashore  to  be  repaired  for  the  evening. 
When  they  reach  the  islands,  they  haul 
up  their  boats,  and  prepare  the  fish  for 
hanging  on  the  i/clls,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, which  are  poles  suspended  horizon- 
tally about  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
The   heads  being  cut  off,  and  the   in- 
sides  taken  out,  they  are  hung  together 
in   pairs  with   birch  twigs,  which  the 
men   fake  with  them  for  the  purpose. 
The  fish  ought  not  to  touch  each  other, 
as  they  are  apt  in   that  case  to  turn 
black,  and  arc  not  so  saleable.     In  this 
manner,  and  without  any  other  prepa- 
ration, is  nearly  the  \\iiole  of  the  aston- 
ishing quantity  offish  which  is  taken  at 
Lofoden   cured,  owing  entirely  to  the 
great  dryness  and  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  these  latitudes.     A  fish  once 
dried  in  the  air  in  this  manner  will  keep 
good  for  several  years  ;  and  in  order  to 
insure  this,  a  law  of  great  importance 
to  the  fishery  forbids,  under  severe  pe- 
nalties, the  taking  down  the  fish  from 
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the  yells  before  the  14th  of  June,  when 
they  are  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  dri- 
ed. Previous  to  this,  the  agent  of  the 
bishop  of  the  Nordlands  and  Finraark, 
who  generally  farms  his  tithes,  goes 
round  and  ascertains  the  quantity  on 
each  yell. 

"  The  regulations  during  the  season 
are  few  and  simple:  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  boats  have  arrived,  the  fish- 
ermen hold  a  consultation  as  to  the 
propriety  of  commencing  operations. 
This  is  the  more  prudent,  as  experience 
has  taught  them,  that  if  tlie  first  fish,  or 
leaders  of  the  shoal,  be  friglitened  or 
stopped  by  the  nets,  they  invariably 
turn  ofTto  one  side,  but  not  back  ;  and 
the  season  has  sometimes  nearly  expir- 
ed before  it  has  been  possible  to  fall  in 
with  them  again.  Whether  the  leaders 
have  passed,  they  easily  ascertain  by 
their  hand-line  fishing,  and  when  they 
find  this  to  be  the  case,  they  may  with 
safety  set  their  nets.  They  next  pro- 
ceed to  choose  an  admiral,  to  whom  all 
disputes,  arising  chiefly  from  encroach- 
ing on  each  other's  fishing  ground,  are 
referred  ;  and  if  this  be  insufficient,  the 
matter  is  generally  settled  by  one  of  the 
merchants  of  the  Lofodens,  residing 
near  the  place  where  the  fishery  is  car- 
ried on.  If  possible,  all  the  cod  taken 
are  hung  up  for  rund  Jisk,  roimd  or 
whole  fish,  in  other  words  stock  fish, 
this  kind  bringing  the  best  price;  and 
it  is  only  toward  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  the  weather  is  becoming  too  mild 
to  harden  or  dry  a  fish  whole,  that  it  is 
slit  open,  the  back  bone  taken  out,  and 
then  hung  up  to  dry,  when  it  is  called 
rotskicer,  or  split  fish.  The  heads  that 
are  cut  off  are  not  thrown  away,  but  are 
carefully  made  up  into  bunches,  hung 
up  in  like  manner  to  dry,  and  then  ta- 
ken home,  where  they  are  kept  as  food 
for  the  cattle  during  the  winter,  being 
boiled  up  for  them  in  the  manner  alrea- 
dy mentioned.  The  roes  are  also  tak- 
en out,  packed  in  barrels  with  layers  of 
salt  between  them,  and  sent  to  the  place 
of  exportation,  chiefly  Bergen ;  whence 
they  are  shipped  to  ports  in  France,  ge- 
nerally within  the  Straits,  where  they 
are  used  as  bait  for  fishing.  At  the 
close  of  the  season,  such  roes  as  are  too 
soft  for  salting,  are  kept  also  for  the 
cattle.     The  livers  are  taken  home  in 


barrels,  which  are  allowed  to  stand  as 
long  as  possible,  to  produce  the  more 
clear  oil.  This,  which  is  called  blank 
tran,  or  white  oil,  exudes  from  the  liv- 
er by  its  own  pressure,  and  is  the  most 
valuable.  The  livers  are  afterwards 
boiled  up  in  largo  caldrons,  kept  con- 
stantly stirring,  and  the  oil,  as  it  rises, 
is  skimmed  ofl'and  barrelled.  The  oil 
thus  obtained  is  called  hruttn  tran,  or 
brown  oil,  and  does  not  fetch  in  gene- 
ral so  good  a  price  as  the  former.  Five 
hundred  cod  livers  are  reckoned  to 
make  a  barrel  of  oil  of  thirty-six  gal- 
lons :  and  it  must  certainly  appear  ve- 
ry singular,  that  the  whole  of  the  great 
quantity  of  oil  exported  yearly  from 
Norway,  amounting  to  at  least  30,009 
barrels,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
trifling  quantity  derived  from  the  acci- 
dental capture  of  a  finner,  should  be 
produced  from  the  liver  of  so  small  a 
fish  as  the  cod.  This  oil  is  sent  partly 
to  Bremen  and  Flensburg,  but  princi- 
pally to  Holland,  where  it  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  leather. 

"  The  fishing  season  seldom  lasts 
longer  than  seven  or  eight  weeks,  when 
the  shoal  has  all  passed  to  the  south- 
ward."   

It  is  calculated  that  fOOjOOO  cod  are 
taken  in  that  period,  to  the  value  of  at 
least  100,000?.  The  principal  mar- 
kets for  them  are  Naples,  Trieste,  An- 
cona,  Antwerp,  and  Barcelona.  Very 
kw  Fins  or  Laplanders  engage  in  this 
traffic;  their  habits  are  more  terrestrial, 
as  appears  from  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  visit  paid  to  one  of  their 
wandering  families  by  Captain  Brooke : 

"  Mr.  Lenning,  my  landlord,  hav- 
ing received  intelligence,  that  the  Lap- 
landers with  their  rein-deer  had  ap- 
proached within  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  from  Fugleness,  and  that  they 
would  remain  for  a  few  days  in  that 
part  of  the  mountains,  I  was  anxious  to 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  see- 
ing them.  Accompanied  by  Madame 
Lenning  and  her  husband,  after  half  an 
hour's  walk,  we  found  the  tent ;  and  its 
owner.  Per  Mathisbn  Sahra,  sitting  at 
the  entrance  cutting  a  birch  twig. 
Though  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Len- 
ning, who  spoke  his  language  perfectly, 
he  receeived  us  with  the  most  perfect 
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indiflerencc,  showing  no  disposition  to 
welconie  us,  <>!•  betraying  any  emotion 
whatever.  Inside  the  tent,  in  which 
we  crept,  wc  found  his  wite  busy  in  pre- 
])iring  the  utensils  for  milking  the  deer 
and  nialxiiig  the  cheese.  As  the  iierd 
was  some  miles  distant  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  would  consequently  take  a 
considerable  time  in  returning  to  the 
evening  fold,  I  occupied  myself  with  in- 
specting the  whole  of  a  Laplander's 
household  economy,  which  was  ex- 
tremely curious. 

"  Per  iMathison  had  pitched  his  tent 
at  the  extremity  of  a  valley  between 
the  mountains,  which  sloped  gradually 
down  to  the  sea  shore  at  Fugleness, 
and  whence  a  fine  view  was  obtained 
of  that  part  of  the  ocean  inclosed  by 
the  surrounding  islands.  Marit  Mar- 
tins Datter,  the  name  of  Per  Mathisbn's 
wife,  meaning  literally  Marit  the  daugh- 
ter of  Martin,  was  short  in  stature,  not 
exceeding  four  feet  nine  inches,  and  of 
a  brown  complexion,  which  seemed 
more  the  result  of  habitual  dirt,  living 
constantly  surrounded  by  smoke,  and 
exposure  to  the  weather  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  llu'.n  of  nature,  as  the  co- 
lour of  her  eyes  and  hair  did  not  denote 
a  natural  darkness  of  the  skin.  She 
had  onjher  summer  dress  of  dirty  white, 
walmal  clotli,  girt  round  by  a  belt,  to 
which  was  suspended  a  small  knife. 
She  had  laid  aside  every  part  of  her 
winter  dress,  and  her  komagers,  or 
shoes,  were  of  strong  leather,  forming 
a  peak  at  the  toes.  On  her  head  she 
wore  a  high  cap,  made  partly  of  cloth, 
and  in  part  of  bits  of  coloured  calico. 
This  cap  is  peculiar  to  Norwegian 
Lapland,  and  is  rather  elegant  in  its 
shape. Though  wild  and  un- 
couth, yet  li€r  manners  did  not  betray 
any  of  the  surliness  so  conspicuous  in 
her  husband.  The  latter  was  dressed 
in  rein-deer  fawn-skins ;  which  being 
thin  and  pliable,  and  made  to  sit  loose, 
were  not  so  likely  to  incommode  the 
wearer  from  their  too  great  warmth. 
His  family  consisted  of  a  wife  and 
child;  and  a  Laplander,  who,  being 
poor,  and  having  no  deer  of  his  own, 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  and 
had  the  principal  care  of  the  herd,  at- 
tending theni  by  night  as  well  as  day. 
He  was  then  absent,  driving  them  to 


the  tent  to  be  milked.  With  him  were 
another  Laplander  and  his  wife,  who 
also  lived  in  the  tent  with  the  former. 
This  man  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  part- 
ner of  Per  Mathison.  Their  deer  were 
mixed  in  common  together,  though  the 
superior  number  belonging  to  the  lat- 
ter evidently  constituted  him  the  head 
of  the  family ;  which  it  was  ipasy  to 
perceive  from  his  idleness  and  inactivi- 
ty, mixed  with  a  kind  of  a  gruff  inde- 
pendence, that  bespoke  a  laird  of  the 
mountains.  He  had  been  in  the  habit, 
for  the  last  two  summ.ers,  of  repairing 
with  his  herd  of  deer  to  the  mountains 
of  Whale  Island  from  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Kontokeino,  a  distance  of 
more  than  200  miles  in  the  interior  of 
INorwegian  Lapland.  Here  he  remain- 
ed between  two  and  three  months ;  and, 
before  the  approach  of  winter,  again  re- 
turned to  his  native  forests.  The  whole 
number  of  deer  on  the  island  was  about 
4000,  which  in  like  manner  were  only 
visitants  during  the  sumn)er. 

'*'  After  the  expiration  of  about  two 
hours,  the  distant  barking  of  the  dogs 
indicated  the  coming  of  the  deer,  which 
we  at  last  discerned  winding  slowly 
along  the  mountains  at  the  distance  of 
near  a  mile,  presenting  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  black  moving  mass  blend- 
ing with  the  dark  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. They  now  approached  the  fold, 
which  was  a  large  space,  that  had  been 
cleared  of  the  brush  wood,  and  inclos- 
ed by  branches  of  the  dwarf  birch  and 
aspen,  stuck  around  to  prevent  the 
deer  from  straying.  As  the  herd  came 
up  to  it,  the  deer  made  frequent  snort- 
ings,  and  a  loud  crackling  was  heard, 
produced  by  their  hoofs  striking  against 
each  other.  These  animals,  which  are 
endued  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  smell- 
ing, soon  perceived  there  were  stran- 
gers near  ;  and  our  appearance,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  dress  of  the  Laplanders 
to  which  they  had  boon  accustomed, 
alarmed  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  retire  till  they 
had  entered  the  fold.  Atier  some  dif- 
ficulty, the  whole  of  the  herd  were  at 
length  collected  within  the  circle  ;  and 
the  women,  bringing  their  bowls  from 
the  tent,  began  the  operation  of  milk- 
ing, which,  as  some  hundreds  of  deer 
were  assembled,  was  likely  to  take  up 
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a  considerable  lime.  In  this  both  the 
women  and  men  were  busily  employ- 
ed. IJefore  each  deer  was  milked,  a 
cord  with  a  noose  was  thrown  round 
the  horns,  by  which  it  was  secured  and 
kept  steady.  The  Laplanders  in  ge- 
neral are  extremely  expert  at  this ;  and 
it  was  surprising  to  see  the  exactness 
with  which  the  noose  was  thrown  at  a 
considerable  distance,  hardly  ever  fail- 
ing to  light  upon  the  horns  of  the  deer 
for  which  it  was  intended,  though  in 
the  thickest  of  the  herd.  The  cord  for 
this  purpose  was  made  of  the  fibres  of 
the  birch  very  neatly  plaited  together, 
and  exceedingly  strong.  During  the 
short  time  the  animal  was  milking, 
this  cord  was  either  held  by  one  of  the 
women,  or  made  fast  to  a  birch  shrub  ; 
some  of  the  thickest  having  been  strip- 
ped of  their  leaves,  and  left  standing  for 
this  purpose.  Many  of  the  deer,  in- 
stead of  being  tractable  as  I  had  pre- 
viously imagined,  were  very  refractory, 
frequently  even  throwing  the  women 
down,  and  butting  at  them  with  their 
horns.  The  latter  seemed  very  little 
to  mind  this ;  but,  strong  as  the  Lap- 
landers are,  they  appeared  to  have  lit- 
tle power  over  one  of  these  animals  ; 
for,  when  it  had  the  cord  round  its 
horns,  and  refused  to  be  milked,  it 
dragged  the  holder  with  ease  round  the 
fold.  The  quantity  of  milk  that  each 
deer  gave  hardly  exceeded  a  tea-cup 
full ;  but  it  was  extremely  luscious,  of 
a  fine  aromatic  flavour,  and  excelUng 
cream  in  richness.  Of  this  we  eagerly 
partook  after  we  had  permission,  which, 
however.  Per  Mathison  did  not  seem 
at  first  very  willing  to  grant;  but  his 
sullen  nature  was  soon  softened  by  the 
brandy,  which  we  had  brought  for  the 
purpose,  and  of  which  the  females  par- 
took, though  with  some  moderation. 
The  whole  of  them,  however,  on  drink- 
ing it,  made  strange  wry  faces  on  ac- 
count of  its  strength  :  not  that  this  di- 
minished their  desire  for  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, after  emptying  each  glass  to  the 
very  last  drop,  they  smacked  their  lips 
with  signs  of  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
begging  immediatel)'  for  an  additional 
quantity. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  herd  of  deer, 
suspended  to  the  branches  of  a  low 
birch,  was  a  child  about  a  ^'ear  old,  en- 


closed in  a  kind  of  cradle,  or  ratlwn- 
case  covered  with  leather,  with  a  coarse 
piece  of  linen  cloth  attached  to  it,  to 
protect  the  infant  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  from  the  musquitoes.  When 
the  child  began  to  cry,  the  cradle  was 
swung  backwards  and  forwards,  having 
the  same  effect  as  rocking.  The  Lap- 
landers, when  the)'  have  occasion  to  no 
any  distance  from  their  tents,  frequent- 
ly for  safety  leave  their  children  thus 
suspended  on  a  tree,  by  which  they  are 
secured  from  the  attack  of  any  raven- 
ous animal,  that  might  happen  to  ap- 
proach. 

''  It  was  already  past  midnight  be- 
fore the  whole  of  the  herd  was  milked.. 
The  sun  had  left  the  heavens  about  an 
hour,  but  a  deep  orange  tint  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon  showed  that  it  was 
not  far  below  it.  The  deer  were  at 
length  turned  cut  from  the  fold,  and 
spreading  themselves  along  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  were  quickly  lost  to  our 
view.  The  Laplanders  now  collect- 
ing the  milk  they  had  obtained,  which 
amounted  to  a  considerable  quantity, 
proceeded  with  it  toward  the  tent,  giv- 
ing us  an  invitation  to  supper.  Hav- 
ing accepted  it,  we  crept  in,  and  seated 
ourselves  on  rein-deer  skins,  which 
were  strewed  on  the  ground.  The  bu- 
siness of  making  the  cheese  now  com- 
menced ;  and  Marit  jMartins  Datter, 
emptying  the  milk  from  the  bowls  into 
a  large  iron  pot,  placed  it  over  a  fire, 
which  she  had  made  in  the  centre  of 
the  tent,  and  the  smoke  of  which  an- 
noyed us  more  than  any  thing.  Every 
corner  was  filled  with  it,  and  it  caused 
the  tears  to  stream  plentifully  from  our 
eyes.  The  only  outlet  it  had  was  an 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  tent ;  and  in 
order  to  withstand  it  in  some  measure^ 
we  lay  down  flat,  by  which  we  were 
enabled  to  breathe  more  freely.  The 
milk,  after  remaining  a  short  time  on 
the  fire,  assumed  the  consistence  of 
curd  ;  and  being  taken  off,  was  placed 
in  small  moulds  made  of  beech  wood, 
and  pressed  together.  The  number  of 
cheeses  thus  made  amounted  to  about 
eight,  of  the  size  of  a  common  plate, 
and  barely  an  inch  in  thickness. 

''  The  whey  and  curds  that  remain- 
ed were  for  our  supper ;  vv'hich  we  com- 
menced, though  the  dirty  habits  of  both 
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the  men  and  women  very  much  dimin- 
ished my  appetite.  Alarit  Rasmus 
Dattcr,  the  wife  of  the  other  Laplander, 
eagerly  licked  with  her  tongue  the  bot- 
toms of  the  bowls  that  had  contained 
the  milk.  Fingers  were  here  the  only 
knives  and  forks  ;  and  the  whole  par- 
ty, dipping  their  hands  into  the  pot, 
grasped  the  rurds,  which  were  greedily 
conveyed  to  their  mouths.  Having 
previously  drunk  plentifully  of  the 
milk,  I  felt  no  inclination  to  join  with 
them  in  their  repast,  and  amused  my- 
self by  observing  their  countenances 
and  proceedings.  After  the  supper  was 
finished,  and  the  bowls  and  other  uten- 
sils removed  to  a  corner  of  the  tent, 
fresh  wood,  to  my  great  mortification, 
was  placed  on  the  fire,  which,  being 
green,  again  enveloped  us  in  smoke. 
On  its  burning  up,  the  flames  reached 
the  cheeses,  which  had  been  made  some 
tinje  before,  and  were  placed  on  a  board 
directly  over  the  fire,  in  order  that  the 
smoke  might  harden  them.  Their 
richness  and  the  heat  caused  large  drops 
of  oil  to  trickle  from  them,  which  were 
licked  off  by  the  men  with  an  evident 
relish.  The  whole  group  was  certain- 
ly a  curious  one.  Opposite  us,  around 
the  fire,  were  the  uncouth  figures  of  the 
Laplanders,  squatting  on  their  haunch- 
es, as  is  their  constant  custom.  In  one 
corner  were  two  children  asleep  in  deer 
skins  ;  and  more  than  twenty  small 
dogs  were  also  taking  their  repose  about 
us.  It  was  soon  time  for  the  men  to 
commence  their  nightly  employment  of 
watching  the  deer :  and  accordingly 
one  of  them  left  the  tent.  On  making 
a  signal,  about  half  the  dogs,  whose 
turn  it  was  to  commence  tlie  watch, 
started  suddenly  up,  and  followed  their 
master  to  the  mountains.  I  was  great- 
ly surprised  to  find  the  rest  take  no  no- 
tice of  the  summons,  and  remain  quietly 
stretched  on  the  deer  skins,  well  aware, 
singular  as  it  may  seem,  that  it  was  not 
their  turn. 

"  The  morning  was  now  pretty  far 
advanced;  the  Laplanders,  who  re- 
mained within  the  tent,  prepared  to  go 
to  sleep  ;  and  accordingly,  taking  our 
departure,  we  walked  l)nck  to  Fugle- 
ness,  well  amused  with  the  excursion. 

To  this  long  extract  our  arrange- 
ments suffer  us  to  add  verv  little.     IJe- 


ferring  to  other  objects  of  curiosity,  we 
learn  from  the  inhabitants,  "  with  re- 
spect to  the  northern  lights,  vorrlli/rs, 
they  had  frequently  heard  the  noise 
that  sometimes  attmded  them,  which 
they  described  as  like  that  of  a  rushing 
wind.  At  Ilammerfest  they  said  they 
were  at  times  so  violent,  and  descend- 
ed so  low,  that  it  would  appear  almost 
possible  to  touch  them.  -  -  - 

"  The  puffin,  or  Greenland  parrot, 
called  in  Norwegian  bmci,  breeds  here 
(Carlsoe)  in  great  numbers.  The  man- 
ner of  catching  them  is  curious,  being 
by  means  of  small  dogs  trained  to  the 
sport.  The  puflins  sitting  together  in 
prodigious  numbers  in  the  deep  holes 
and  clefts  of  the  highest  rocks,  one  of 
these  dogs  is  sent  in,  which  seizes  the 
first  by  its  wing.  This,  to  prevent  its 
being  carried  away,  lays  hold  with  its 
strong  beak  of  the  bird  next  to  it,  which 
in  like  manner  seizes  its  neighbour; 
and  the  dog  continuing  to  draw  them 
out,  an  extraordinary  string  of  these 
birds  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  fowler. 
They  are  taken  for  their  feathers, 
which  are  valuable."  -  -  - 

This  is  a  parallel  to  Dr.  Henderson's 
story  of  the  foxes  in  his  Icelandic  trav- 
els : 

"  ^  In  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Cape,' 
says  the  Doctor,  '  where  the  precipices 
are  almost  entirely  covered  with  vari- 
ous species  of  sea-fowl,  the  foxes  pro- 
ceed on  their  predatory  expeditions  in 
company  ;  and  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  their  operations,  they 
hold  a  kind  of  mock  fight  upon  the 
rocks,  in  order  to  determine  their  rela- 
tive strength.  When  this  has  been 
fairly  ascertained,  they  advance  to  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  and,  taking  each 
other  by  the  tail,  the  weakest  descends 
first,  while  the  strongest,  forming  the 
last  in  the  row,  suspends  the  whole 
number,  till  the  foremost  has  reached 
their  prey.  A  signal  is  then  given,  on 
which  the  upperniost  fox  pulls  with  all 
his  might,  and  the  rest  assist  him  as 
well  as  they  can  with  their  feet  against 
the  rocks ;  in  this  manner  they  proceed 
from  rock  to  rock,  until  they  have  pro- 
vided themselves  with  a  sufiicient  sup- 
ply.'  "  -  -  - 

Far  be  it  trom  us  to  question  the  facts 
stated  by  veracious  travellers,  who  cer- 
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tainly  see  strange  sights.  AVell  do  we 
know  that  many  honest  assertions  have 
been  disbelieved  till  time  proved  their 
truth.  Poor  Bruce  died  almost  a  mar- 
tyr to  the  miseries  inflicted  upon  him 
by  imputations  on  liis  Abyssinian  state- 
ments, which  have  nevertheless  been 
almost  entirely  confirmed  by  later  au- 
thorities since  his  death.  We  shall 
not,  therefore  hastily  class  the  tales  of 
puffin-catching  in  strings,  and  fox-hunt- 
ing pendulatory,  with  an  ancient  anec- 
dote which  used  to  please  our  younger 
days.  It  was  of  a  gentleman  so  noto- 
riously addicted  to  exaggeration,  that 
his  servant  was  instructed  to  check  him 
by  a  jog,  whenever  he  found  him  laps- 
ing into  too  wide  an  indulgence  of  his 
propensity.  One  day  he  was  telling  of 
a  fox  which  he  had  seen  with  a  mon- 


strous long  brush — a  brush,  ho  assured 
the  company,  at  least  a  mile  in  length. 
John  gave  his  master  a  jog.  "  Well," 
said  he,  "  it  might  not  be  quite  so  much, 
but  I  am  sure  it  was  half  a  mile  ;" — 
(another  jog) — "  or  if  not,  it  must  have 
been  a  quarter" — (jog  again.)     "I'll 

be  d if  it  was  not  a  hundred  yards 

long" — (another  jog.)  "  Fifty" — (jog 
again.)  The  poor  gentleman  could 
bear  it  no  more,  but  starting  up,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  D ye,  you  rascal,  will 

ye  let  my  fox  have  no  tail  at  all  !" 

With  this,  lest  our  tale  should  be 
thought  as  extravagantly  long  as  the 
fox's,  we  close  the  volume,  which  is 
not  only  (with  the  exception  of  the  first 
third)  very  interesting,  but  promises  a 
successor  not  inferior  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  readers  of  every  taste. 


(Lond.  Mag.) 

Some  months  aero  we  received  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  a  well-known  periodical 
work  published  inAmerica,  asking  whether  the  candidates  for  literary  fame  on  that  side 
of  the  water  would  be  allowed,  on  certain  terms,  to  tourney  with  their  elder  brothers  ia 
the  lists  of  the  London  ?  Our  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  suppose  that' the 
following  poem,  dated  from  "  the  United  States  of  America,"  has  been  in  consequence 
sent  us. 


IINES    FROM    THE    TORT-FOLIO    OF   H- 


VVE  met  upon  the  world's  wide  face, 

When  each  of  us  was  young  ; 
We  parted  soon,  and  to  her  place 

A  darker  spirit  sprung  ; —  ♦ 

A  feeling  such  as  must  have  stirr'd 
The  Roman's  bosom,  when  he  heard, 

Beneath  the  trembling  ground, 
The  God  his  genius  marching  forth. 
From  the  old  city  of  his  mirth, 

To  lively  music's  sound. 

A  sense  it  was,  that  I  could  see 

The  angel  leave  my  side, 
That  thenceforth  my  prosperity 

Must  be  a  falling  tide  ;— - 
A  strange  and  ominous  belief. 
That  in  spring-time,  the  yellow  leaf  ' 

Had  fallen  on  my  hours  ; 
And  that  all  hope  would  be  most  vain 
Of  finding  in  my  path  again 

Its  former  vanish'd  flowers. 

But  thog,  the  idol  of  my  few 

And  fleeting  better  days, — 
The  light  that  cheer'd,  when  life  was  new, 

My  being  with  its  rays  ; 
And  though,  alas  !  its  joy  be  gone, — 
Art  yet,  like  tomb-lamps,  shining  on 

The  phantoms  of  my  mind, — 
The  memories  of  many  a  dream 
Floating  on  thought's  fantastic  stream, 

Like  storm  clouds  on  the  wind  ! — 
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Is  thy  life  but  the  wayward  child 

Of  fever  in  the  heart, 
In  part,  a  crowd  of  fancies  wild, 

Of  ill-made  efibrts,  part  ? 
A  nd,  oh  !  are  such  familiars  thine, 
As  by  thee  were  made  earthly  mine  i 

And  is  it  as  with  me, — 
Doth  hope  in  birthless  ashes  lie, 
While  the  sun  seems  a  hostile  eye, 

Thy  pains  well  pleased  to  see  ? 

I  trust,  not  so — though  thou  hast  been 

An  evil  star  to  mine, 
Let  all  of  good  the  world  has  seen 

Hang  ever  upon  thine  I — 
May  thy  suns  those  of  summer  be, 
And  time  show  as  one  joy  to  thee. 

Like  thine  own  nature  pure  ; — 
Tho'ti  didst  but  rouse,  within  my  breast, 
The  sleeping  devils  from  a  rest 

That  could  not  long  endure  ! 

The  firstlings  of  my  simple  song- 
Were  offer 'd  to  thy  name; 

Again  the  altar,  idle  long. 
In  worship  rears  its  flame  : — 

My  sacrifice  of  sullen  years, 

My  many  hecatombs   of  tears, 
No  happier  hours  recall ; 

Yet  may  thy  wandering  thoughts  restore 

To  one  who  ever  lov'd  thee  more 
Than  fickle  fortune's  all, —  And 
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And  now  fHicwell  !    and  although  here 

IMen  liatc  tlie  source  of  pain, 
I  hold  thee  and  thy  lollies  drar, 

iNor  of  thy  Taults  rom|ilain  : 
For  my    misii.^ed  and  bli^^htod  powers, 
My  waste  ol"  miscmble  hours, 

f  will  accuse  thee  not  — 
The  fool  who  could  from  self  depart, 
And  make  his   fate    one   human  heart, 

Deserved  no  better  lot. 


I  reck  of  mine  the  Irss,  because 

In  wisei  moods  I  feel 
A  doubtful  question  of  its  cause 

And  nature  on  me  steal  : — 
An  aneicnt  notion  that  Time  flmg-S 
Oin-  pains  and  pleasures  from    his  wings, 

With  mncli  equality; 
And  that  in  reason,  happin'jss, 
Bolli  of  accession  and  decrease 

Incapable  must  be. 


(Lond  Mag.) 

ST.  DERVORGOIL'S  WELL. 


TT  happened  one  fine  evening  nigh 
the  close  of  autumn, —  when  the 
corn  wore  its  covering  of  broom  in  the 
stack-yard, — when  the  nuts  began  to 
drop  ripe  from  their  husks,  and  the 
morning  flowers  hung  white  with  hoar 
frost,  that  two  riders  entered  the  south- 
ward gorge  of  the  wild  glen  of  Croga. 
It  was  wearing  late, — the  moon  had 
still  a  full  hour  to  march  before  she 
reached  the  tops  of  the  western  hills, — 
the  lights  began  to  disappear  from  the 
windows  of  the  peasantry,  and,  besides 
the  murmuring  of  the  water  of  Orr, 
which  winded  among  the  rocks  and 
trees,  an  anxious  ear  might  hear  the 
cautious  step  and  the  lifting  latch  of 
some  young  ploughman  holding  tryste 
with  his  love.  It  was  a  market  night, 
and  to  these  soft  and  pleasurable  sounds 
might  be  addi'd  the  sharp,  shrill,  and 
rapid  admonition  of  woman's  tongue, 
when  a  late  hour,  a  pcnnyless  pocket, 
and  a  head  throbbing  with  drink,  call- 
ed forth  a  torrent  of  sage  and  gracious 
remarks  on  her  husband's  folly  and  her 
own  wisdom  and  forbearance. 

But  of  those  sounds,  if  such  sounds 
were,  the  two  riders  seemed  to  take  no 
note  ;  they  entered  the  glen  abreast, 
and  inclining  their  heads  beyond  the 
graceful  uprightness  of  good  horseman- 
'ship,  laid  them  together  in  the  true  spi- 
rit of  confidential  communication.  It 
may  be  imagined  that  as  they  were  of 
different  sexes,  love,  or  some  such 
cause  of  mutual  attraction,  inclined 
them  to  this  friendly  fellowship.  I  wish 
to  leave  no  room  for  such  unfounded 
suspicion.  One  was  a  man  in  years, 
of  a  douce  and  grave  exterior,  with 
much  of  that  devout  circumspection 
and  prudence  of  look,  which  might 
mark  him  out  to  the  parish  minister  in 


a  nomination  of  elders.  His  dress, 
like  himself,  seemed  fit  for  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  world, — firm  of  texture 
and  home-made  ;  a  good  gray  mixture, 
adapted  to  the  dusty  labours  of  a  mill. 
■ — and  a  miller  he  was,  and  one  as  good 
as  ever  wet  a  wheel  in  water — the  mil- 
ler of  Croga  mill,  and  his  name  was 
Thomas  Milroy. 

Of  his  companion  I  ought  to  say 
something;  but  how  can  a  man  less 
than  inspired  touch  off  the  sedate  sim- 
plicity, the  matronly  demeanour,  and 
that  look  of  superstitious  awe  and  love 
for  the  marvellous,  which  belonL'ed  to 
Barbara  Farish,  the  relict  of  the  laird 
of  Elfknowe.  Her  very  horse  seemed 
conscious  of  his  load  of  surpassing 
sanctity  and  knowledge,  and  looked  on 
the  dapple  grey  nag  of  the  dusty  mil- 
ler with  an  arched  neck,  and  an  eye 
worthy  of  the  steed  of  so  good  and  so 
gifted  a  dame.  Her  grey  riding  skirt 
hung  fur  beneath  her  feet,  and  nearly- 
reached  the  ground ;  a  black  silk 
hood,  lined  with  gray,  covered  her 
head,  and  was  fastened  beneath  her 
chin  ;  while  over  a  nose,  long  and  thin, 
and  transparent  as  horn,  looked  forth 
two  deep-set  and  searching  eyes,  of  a 
light  and  lively  blue.  I  have  said  they 
were  in  earnest  conference ; — but  the 
miller  casting  a  suspicious  and  a  start- 
led glance  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  glen,  whore  a  thick  bower  of  moun- 
tain ash  and  holly  overhung  its  bosom, 
patted  his  horse's  neck,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "  Dusiylbot,  my  man.  what 
look  ye  at,  lad  .''  Faith,  Barbara,  the 
dumb  brute  sees  something,  and  sees 
nought  tliat's  good,  for  he  shakes  under 
me  like  a  leaf  o'  the  linn,  and  your 
horse  is  snorting  and  smelling  too. 
Grace  be  near  us  !    see  ve  yon  elfwo- 
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man,  wi'  lier  bairn  in  her  bosom,  seat- 
ed by  the  side  of  Saint  Dervorgoil's 
well  r — as  sure  as  corn  grows  and  wa- 
ter runs  she's  there  fur  naegood  to  us." 
And  tiiey  both  made  a  full  haU, — gaz- 
ed as  if  tht'y  would  gaze  through  the 
rocky  side  of  the  glen, — nor  was  it  Su- 
perstition's fear,  that  artist  of  wonderful 
forms  which  was  at  work  to  dismay  them. 
I  have,  when  a  boy,  drunk  water  out 
of  a  well  of  this  Galwegian  saint,  which 
spouts  up  through  a  little  trough  of 
stone  in  the  glen  of  Croga.  Virtues 
are  imputed  to  it  by  the  old  people; 
and  tiiose  whom  it  frees  from  sickness 
or  pain  leave  a  small  oflering  at  its 
brink — at  the  time  I  saw  it  two  pieces 
of  ribbon  and  a  ring  were  tied  to  a 
branch  of  holly,  which  parth^  shaded  it, 
and  a  piece  of  old  silver,  the  coin  of 
one  of  the  earlier  Scottish  Kings,  lay 
shining  at  the  bottom, — the  offering  of 
a  mother  for  the  health  of  her  child. 
At  the  side  of  this  well  the  miller  and 
his  companion  saw  a  woman  seated 
with  a  child  in  her  bosom, — a  fair  young 
woman  ,frora  a  distant  place.  She 
seemed  unconscious  or  careless  of  the 
presence  of  strangers,  and  gazed  alone 
at  the  moon,  with  its  red  edge  resting 
on  the  hill,  and  at  tiie  stars  shining  in 
multitudes  above  her,  and  at  the  little 
well,  sending  forth  its  silver  thread  of 
water  among  the  grass  at  her  feet.  She 
took  from  her  bosom  a  token  of  silver, 
and  dropt  into  the  well,  and  in  a  low 
voice  began  to  chaunt,  like  one  singing 
to  soothe  a  child,  the  following  verses. 
It  is  true  that  but  a  few  scattered  words 
of  this  mystic  lyric  survived  in  the  me- 
mories of  the  two  listeners,  and  that,  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  years,  the  measure  of 
the  melody,  and  the  original  strain  of 
sentiment,  had  alone  been  secured  from 
oblivion.  But  dismembered  and  im- 
perfect as  it  was,  I  recited  it  to  one  of 
the  peasant  poets  of  the  district,  who 
assured  me  it  was  a  genuine  antique, 
modified  by  some  gifted  parson  to  suit 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
young  woman  sung  it, — a  kind  of 
change,  he  observed,  which  many  of 
our  national  and  domestic  lyrics  had 
undergone;  and  whh  that  tenderness 
and  regard  which  one  man  of  genius 
feels  for  the  suffering  labours  of  anot!'- 
er,  he  filled  up  the  gaps  which  former 


forgetfulness  had  made.  For  this  he 
made  something  of  an  apology, — say- 
ing, the  rudeness  of  his  own  interpola- 
tions would  soon  be  singled  out  by  the 
critical  sagacity  of  the  age, —  modern 
dross  was  easily  distinguished  from  ar>- 
tique  gold ;  but  he  had  a  pleasure  of 
his  own  in  ekeing  out  the  ancient  n)Uti- 
lated  melodies  of  his  country,  and  he 
cared  little  for  the  opinion  of  those 
"  chippers  and  hewers,'' — the  men  who 
sold  their  judgment  to  the  publig  either 
monthly  or  quarterly. — But  for  the 
song. 

OUR   LADYE-3    BLESSED    WELL- 

The  moon  is  gleamins:  far  and  near, 
The  stars  nre  stieaming  free, 

And  cold  comes  down  the  evening  dew- 
On  iny  sweet  babe  and  me. 

There  is  a  time  for  holy  song;, 
An  hour  for  charm  and  spell, 

And  nows  the  time  to  bathe  my  babe 
In  our  Ladye's  blessed  well. 

O  thou  wert  born  as  fair  a  babe 

As  light  ere  shone  aboon, 
And  fairer  than  the  gowan  is. 

Born  in  the  April  moon  : 
First  like  the  lily  pale  ye  grew, 

Syne  like  the  violet  wan  ; 
As  in  the  sunshine  dies  the  dew, 

So  faded  my  fair  Ann. 

Was  it  a  breath  of  evil  wind 

That  harm'd  thee,  lovely  child  ; 
Or  was't  the  fairy  s  charmed  touch 

That  all  thy  bloom  defiled  ? 
I've  watch'd  thee  in  the  mirk  midnight, 

And  watch'd  thee  in  the  day, 
And  sung  our  Ladye's  sacred  sonj 

To  keep  the  elves  away. 

The  moon  is  sitting  on  the  hill, 

The  night  is  nigh  its  primC; 
The  owl  doth  chace  the  bearded  bat, 

The  mark  of  witching  time  ; 
And  o'er  the  seven  sister  stars 

A  silver  cloud  is  drawn, 
And  pure  the  blessed  water  is 

To  bathe  thee,  gentle  Ann  ! 

On  a  far  sea  thy  father  sails 

Among  the  spicy  isles  : 
He  thinks  on  thee,  and  thinks  on  me, 

And  as  he  thinks,  he  smiles, 
And  sings,  while  he  his  white  sail  trims. 

And  severs  swift  the  sea, 
About  his  Anna's  sunny  locks, 

And  of  her  bright  blue  ee. 

O,  blessed  fountain,  give  her  back 

The  brightness  of  her  brow  ; 
O,  blessed  water,  bid  her  cheeks 

Like  summer  roses  glow  ! 
=Tis  .1  Ismail  gift,  thou  blessed  well^ 

To  thing  divine  as  thee, 
Bvit  kingdoms  to  a  mother's  heart, 

yn\-  Ann  is  dear  toom"?. 
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AVhile  she  sung  this  suigular  lyric, 
she  removed  the  mantle  from  her  child, 
took,  all  covering  from  its  body  and 
limbs,  and  lilting  it  towards  the  moon, 
showed  a  form  much  withered  and 
wasted  ;nvny.  She  muttered  a  prayer 
over  it,  and  then  taking  water  from  the 
well  with  her  hands,  showered  it  plen- 
tiliilly  over  its  body  : — the  child  per- 
haps accustomed  to  such  ablution,  was 
silent.  "  Good-wife,"  said  the  miller, 
"  as  sure  as  mill  stones  run  round,  that's 
an  elfwoman  and  that's  an  elfchild, — 
or  they  are  the  fair  resemblances,  made 
by  the  foul  spirit  of  a  mother  and  bairn, 
for  deceiving  thee  and  me,  and  bring- 
ing us  to  shame.  Let  us  ride  back  and 
waken  the  good  man  of  Pyetstane  ; — 
he's  a  bold  body,  and  can  face  aught, 
— and  he  never  swears  but  when  he's 
sober,  and  I  vow,  before  sunset,  I  saw 
him  staggering  like  a  smuggler  when 
his  cargo's  discharged." 

"  Fool,  man,"  said  she  of  the  Elf- 
knowe,  "  see  ye  not  that  it  is  a  poor 
young  woman  benighted  under  the 
dark  cloud  of  ancient  belief,  douking 
her  unweel  bairn  in  the  spring  well,  ac- 
counted holy  in  Catholic  times?  Ah, 
lass.  Saint  Dervorgoil  has  lost  her 
charm  now,  and  the  water  of  her  bless- 
ed well  has  had  little  virtue  since  the 
reformation.  Ye  may  as  well  wash  it 
in  evening  dew,  and  lay  it  out  to  be 
cured  by  (he  influence  of  the  stars  on 
the  top  of  Fardinrush  hill,  as  daft  Nell 
Candlish  did.  when  the  babe  was  found 
by  the  shepherds  frozen  in  the  morn- 
ing cold,  like  a  flower.  Alas!  the  spi- 
rit of  salvation,  if  ever  such  a  spirit 
was  there,  has  departed  from  the  bless- 
ed well,  and  there's  no  a  pool  in  Cro- 
ga  but  what  would  do  the  same  won- 
ders for  the  flesh  of  man.  But,  alas  ! 
it's  hard  to  make  a  mither  believe  that 
there's  nae  charm  can  heal  the  sick 
babe  at  her  bosom ;  and  there's  nae 
doubt  this  poor  young  creature's  come 
many  a  weary  mile  to  bathe  her  child  in 
the  blessed  foimt  of  Saint  Dervorgoil. 
There  was  Wil'iio  JVIaclellan's  mither 
carried  him  hither  out  of  the  wild  roons 
of  Galloway,  and  a  bonny  bairn  she 
made  him  ; — there's  a  natural  virtue  in 
pure  spring  water,  that  cannot  be  made 
stronger  by  the  best  saint  o'  the  calen- 
dar." 


"  After  all,goodwife,"  sad  her  more 
scru|)ulous  companion,  "  she  may  be 
a  fairy  mother  come  to  wash  her  imp 
in  the  blessed  well,  so  that  it  may  seem 
every  seventh  day  a  douce  ('hristian. 
Oh,  I  have  heard  of  such  things,  and  it 
would  nae  be  an  unwise  thing  to  ride 
back  to  the  INlanse,  and  have  the  mi- 
nister's opinion."  "  Whisht,  man, 
whisht,"  said  Barbara,  "ilhe  young 
woman  has  bathed  her  ch  d  ;  she  is 
now  wrapping  it  up,  and  see,  she  comes 
down  the  bank; — Ham  e  shall  she  come 
with  me,  for  she  is  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  and  carries  a  fatherless 
babe  in  her  bosom,  and  that's  both 
right  and  reason  why  she  should  come 
to  the  house  of  Elfknowe."  The 
young  woman  spoke  as  she  approach- 
ed. "  A  pleasant  way  and  welcome  at 
harae  to  ye  baith,  and  the  good  wishes 
of  a  stranger  go  with  you.  I  have 
come  from  the  Solway  shore  to  -bathe 
the  babe  of  my  bosom  in  Saint  Dtrvor- 
goil's  blessed  well ; — thrice  have  I 
come  at  the  full  hour  of  the  moon,  and 
the  babe  is  recovering  even  as  a  parch- 
ed flower  when  the  summer  rain  comes. 
Sore  was  it  faded,  and  had  ceased  to 
leap  in  my  arms  and  smile  in  my  face; 
— but  look  at  the  sweet  wee  innocent 
now ;  it  has  light  in  its  eyes,  and  Wfe 
on  its  brow,  and  the  bloom  has  come 
btick  to  its  cheek ;— my  blessing  upon 
the  blessed  well  of  Croga."  And  re- 
moving the  mantle  from  the  face  of  her 
child,  she  held  it  up  amid  the  light  of 
the  departing  moon,  and  smiled. 

''  O  woman,"  said  Barbara,  '*'ye  are 
a  kind  mother,  but  a  wondrous  idolater, 
— a  worshipper  of  wells  and  springs, 
and  times  of  the  moon,  and  set  and  ap- 
pointed places.  And  yet  ye  have  ma- 
ny a  douce  body's  judgment  to  counte- 
nance ye  in  your  belief  in  old  influen- 
ces. I  had  a  brother  myself  who  fell 
asleep  once  in  the  Fairy-Ring  of  Cro- 
ga, and  when  he  awoke,  his  bloom  was 
faded,  and  his  strength  was  nigh  gone, 
and  for  many  a  blessed  hour  he  went 
two-fold  over  a  start'.  Now  my  lather 
was  an  elder  of  God's  kirk,  and  mickle 
he  prayed  for  the  bairn's  health,  but 
health  came  not,  and  my  mother  stole 
him  out,  and  dipt  him  thrice  in  the 
blessed  well  of  Croga,  and  he  grew  a 
stalwart  man.  and  went  to  a  ripe  grave 
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\W  his  grey  hairs.  So  as  the  night's 
cold,  and  the  way  long,  had  ye  no  bet- 
ter come  with  me  to  Elf Unowe,  and 
stay  till  the  sun  shines  ?"  "  Alas  !  no, 
good-wife,"  said  the  sailor's  spouse, 
"  for  J  maun  be  on  the  shore  of  Solway 
at  the  first  come  of  the  tide,  and  all  to 
dip  my  bairn  in  the  increasing  waters. 
There's  a  charm  in  the  full  moon-tide ; 
and  it's  sweet  to  hear  it  sughing  and 
singing  among  the  hills  and  pebbles ; 


away  maun  I  gang,  and  I  am  o"er  long 
here."  *'  Woman,  woman,"  said  the 
dame  of  Elfknowe,  "  thou  wilt  slay 
the  child  with  spells,  and  take  away  its 
sweet  life  with  charms  ; — but  go  thy 
ways, — for  a  mother  who  wishes  weel 
to  her  babe  is  a  wilful  creature, — go 
thy  ways  :"'  and  the  woman  and  her 
child  were  soon  lost  among  the  woods 
of  Croca. 


(Europ.  Mag.) 


MY  SCHOOL-BOY  SCENES. 


All  !  liappy  hills,  ah  !  pleasing  shade, 

Ah  !  fields  beloved  ia  vain, 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  ! 
1  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 

As  waving  forth  their  gladsome  wing  ; 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 

To  breatlie  a  second  spring.  gray. 

THESE  lines  have  been  oft  quoted  to 
illustrate  a  subject  on  which  the  pen 
of  almost  every  writer,  from  the  olden 
time  to  the  present,  has  been  employ- 
ed. But  the  theme  which  dwells  on 
early  affections  is  an  heir-loom  in  soci- 
ety, and  acquires  additional  vahie  in  its 
descent.  It  is  almost  the  only  one  that 
can  universally  interest. 

Age  cannot  weary  it,  or  custom  stale 
Its  infinite  variety. 

I  shared  in  the  sentiment  of  the  poet, 
and  his  lines  spontaneously  broke  from 
my  lips  as  I  walked  forth  into  the  morn- 
ing, once  more  to  behold  the  scenes  of 
my  youth,  and  to  welcome  again  tliose 
feelings  which  a  cold  world  can  never 
altogether  chill.  The  day  came  calm- 
ly from  the  heavens  ;  the  clouds  were 
moving  slowly  on  ;  and  the  sun,  which 
had  just  risen,  appeared  already  an  em- 
blem of  that  Eternal,  whom,  although 
we  cannot  gaze  upon,  we  feel.  The 
tranquillity  that  reigned  above  had  in- 
fluenced all  beneath.  The  breath  of 
the  morning  came  full  of  life  upon  the 
trees,  which  bent  their  branches  as  if 
grateful  for  its  freshness  ;  at  either  side 
of  my  path-way  a  clear  streamlet  rip- 
pled over  llie  pebbles  that  obstructed 
it ;  the  melody  of  the  birds  sounded 
joyously, — the  voice  of  nature  came 


from  many  sources — and  mingled  into 
song.  I  walked  on,  at  times  gazing 
around  on  the  beautiful  landscape  that 
every  way  opened.  But  my  heart 
yearned  towaids  the  place  I  was  ap- 
proaching, and  seemed  retaining  its 
feelings  to  give  them  full  vent — where 
my  youthful  days  were  passed — where 
I  was  once  happy.  Every  object  be- 
came more  familiar  as  I  advanced;  I 
had  already  traced  many  of  ray  early 
haunts,  and  I  soon  reached  the  spot  so 
dear  to  my  memory,  with  which  every 
idea  of  enjoyment  had  been  long  asso- 
ciated. 

I  came  to  the  very  house  in  which 
my  school-boy  days  had  passed.  With 
ray  arms  folded,  my  eyes  fixed,  my 
mind  reverting  to  the  past,  contemplat- 
ing the  present,  and  wandering  on  the 
future,  I  gazed  upon  it.  Like  the  feel- 
ings of  my  youth,  it  was  no  longer 
what  it  had  been.  In  the  possession  of 
a  new  tenant,  there  was  scarcely  a  trace 
left  of  its  ancient  appearance.  Over 
the  door,  that  had  borne  the  name  of 
my  venerable  master  and  declared  the 
duties  of  his  life,  a  sign-post  had  been 
elevated  to  tell  the  passing  traveller 
that  here  he  might  have  rest.  Corpo- 
real objects  had  succeeded  to  mental. 
The  motto  of  the  mansion  was  once 
"  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  di- 
gest," it  was  now,  "  eat,  drink,  ami 
be  merry."  I  entered  it.  The  Intel  i- 
or  metamorphosis  was  still  more  strik- 
ing, and  to  me  more  melancholy.  Ev- 
ery thing  had  undergone  an  alteration. 
I  paused  but  a  moment  to  examine  i«. 
and  hastily  sought  the  school-room. 
The  magic  influence  of  time  had  con- 
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verted  it  into  a.  place  of  assembly  for 
the  village  club  ;  and  in  the  mornings 
it  was  tlie  lecture-room  in  which  the 
high  priest  of  Terpsichore  was  wont  to 
instruct  his  pupils.  This  was,  indeed, 
a  change.  Tlie  culture  of  the  head  had 
(^ivcn  place  to  that  of  the  heels;  and  to 
him,  who  once  laboured  to  instil  into 
the  mind  seeds  that  should  spring  up 
and  bring  forth  fruit  in  due  season,  had 
succeeded  one  whose  only  object  it  was 
to  teach  his  students  to  turn  out  their 
toes,  and  to  accompany  the  scrapings 
of  his  instrument.with  the  eternal  one, 
two,  three — hop. 

I   contemplated   ihe  scenes    of  my 
youth   witii  sensations  that  few  can  ap- 
preciate, and  none  sufficiently  express  ; 
forgetting  for  awhile,  in  dwelling  on  the 
days   gone  b}',  it    was   but  a  shadow  I 
grasped  at,  which    mocks  us  the  more 
as  our  feelings  are  awakened,  and  never 
visits  us  without  leaving  its  sting.     Yet 
for  the  moment  I  felt  more  pleasure  in 
mingling  with  things  that  were  not,  save 
in  the  memory  and  in  the  imagination, 
than  the  worldling  in  his  dearest  of  sen- 
sual delights.     Before  me  once  stood 
the  throne  of  my  venerable  tutor,  from 
whence  he  issued  his  mandates  and  his 
laws,  imperative  as  those  of  the  Spar- 
tans, unalterable  as  those  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.     Here  he  reigned  in  ab- 
solute monarchy  ;  the  great  and  the  lit- 
tle trembled   at  his  nod  ;    and  his  sub- 
jects, however  they  might  murmur,  dar- 
ed not  complain.     I  fancied  him  before 
me  now — I   beheld   my  school-mates 
around   his  chair — and  I  was  among 
them,  once  more   a  boy.     There  sat 
one  1  loved;  there,  one  I  feared.  Here 
was  the  tyrant  of  the  school ;  and  here 
one  more  dangerous — the  master's  fa- 
vourite.    All  were  before  me,  bending 
over  their   books,  and   I   was  among 
them,  once  more  a  boy.     The  sharp, 
penetrating  eye  of  the    tutor  glanced 
over  the  circle  ;  his  warning  voice  was 
heard,  and  the  more  awful  sound  of  his 
cane,  as  it  struck  against  the  desk, made 
the  attentive,  careful,  and  the  idle,  stu- 
dious.    iNow  the  hum   of  business  met 
my   ear,  and  the  call  to  examination. 
Some  full  of  confidence,  others  of  ter- 
ror,  arranged    themselves    round    the 
master's  seat.     It  was  over.    The  wild 
uproar  of  dismissal,  and  then  the  whoop 


from  the  play-ground,  aroused  me  from 
my  reverie.  I  was  a  boy  no  longer. 
I  went  to  the  place  where  I  had  so  of- 
ten joined  in  the  revels  of  my  play- 
mates. It  was  no  more  what  it  then 
was.  Cattle  were  quietly  grazing  there. 
Yet  ever}'  spot  of  it  was  familiar  to  me, 
and  I  recognized  every  where  some  ob- 
ject that  reminded  me  of  joys  which  I 
have  known,  of  happiness  which  1  have 
felt.  I  was  a  poet  in  those  early  days, 
when  most  of  warm  passions  and  feel- 
ings are  poets,  and  could  pen  a  sonnet 
on  a  fair  lady's  eye,  or  a  ballad  to  her 
eye-brows.  For  some  time  I  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Muses,  and  they 
strewed  flowers  on  my  path-way  :  but 
the  flowers  withered,  the  Muses  aban- 
doned and  my  mistress  jilted  me.  So 
the  poetic  fire  was  extinguished  ;  I  de- 
scended from  my  Pegasus,  and  drank 
no  longer  of  that  Castalian  stream, 
whose  waters  gave  Dr.  Chandler  the 
"  stomach-ache."  I  now  stood  on  the 
very  spot,  still  fresh  in  my  memory, 
where  my  first  stanzas  was  composed. 
The  feasts  on  the  banks  of  Helicon, 
were  dedicated  to  Loi^e  and  the  Muses. 
Certain  it  is,  that  without  having  been 
a  lover  no  one  was  ever  a  poet.  Love 
is  the  soul  and  source  of  poetry.  It 
was  so  to  me.  Oh  !  with  what  feelings 
did  I  revert  to  those  days  when  I  lov- 
ed, and  thought  not  of  deceit ;  w  hen  I 
shared  my  heart  among  the  friends  of 
my  boyhood,  and  little  dreamt  that  any 
would  stab  it  to  its  core. 

"  But  those  who  liave  lov'd,  the  fondest,  the 
purest. 
Too  often  have  wept  o'er  the  dream  they 
believ'd  ; 
And  the  heart  that  has  slumber"d  in  friend- 
ship securest, 
Is    happy,    indeed,  if    'twas    never    de- 
ct'iv'd." 

It  was  in  the  morning  of  life,  when 
hope  brightens  every  thing,  and  the 
imagination  dwells  fondly  on  joys  to 
come.  When  the  heart,  bidding  plea- 
sure all  hail !  walks  forth  gaily,  and 
treads  only  on  flowers.  There  is  not 
a  shadow  over  its  path,  or  a  bU)t  on  the 
page  it  studies.  All  its  cares  are  ephe- 
meral and  die  before  the  ardor  of  its 
own  light.  But  the  morning  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  noon  ;  the  feelings  of 
man  are  changed  ;  he  finds  the  picture 
he  has  sketched  bas  its  shadows ;  and 
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he  leanis,  by  mournful  experience,  how 
fading  and  how  fleeting  are  all  sublu- 
nary enjoyments  ;  that  happiness  is 
but  a  syren's  song,  and  charms  to 
wound  us  ;  that  pleasure  is,  indeed, 

"  The  torrent's  smootlutc^s,  ere  it  dash  be- 
low." 

and  as  the  evening  of  life  approaches 
he  finds  his  hopes  unrealisecl,  his  feel- 
ings withered,  his  affections  betra3'ed, 
his  heart  broken. 

I  left  the  abode  of  my  youth.  1 
could  gain  little  intelligence  from  its 
new  inmates  ;  and  I  sought  to  discover 
the  residence  of  some  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintances, in  order  to  learn  the  (ate 
of  my  venerable  tutor,  and  to  he^- 
something  of  the  companions  of  my 
boyhood.  I  had  little  difficulty  in  find- 
ing the  house  of  one  of  my  school-fel- 
lows. He  had  lost  all  recollection  of 
me,  but  he  willingly  gave  me  the  infor- 
mation he  possessed.  He  was  the  first 
I  had  seen  for  many  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  who  was  my  friend  at 
school.  We  met,  long  after  our  eaily 
intimacy,  under  circumstances  of  a  me- 
lancholy nature.  We  were  both  men, 
but  we  had  not  forgotten  the  sentiments 
of  our  youth.  When  we  did  meet,  it 
was  to  part  soon  ; — he  died  in  my 
arms.  While  a  boy,  he  was  remarka- 
ble for  his  pensive  and  almost  gloomy 
disposition.  It  was  this  that  endeared 
him  to  me  ;  for  the  countenance  of  sor- 
row always  won  me  more  than  that 
of  joy.  The  heart  sppaks  from  it,  and 
at  least  it  does  not  deceive.  It  was  far 
from  our  early  haunts  that  we  beheld 
each  other.  In  him  the  sadness  of  his 
youth  had  been  replaced  only  by  de- 
spair; and  he  was  on  the  bed  from 
which  he  never  rose.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  some  secret  grief  preyed  upon  his 
heart,  and  it  must  have  been  deeply 
seated.  He  never  told  it  to  me,  and  I 
respected  the  cause  too  much  to  ask  it. 
But  when  he  was  dying  he  gave  me  a 
miniature,  which  he  made  me  promise 
to  bury  with  him  in  his  grave.  It  was 
that  of  a  female ;  the  features  were 
beautiful,  but  sad,  like  his  own. — The 
man  I  now  met  was  one  of  every-day 
life,  whom  sorrow  could  scarcely  touch, 
who  cared  little  for  the  finer  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  who  enjoyed  them  less. 
However,  he  told  me  much  that  I  was 


anxious  to  know.  My  old  master  had 
been  long  dead.  Before  his  death  he 
had  been  reduced  almost  to  want,  and 
owed  all  his  comforts  to  one  who  had 
been  his  pupil.  There  was  something 
very  melancholy  in  this ;  but  how 
greatly  was  it  softened,  to  hear  that  he 
liad  been  led  gently  down  the  hill  of 
life  by  him  whom  he  had  guided  up  it, 
who  had  rendered  his  pathway  less  rug- 
ged, and  removed  many  a  thorn  from 
his  pillow  ;  that  the  tear  I  wept  over  it, 
was  not  the  only  one  that  had  glistened 
on  the  old  man's  grave.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  noble  act  of  Petrarch,  who, 
while  in  poverty  himselt',  pawned  his 
most  valuable,  and  indeed  his  only  pro- 
perty, his  books,  to  console  the  misery 
and  relieve  the  necessity  of  his  old  mas- 
ter, Convennole.  I  visited  the  church- 
yard where  the  good  man's  ashes  re- 
posed. I  stood  beside  the  grave  over 
which  his  grateful  pupil  had  raised  a 
tablet  to  his  memory,  and  I  repeated 
the  words  engraven  on  it — "  may  he 
rest  in  peace!"  Not  lar  from  his  bed 
slept  one  who  had  been  his  scholar.  I 
knew  his  story,  and  it  was  a  sad  one. 
I  remembered  him  when  he  was  the 
gayest  of  the  gay;  when  he  trifled 
away  life's  morning,  and  spent  it  in  fol- 
ly, though  not  in  vice.  He  hated 
thought,  and.  with  him,  to  be  serious 
was  to  be  dull.  Like  Beatrice,  he  seem- 
ed "born  to  speak  all  mirth,  and  no 
matter."  He  loved — and  then,  like 
Benedict's,  "  his  jesting  spirit  crept  in- 
to a  lute  string."  He  became  altered, 
but  improved.  The  passion,  which 
gave  Cymon  a  soul,  taught  him  that 
man  had  other  enjoyments  than  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine.  His  love  was 
prosperous  and  tbrtune  smiled ;  the 
smile  was  like  spring-blight  to  the  flow- 
er, which  comes  tranquil  as  the  breeze, 
but  leaves  behind  it — death.  Prepar- 
ing himself  for  the  profession  of  a  sur- 
geon, he  studied  in  one  of  the  Metro- 
politan Hospitals,  and,  his  diploma  ob- 
tained, he  was  to  have  been  united  to 
the  object  of  his  affections.  Having 
been  absent  from  the  city,  he  had  not 
seen  her  for  some  weeks.  On  the 
morning  of  his  return  he  went  to  the 
hospital  in  which  he  studied,  with  his 
usual  gay  heart,  whistling  his  favourite 
air  to  set  care  and  sorrow  at  defiance. 
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Utile  droamiivr  (  fthc  precipice  on  wliich 
lie  stood  ;  lie  mtcrcd  the  dissecting- 
room — and,  beheld  the  body  of  the  wo- 
man he  loved.  i!c  never  spoke  ;  he 
never  wept ;  but,  from  that  moment 
reason  left  him,  and  he  was  soon  in  his 
grave  at  peace.  !She  had  died  of  a  fe- 
ver during  his  absence,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  followed  is  of  too  common 
a  nature  to  require  explanation.  lie 
had  not  even  heard  of  her  illness ;  he 
had  left  her  happy  and  in  health  ;  and 
he  beheld  her — it  was  a  blessing  to  him 
that  he  was  unconscious  of  his  wretch- 
edness. 

The  day  had  drawn  to  its  close  be- 
fore I  thougiit  of  leaving  the  scenes  so 
dear  to  every  fepliug  of  my  heart.  I 
had  roamed  about  them  from  morning 
till  almost  night.  There  was  scarcely 
a  path  of  all  my  haunts  which  I  did  not 
again  tread ;  even  with  inanimate 
things  I  had  claimed  acquaintanceship, 
and  every  tree  that  1  remembered  re- 
ceived me  once  more  beneath  its  bran- 
ches ;  there  was  one  in  particular,  an 
old  oak  which  grew  in  the  play-ground  ; 
I  plucked  a  leaf  from  it,  placed  it  in  my 
bosom,  and  departed  from  the  spot,  in 
all  human  probability  forever. 


As  I  passed  through  the  village,  in 
which  a  new  race  had  sprung  up,  the 
usual  amusements  of  the  children  were 
going  forward  ;  I  stood  and  [jazed  up- 
on them.  The  rhymes  which  I  re- 
membered so  well  broke  on  my  ear ; 
the  little  ones  were  dancing  in  thought- 
less merriment,  beating  time  to  the 
measure  with  their  feet.  1  beheld  thera 
with  envy  bordering  on  hate,  to  see 
them  so  happy.  It  was  Init  for  an  in- 
stant; better  feelings  conquered,  as 
they  will  always  conquer,  those  mo- 
mentary visitings  of  a  daemon.  I  joined 
them  in  their  song,  and  thought  at  eve- 
ry pause  my  heart  told  me  too  truly, 

"  I  cannot  feci  as  I  have  felt,  or  be  what 
I  have  been." 

Those  iew  moments  wer«  to  me,  what 
a  green  spot  is  to  the  desert-worn  trav- 
eller, which  he  loves  to  linger  near,  and 
leaves  with  regret. 

"  Let  fate  do  her  worst,  there   are  relics  of 

Joy 

Blight  beams  of  the  past  she  can  never  de- 
stroy ; 

^Vhich  come  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow 
and  care, 

To  shine  round  the  heart  and  make  all  plea- . 
sure  there." 


(Lond.  Mag.) 
THE  MISCELLANY. 


SIGNS    OF    THE    TIMES. 

T  WA.S  pleased  to  see  the  other  day, 
-*-  the  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  stage-coach, 
taking  its  place  among  the  Welling- 
tons, CormoaUisscs,  Lord  Exmoiiths, 
and  other  mighty  names.  This  is  the 
first  compliment  of  the  kind  that  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  paid  to  letters ; 
and  is  a  token,  I  am  willing  to  believe, 
that  we  are  really  becoming  "  a  read- 
ing public."  When  the  Sir  Walter 
Scott  can  be  a  name,  ad  raptandnm, 
for  the  ordinary  run  of  coach  travellers, 
outside  passengers  and  all,  we  are  at 
least  advancing.  A  compliment  of 
such  low  origin,  may  not  be  thought 
very  flattering ;  but,  as  a  test  of  fame,  it 
is  surely  something  ;  and  it  is  valuable 
too  in  proportion  to  the  real  worth  of 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  conferred.  A 
chimney-sweeper  may  confer  honour 
when  he  praises  Sir  Walter  Scott.     I 


confess  I  should  like  to  see  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Bacon,  Burke — giving  fame 
to  our  taverns  and  pot-houses ;  ay,  and 
receiving  fame  too  from  the  same  sour- 
ces. As  Heads,  they  have  about  as 
much  claim  to  notice,  as  most  of  the  fi- 
ery persons  who  have  been  so  long  the 
sole  subjects  of  the  sign-painter;  and 
as  accessaries  to  a  beef-steak,  and  a 
pint  and  pipe,  we  might  derive  associa- 
tions from  their  names  quite  as  season- 
able and  agreeable  as  our  present  eter- 
nal mixture  of  blood  and  gun-powder. 
We  have  the  Shakspeare's  Head — but 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  thea- 
tres, where  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  piece  of  genuine,  disinterested  ho- 
mage. Send  it  to  Brentford,  to  any 
worthy  victualler  who  may  want  such 
a  thing,  and  he  will  think  it  necessary, 
I  fear,  to  put  a  cocked  hat  upon  it,  and 
call  it  the  King  of  Prussia. 


The  Miscellany. 
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This  preference  that  is  shown  to  mi- 
litary and  naval  heroes,  (let  it  be  what 
it  may,)  but  their  notoriety,  which  is 
decidedly  a  good  ground-work  for 
"  Heads,"  that  are  meant  as  a  welcome 
to  all  comers.  Their  names  have  been 
gazetted — transmitted  through  a  thou- 
sand newspapers  to  every  corner  of  the 
country  ;  not  to  say  that  they  are  mix- 
ed up  with  events,  in  which  every  one, 
down  to  the  lowest,  has  an  interest  in 
person,  pride,  or  pocket ;  that  the  poor- 
est beggar  in  the  land  may  have  shared 
their  honours,  and  have  a  wooden  leg 
at  least,  or  an  empty  sleeve  to  show 
for  it.  These  are  the  names,  beyond 
a  doubt,  for  universal  use.  We,  who 
read  Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  know 
that,  as  benefactors  to  their  kind,  they 
are  worthy  of  every  mode  of  public 
worship  ;  but  John  Lump  never  heard 
of  either  of  them,  and  he  is  not  a  man 
to  be  despised  by  the  retailers  of 
gin  and  ale.     The  gallant  Benbow  all 


the  world  knows — and  if  not,  the  gun 
at  his  elbow,  and  his  flame-coloured 
face,  tell  his  story  in  a  moment.  X 
hope  to  see  this  matter  mended,  and 
that  our  poets  and  philosophers  may  in 
time  become  popular  enough  for  the 
sign-posts.  Not  tl)at  I  would  have  the 
heroes  removed  ahogelher.  Mo,  no — 
I  love  old  Benbow,  and  would  havehig 
honest  face  ruddied  up  every  spring, 
that  he  may  look  fresh  and  fierce  for 
centuries  to  come.  But  for  our  peace 
establishment,  a  name  here  and  there 
more  allied  to  philosophy  and  the  Mu- 
ses, would  certainly  not  be  misplaced. 
Let  us  see  : — "  The  Byron"  would  be 
a  good  name,  in  promise  of  a  strong, 
heady  ale — the  original  stingo;  "  The 
Moore"  too  would  answer  for  an  exi 
cellent  tap,  sharp  and  sparkling,  or  the 
'  bottled  velvet'  mentioned  byKotzebue, 
which  you  please;  and  "  TheLaureat" 
would  do  for  any  body's  ^^EntireButt,'^ 
as  well  as  the  best  of  them.  A« 


STANZAS    TO    A    YOUNG    FRIEND. 


1. 


4. 


No  mortal  hand  can  scatter  flowers, 

To  soothe  or  bless  the  mourner's  way, 
But  such  as,  cull'd  from  earthly  bowers, 

Are  found  as  briefly  bright  as  they ; 
For  every  blossom  born  of  earth 
Is  doom'd  to  wither  from  its  birth. 

2. 
Yet  even  these — if  fed  by  dew, 

Which  silently  descends  from  heaven, — 
Indebted,  for  each  brighter  hue. 

To  light  its  glorious  sun  has  given, — 
And  freshen'd  by  its  gentlest  breeze  ; 
Thus    rear'd — e'en    earthly    flowers    may 
please. 

3. 
1  will  not  say,  my  youthful  friend, 

That  such  may  fitting  emblems  be 
Of  aught  that  /  have  ever  penn'd, 

Or  now  presume  to  offer  thee  : 
But,  as  a  Bard,  my  highest  bliss 
Were  to  approximate  to  this. 


To  touch,  to  please,  to  win  the  heart 

To  calm  and  virtuous  feelings  prone, 
Not  by  mere  rules  of  miniitrel  art, 

Or  fancied  genius  of  mine  own, 
But  by  those  holier  charms, — whose  birth 
Is  not  of  man,  nor  caught  from  earth. 

5. 
And,  were  I  gifted  thus, — O  how 

Could  I  ihi^  path  with  flowers  adorn  ? 
When  grief  too  often  clouds  my  brow. 

To  find  mine  own  has  many  a  thorn, 
Whose, rankling  wounds  a  pledge  njight  be 
How  little  I  could  succour  thee. 

6. 
But  there  is  Balm  in  Gilead  !— There 

The  Great  Physician  may  be  found, 
Whose  love  and  mercy  can  prepare 

An  antidote  for  every  wound  ; 
His  hand  can  sratter  flowers  divine. 
And  faitk  in  Him  may  matke  them  Thine  ' 

B.  B, 


A    sailor's    receipt    for   tying    his    pig-tail SHAVING,    &C. 

The   following    luminous    prescrip-  has  something  in  it,  as  it  strikes  me,  ve- 

tions  I  extracted,  many  years  ago,  from  ry  characteristic  of  a  seaman,  not  less 

a  nautical  work,  written  by  an  old  ship-  in  the  downright  hearty  earnestness  of 

commander,  of  the  name  (I  think)  of  its  tone,  than  in  its  wonderful  involii- 

Harrison.     As  the  book,  I  dare  say,  is  tions  of  phrase,  and  entanglement  of 

dead  and  forgotten,  I  think   it  wortli  meaning.     I  can    hand,  reef,  and  steer 

while  to  resuscitate  this  small  sample  — but  this  tail-manual,  I  confess,  goeg 

f  learning  and  experience,  for  the  be-  beyond  my  art.     Honest  .Jack  conceiy- 

,  efit  of  all  whom  this  may  concern.    Tt  ed   it   necessgry,  I  remember,  to  warn 
"'I      Atiienfi-m   vni,.    1?!. 


4J0 


The  MiaceUaiiy. 


the  public,  that  he  w<is  not  in  the  liabit 
of  using  his  pen  much.  Instruction, 
not  fine  writing,  was  his  object — as  wit- 
ness :  "  IM y  method  is  to  oil  my  hair — 
(1  should  like  to  have  seen  this  oil,  the 
same,  I  suppose,  that  he  greased  his 
masts  with) — once  a  week  ;  and  every 
day,  wlien  1  had  time,  to  comb  it  well 
with  a  small-tooth  comb,  and  with  scis- 
sars  kejjt  it  cut  short,  the  shape  of  my 
forehead,  and  each  side  even  with  the 
lower  part  of  my  ears,  to  shelter  them 
from  cold  and  rain,  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed :  (now  then)  then  with  both 
hands  drew  all  the  long  hair  at  the 
back  of  my  head  together  tight  to  the 
back  of  my  neck,  and  with  a  hair-rib- 
band two  feet  long,  taking  three  turns 
round  the  upper  part  of  ray  right  thumb, 
grasped  this  tail  part  of  it,  and  with  the 
left  hand  passed  the  ribband  three  times 
tight  round  it,  and,  with  both  hands, 
made  a  single  knot  round  its  upper 
part,  and,  with  the  right  hand,  wrap- 
ped this  tail  part  round  the  four  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  and  held  the  end  part 
of  the  hair  with  the  thumb,  in  the  in- 
side and  lower  part  of  the  club — tiU, 
with  the  right  hand,  the  right  end  of 
the  ribband  over  and  round  the  club, 
«nd  the  left  end  of  it  passed  over  and 
round  it,  till  both  ends  of  it  can  be  tied 
tight  with  two  knots  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  club,  to   draw  loose  by  the  two 


ends  of  the  ribband,  to  loose  it  occa- 
sionally— whiclj,  from  long  experience, 
1  have  found  holds  it  snug  out  of  the 
way  of  both  eyes  and  hands — and 
which  may  he  easily  learned  from  a 
little  practice,  by  which,  though  in  the 
78th  year  of  my  age,  my  hair  has  lost 
little  or  nothing  of  its  bulk  and  colour  !" 
— Doubling  Cape  Horn  must  be  a  joke 
to  this. 

His  mode  of  shaving  is  a  real  bit  of 
the  sailor — the  true  tar — and,  in  these 
hard  times,  is  not  unworthy  of  notice 
for  its  thrift  and  simplicity.  I  wish  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  no  man's  "  patent" 
— razor — soap — or  brush — but,  no  of- 
fence to  Prince  or  Packwood,  my  first 
care,  I  conceive,  should  be  the  general 
advantage  :  so  here  it  is  jjro  bono  pub- 
lico. *■'  On  shaving  my  beard,  when  I 
first  found  it  necessary,  I  did  it  dry,  till 
1  found  it  painful  ;  I  then  used  a  piece 
of  hard  soap,  and  with  my  spittle, 
tvhich  is  softer  than  fresh  water,  my 
beard  made  a  brush,  which  stuck  to  it 
only,  which  made  it  more  easy  to  cut  it 
close — that,  in  my  shaving  days,  twice 
a  week,  the  heard  mixed  with  the  soap 
made  as  good  as  oatmeal  to  wash  the 
hands  and  face."  Yet  what  a  fuss 
some  people  make  about  rose-water, 
wash-balls,  and  alraond-paste  ! — Send 
'em  to  sea.  A. 


THE    WITHERED    ROSES. 

I  saw  them  once  blowing 

Whilst  morning  was  glowing, 
But  now  are  their  wither'd  leaves  strew'd  o'er  the  ground, 

For  tempests  to  play  on, 

For  cold  worms  to  prey  on, 
The  shame  of  the  garden  that  triumph'd  around. 

Their  buds  which  then  flourish'd 

With  dew-drops  were  nourish'd, 
Which  turn'd  into  pearls  as  they  fell  from  on  high 

Their  hues  are  now  banish'd, 

Their  fragrance  all  vanishd, 
Ere  evening  a  shadow  has  cast  from  the  sky. 

I  saw,  too,  whole  races 

Of  glories  and  graces 
Thus  open  and  blossom,  but  quickly  decay  : 

And  smiling  and  gladness 

In  sorrow  and  sadness, 
Ere  life  reach'd  its  twilight,  fade  dimly  away. 

Joy's  light-hearted  dances 

And  Melody's  glances 
Are  rays  of  a  moment — are  dying  when  born  : 

And  Pleasure's  best  dower 

Is  noiif;iit  but  a  flower, 
A  vanishing  dew-droj) — a  gem  of  the  morn. 
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(Blackwood's  Mag.) 
A  PROFESSIONAL  VISIT  TO  ALI  PACHA,  IN  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1801)  ; 

SHEWING,  AMONG  OTHER  PLEASANT  MATTERS,  H0\»  DOCTORS  MAY  DIFFER. 


TYHETHER  his  Highness  the  Vi- 
zier of  Epirus  was  distriistfiil  of 
the  professional  skill  of  Doctors  Frank 
and  Zaciilarius,*  the  physicians  then 
immediately  about  his  person ;  or, 
which  is  still  more  probable,  would  not 
venture  to  confide  to  them  certain  se- 
crets regarding  his  ^.)/tys/ca/ condition  ; 
or  whether,  lastly,  the  high  reputation 
enjoyed  by  British  medical  practition- 
ers throughout  the  Turkish  dominions 
was  his  leading  motive ;  it  is  certain 
that,  at  his  Highness's  express  desire, 
the  surgeon  of  a  frigate  stationed  in  the 
Adriatic  was  landed  at  Preveza,  to  pro- 
ceed thence  to  Jannina,  whicli  he  reach- 
ed in  due  season.  As  this  gentleman's 
eccentricities,  when  he  subsequently 
became  the  writer's  companion,  on  his 
route  to  the  Albanian  capital,  will  con- 
tribute very  essentially  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  reader,  it  will  be  right,  in 
the  first  place,  to  introduce  a  slight 
sketch  of  his  deportment  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

On  his  arrival  at  Jannina,  he  was 
lodged  at  the  house  of  a  principal 
Greek,  and  had,  for  his  domestic  and 
interpreter,  a  sailor  of  that  nation,  who 
had  picked  up  his  English  in  the  ports 
of  the  Levant,  and  who  became,  unfor- 
tunately for  him,  in  a  manner  his  sole 
companion.  Freed  from  the  restraint 
of  naval  discipline,  which  requires,  in 
the  superior  officers,  and  in  those  more 
especially  of  the  medical  department, 
a  strict  observance  of  sobriety,  he  was 
scarcely  settled,  when,  by  an  over-in- 
dulgence in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  he 
departed  so  widely  from  the  sedate  gra- 
vity of  his  profession,  as  to  incur  the 
high  displeasure  of  the  British  resident, 
or  unaccredited  minister  at  the  Court  of 
Jannina,t  in  whose  amiable  societv  he 


*  The  former,  the  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated Professor  Frank  of  Vienna,  had 
been  with  Bonaparte  in  Egypt  ;  the  latter, 
a  very  intelligent  Greek,  was  the  Pacha's 
subject. 

t  A  Colonel  in  the  army,  whom  I  sliall, 
through  delicacy,  so  desi<Tnate  in  the  sequel 
of  this  narrative,  in  paying  a  just  tribute  to 
his  excellent  qualities. 


might  have  found  his  best  solace  amid 
the  dull  monotony  of  a  Turkish  town. 
To  complete  his  disgrace,  he  procured 
from  the  Pacha,  on  the  pretext  of  re- 
quiring a  separate  establishment,  a  libe- 
ral supply  of  zechins,  which  afforded  a 
more  ample  field  for  his  wild  sallies. 
In  his  rambles,  he  one  morning  fell  in 
with  a  mad  Dervis ;  and  the  scene 
which  ensued  in  the  front  of  the  Bazaar 
was  most  laughably  ridiculous.  Our 
hero  carried  a  regulation-sword,  which 
he  delighted  to  flourish;  and  this  the 
Dervis  perceiving,  flourished  his  stick 
in  token  of  defiance.  Approaching 
each  other,  they  brandished  their  wea 
pons  very  scientifically,  and  began  to 
engage.  Tlie  byestanders,  who  might 
otherwise  have  interposed  to  prevent 
bloodshed,  perceiving  that  the  sworri 
was  still  unsheathed,  and  that  this  was 
rather  a  trial  of  skill  than  betokening 
any  harm,  fell  into  the  humour  of  the 
combatants,  and  shouted  whenever  "  a 
palpable  hit"  was  given,  or  a  despe- 
rate parry  made  to  the  adversary's 
thrust.  I'he  Dervis,  in  his  distracted 
mood,  was  so  well  pleased  with  his 
share  of  the  sport,  that  he  sought  op- 
portunities  to  waylay  the  doctor,  and 
to  invite  him  to  a  fresh  bout.  How 
often  they  met  my  informant  did  not 
say ;  but  he  told  a  sprightly  anecdote 
to  the  following  effect.  Strolling  about 
an  outskirt  of  the  town,  our  medical 
officer  niet  with  a  beautiful  Greek  lady, 
unattended,  and  just  stepping  into  her 
house.  He  presented  her  with  a  few 
of  his  zechins,  which  she  receive!  very 
complacently  ;  but,  by  a  sudden  spring-, 
managed  so  well  as  to  shut  the  door  up- 
on him.  Disappointed  for  a  moment 
of  his  expected  teip  d  tete,  he  was  still 
not  without  hope  of  a  favourable  issue, 
and  lurked  about  the  spot,  when,  be- 
hold !  the  door  was  suddenly  opened, 
and  the  lady  presented  herself,  sur- 
rounded by  her  attendants,  to  whose 
scorn  and  derision  he  found  himself  ex- 
posed. An  Albanian  soldier  happen- 
ing to  pass  by,  he  put  a  zechin  into  his 
hand,  making  signs  to  him  to  shoot  the 


AS'. 
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UiKOurtfous  lady,  the  great  obj«»ct  of 
his  wrath,  whom  he  expressly  pointed 
out.  The  solilier  pocketed  tin;  com, 
and  very  deliberately  marched  ofT. 

From  these  examples  it  i^ill  readily 
be  conceived  that  his  stay  in  the  Alba- 
nian capital  was  not   long  protracted. 
The  Facha  dismissed  him  very  civilly, 
and  furnished  with  an  escort  to  Preve- 
za,  there  to  wait  his  opportunity  to  em- 
bark.    On  his   passas^e  thence  to  Mal- 
ta, he  had    ample  time  for  reflection. 
He   was  abashed,  but  not  discomfitted, 
well  knowing  that  he  could  tell  his  sto- 
ry in  his  own  way  ; — for  the  Colonel, 
at  whose  instance  he  had  been  called  to 
Jannina,  was  too  benevolent  and  kind- 
hearted  to  write  against  him.     By  the 
same  conveyance,  application  was  made 
to  the  late  Sir  Alexander  J.  Ball,  port- 
admiral  and  civil  commissioner  of  Mal- 
ta,  for  another  medical  officer   to  at- 
tend on  the  V  izier  ;  and  the  lot  fell  on 
me,  as  the  flag-surgeon.  My  colleague, 
however,  was  resolved,  if  he  could  so 
contrive  it,  to  pay  another  visit  to  the 
Albanian  territory.     He  now  appeared 
altogether  in  a  new  character ;  his  gen- 
tlemanly   demeanour,  combined   with 
a    fascinating   address,   his  persuasive 
eloquence,  and  the  suavity  of  his  man- 
ners, set  oft'  to  advantage  a  favourite 
disciple  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter, 
and  gained  every  heart — when,  at  the 
Palace  of  Saint  Antonio,  he  made  one 
of  a  party   invited   by  Sir  Alexander, 
and  recounted  in  the  style  of  the  Arabi- 
an Nights,  all  the  wonders  he  had  seen, 
and  the  strange  adventures  he  had  met 
with  on  the  Turkish  soil.     To  the  Ad- 
miral, he  represented  himself  as  having 
been  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Pacha, 
who  was  desirous  that  he  should  return 
to  Jannina,  there  to  establish  a   school 
of  medicine  and   surgery,  and  to  make 
himself  in  general  protessionally  useful 
to  his  Higlmess's  subjects.  On  the  head 
of  the  Pacha's  own  particular  indispo- 
sition, he  had  little  to  say,  and,  indeed, 
little  could  be  expected  from  him,  as  he 
iaboiued  under  the  disadvantage  of  not 
speaking    either    French    or    Italian ; 
while  his  Highness  had  too  many  dcli- 
i-nfe  secrets  to  divulge,  to  intrust  them 
to  anv  third  person  beside  his  own  con- 
fidential interpreter,  who  was  a  proll- 
ciciit    in   these   languages,  but  uuder- 
fctood  not  a  word  of  English. 


In  reply  to  the  application  made  to 
him,   Sir  Alexander  informed   the  Vi- 
zier that  he  had  sent  his  own   surgeon, 
with  permission  to  pass  a  month  in  at- 
tendance   on    his  Highness's    person. 
With  respect  to  the  one  by   whom  he 
had  been  recently  attended,  his  High- 
ness was  free  to  detain  him  for  an  in- 
defniite    time.     Accordingly,   on    the 
23d  of  July,  we  embarked  in  the  Belle 
Poule  frigate,  having  under  her  convoy 
two  light   merchant  vessels  bound  to 
Patras.     On  the  evening  of  the  28th, 
wo  passed  between  the  islands  of  Ce- 
phalonia  and  Zante,  proceeding  thence 
toward  the  Morea,  and  to  within  about 
fifteen  miles  of  Patras.     Our  entrance 
was  into  a  kind  of  bay  leading  to  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto,  with  the  above  isl- 
ands, Ithaca,  and   other   smaller  ones, 
together  with  the  main-land  of  Albania, 
surrounding  us.     The  prevailing  calms 
afforded  me,  to  whom  the  scene  was 
quite  novel,  a  fine  opportunity  to  con- 
template the  beauties  of  this  portion  of 
the  Ionian  isles,  of  Zante  more  espe- 
cially, as  they   were  successively   dis- 
played by  the  diflferent  bearings  in  our 
slow  progress.   It  was  not  until  the  4th 
of  August,  that,  having  disposed  of  our 
convoy,  we  found  ourselves,  on  our  re- 
turn, nearly  about  the  spot  where  we 
had  made  our  entrance  into  the  bay. 
On  the  8th,  we  joined  the  Magnificent, 
the  senior  officer's  ship  on  the  station, 
lying  a-breast  of  Corfu,  and  oft'  the  sou- 
thern entrance.   My  colleague  and  my- 
self went  on  board  to  explain  the  ob- 
ject of  our  mission,  and  were  embarked 
in  a  transport  then  delivering  supplies 
to  the  Adriatic  squadron,  with  instruc- 
tions to  land  us  at  Preveza,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  that  service.     On  the  after- 
noon of  the  12th,  the  transport,  in  en- 
tering the  harbour  of  Preveza,  struck  on 
the  bar,  and  lay  aground  for  a  consi- 
derable time.     Here  tke  view  of  the 
verdant  banks  on  either  side,  with  the 
fort,  or  seraglio,  on   the  left,  and   the 
smaller  fort  at  the  point  leading  to  the 
town; — of  the  groves  extending  from 
the  beach,  and   other  picturesque  ob- 
jects, in  the  foreground,  contrasted  with 
the  lofty  Albanian  mountains,  rising  in 
a   graduated  scale,  the  one  above  the 
other,  in  the  distance,  in  every   direc- 
tion except  toward  the  sea,  was  most 
intercstinjr. 
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It  was  dusk  before  we  were  extricat- 
ed from  this  difficulty,  to  fall  into  ano- 
ther, whicli  we  fancied  to  be  still  more 
serious.  We  had  heard  a  brisk  canno- 
nading kept  up ;  and  this  proved  to  be 
from  the  long-boat  of  the  Magnificent, 
which  had  pursued  one  of  the  enemy's 
small  craft  to  within  the  limit  of  the 
Pacha's  waters.  We  were  not  mo- 
lested during  the  night,  but  at  day- 
break were  suddenly  aroused  by  the 
approach  of  an  armed  force,  headed  by 
the  Turkish  commandant,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Greek  governor  of  Pre- 
veza.  The  law  of  neutrality  had  been 
violated,  and  the  unoffending  transport 
sentenced  to  pay  the  fine  of  infraction  ; 
in  other  words,  she  was  taken  posses- 
sion of;  and  what  was  to  become  of 
those  on  board,  we  were  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture.  My  companion,  who  was 
not  a  yet  well  recovered  from  his 
overnight's  draught,  was  in  a  sad  fright, 
and  we  both  wished  ourselves  safely 
back  to  Malta.  The  angry  scowl  of 
the  Turkish  commandant,  as  he  eyed 
us  askant,  would  have  quite  appalled 
me,  if  I  had  not  perceived  a  gracious 
smile  on  the  naturally  complacent 
countenance  of  the  Greek  governor, 
who  was  soon  made  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  of  our  destination.  The 
name  of  the  Vizier  operated  on  him 
like  a  charm  ;  he  assured  us,  through 
the  interpreter,  that  we  might  freely 
command  his  best  offices,  and,  as  a 
proof  of  his  sincerity,  ordered  our  lug- 
gage to  be  embarked  in  his  own  boat. 
We  followed,  and  having  landed,  were 
conducted  by  his  people  to  the  house  of 
the  British  Vice-Consul,  a  Greek,  who 
was  then  absent.  We  did  not  fare  the 
worse  on  that  account,  for  we  were 
told  by  his  brother  to  consider  the 
dwelling,  and  whate.er  it  contained,  as 
our  own.  We  were  served  with  coffee 
and  other  refreshments  by  a  Turk,* 
with  a  large  mustachio,  having  a  sabre 
at  his  side,  and  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his 
belt.  AVhenever  he  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  at  all  times,  in  administering 
to  our  calls,  or  rather  signs,  he  placed 


*  In  Albania,  the  Greeks  who  held  a  pub- 
lic employment,  had  a  Turkish  attendant 
quartered  on  them,  who  served  them  as  a 
protection,  at  the  same  time  that  he  watch- 
ed over  their  conduct. 


his  right  hand  on  his  breast,  in  token 
of  submission  to  his  new  masters. 

We  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning  in  viewing  the  Bazaar,  and  the 
manufactures  it  contained,  which  we 
nicely  inspected,  watcliing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  various  trades  in  the  dis- 
tinct quarters  they  occupied.  The 
streets  through  which  we  had  to  pass 
were  crowded  with  Albanian  sol- 
diers, who  were  in  general,  without  ex- 
cepting the  officers,  very  filthy  in  per- 
son and  dress,  but  with  highly  polish- 
ed arms.  In  drawing  toward  home, 
we  were  accosted  by  a  young  man,  a 
Maltese,  who  had  bt*en  some  years  de- 
tained as  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Corfu, 
where  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
the  Romaic,  or  Modern  Greek,  and  had 
since  picked  up  a  precarious  subsis- 
tence among  the  Greek  merchants, 
with  whom  he  had  travelled  much  in 
Epirus.  He  consented  to  act  as  our 
interpreter  on  our  expedition  to  Janni- 
na,  on  the  condition  of  a  free  passage, 
on  our  return,  to  his  native  island. 

On  the  morning  of  the  l6th  we  em- 
barked, and  had  a  delightful  sail  up  the 
Gulf  of  Arta  to  Salahora,  where  we 
took  up  our  abode  in  the  Seraglio,  the 
fine  apartments  of  which,  we  were  told, 
probably  as  an  excuse  for  the  mean- 
ness and  filthiness  of  the  one  assigned 
to  us,  were  locked  up.  Next  to  us  was 
lodged  the  Commandant,  a  Turk  of  a 
fierce  and  forbidding  aspect,  having  un- 
der him  five  other  Turks,  as  ragged  as 
they  were  ill-omened,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  fine  boy,  whose  sabre,  we  par- 
ticularly remarked,  had  a  silver  handle. 
On  this  subject,  my  companion,  who 
was  over  fond  of  speculation,  ventured 
an  hypothesis  on  which  I  forbear  to 
make  any  comment.  The  Greek  go- 
vernor of  Preveza,  who  had  been  so  ci- 
vil to  us  when  on  board  the  transport, 
reached  Salahora  shortly  after  our  ar- 
rival, and  invited  us  to  sup  and  spend 
the  night  with  him  at  the  Pecherie,  or 
Preserve,  where  the  fish  are  caught  and 
cured.  This  invitation  we  declined, 
pleading  as  an  excuse  the  necessity  of 
rising  early  in  the  morning  to  prose- 
cute our  journe}'.  He  sent  us,  how- 
ever, two  delicate  mullets,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Apicius,  would  have  brought 
a  large  sum  at  Rome  ;  and  one  of  these 
we  presented  to  the  Commandant. 
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()i)r  cattle  had  been  commandod  for 
daybreak  :  l)iit  tlif  peasant  who  brought 
thiMn.  thinUincr  we  had  driven  too  hard 
;i  bargain  with  htm,  drove  tbcrn  ofV, 
and  we  bad  to  jirocine  others,  which 
were  not  in  rea(hnoss  till  eleven  o'clock, 
'['his  delay  brought  us  into  a  closer  al- 
liance with  our  new  acquaintances,  the 
Turkish  giiard  of  Salahora.  among 
whom  we  distributed  a  few  piastres  at 
parting.  We  had  two  guides,  and  six 
horses  or  mules,  throe  for  oursclvps, 
and  three  for  our  luggage.  Having 
passed  over  a  heath  interspersed  with 
fields  of  Indian  corn,  which  appeared 
to  be  the  only  cultivation,  we  reached 
the  delightfully  picturesque  plain  of 
Arta,  itself  a  garden,  which,  if  the  afiir- 
mation  of  the  Greeks  is  to  i)e  trusted, 
occupies  the  scite  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  In  approaching  the  town  we 
fell  in  with  a  cavalcade,  of  five  Turk- 
ish ladies  with  their  attendants.  From 
the  sparkling  vivacity  of  their  eyes,  we 
fancied  two  of  them  to  be  young  ;  and, 
the  veil  concealing  the  rest  of  their  fea- 
tures, another  effort  of  the  imagination 
made  them  handsome. 

The  Commandant  assigned  us  a 
lodging  at  a  Greek  house,  facing  the 
Bazar,  where  we  were  doomed  to  make 
some  stay,  as  well  to  my  grief,  who 
longed  to  show  myself  at  the  Court  of 
Jannina,  as  to  the  great  molestation  of 
our  host  and  his  charming  family, 
who,  while  we  occupipd  the  best  and 
only  convenient  apartments,  were  little 
better  accommodated  than  the  pigs 
they  had  to  rear  under  the  back  shed. 
While  the  perspective  was  ditJtant,  my 
colleague  bore  up, without  giving  way  to 
reflection  ;  but  now  that  the  mountain- 
top  alone,  over  which  we  had  to  pass, 
C('ncealed  from  our  view  our  final  des- 
tination and  head-quarters,  his  mind 
misgave  him,  on  a  recollection  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  what  he  had  left  un- 
done, on  his  former  visit  to  the  Albani- 
an capital.  lie  dreaded  to  urge  for- 
ward his  steps  ;  and  he  could  not  witii 
any  consistency,  or  on  any  decent  pre- 
text, retrace  them  to  Freveza.  Ever 
fertile  in  resources,  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  that  his  head  r('<iuired  a  new 
hhickiiiiT.  He  bad  purcliased  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  Jew,  when  last  at  Arta  ;  but, 
in  conformity  t<»  the  old  IsratTilish  cus- 


tom, the  rogue  had  cheated  him.  The 
composition  had  not  only  fiilcd  on  his 
own  sconce,  thf^  grey  hairs  of  which 
were  still  apparent;  but,  on  our  pas- 
sage to  Albania,  he  had  practised,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  tin-  frigate's  offi- 
cers, on  two  or  three  of  the  cabin -buys, 
the  head  of  one  of  whom,  owing  per- 
haps to  the  peculiar  temper  of  t!ie  hair, 
which  was  not  to  be  provoked  into  a 
a  sombre  cast,  took  a  lively  green,  and 
brought  to  my  recollection  a  portrait  I 
saw  in  theexhibition  atSomersetllouse. 
The  Greek  lady,  on  whom  he  had 
been  formerly  billetted  at  this  place,  he 
had  since  been  informed,  possessed  the 
genuine  receipt,  and  would  very  oblig- 
ingly condescend  to  black  his  head. 
For  the  small  charge  of  a  zechin  she 
would  bestow  on  me  the  like  favour; 
and  I  might  have  the  receipt  into  the 
bargain.  It  was  not  politic,  he  said, 
in  one  who  carried  his  years  so  well  as 
I  did,  to  wear  a  powdered  head  among 
the  Turks,  to  whom  the  custom  was 
unknown.  They  would  not  discrimi- 
nate between  nature  and  art;  audit 
would  be  humiliating  to  me  to  be  con- 
sidered by  them  as  a  grey-headed  old 
fellow.  So,  gentle  reader,  to  blacken- 
ing we  went. 

My  companion's  head  required  two 
processes,  for  he  was  resolved  to  have 
the  thing  effectually  done.  Mine  was 
to  be  finished  off  in  one  night ;  and 
such  a  night  it  was,  as  I  hope  never  to 
see  again.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
I  repaired,  somewhat  reluctantly,  to  the 
lady's  house,  and  found  her  stirring 
the  ingredients  in  the  gloomy  caldron. 
During  the  scene  which  ensued,  not  a 
word  passed  on  either  side ;  and  the 
whole  was  managed  by  signs  and  nods, 
with  true  pantomimic  force.  In  the 
first  place,  my  head  was  well  soaped 
and  lathered ;  it  was  next  besmeared 
with  paste  made  of  a  kind  of  fuller's 
earth  ;  and  this  being  carefully  washed 
off,  the  black  fluid  was  applied  scald- 
ing hot.  Next  came,  I  know  not  how 
many  cloths,  in  which  my  head  was  en- 
veloped ;  and  in  this  grim  state  I  was 
put  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep;  for  I  felt 
an  intolerable  itching  of  the  part  un- 
der treatment,  and  through  so  many 
layers  of  clouts,  it  was  impossible  to 
scratch. 
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About  two  in  the  niornir>g,  I  heard 
some  one  steal  softly  into  the  chamber. 
O  !  dearee  nie,  thought  1  within  my- 
self, can  this  be  an  assassin  ?  Or  is  it 
the  _s;liost  of  a  Creek  man-milliner,  in 
quest  of  the  newest  fashions,  cume 
trippingly  from  the  shades  to  take  tlie 
measure  of  my  head,  wrapped  in  so 
many  tasteful  bandages? — It  was  no 
other  than  the  master  of  the  house,  who 
was  come  to  pay  his  adoration  to  the 
blessed  A'irgin,  before  whose  pretty,  in- 
nocent 6gure,  a  lamp  wus  kept  burn- 
ing. The  blacking-processes  were 
tiresome  enough  ;  but  his  ejaculations, 
prostrations,  iuward  mutterings,  cross- 
ings, and  craw-thumpings,  lasted  still 
longer  5  and,  what  would  have  put  me 
out  of  all  patience,  if  the  itching  had 
left  me  an  interval  of  calm  repose,  this 
was  not  the  only  visit  he  paid  to  his 
dear  iVhulonna.  On  rising,  my  head 
was  well  lathered  and  cleansed,  and  I 
came  home  quite  an  altered  figure,  as  I 
thought  at  least,  for,  on  viewing  myself 
in  the  glass,  it  appeared  to  me  that  my 
features  and  complexion  were  changed 
with  the  colour  of  my  hair. 

My  colleague  was  so  long  engaged 
in  a  physiological  inquiry,  the  nature  of 
which  he  did  not  communicate  to  me, 
but  which,  as  1  suspect,  regarded  the 
varieties  of  the  human  race  in  their  phy- 
sical conformation,  with  our  host  and 
his  brother,  both  honest  sons  of  Cris- 
pin, that  we  did  not  leave  Arta  until  to- 
ward noon  of  Monday  the  2 1st;  and 
this  delay  was  productive  both  of  ac- 
cidents and  frights.  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded more  than  a  mile,  when  the 
poor  doctor,  overpowered  by  the  Greek 
wine  he  had  taken  too  freely  in  enter- 
taining his  guests,  fell  senseless  from 
his  saddle  to  the  earth.  Leaving  the 
guides  to  remount  him,  and  right  him 
in  his  seat,  the  interpreter  and  myself 
moved  on  slowly,  but  the  rest  of  the  ca- 
valcade did  not  follow.  We  waited, 
until  at  length,  becoming  quite  impa- 
tient, I  sent  him  back.  Still  nouglit 
was  to  be  seen  in  advance  for  a  long 
interval.  1  was  alone  ;  and  what  was 
to  become  of  me,  if  another,  and  still 
more  serious  accident,  had  obliged  my 
companions  to  retrace  their  steps  to 
Arta  .f^  In  this  perplexity  and  alarm,  I 
dismorinted.  and,  giving   too   much  of 


the  halter  to  my  mule,  in  whose  rear  1 
was  places!,  tlie  vicious  animal  saluted 
me  with  two  kicks  on  the  breast,  whirh 
sent  me  sprawling  and  breathlej;s 
among  the  lurze.  The  cavalcade, 
which  had  been  detained  by  other  ac- 
cidents that  had  befallen  my  unlbrtu- 
nate  colleague,  coming  up  at  this  junc- 
tiue,  a  part  of  the  luggage  was  shifted 
from  a  steady-going  horse,  which  I 
moinited,  to  my  refractory  beast  of  n 
mule,  who  was  so  little  satisfied  willi 
her  new  burden,  that,  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  steep  descent,  off  she  went 
with  a  cabriole,  and  oflwent  my  devot- 
ed trunk,  bounding  as  it  rolled  like  a 
shot  fired  a  ricochet  ;  or,  to  indulge  in 
a  more  familiar  simile,  like  th«  school- 
boy's pebble  as  it  skims  the  sui  face  of 
the  lake. 

At  the  distance  of  about  three  leagues, 
we  reached  the  mountain — a  portion 
of  the  Acroceraunian  chain — we  had 
to  ascend.  It  was  now  dusk  ;  and  my 
colleague's  terrors  came  upon  him  witlj 
a  renewed  force.  The  mountain  re- 
cesses, he  warned  us,  were  infested  by 
robbers,  whom  we  might  have  to  en- 
counter as  night  drew  on.  "  List !  do 
you  hear  ?"  It  was  the  barking  of  the 
shepherds'  dogs  ; — and  thus  was  every 
strange  sound  converted  into  a  cause 
and  motive  of  alarm.  Near  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  mountain,  several  Albanian 
soldiers  were  bivoitacked,  and  lying  on 
their  blankets  in  waiting  their  compan- 
ions. We  invited  them  to  accompany 
us,  at  a  piastre  per  head,  and  see  us 
safely  over  what  my  companion  repre- 
sented as  a  very  dangerous  pass.  They 
took  our  money,  and,  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  paces,  suddenly  disappeared, 
well  persuaded  that  we  had  nothing  to 
fear.  In  reality,  it  was  impossible  to 
travel  at  that  time,  whether  by  night  or 
by  day,  any  where  with  more  safety 
than  in  the  Albanian  territory. 

It  was  near  midnight  before  we 
reached  the  Caravansary,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  called  '*  The  Five 
Wells,"  there  being  that  number  of 
wells  adjoining  the  building,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travellers.  As  there 
was  no  one  apartment  into  which  we 
could  venture — for  they  all  swarmed 
with  fleas — we  followed  the  example  of 
the  Greek  raerclianfs.  who   were  trnx 
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elling,  several  of  tliem  with  their  wives 
and  children,  to  the  fair  of  Larissa,  and 
slept  in  the  open  air  beneath  a  shed. 
We  rose  earl}'  in  the  morning,  and,  de- 
scending the  mountain,  came  to  the 
Caravansary  at  the  entrance  of  the 
plain  of  Jannina.  The  scene  which 
lay  before  iis  was  beautiful.  We  pro- 
ceeited  until  we  came  within  sight  of 
the  lake,  which,  in  connection  with  the 
town,  and  the  Seraglio  at  the  point, 
presented  a  charming  feature  of  the 
landscape.  The  plain,  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  our  view,  was  occupied  by  pas- 
ture-grounds, interspersed  with  vine- 
yards and  plantations  of  maize.  At 
six  in  tiie  evening  we  drew  near  to  the 
Colonel's  residence :  and  it  so  chanc- 


ed, that  two  respectable  Greeks  who 
had  just  paid  him  a  visit,  were  seated 
on  a  bench  without  the  fore-court, 
chatting,  and  inhaling  the  smoke  from 
their  long  tubes,  at  the  moment  when 
my  companion  and  myself,  mounted  on 
our  steeds,  and  abreast,  were  about  to 
make  our  entrance. — "  What  strange 
panic  can  have  overtaken  theseGreeksr" 
was  the  reflection  1  made,  when  I  saw 
thera,  after  the  one  had  whispered  the 
other  in  his  ear,  scamper  off  as  if  sud- 
den lightning,  or  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
had  threatened  to  overtake  them. — 
Hasten,  Signor  Alexis,  hasten  home,  to 
communicate  the  sad  and  unexpected 
tidings  ! 

(Concluded  in  our  next.) 


(Lond.  Mag.) 
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TF  the  vicissitudes  of  ages  have 
scarcely  produced  a  change  on  the 
Spanish  peasantry,  so  that  they,  to 
whom  the  inimitable  pages  of  Cervan- 
tes are  familiar,  can  see  nothing  new  in 
the  European  peninsula  ; — the  influ- 
ence of  song  is  still  omnipresent  and 
omnipotent  ; — if  the  strains  of  wisdom 
and  eloquence  often  fall  from  the  lips 
of  the  untutored,  and  the  volumes  of 
history  appear  familiar  to  the  meanest 
villager  ; — ifa  spirit  of  joy  and  harmo- 
ny is  spread  over  mountain  and  valley 
— these,  and  more  than  these,  have 
been  produced  by  those  beautiful  and 
touching  compositions,  which,  grafted 
on  an  oriental  stock,  have  been  con- 
veyed from  tongue  to  tongue,  and  have 
served  to  transfer  from  generation  to 
generation,  in  all  their  strength,  and  all 
their  freshness,  the  events,  as  well  as 
the  sympathies  of  other  days. 

Even  in  the  obscure  and  trackless 
recesses,  which  have  scarcely  ever  been 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  stranger,  in 
spots  beyond  the  influence  of  civiliza- 
tion, where  the  mass-book  and  the  lives 
of  the  saints  make  up  the  sum  total  of 
the  learning  of  the  most  learned  ;  the 
historical  Romances  have  served  as  the 
great  depositaries,  the  faithful  archives 
of  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  Spain,  since  Rndrigo  el  Desdi- 
ahado  completed  the  ruin  which  Witiza 


el  Nefando  had  begun.  Was  wisdom 
ever  conveyed  in  a  more  attractive 
form  than  that  of  these  graceful  and 
flowing  strains  ?  The  recurring  music 
of  the  asonante,  that  light  echo  of  a 
rhyme,  so  much  more  harmonious  than 
blank-verse,  so  much  less  restrained 
than  any  species  of  metrical  prosody, 
adds  singularly  to  the  general  charm  ; 
and  depending  wholly  for  its  effect  on 
the  simple  vowel  sounds,  whose  melody 
is  so  much  more  soft  and  pure  than  any 
thing  produced  by  a  combination  of 
letters,  it  falls  on  the  ear  like  notes  too 
distant  for  distinctness,  yet  producing 
"  ft  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  whose 
charactsr  can  hardly  be  defined,  tho* 
it  leaves  an  irresistible  emotion  of  com- 
placency and  delight. 

A  history  of  Spain,  from  the  fall  of 
the  Visigothic  monarchy  down  to  the 
present  hour,  might  be  formed  from 
the  existing  Romances  alone.  A 
judicious  inquirer  would  be  able  to  ex- 
tract a  greater  sum  total  of  truth,  com- 
municated with  greater  energy  and 
beauty  in  the  Romanceros  of  the  penin- 
sula, than  in  all  the  chronicles  of  the 
convents  or  of  the  palace.  But  this  is 
too  extensive  to  be  entered  upon. 

For  the  expression  of  warm  and  nat- 
ural sentiments — for  genuine  pathos 
and  tender  feeling — for  that  impassion- 
ed  eagerness  which  finds  food  for  its 
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hopes  and  fears  in  every  object  of 
thought  and  sense  ;  in  a  word,  for  the 
elotjuence  of  honest  emotions,  what  is 
there  can  be  compared  witli  to  the  Ro- 
mances of  Spain  ?  Could  I  transplant 
my  readers  to  the  brown  mountains  of 
Andalusia,  or  the  valleys  of  Bastan  ; 
could  1  bid  them  dwell  with  me  on 
those  deligiitfui  recollections  of  hours, 
when  in  the  brightest  spring-tide  of 
youth  I  joined  the  village-dance  and 
listened  to  the  peasant's  tale  ;  could  1 
point  that  enthusiasm,  kindled  in  every 
countenance,  and  spreading  like  light 
through  every  bosom,  "  it  would  be 
something." 

Every  happy  villager  took  his  turn 
in  the  recitation,  and  such  as  these 
were  the  affecting  and  beautiful  compo- 
sitions we  enjoyed  :* — 

On  my  lap  he  slept,  and  my  raven  hair 
Shelter'd  him  from  the  sunbeams  there — 
Love  !  siiall  I  rouse  him  to  tell  him  so  f 
O  no  !  O  no  .' 

I  comb'd  my  raven  locks,  for  he 
Looked  on  these  locks  with  ecstpsy, 
Which  the  wild  breezes  scattered, 
Stealing-  the  stragglers  as  they  fled — 
He  was  fanu'd  by  those  breezes — my  raven 

hair 
Shelter'd  him  from  the  sunbeams  there — 
Love  !  shall  I  rouse  him  to  tell  him  so  ? 
O  no  !  0  no  ! 

He  call'd  me  cruel but  if  he  knew 

This  heart  of  mine  ! — I  heard  him  say, 
My  raven  locks  ami  my  chesnut  hue 
Were  his  life's  charm  and  his  life's  decay. 
Syren  !  he  ciied — and  then  he  flew 
To  my  lap,  where  he  slept,  and  my  raven 

hair 
Shelter'd  him  from  the  sunbeams  there — 
Love  I  shall  I  rouse  him  and  tell  him  so  ? 
O  no  !  O  no ! 


Then  some  young  swain  doffed  his 
montero  bonnet, and, his  voice  blending 
with  the  tones  of  his  guitar — the  ever 
faithful  companion  of  Spanish  verse — 
in  low  and  melancholy  tones  he  sang  : 

Say,  Juan,  say,  of  what  he  died  ? — 
So  young,  so  pensive,  and  so  fair  ! 
Of  unrequited  love  he   died — 

What  said   he,   shepherd  ? — thou  wert 
there 
When  death  stood  threatening  at  his  side — 

*  We  have    given   the    translation,    but 
emitted  the  Spanish. 
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— That  of  his  pains  the  saddest  pain 
Was — he  could  not  that  pain  declare — 
He  would  not  speak  of  that  again. 
Poor  youth  !  he  had  been  scorn'd  by  pride-^ 
Of  unrequited  love  he  died  ! 

And  when  he  felt  the  failing  breath 
Grow  weak — what  said  he  ofliis  doom  .'' 
That  there  are  pains  far  worse  than  death, 
And  he  had  known  them — thoughtsof  gloom 
Shadow'd  the  portals  of  the  tomb — 
Some  things  he  said — and  none  replied — 
Of  unrequited  love  he  died  ! 

And  when  the  Inst,  last  throb  drew  nigh, 
Before  the  fluttering  spirit  fled  ? 
— Soon,  soon  the  pilgrim  will  be  dead  : 
But  there  are  thoughts  which  cannot  die. 
No  more  he  felt,  no  more  he  said  ; — 
He  sleeps  upon  the  valle3''s  side — 
Of  unrequited  love  he  died  ! 


Nor  were  the  decorations  which  the 
charms  of  nature  offer  to  the  enamour- 
ed poet  forgotten. 

Two  little  streams  o'er  plains  of  green 

Roll  gently  on — the  flowers  between, 

But  each  to  each  defiance  hurls — 

All  their  artillery  are  pearls. 

They  foam,  they  rage,  they  shout, — and  then 

Rest  in  their  silent  beds  again. 

And  melodies  of  peace  are  heard 

From  many  a  gay  and  joyous  bird. 

I  saw  a  melancholy  rill 
Burst  meekly  from  a  clouded  hill. 
Another  roll'd  behind — in  speed 
An  eagle,  and  in  strength  a  steed  ; 
It  reach'd  the  vale  and  overtook 
Its  rival  in  the  deepest  nook  ; 
And  each  to  each  defiance  hurls — 
All  their  artillery  are  pearls. 
They  foam,  they  rage,  they  shout — and  then 
Rest  in  their  silent  beds  again. 

And  if  two  little  streamlets  break 
The  law  of  love  for  passion's  sake, 
Hew  then  should  I  a  rival  see, 
Nor  be  inflam'd  by  jealousy  .•* 
For  is  not  love  a  mightier  power 
Than  mountain  stream, or  mountain  shower? 


Sometimes  the  Romances  of  the  once 
adored  Gongora  were  chosen.  Gon- 
gora,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  exagger- 
ation and  bombast,  has  a  mine  of  natu- 
ral feeling — a  harmony  almost  unpar- 
alleled, and  a  grace  and  facility  of  ex- 
pression most  rare  and  most  delightful. 

They  are  not  all  sweet  nightingales 
That  fill  with  songs  the  flowery  vales, 
But  they  are  little  silver  bells, 
Touch'd  by  the  winds  in  the  smiling  dells, 
Ma^ic  harps  of  gold  in  the  grove, 
JForming  a  chorus  for  her  I  love. 
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Think  not  the  voices   in  Ibc  air 

Are  iVom  some  winged  Syrens  fair, 

Playing  among  the  dewy  trees, 

Chanting  their  morning  mysteries. 

O  !  if  you  listen  delighted  there 

To  their  music  scatter'd  o'er  the  dales, 

They  are  not  all  sweet  nightingales, 

&c.  &c. 

O  !   'twas  a  lovely   song — of  art 

To  charm,  of  nature  to  touch  the  heart. 

Sure  'twas  some  shepherd's  pipe,  which, 

play'd 
By  passion,  fills  the  forest's  shade — 
^io  I  'tis  music's  diviner  part 
Which   o'er  the  yielding  spirit  prevails— 
They  are  not  all  sweet  nightingales, 

fcicSiC. 

In  the  eye  of  love,  that  all  things  sees, 
The  fragrance-breathing  jasmin-trees. 
And  the  golden  flowers,  and  the  sloping  hill, 
And  the  ever  melancholy  rill. 
Arc  full  of  holiest  sympathies, 
And  tell  of  love  a  thousand  tales — 
They  are  not  all  sweet  nightingales 
That  fill  with  songs  the  cheerful  vales. 
But  thev  are  little  silver  bells 
Touch'd  by  the  wind  in  the  smiling  dells, 
Harps  of  gold  in  the  secret  grove. 
Making  music  for  her  I  love. 


Or  in  the  old  pa'thetic  language  of 
Juaa  de  Linares  : — 

Shepherdess  !  say,  what  wilt  thou  do 
When  thou  shalt  find  me  far  removed  ? 

—0  !  I  shall  love  thee  fond  and  true, 
Better  than  I  have  ever  loved. 

Ere  I  am  sunder'd  far  from  thee 

Say,  do  my  sorrow  s  wound  thy  breast  ■' 
—Shepherd  !  the  farewell's  misery 

Cannot  in  idle  words  be  drest. 
Tell  me  thy  thoughts,  thy  feelings  too, 

Thou  who  my  sorrow's  balm  hast  proved? 
— O  !  I  shall  love  thee,  fond  and  true, 

Better  than  I  have  ever  loved. 

Tell  me,  my  joy,  when  I  am  fled 

What  wilt  thou  do  when  thinking  of  me  ? 
— I  will  follow  thy  fancied  shade 

Wheresoever  I  followed  thee. 
But  if  time  from  thj  distant  view 

Drive  the  thoughts  of  him  who  roved — 
— Nay  !  I  will  love  thee,  fond   and  true, 

Better  than  I  have  ever  loved. 

How  shall  I  credit  thee— how  conceive 
That  thou  wilt  love  as  loving  now  ? 

—Silly  shepherd  !  O  !  rather  believe 
Absence  fans  tl\£  lover's  glow. 


Heavenly  sounds — sure  one  who  knew 
Love's  art  so  well,  ne'er  faithless  proved  I 

— No  :  I  will  love  thee,  fond  and  true, 
Better  than  I  have  ever  loved. 

Or  this  old  Romance  of  Cardona  : — 

Sad  was  the  noble  cavalier, 

Sad,  and  without  a  smile  was  he. 

With  many  a  sigh  and  many  a  teav 

He  linger'd  on  liis  misery  : 

O  what  has  driven  me,  my  dear  ! 

O  what  has  driven  me  from  thee? 

How  can  I  live  in  exile  here. 

Far  from  all  past  felicity. 

While  memory's  eyes  in  vision  clear 

By  night  and  day  thy  image  see  ? 

And  nought  is  left  but  shadows  drear, 

Of  that  departed  ecstasy. 

O  absence  sad  !  O  fate  severe  I 

How  busy  fancy  sports  with  me. 

And  to  the  sweet  maid's  worshipper 

Paints  the  sweet  maid  resplendently. 

Then  bitter  woe  seems  bitterer  : — 

In  vain  I  strive  with  destiny 

And  seek  through  passion's  waves  to  steer, 

For  i  am  whelm'd  in  passion's  sea. 

Such  are    some   of  the    memorials 
which  days  of  early  happiness  confided 
to  memory.     Every  now  and  then  they 
rush  upon  the  mind  "  redolent  of  joy 
and  youth."     To  criticize  the  sources 
of  pure  and  peaceful  pleasure  were  most 
idle — I  choose  not  to  ask  whether  such 
compositions  as  these  are  conformable 
to  the  rules  of  the  Stagyrite.     To  me 
they  are  sacred.     They  are  part  of  my 
young  devotion — of  my  faith   and  my 
creed.     If    happiness  be   the  end   of 
living,    these   have    been   to  me    the 
elements  of  happiness.     A   thousand 
pleasurable    associations    still    mingle 
with  the  vibrations  of    these  touching 
and  natural  Romances.   With  him,  who 
cannot  feel  their  beauty,  I   choose  not 
to   dispute— he  is  not   to   be    envied, 
scarcely  to  be  loved.     I  rejoice  that  I 
have  a   storehouse  of  pleasure   whose 
portals  are  locked  up  to  him — a   store- 
house crowded  with  real  and  substan- 
tial ^oorf — with  enjoyment  gathered  in 
from  the  purest  sources,   assuming  the 
fairest  forms— throwing    over  days  of 
sorrow  a  charm  of  composing  tender- 
ness, and  mellowing  hours  of  joy  into  a 
staid  and  sober  lustre.  B. 
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(Lit.  Gaz.) 
SKETCHES  OF  50CIETT. 

NOTES  TAKEN  AT  ADVISING  THE  ACTION  OF  DAMAGES  AND  DEFAMATION,  ALEX- 
ANDER C M,  JEWELLER,  IN  EDINBURGH,  AGAINST  MR.  JAMES  R  .  .  .  .  LL, 

SURGEON.       BY  G.  C.  ESQ.* 


Lord  Pres.  (Campbell.)  Your 
Lordships  have  Petition  of  Alex.  Cun- 
ningham against  Lord  B s  Interlo- 
cutor. It  is  a  case  of  Defamation  and 
Damages  for  calling  the  Petitioner's 
Diamond  Beetle  an  Egyptian  Louse. 

You  have  the  Lord  Ordinary's  very 
distinct  Interlocutor  on  pages  29  and 
30  of  the  petition  :  "  Having  consi- 
dered the  condescendence  of  the  Pur- 
suer, answers  for  the  Defendant,  and  so 


on,  finds  in  respect  it  is  not  alleged  that 
the  diamonds  on  the  back  of  the  Dia- 
mond Beetle  are  real  diamonds,  or  any    cium  at  all,  it  consists  in  the  compara 
thing  but  shining  spots,   such  as  are    tio,  or  comparison,  of^the  Scarabaeus, 


Lord  M — b — k.  This  is  a  very  in- 
tricate and  puzzling  question,  my  Lord. 
I  have  formed  no  decided  opinion,  but 
at  present  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
the  Interlocutor  is  right,  though  not  up- 
on the  ratio  assigned  in  it.  It  appears 
to  me  there  are  two  points  for  consider- 
ation :  1st,  Whether  the  words  libelled 
amount  to  a  convicium  against  the 
Beetle.  2d,  Admitting  the  convicium, 
whether  the  Pursuer  is  entitled  to  found 
upon  it  in  this  action. 

Now,  my  Lord,  if  there  be  a  convi- 


found  on  other  Diamond  Beetles,  which 
likewise  occur,  though  in  a  smaller 
number  of  other  Beetles,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  Beetle  libelled,  similar 
to  which  there  may  be  Beetles  in  Egypt, 
with  shining  spots  on  their  backs,  which 
may  be  termed  Lice  there,  and  may  be 
difl'erent  not   only  from  the  common 


or  Beetle,  with  the  Egyptian  Pedicu- 
lus,  or  Louse.  The  first  doubt  regards 
this  point,  but  it  is  not  at  all  founded  on 
what  the  Defender  alleges,  that  there  is 
no  such  animal  as  an  Egyptian  Pedicu- 
lus  in  rerum  natura  ;  for  though  it  does 
not  actually  exist,  it  may  possibly  ex- 
ist, and  whether  its  existence  is  in  esse 


Louse  mentioned  by  Moses  as  one  of  the  or  posse  is  the  same  to  this  question, 

plagues  of  Egypt,  which  is  admitted  to  provided  there  be   termini  habiles  for 

be   a  filthy,  troublesome  Louse,  even  ascertaining  what  it  would  be  if  it  did 

worse  than  the   said  Louse  which  is  exist.     But  my  doubt  lies  here — How 

clearly  different  from  the  Louse  libel-  am  I  to  discover  what  is  the  essentia  of 

led  ;  but  the  other  Louse  is  the  same  any  Louse,  whether  Egyptian  or  not  ? 

with  or  similar  to  the  said  Beetle,  which  It  is  very  easy  to  describe  it  by  its  acci- 

is  also  the  same  with  the  other  Beetle,  dents  as  a  naturalist,Aptera,(or  that  it  is 

and  although    different  from  the  said  a  little,  filthy,  yellow,  greedy,  despica- 

Beetle  libelled,  yet  as  the  same  Bee-  ble  reptile  ;)  but  we  do  not  learn  from 


tie  is  similar  to  the  other  Beetle, 
and  the  said  Louse  to  said  Beetle,  and 
the  said  Beetle  to  the  other  Louse  li- 


this  what  the  proprium  of  the  animal  is 
in  a  logical  sense,  and  still  less  what 
are  its  differentia.     Now  without  these 


belled,  and  the  said  Louse  to  the  other    it  is  impossible  to  judge  whether  there 


Beetle,  which  is  the  same  with  or  simi- 
lar to  the  Beetle  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Beetle  libelled,  assoilzes 
the  Defender,  and  finds  expencesdue." 
Say  away,  my  Lords. 


is  a  convicium  or  not ;  for  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  which  sapit  naturam  delic- 
ti, we  must  take  the  words  in  raeliori 
sensu,  and  presume  the  comparatio  to 
be  in  melioribus  tantam.  And  I  here 
beg  that  the  parties,  and  the  bar,  and 


*  This  clever  jeu  d'esprit  belongs  to  the    general — (Interrupted  by  Lord  H-m-d, 

northern    Capitol.     Its    writer,  one   of  the    u  Your     Lordship     should     address 

most  distinguished  men  of  liis  time,  will  not,  ,/.   .       .i        r-Uo;.- "\      I    co„    rr.„ 

we  trust,  be  displeased  at  our  giving  publi-    jourself  to   the    Chau.  )     I    say,  my 

Lord,  I  beg  It  may  be  understood  that 
I  do  not  rest  my  opinion  upon  the 
ground  that  Veritas  convicii  excusat  : 
I  am  clear  that  although  the  Beetles  ac- 
tually were  an  Egyptian  Pediculus,  it 
would  afford  no  relevant  defence,  pro- 


giving  publi 
city  to  a  playful  satire  which  could  hardly 
pain  any  personal  feeling,  and  which  affords 
so  humourous  a  picture  of  not  only  the 
Court  of  Session,  but  of  courts  of  law  gene- 
rally, where  much  ingenious  tiifling,  mis- 
called labour,  is  often  wasted  in  making 
plain  matters  obscure 
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viding  the  calling  it  so  wore  a  convi-  last  tlelivcrecl.     It  appears  to  me  slan- 

ciuin  ;  and  there  my  doubl  lies.  dermis  and   calumnious  to  compare  a 

With  regard  to  tiie  Jd  point,  1  am  Diamond  Beetle  to  the  fdthy  and  mis- 
satisfied  that  the  ScarabrX'us,  or  Beetle  chievous  animal  libelled.  By  anEgyp- 
himself,  has  no  personi  standi  in  judi-  tian  Louse,  I  understand  ons  which 
cio,  and  thcrofore  the  Pursuer  cannot  has  been  found  in  the  iiead  of  a  native 
insist  in  the  name  of  tlie  Scarabieus,  or  Egyptian,  a  race  of  n)en  who,  after  de- 
fer his  belioof.  If  the  action  lies  at  all,  generating  for  many  centuries,  have 
it  must  be  at  the  instance  of  the  Pursu-  sunk  at  last  into  the  abyss  of  depravity 
er  himself,  as  the  Verus  Dominus  of  in  consequence  of  having  been  subju- 
the  Scarabaeus,  for  being  calumniated  gated  for  a  time  by  the  French.  I  do 
through  the  convicium  directed  prin-  not  find  that  I'lirgot  or  Condorcet,  or 
cipally  against  the  animal  standing  in  the  rest  of  the  economists,  ever  reckon- 
that  relation  to  him.  ed  combing  the  head  a  species  of  pro- 

Lord  H—m—d.     We  heard  a  little  ductive  labour.     I  conclude,  therefore, 

ago,  my  Lord,  that  this  is  a  difficult  that  wherever  French  principles  have 

case.  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough,  l^een  propagated,  lice  grow  to  an  immo- 

for  my  part,  to  find  out  where  the  diffi-  <-'»^''ate  size, especially  in  a  warm  climate 

ci.lty  lies.     Will  anv  man  presume  to  I'ke  that  ot  Egypt.     I   shall  only  add, 

telfmethata  Beetle  is    not  a   Beetle,  that  we  ought   to  be  sensible  of  the 


or  that  a  Louse  is  not  a  Louse  ?  1 
never  saw  the  Petitioner's  Beetle,  and 
what  is  more,  I  don't  care  whether  I 
ever  see  it  or  not ;  but  I  suppose  it's  like 
other  Beetles,  and  that's  enough  for  me. 
But,  my  Lord,  I  know  the  other  rep 


blessings  we  enjoy  under  a  free  and  hap- 
py Constitution,  where  Lice  and  men 
live  under  the  restraints  of  equal  laws 
— the  only  equality  that  can  exist  in  a 
well-regulated  state. 

Lo?Y/  B — / — to.     Awm    for  refus- 


tile  wf'll.  I  have  seen  them,  my  Lord  i"g  the  petition.  There  more  Lice 
^I  have  felt  them  ever  since  I  was  a  "«''  Beetles  in  Fife.  They  call  Bee- 
child  in  my  mother's  arms ;  and  my  t'^^s  Clokes  there.  I  thought  when  I 
mi-ul  tells  me  that  nothing  but  the  Jead  the  petition,  that  the  Beetle,  or 
deepest  and  blackest  malice  rankling  Settle,  had  been  the  thing  that  the  wo- 
in  the  human  heart  could  have  suggest-  m^»  'i^s  when  they  are  washing  towels 
ed  this  comparison,  or  led  any  man  to  or  napery,  and  things  for  dadding  them 
form  a  thought  so  injurious  and  insult-  with.  And  I  see  this  Petitioner  is  a 
ing.  But,  my  Lord",  there  is  more  here  jeweller  till  his  trade,  and  I  thought 
than  all  that— a  great  deal  more.  One  that  he  had  made  one  of  thir  Beetles, 
would  think  that  the  Defender  could  and  set  it  all  round  with  diamonds,  and 
have  gratified  his  spite  to  the  full  by  I  thought  it  an  extravagant  and  foolish 
comparin?^  this  Beetle  to  a  common  't^^a  ;  and  I  see  no  resemblance  it  could 
Louse— an  animal  sufficiently  vile  and  J^ave  to  a  Louse.  But,  I  find  I  was 
abominable  for  the  purpose  of  defama-    mistaken,  my  Lord,  and  I  find  it  is  on- 

tion Shut  that   outer  door  there.—    '.v  a  Beetle  Cloke  tiie   Petitioner  has  ; 

He  adds,  my  Lord,  the  epithet  "Egyp-  but  my  opinion's  the  same  it  was  be- 
tian."  I  well  know  what  he  means  by  ^o'e-  I  say,  my  Lord,  Awm  for  refus- 
that  epithet— he  means,  my  Lord,  a  ing  the  petition  I  say. 
Louse  which  has  fattened  in  the  head  L — d  W — st — lee.  There  is  a  case 
of  a  gipsy  or  tinker,  undisturbed  by  the  abridged  in  the  3d  Volume  of  the  Die- 
comb,  and  unmolested  in  the  enjoy-  tionary  of  Decisions  (Chalmers  versus 
ment  of  its  native  filth.  He  means  a  Douglas,)  in  which  it  was  found  that 
Louse  ten  times  larger  and  ten  times  Veritas  convicii  excusat,  which  may 
more  abominable  than  those  with  which  be  rendered  not  literally,  but  in  a  free 
your  Lordship  or  I  am  familiar.  The  and  spirited  manner,  according  to  the 
Petitioner  asks  redress  for  this  injury  most  approved  principles  of  translation, 
so  atrocious  and  so  aggravated,  and  as  "  The  truth  of  a  calumny  afiords  a  re- 
far  as  my  voice  goes,  he  shall  not  ask  it  levant  defence."  If,  therefore,  it  be 
jp  vain.  the  law  of  Scotland,  which  I  am  clear- 

j^oi-d  C g.    I  am  of  the  opinion    ly  of  opinion  it  is,  that  the  truth  of  a 
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calumny  affords  a  relevant  defence ; 
and  if  it  be  likewise  true  that  a  Dia- 
mond Beetle  is  really  an  Egyptian 
Louse,  I  am  really  inclined  to  conclude, 
though  certainly  the  case  is  attended 
with  difficulty,  that  the  Defender  ought 
to  be  assoilzied. — Refuse. 

Lord  J.  C.  R — e.    I  am   very   well 
acquainted   with   the  Defender  in  this 
action,  and   have  a   great  respect  for 
him,  and  esteem  him  likewise.    I  know 
him  to  be  a  skilful  and  expert  surgeon, 
and  also  a  good  man,  and  I  would  do 
a  great  deal  to  serve  him,  if  I  had  it  in 
my  power  to  do  so  ;  but  I  think  on  this 
occasion   that  he   has   spoken    rashly, 
and,  I  fear   foolishly  and   improperly. 
I  hope  he  had  no  bad  intention — I  am 
sure   he  had   not.     But  the  Petitioner, 
for  whom    I  have  likewise  a  great  re- 
spect, has  a  Clock,  or  a  Beetle — I  think 
it  is  called  a  Diamond  Beetle — which 
he  is  very  fond  of,  and  has  a  fancy  for ; 
and  the  Defender  has  compared  it  to  a 
Louse,  or  a  Bug,  or  a  Flea,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  with  a  view  to  make 
it  despicable  or  ridiculous,  and  the  Pe- 
titioner so  likewise,  as  the  proprietor  or 
owner  of  it.     It  is  said  that  this  beast  is 
a  Louse  in  fact,  and  that   the  Veritas 
convicii    excusat.       And    mention   is 
made  of  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Chal- 
mers   against   Douglas.       I  have    al- 
ways had  a  great  veneration  for  the  de- 
cisions of  your  Lordships,  and   I  am 
sure  will  always  continue  to  have  while 
I  sit  here  ;  but  that  case  was  determin- 
ed by  a  very  small  majority,  and  I  have 
heard   your  Lordships   mention   it   on 
various  occasions,  and  you  have  always 
desiderated  the  propriety  of  it,  and  I 
think  have  departed  from  it  in  some  in- 
stances.    I  remember  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case  very  well.    Helen  Chal- 
mers lived  in  Musselburgh,  and  the  De- 
fender, Mrs.  Baillie,  lived   in   Fisher 
Row.     And   at  that  time  there   was 
much  intercourse  between  the  genteel 
inhabitants  of  iVlusselburgh,  and  Fisher 
Row,  and  Inveresk,  and  likewise  New- 
bigging  ;  and  there  were  balls,  or  dan- 
ces, or  assemblies,  every  fortnight,  and 
also  sometimes,  I  believe,  every  week. 
And  there  were  likewise  card-assem- 
blies once  a  fortnight,  or  oftener,  and 
the  young   people  danced  there  also, 
and  others  played  at  cards  j  and  there 


were  various  refreshments,  such  as  tea 
and  coffee,  and  butter  and  bread,  and  I 
believe,  but  I  am  not  sure,  porter  and 
negus,  and  likewise  small-beer.  And 
it  was  at  one  of  these  assemblies  that 
Mrs.  Baillie  called  Mrs.  C'halmers  a 
,  or  an  adultress,  and  Mrs.  Chal- 
mers brought  an  action  of  defamation 
before  the  Commissaries,and  it  came  by 
advocation  into  this  Court  ;  and  your 
Lordsliips  allowed  a  proof  of  the  Veri- 
tas convicii,  and  it  lasted  a  long  time, 
and  answered  in  the  end  no  good  pur- 
pose even  to  the  Defender  himself, 
while  it  did  much  harm  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Pursuer. 

I  am,  therefore,  for  refusing  such  a 
proof  in  this  case  ;  and  I  think  the  Pe- 
titioner and  his  Beetle  have  been  slan- 
dered, and  the  petition  ought  to  be  seen. 
Lord  P — k — t.  It  should  be  observ- 
ed, my  Lords,  that  what  is  called  a  Bee- 
tle is  a  reptile  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try. I  have  seen  mony  a  ane  o'  them 
on  Drumsherlin  Muir.  It's  a  little 
black  beastie  about  the  size  o'my 
thoom-nail.  The  country-people  ca' 
them  Cloks,  and  I  believe  they  ca' 
them  also  Maggy  wi'  the  money  feet. 
But  this  is  no  the  least  like  any  Louse 
I  ever  saw ;  so  that  in  my  opinion, 
though  the  Defender  may  have  made  a 
blunder  through  ignorance  in  compar- 
ing them,  there  does  not  seem  to  rae  to 
have  been  any  animus  injuriandi  ; 
therefore  I  am  for  refusing  the  petition, 
my  Lords. 

L — d  M n.  If  I  understand  this 

— a — a — a — Interlocutor,  it  is  not  said 
that  the — a — a — Egyptian  Lice  are 
Beetles,  but  that  they  may  be,  or — a — 
a — a — resemble  Beetles.  I  am,  there- 
fore, for  sending  tliis  process  to  the  Or- 
dinary to  ascertain  that  fact,  as  I  think 
it  depends  upon  that  whether  there  be 
— a — a — a — convicium  or  not.  I 
think  also  that  the  Pethioner  should  be 
ordained  to — a — a — a — to  produce  his 
Beetle,  and  the— a— a— a— Defender 
an  Egyptian  Louse ;  and  if  he  has  not 
one,  he  should  take  a  diligence — a — a 
— a — to  recover  Lice  of  various  kinds, 
and  these  may  be — a — a — a — remitted 
to — a — a — Dr.  Monro,  or  to — a — a — 
a — Mr.  Playfair,  or  to  other  natural- 
ists, to  report  upon  the  subject. — 
Asfreed  to. 
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GREENWICH  HOSPITAL 

(Lit.  Gaz.) 
HERE  I  COME  AGAIN.* 


r^OMICAL  Stories  them,  Mr.  Edi- 
^^  tor,  about  the  h'tumings  and  foxes  ; 
and  perhaps  many  people  would  doubt 
the  truth  of  tlie  account,  and  the  travel- 
ler to  the  North  Cape  be  considered 
cousin-german  to  Baron  Munchausen. 


the  oflicers  swore  it  was  she  ;  for  which 
ever  way  we  put  the  ship's  head,  still 
she  was  on  the  starboard-bow,  and 
none  but  a  fan-torn  could  do  that.  The 
rockets  were  prepared,  the  matches 
were  lighted  ;  and  just  as   we  were  go- 


In  such  matters  I  am  little  skilled  ;  but  ing  to  fire,  the  officer  of  the  watch  dis- 
the  following  plain  statement  of  facts  covered  we  had  been  chasing  the  an- 
was  given  by  old  Ben  Marlin  to  some  chor-stock  that  stuck  up  above  the  cat- 
young  sprigs  of  fashion,  who  listened  head,  and  loom'd  large  in  the  dark ; 
with  wonder  and  astonishment :-"  Why  but  that  warn't  the  best  of  it,  for  it  came 
aye,  young  gentlemen,  you  may  well  on  to  blow  great  guns.  The  wind  was 
say  sailors  see  strange  things.  They  at  south-sou-north,  and  we  lay  a  north- 
are  a  sort  of  hum-fib-ius  animals,  tha:  east  and  by  west  course.  The  night 
often  stand  in  the  imminent  deadly  was  as  black  us  tlie  Emperor  of  Moroc- 
breach.  as  Shakespur  has  it;  for  d'ye  co  ;  however,  we  got  her  under  close- 
see,  the  breech  of  a  gun  is  its  stern,  as  rccf'd  pudding-bags,balanced  the  cook's  , 
a  body  may  say  ;  and  I've  often  ele-  apron  for  a  try-sail,  and  stow'd  the^ 
vatcd  and  deprcss'd  my  breech  when  masts  down  in  the  hold.  Away  she 
the  shots  were  flying  about  so  thick,  went — sky-pole  and  bobbing-pole,scup- 
that  you  couldn't  stick  a  marlin-spike  per-hole  and  hawse-hole,  all  under  wa- 
atwixt  'em.  Weil,  I  often  wonder  I  ter.  It  took  five  men  to  hold  the  Cap- 
didn't  get  knock'd  down  in  the  many  tain's  hat  on,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
blow-ups  I've  been  in,  but  suppose  I  shove  our  heads  down  the  hatchways 
was  bomb-proof.  I  remember  when  I  to  draw  breath.  The  first  Lieutenant 
was  boatswain's  mate  of  the  Firefly  fri-  had  all  his  hair  blown  off,  and  has  worn 
gate.  Captain  Tommyhawk,  we  were  a  wig  ever  since.  The  Boatswain's 
cruising  off  the  coast  of  Norway  to  look  call  was  jamm'd  so  fast  in  his  jaws, 
for  the  flying  Dutchman,  'cause,  d'ye  that  it  took  a  dozen  men  to  bowse  it 
see,  the  Nabob  of  Arcot — him  as  lives  out  with  a  watch-tackle.  The  Master 
at  Pondicherry,  in  t!ie  north  of  Scot-  was  bellowing  through  his  speaking- 
land — had  sent  an  express  to  the  Lords  trumpet,  when  a  squall  took  every  tooth 
of  the  Admiralty  in  a  fire-baloon,to  in-  out  of  his  head  as  clean  as  a  whistle, 
form  'em  she  was  cruizing  about  there,  His  gums  were  as  bare  as  the  hour  he 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  our  merry-  was  born,  but  that  didn't  matter ;  he 
time  subjects ;  so  we  were  commission-  lived  on  suction,  grog,  and  bacca.though 
ed  to  send  the  ghost  aloft  in  a  shower  he's  chew'd  upon  it  ever  since.  Oh 
of  Congreve's  rockets.  Well,  d'ye  what  a  sight  to  spe  the  whales  and  dol- 
see,  we'd  got  as  far  northward  as  sixty-  phins  jumping  over  us  just  like  flying 
six,  when  one  afternoon,  about  three  fish  !  and  a  shark  swallowed  the  jolly- 
o'clock,  it  being  then  pitch-dark,  we  boat  at  one  gulp  !  We  drove  all  iiight, 
cotch'd  sight  of  her.  Up  comes  Cap-  and  about  eleven  o'clock  next  forenoon, 
tain  Tommyhawk  ;  he  was  a  mm  sub-  just  as  day  began  to  break,  we  heard 
ject,  always  full  oi spirits,  ^nd  so  was  a  mo.st  tremendous  roaring;  it  was 
the  first  Lieutenant  for  matter  o'that.  like — but  I  carn't  tell  you  what  it  was 
Well,  we  jnade  all  sail  in  chace,  and  like.     The  charts  were  examined,  and 

every  body  puU'd  long  faces,  for  it  was 
discovered  to  be  the  Moll-strum,  that 
swallows  every  thing  up.  My  eye.s, 
tiiere  was  a  pretty  predickyment ! 
When  it  was  broad  day-light,  we  were 
close  to  it,  and  nothing  could  save  us. 


♦  Our  humorous  Correspondent  will  raise 
many  a  l.uig^li  by  liis  charartcristic  Bur- 
lesqiw  on  Travellers  who  '^o  tlieir  Ie7i<;llis  ; 
for  ourselves  we  disclaim  alFdirect  allusions 
and  personalities,  though  names  are  named 
in  the  w  ay  of  illustration. — Ed. 
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You've  seen  soap-suds  run  round  in  a 
ring  down  a  gully-hole  ?  Well,  what 
do  you  think  of  a  whirlwind — a  whirl- 
pool I  mean,  whose  horror-fice  was  as 
wide  as  it  is  from  here  to  Jerusalem  ? 
Ah,  you  may  stare  !  but  it  was  a  com- 
plete earthquake.  Up  comes  the  Chap- 
Iain,  and  he  soon  began  his  dive-ocean, 
for  a  lump  of  a  sea  lifted  him  up  above 
the  heads  of  the  people,  and  overboard 
he  vent ;  but  we  saw  him  afterwards 
on  the  back  of  a  grampus,  making  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  North  Pole. 
Well,  we  were  suck'd  in,  and  run  round 
and  round,  just  as  people  do  when  they 
run  down  from  the  top  of  the  JMonu- 
ment  ;  but  still  we  kept  on  an  even 
keel,  thou  h  Tm  certain  we  went  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  miles  a  minute,  and  floated 
on  the  surface  of  the  whirlpool.  They 
said  this  was  occasioned  by  gravitation. 
I  know  we  were  all  grave  enough  upon 
the  occasion,  expecting  to  be  buried 
alive.  Well,  we  kept  at  this  for  some 
hours,  and  then  the  Captain  swore  we 
should  corae  out  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe  ;  and  he  supposed  the  French 
man  who  found  out  that  the  variation 
of  the  compass  proceeded  from  an  in- 
ternal motion,  had  gone  that  way  be- 
fore us.  For  my  part  I  couldn't  tell 
what  to  make  of  it.  Well,  we  kept  at 
this,  as  I  told  you  before,  for  some 
hours,  when  it  began  to  get  plaguy  hot, 
and  the  water  steam'd  again.  '  Boil- 
ing springs  !'  says  the  Captain  ;  '  we're 
under  Lapland,  and  the  witches  are  all 
at  work  under  this  huge  cauldron  !'  We 
had  only  to  dip  our  beef  overboard,  and 
it  was  cook'd  in  two  minutes  !  Well, 
young  gentlemen,  we  soon  found  out 
where  we  were ;  for  though  'twas  as 
dark — aye,  as  black  as  my  hat  one  mi- 
nute, yet  in  an  instant,  in  an  amagra- 
phy,  I  may  say,  we  burst  from  the  wa- 
ter into  the  middle  of  a  roaring  fire, 
and  was  shot  out  of  the  top  of  Mount 
Hecla  like  a  pellet  from  a  pop-gun. 
How  would  you  like  that  now  ?  How 
high  we  went  J  can't  say,  but  the  sparks 
got  hold  of  the  rockets  and  set  them 
off;  and  I  understand  the  Anstronomer 
Royal,  at  the  house  up  there,  was  look- 
ing out  that  night,  and  took  it  for  a 
whole  fleet  of  comets.  We  had  a  fine 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  world— saw  Cap- 


tain Parry  jamm'd  up  in  the  ice,  Cap- 
tain Franklin  chasing  the  wolves,  and 
Mr.  Brookes  killing  the  lemmings. 
Well,  I  can't  say  how  high  we  went. 
Says  the  Master,  says  he,  '  A  little 
higher,  my  lads,  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  catch  hold  of  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear,  puss  a  hawser  round  it,  and  make 
fast  to  repair  damages  ;  but  mind  your 
helm,  boy,  or  you'll  spur  us  on  to 
Bootes,  knock  Kiss-you  peeper  out  of 
her  chair,  or  run  away  with  the  North- 
ern Crown — though  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  takes  pretty  good  care  of  that.' 
However,  we  didn't  go  quite  so  high, 
but  come  rattling  down  in  a  trenien- 
dious  hurry,  passed  close  to  Riggle-us 
in  Li  o,  and  nearly  poked  the  eye  out 
of  Medusa's  head.  Well,  we  fell  at 
last  upon  a  mountain  of  snow,  keel 
downwards  ;  it  broke  our  fall,  and  hap- 
pily we  sustained  but  little  injury — 
made  a  fine  dock  for  ourselves — shored 
the  frigate  up — got  all  ataunt  in  a  few 
days — and  waited  for  the  melting  of 
the  snow ;  when  one  morning  the 
stocks  fell,  and  we  were  left  upon  the 
wide  ocean.  The  fact  was,  we  had 
tumbled  on  to  the  back  of  a  kraken 
that  had  been  asleep  for  a  century ;  the 
snow  had  gathered  upon  him  in  moun- 
tains ;  our  thump  woke  him,  though  I 
suppose  it  took  a  fortnight  to  do  it  tho- 
roughly ;  down  he  went,  and  we  re- 
turned in  safety  to  Old  England  !  Here 
1  am,  you  see,  God  bless  His  Majesty  ! 
— all  dangers  past — safe  moored  at  last 
in  Greenwich  Hospital.  I've  nothing 
to  complain  of  but  one  thing,and  I  think 
if  I  was  to  write  to  the  Commander-in- 
chief  at  the  Parliament-House,  he'd 
take  it  under  his  pious  consideration  ; 
and  that^s  this  here  :  We  ought  to  get 
our  bacca  duty  free,  as  we  used  to  do 
in  actual  service.  My  old  Captain, 
Sir  Joseph,  might  Jaw  a  bit  about  it. 
and  come  York  over  'em  ;  and  Sir 
Isaac  Coffin,  however  grave  on  other 
subjects,  ought  not  to  be  mute  in  this, 
but  commence  undertaker  m  the  cause, 
that  we  mayn't  get  palVd  at  last,  and 
have  it  shrouded  in  obscurity,  or  buri- 
ed in  oblivion  ;  for  d'ye  see,  right  Vir- 
ginia is  a  baccanailian  treat  to  such  a 
dry  quid  nunx  as 

An  Olh  Sailor. 
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(Litcrai-j-  Gazette.) 

iSMAEL  FiTZADAM.  to  US— he  was  our  kinsman  and  our 
nnHF'    early  readers  of  our  Gazette  ''-How  editor,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  his 
-*-    may  remember  liow  deep  an  in-  memory  to  state  here  that  he  was  the 
terest  we  took   in  the  poetical  publica-  ^^st  who  proposed  to  us,  and   who  as- 
tions  which  were  given  to  the  world  un-  sisted  in  planning,  the  establishment  of 
der  the  assumed  name  above  inscribed.  t'"s  Journal.     Aided  and  encouraged 
We   found  the   author  in    misfortune,  by  his  master  mind  we  commenced  the 
and  we  did  our  humble  endeavours  to  work,  always  secure  of  the  best  literary 
serve   him  ;    but  an   honest  pride  and  support  in  his  co-operation — and  to  his 
Sense   of    independence,  even   in    the  exertions  do  we   chiefly  attribute  the 
midst  of  the  severest  distress,  rendered  present  flattering  eminence  which  the 
our  eflbrts  less  efficacious  than  we  de-  Erne  Packet  has  attained  in  public  e.S' 
sired.     For  the  little  we  could  accom-  teem.     Those  terse  and  elegant  com- 
plish,  we    were  amply  repaid    by  the  positions   both    of  prose  and    poetry, 
grateful  feelings  we  had  the  pleasure  to  which  have  so  often   edified  and   de- 
excite  in  a  breast  of  no  ordinary  cast  j  lighted  the  readers  of  our  paper,  were 
and  our  columns  were  enriched  by  ma-  tiH  his  own. — He  was  possessed  of  a 
ny  contributions  from  the  pen  of  this  great  natural  genius — of  a  refined  judg- 
gifted    writer.     Depression    of  spirits,  nient — and  a  pure  classical   taste  ;  his 
and  a  cankering  sorrow  at  the  neglect  understanding  was  well  cultivated,  and 
which  he  experienced  from  the  world,  '"s  mind  richly  stored  with  polite  lite- 
and  especially  from  the  profession  (the  rature. — He  was  a  poet  from  his  earli- 
naval  service)  to  which  he  had  devoted  est  youth,  and  might  be  said,  with  the 
his   broken    hopes,  preyed   on   Fnz-  celebrated    Pope,  to  have    '  lisped  in 
Adam's    health,  and  he    left  London  numbers.'     He  went  to  London  some 
with  an  almost  broken  heart,  after  vain-  years  ago,  and  there,  under  the  assum- 
ly  trying  to  attract  that  notice  which  ed  name  of  Fitzadam,  which  his  mo- 
seems  only  to  wait  upon  wealthy  bards  desty  induced  him   to  adopt,  published 
and  the  sunny  favorites  of  trade  and  several    of    his   poetical    productions, 
speculation,      [iis  manly  mind  shrunk  which  drew  from  the  critical  Reviews 
from  the  baser  arts  by  which  some  con-  of  the  day  unqualified  praise  and  admi- 
trive  to  rise,  and  he  retired,  as  we  now  ration.     His  country's  honour  and  the 
learn,  to  his  native  land — to  die.     It  is  well  being  of  society,  %vere  among  the 
with  sincere  grief  that  we  copy  the  fol-  fi'st  objects  of  his  heart.     The  former 
lowing  from  the  Erne  Packet  or  Ennis-  suggested  to  him  his  admired  poem  en- 
killen    Chronicle;     for    though    only  titled  '  The  Harp  of  the  Desert,'  com- 
known  to  us  as  Ismael  Fitzadam,  we  niorative  of  the   Battle  of  Algiers,  and 
saw  enough  of  this  gentleman  to  con-  dedicated  to  Lord    Exmouth,  the  com- 
vince  us  how  well  he  deserved  a  hap-  niander  on  that  memorable  occasion. — 
pier  destiny  and  a  brighter  fame.  We  blush   to  say  that  this  native  Ge- 
"  It  is  inexpressibly  painful  to  us  this  lius  met  no  support  or  encouragement 
day  to  record  the  death  of  a  dear  and  in  this,  the  country  of  his  birth.     He 
invaluable  friend,  Mr.  John  iMacken,  had  no  friend  nor  patron  but 

brother  to  the  late  Patrick  Macken,  A.  :  u      u       i-   i      •       .      . 

Brmz-.T-k           111                   ^\,  ---'He  whose  diadem  has  dropt 

.,  of    1 .  C.  D.,  and  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Yon  ^ems  of  Heaven.' 
Richard  Macken,  of  Brookeborough,  in 

this   county.     In  announcing   the  de-  To  use  his  own  words  in   some  of  his 

cease  of  this  highly  talented  gentleman,  works,  he  was  insulated  and  unnoticed 

which   took   place  on  the  7th  instant,  as  the  lonely  contemporary   flower  of 

we  confess  ourselves  so  overcome  by  the  valley.     His  life  was  like  the  bril- 

our  private  feelings  of  regret  at  his  loss,  liant  but  fugitive  and  barren  scenery  of 

as  to  be  unable  at  present  to  give  even  a  summer  heaven — bright  only  by  re- 

a  faint  outline  of  his  inestimable  char-  flection.     Ill  health  deterred  him  when 

arter.     He  stood  in  a  two-fold  relation  abroad  from  many  literary  undertak- 
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ings  whicii  would  have  developed  his 
talents  and  brought  his  merit  to  light. 
In  social  life  he  was  equally  qualified. 
His  manners  were  higldy  polished  and 
attractive — lie  was  at  once  an  elegant 
and  instructive  con)panion,  and  endear- 
ed himself  to  all  by  t!ie  ingenuousness 
of  his  disposition  and  the  hilarity  of 
his  temper.  He  bore  his  tedious  ill- 
ness with  true  christian  patience,  and 
up  to  the  period  of  his  dissolution  re- 
tained the  perfect  use  of  his  faculties. 
His  death-bed  was  like  that  of  the  di- 
vine Addison,  a  scene  of  piety  and  re- 
signation which 'might  almost  \^  en- 
vied. 

He  tauflfht  us  how  to  live  ;  and  oh  !  too  high 
The  price  of  kuowIedg'e,taught  us  how  to  die. 

He  will  be  der>ply  regretted  by  his  af- 
flicted parents  and  family,  who  will 
long  raonrn  over  his  irreparable  loss. 
He  was  most  dear  to  them  in  life,  and 
will  be  ever  dear  to  them  even  in  death.-' 
To  this  account  it  affords  us  a  me- 
lancholy consolation  to  add  a  beautiful 
tribute  of  talent — not  unworthy  of 
FiTZADAM,  and  breathing  a  tone  of  po- 
etic feeling  which  will  gratefully  em- 
balm his  memory. 

"  A  pilgrim  of  the  harp  was  he, 
With  half  a  heart  for  chivalry  : 
The  lone,  the  marvellous,  the  wild, 
Had  charmed  his  spirit,  man  and  child  ; 
Graduate  in  Nature's  elder  school 
Of  forms  all  grand  and  beautiful, 
Her  manuscript  divinely  wrought, 
God's  own  miraculous  polyglot, 
Speaking  in  one  all  languages, 
He  studied  rocks,  and  stars,  and  seas, 
No  other  inspiration  his. 
But  chief  the  deep  his  worship  won, 
The  illimitable  ocean  nurst  thereon. 

His  -i^as,  indeed,  such  wayward  doom 

As  seldom  'gainst  man's  sin  is  hurled  : 
His  horoscope  was  dashed  with  gloom, 

His  cloud  came  with  him  to  the  world, 
And  clipped  him  round,  and  weighed  him 

down, 
A  deep,  revokeless,  malison." 

The  Harp  of  the  Desert — Fits  Adam. 

It  was  a  harp  just  fit  to  pour 

Its  music  to  the  wind  and  wave, — 

He  had  a  right  to  tell  their  fame 
Who  stood  himself  amid  the  brave. 

The  first  time  that  I  read  his  strain 
There  was  a  tempest  on  the  sky, 

And  sulphurous  clouds,  and  thunder  crasb, 
Were  like  dark  ships  and  battle-cry. 
56         ATHENEUM    VOL.    13, 


I  had  forgot  my  woman's  fears, 
In  thii>king  on  my  country's  fame, 

Till  almost  1  could  dream  1  saw 

Her  colours  float  o'er  blood  and  flame. 

Died  the  high  song  as  dies  the  voire 
Of  the  proud  trumpet  on  the  wind  : 

And  died  the  tempest  too,  and  left 
A  gentle  twilight  hour  behind. 

Then  paused  T  o'er  some  sad  wild  notes, 
Sweet  as  the  spring  bird's  lay  withal, 

Telling  of  hopes  and  feelings  past, 
Like  stars  that  darkened  in  their  fall. 

Hopes  perishing  from  too  much  light, 
'•  Exhausted  by  their  own  excess," 

Afiections  trusted,  till  they  turned. 
Like  Marah's  wave,  to  bitterness. 

And  is  this  tlien,  the  curse  that  clings 
To  minstrel  hope,  to  minstrel  feeling  .' 

Is  tliis  the  cloud  that  destiny 

Flings  o'er  the  spirit's  high  revelling? 

It  is — it  is  !  tread  on  thy  way. 

Be  base,  be  grovelling,  soulless,  cold, 

Look  not  up  from  the  sullen  path 

That  leads  to  this  world's  idol— gold. 

And  close  thy  hand,  and  close  thy  heart, 

And  be  thy  very  soul  of  clay. 
And  thou  wilt  he  the  thing  the  crowd 

Will  worship,  cringe  to,  and  obey. 

But  look  tiiou  upon  Nature's  face. 
As  the  young  Poet  loves  to  look ; 

And  lean  thou  where  the  willow  leans, 
O'er  the  low  murmur  of  the  brook. 

Or  worship  thou  the  midnight  sky, 
In  silence  at  its  moonlit  hour  ; 

Or  let  a  single  tear  confess 

The  silent  spell  of  music's  power. 

Or  love,  or  feel,  or  let  thy  soul 
Be  for  one  moment  pure  or  free, 

Then  shrink  away  at  once  from  life, — 
Its  path  will  be  no  path  for  thee. 

Pour  forth  thy  fervid  soul  in  song — 

There  are  some  that  may  praise  thy  lays; 

But  of  all  earth's  dim  vanities. 
The  very  earliest  is  praise. 

Praise  !  light  and  dew  of  the  sweet  leaves 
Around  the  Poet's  temples  hung. 

How  turned  to  gall,  and  how  profaned 
By  envious  or  by  idle  tongue  ! 

Given  by  vapid  fools,  who  laud 

Only  if  others  do  the  same  ; 
Forgotten  even  while  the  breath 

Is  on  the  air  that  bears  your  name. 

And  He  !  what  was  his  fate,  the  bard, 
He  of  the  Desert  Harp,  whose  song 

Plowed  freeh',  wildly,  as  the  wind 
That  bore  him  and  his  harp  along  ? 

That  fate  which  waits  the  gifted  one. 
To  pine,  each  finer  impulse  check'd  ; 

At  length  to  sink;  and  die  beneath 
The  shade  and  silence  of  neglect. 

And  this  the  polish'd  age,  that  springs, 
The  Phoenix  from  dark  years  gone  by, 
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and    mouins   the    past,  yet 


That    blamps 
lca^es 
Hor  wajrior  and  her  bard  to  die. 

To  die  in  poverty  and  pride, 

The  liglit  of  hope  and  genius  past, 

Each  feeline;  wrung',  until  the  heait 
Could  bear  no  njore,  so  broke  at  last. 

Thus  witherinjT  amid  the  wreck 
Of  sweet  hopes,  high  imaginings, 

What  can  the  mii.strel  do,  but  die, 
Cursing  liis  too  beloved  strings  ! — 
L.  E 


L. 


MR.    THELLJSON. 

The  late  Mr.  Peter  Isaac  Thelluson, 
whose  name  is  iminortalized  by  one 
of  the  most  e.xtraordinary  testimentary 
deeds  on  record,  was  a  native  of 
France.  Early  in  life,  he  settled  as  a 
merchant  in  London,  and  made  there 
that  immense  fortime  which  became  the 
subject  of  his  will.  It  amounted  to 
about  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
To  his  wife  and  children,  he  left 
^100,000.  The  residue  he  betiueath- 
ed  to  certain  trustees,  who  were  to  lay 
it  out  in  the  purchase  of  estates  in  En- 


gland, and  to  lay  out  all  the  accumulat- 
ing proceeds  from  these  estates  in  the 
same  manner,  until  all  the  male  chil- 
dren of  his  sons  and  grandsons  should 
be  dead.  If  at  that  remote  period 
there  should  be  any  of  his  lineal  des- 
cendants alive,  the  whole  of  the  Thel- 
luson property  is  to  be  theirs,  on  con- 
dition that  if  they  are  of  a  difrerent 
name,  they  shall  assume  that  of  their 
magnificent  benefactor.  Before  this 
can  happen,  however,  it  is  estimated 
that  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  must  elapse.  If  the  suc- 
cession should  open  at  the  first  of  these 
periods,  the  property  will  amount  to 
about  thirty-five  millions  !  if  not  till 
the  last,  to  one  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions !  Should  there,  however,  be 
none  of  the  line  of  Thelluson  existing 
at  the  demise  of  all  the  male  children 
of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  then  the 
whole  of  the  estates  are  to  be  sold,  and 
the  money  applied  to  xhesinLing  fund, 
under  the  direction  of  Parliament. 


THE  HORRORS  OF  A  HACKNEY  COACH. 


SIR, 


T  AM  the  husband  of  one  of  the  best 
-^  women  in  the  world  ;  she  is  a  per- 
fect dub  at  pickling  and  preserving 
(Heaven  preserve  her  for  it)  ;  she  is  an 


(Ackerman's  Rep.) 

I  get  into  the  coach,  I  am  almost  as 
nervous  as  herself  at  the  end  of  the 
journey,  and  quite  as  glad  to  get  out. 

Sometimes  she  thinks  the  driver  is 
too  young,  and   then  she  says,    "  My 


excellent   housewife,  and   manages   all  love,  that  boi/   can   never   understand 

my   matters  most  admirably  ;    is  gen-  driving,  we  shall  certainly  he   over- 

teel  but  not  extravagant,  sensible  but  turned.^''     If  he  chances  to  be   veiy 

rot  afl'ected  ;  was  t'amous  for  drawings  old,  then  she  is  afraid  that  he  can  nei- 

of  beautiful  children  till  she  had  two  of  ther  see,  nor  hear,  nor  have   strength 

her  own ;    plaj'ed  charmingly   on  the  enough  to  avoid  danger,  and  then  she 

pianoforte  to  my  singing  till  the  arri-  assures  me  that  we  shall  certainly  be 

val  of  the  aforesaid  children,  who  now  overturned.     If  the  man    is  a  smart 

lay  her  under  contribution  for  all  her  natty  fellow,  and  the  horses  good  (and 

stock  of  old  jigs,  waltzes,  &c.  that  they  you  do  now  and  then  meet  with  such, 

may  dance  to  them.  though  it  is  a  rare  matter^  and  shews 

All  these,  and  many  more,  good  qua-  off  a  little  in   driving,  turning  the  cor- 


lities  belong  to  her ;  but,  alas !  sir, 
there  is  one  drawback:  she  is  very 
nervous  in  a  hackney-coach ;  and  as 
she   is  not  strong  enough  to  take  long 


ners  to  an  inch,  and  twisting  and  twirl- 
ing most  dexterously  in  and  out  of  the 
almost  inextricable  intricacies  of  the 
city  high-road  navigation,  if  I  may  so 


walks,  I  am   often   obliged    to  employ  call  it,  she  colours  up,  and  really  works 

one  of  those  very  r/tvY  gentlemen,  vul-  hard  in  pulling  at,  and  holding  by,  the 

garly  called  Jrt/Tc^i-;  and  1  cau  assure  straps  inside  of  the  veliicle  ;  and  is  ei- 

you,  that  the  variety  of  her   fears   are  ther  most  dismally  silent,  or  gives  occa- 

such  during  a  ride  of  a  couple  of  miles,  sionally  a  most  interesting  "  Lord  havt 

that,  however  fearless  1  may  be  when  mercy  upon  us  !  vse  shall  certainly  be 
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overtuttied  ;^^  but  if  her  lips  are  si- 
lent, her  eyes  at  such  a  moment  look 
unutterable  things.  If  he  is  a  slow 
dull  Jehu,  and  has  to  drive  about  mid- 
day down  Fish-street-IIill,  over  Lon- 
don-bridge, and  along  that  delicious 
avenue,  the  narrow  part  of  the  Bo- 
rough, as  it  is  called  ;  then,  although 
the  driver  seems  careful  and  deliberate 
enough,  yet  she  is  prophesying  every 
five  minutes,  that  ice  shall  certainlij  be 
overturned  by  a  brewer's  dray,  over- 
whelmed by  a  waggon  load  of  hops,  or 
have  a  wheel  taken  oft"  by  one  of  those 
nasty  Greenwich  coachmen,  who  al- 
ways drive  to  the  eighth  of  a  hair. 
Certainly  some  of  these  matters  are 
enough  to  shake  the  nf  rves  of  any  man, 
and  I  do  think  that  if  Phaeton  himself 
could  contrive  to  take  this  drive  in  a 
shaky  old  rattler  {nnglice,  hackney- 
coach),  he  would  be  almost  as  much 
alarmed  as  when  he  overturned  the 
chariot  of  the  Sun,  and  set  the  world 
on  fire.  One  odd  fancy  of  my  good 
lady's  is,  that  it  would  be  a  very  awk- 
ward thing  if  Waterloo,  or  any  of  the 
other  bridges,  should  give  way  just  as 
she  was  going  over  it,  and  she  is  con- 
sequently additionally  uneasy  till  we 
are  fairly  across  them. 

In  the  evening,  when  we  happen  to 
ride,  if  every  thing  goes  on  quietly,  and 
there  is  no  stoppage  in  the  streets,  then 
she  is  sure  to  fancy  the  coachman  is 
drunk,  and  cannot  persuade  herself  but 
that  he  is  reeling  on  his  box  at  every 
jerk  of  the  coach  :  certainly  this  is  far 
from  an  impossible  occurrence,  but 
then  I  tell  her,  by  way  of  consolation, 
that  if  the  man  is  drunk,  the  horses  are 
generally  very  sober,  and  know  what 
they  are  about  too  well  to  get  into  any 
danger.  If  it  happens  that  we  are  re- 
turning at  night  from  any  short  dis- 
tance in  the  country,  then,  as  there 
can   be  no  possible  danger  of  running 


against  any  thing  but  a  turnpike  gate, 
she  amuses  herself  with  fears  of  rob- 
bers. '•  Only  think,  my  dear,  suppose 
the  fellow  should  be  in  league  with 
highwaymen  ?  Lord !  we  shall  be 
robbed  and  have  our  throats  cut  !"  T 
believe  she  has  read  of  some  such  thing 
in  an  old  Ncugate  Calendar :  to  be 
sure,  this  is  only  an  out-of-town  fear, 
and  when  we  reach  tlie  gas  lights,  it 
gives  place  to  one  of  her  London  fears. 
The  cabriolets  have  been  out  so  short 
a  time,  that  we  have  not  yet  tried  them  ; 
but  I  do  not  expect  slie  will  get  into 
one,  for  she  has  decided  (and  1  think 
properly ),tliat  no  lady  car)  ride  in  them, 
because  of  having  to  sit  in  complete 
contact  with  the  driver. 

These,  and  many  other  matters, 
serve  to  alarm  my  wife  almost  to  dis- 
traction, inside  of  a  hack  ;  but  there  is 
another  des|)erate  thing  which  annoys 
her  most  excessively,  and  that  is,  if  I 
should  happen  to  have  a  dispute  about 
the  fare  with  Jarvis  wlien  we  get  out : 
she  cannot  bear  it,  and  I  have  often 
given  them  the  overcharged  sixpence 
or  shilling,  rather  than  have  a  roto  with 
them  in  her  company.  The  oth- 
er day,  when  I  knew  a  fellow  had 
cheated  me  of  a  shilling,  I  just  ventur- 
ed to  hint  to  him,  that  I  knew  where 
the  Hackney-Coach  Office  in  Essex- 
street  was,  and  might  perhaps  trouble 
him  to  walk  before  the  commissioners; 
upon  which  he  very  cooly  d d  Es- 
sex-street, taking  especial  care  not  to 
d n  the  commissioners:  and  I,  fear- 
ful of  a  volley  of  the  same  sort  of  thing, 
pocketed  the  affront,  and  walked  off. 

I  do  not  know  any  great  good  that 
my  complaining  to  you  will  produce  ; 
but  it  always  makes  one's  heart  lighter 
to  vent  one's  grief;  and,  therefore,  hop- 
ing for  your  commisseration  and  that  of 
your  readers,  I  remain,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

REUBEN    RIDEABOUT. 


SPANISH  GUITAR  SONG, 

(Blackwood's  Mag.) 


0,  lady  !  wilt  thou  think  of  me, 
All  in  the  lone  and  lovely  hour, 

When  evening's  sun  is  on  the  sea, 

AVhen  evening's  breath  is  in  thy  bower  ? 

Sweet  lady,  will  that  diamond  eye 
Be  darkeu'd  with  a  teuder  tear^ 


For  one,  who  loving,  lost  as  I, 
Will  be  in  spirit  hovering  here  r 

Yet  'tis  a  dream  ;  this  beating  heart 
Must  love,  though  all  its  love  be  vain. 

Come  winds  and  waves.     At  once  I  part 
From  all  I  prize,  Aoni  thee  and  Spain. 
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(Ack.  Repos.) 
FRENCH  FEMALE  PARLIAMENT 


CHAMBER   OF    DEPUTIES. 

Paeis,  June  10. 

MADAME  Belle-Taille  rose  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Chamber 
to  tiie  subject  of  fashions.  She  thought 
it  highly  necessary  that  some  striking 
alteration  should  take  place  in  evening 
dress  :  it  was  now  a  long  time  since  ei- 
ther the  materials  or  the  form  of  grand 
costume  had  varied  considerably  ;  and 
it  was  a  duty  imperative  upon  that 
Chamber,  to  whom  all  Europe  looked 
for  fashions,  not  to  let  the  present  ses- 
sion go  over  without  devising  some 
that  would  uphold  the  high  estimation 
in  which  French  taste  was  universally 
held.  S!ie  rose  therefore  to  move  for 
a  revival  of  the  naked  drapery  worn  by 
the  Roman  ladies,  a  costume  which 
was  at  once  light,  elegant,  and  appro- 
priate, particularly  for  the  ball-room ; 
and  would  be  found  so  strikingly  nov- 
el, that  it  could  not  fail  to  meet  with 
the  entire  approbation  of  all  amateurs 
of  the  science  of  dress. 

Madame  La  Ylaronne  Tres-Go- 
tliique  could  not  help  observing,  that  in 
the  honouiable  member's  zeal  for 
French  taste,  she  had  forgot  a  little 
what  was  due  to  French  modesty ;  and 
it  struck  her  also,  thaj  the  styling  a  ve- 
ry old  fashion  a  striking  novelty  was 
what  an  Englishman  would  call  a  bit  of 
a  bull :  however,  she  might  perhaps  be 
mistaken,  and  if  so,  the  older  a  fashion 
was,  of  coarse  the  mote  novel :  there- 
fore she  begged  to  propose  the  revival 
of  one  more  ancient  still  ;  she  meant 
the  fig-leaf  apron  first  introduced  by 
Madame  Eve. 

Madame  Belh-Taille  in  reply  des- 
canted with  great  bitterness  on  the  il- 
liberality  of  spirit  evinced  in  the  obser- 
vations of  the  last  speaker,  whose  ideas 
must  be  very  confined  indeed,  if  she 
should  consider  it  a  derogation  from 
French  modesty  to  follow  the  example 
of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  Roman 
dames.  She  hoped  to  find  a  more  libe- 
ral spirit  in  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers ;  since  it  was  evident,  from  the 
present  state  of  full  dress,  that  the  nak- 
ed   draper}'  would  reveal  very  little 


more  of  the  form  than  was  at  this  mo- 
ment displayed.  As  a  confirmation  of 
this  assertion,  she  begged  the  noble 
members  would  look  at  the  gowns 
which  were  cut  half  way  up  the  leg, 
and  half  way  down  the  bust,  with  a 
sleeve  not  larger  than  a  shoulder-strap. 
Nobody  could  deny  that  such  was  the 
present  costunie  ;  and  could  any  lady, 
who  had  liberality  of  sentiment  enough 
to  adopt  it,  object  to  a  dress  so  much 
more  graceful  and  becoming,  as  the 
Roman  costume,  particularly  too  when 
it  might  be  rendered  extremely  decent, 
by  adopting  a  tight  vest  and  pantaloons 
of  flesh-coloured  silk  underneath  } 

Madame  la  Marquise  de  Parvenne 
seconded  the  motion,  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

Madame  Court-Epaisse  could  not 
agree  to  the  motion,  however  it  might 
be  modified.  It  might  be  a  very  sui- 
table costume  for  those  ladies  whose 
tall  slender  figures  would  bear  such  an 
outrageous  display  ;  but  pray  what  was 
to  become  of  the  dumpy  order?  She, 
for  her  part,  thought  that  legislators 
should  always  have  an  eje  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  at  large ;  and  there- 
fore she  must  vote  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  fashion  which  she  was  sure 
could  never  be  generally  becoming. 

Madame  la  Comtesse  Tres-  Violente 
admired  the  patriotism  of  the  last 
speaker,  though  she  could  not  say 
much  in  praise  of  her  consistency  ;  for 
she  had  been  the  warmest  supporter  of 
a  fashion  quite  as  unbecoming  to  the 
duujpy  order  as  the  naked  drapery 
could  possibly  be.  '•  I  allude,''  con- 
tinued the  honourable  speaker,  "  to 
the  robes  flounced  up  to  the  knees, 
which  were  first  brought  into  fashion 
by  Madame  Loik<iues-Jambes,  and 
which  were  universally  adopted  by  the 
dumpy  order,  and  by  no  part  of  it  more 
eagerly  than  by  the  honorable  member. 

The  fair  orator  was  here  interrupted 
by  Madame  Coiirfc-Epaisse,  who  rose 
in  her  place,  and  began  with  great  in- 
dignation to  repel  the  charge  of  her  be- 
longing to  the  dumpy  order.  As  it  is 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  chamber  for 
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any  member  to  speak  except  in  the  tri- 
bune, this  circumstance  created  a  good 
deal  of  confusion,  for  it  was  some  time 
before  Madame  la  Comtesse  would  de- 
scend ;  at  last  perceiving  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  her  being  heard,  she 
quitted  the  tribune,  which  was  immedi- 
ately taken  by  Mad.  Courte-Epaisae  ; 
— but  she  was  so  much  exhausted, 
partly  by  passion,  and  partly  by  mount- 
ing in  a  great  hurry,  that  she  was  near- 
ly inarticulate;  all  we  could  catch  were 
a  (<?w  disjointed  sentences  :  "  Middle 
size — best  height — I  of  the  dumpy  or- 
der ! impudent     falsity  ! insolent 

Maypole  i"     Cries  of  indignation  from 
the  whole   of  the  left   side,  and   vain 
calls  from  Madame  la   Presidentc  to 
order.     The  tumult  at  last  became  so 
serious,  that  the  President,  finding  her 
voice  could  no  longer  be  heard,  put  on 
bonnet.     This  act  of  authority  recalled 
the  members  to  reason,  and  order  being 
re-estdihWshedjMadame  Sens-Cotumun* 
mounted   the  tribune,  and  after  some 
handsome  compliments  to  the  classical 
taste  of  the  honourable   member  who 
proposed  to   introduce  the  naked  dra- 
pery, lamented  that  she  was  obliged  to 
oppose  the  motion  upon  grounds  which 
she  was  sure  that  lady   herself  would 
allow  to  be  just.     She   believed  that 
that  worthy  individual,  and  indeed  the 
whole  of   the    honourable    Chamber, 
would  concur  with  her  in  opinion,  that 
the  grand  object  of  dress  was  to  secure 
admiration — (cries  from  different  parts 
of  the  Chamber,  "  Very  true  !") — but, 
unfortunately,  the  methods  lately  pur- 
sued, and   which  would  be  carried  still 
farther  if  the  present  motion   passed, 
were  the  last  in  the  v/orld  to  procure  so 
desirable    an    end.     Men    were   such 
strange,    prying,    inquisitive   animals, 
that  they  always  wanted  to  have  some- 
thing to  find  out ;  and  even  the  perfec- 
tion of   loveliness,  freely   exposed  to 
their  view,  never  excited    more  than  a 
momentary  admiration,  which  was  al- 
ways sure  to  be  succeeded  by  indiffer- 
ence, and  too  often  by  disgust.     "  We 
need,"  continued  the  honourable  mem- 
ber, '•  no  other  proof  of  this  truth,  than 
the  nonchalance  with  which  the  loveli- 

*  This  lady  is  of  the  right  centre. 


est  bosoms  and  arms  in  the  world  are 
regarded  by  those  to  whom  we  display 
them.  Do  they  not  gaze  on  this  living 
snow,  moulded  in  the  proportions  of 
the  Grecian  Venus,  with  as  much  apa- 
thy as  they  would  look  on  a  box  of 
pearl-powder  ?  And  why  ?  Because 
it  leaves  no  room  for  the  exercise  of 
their  imagination.  The  ungrateful 
wretches,  instead  of  being  obliged  by 
the  pains  we  take,  and  the  risk  we  run 
of  catching  our  deaths,  to  treat  them 
with  a  sight  of  our  charms,  would  find 
more  pleasure  in  gazing  on  our  double 
handkerchiefs,  and  long  sleeves,  and 
drawing,  according  to  their  own  fancy, 
the  pictures  of  what  was  concealed  by 
thern.  Not  that  I  mean  to  recommend 
such  dowdy  coverings  in  full  dress ;  no, 
1  will  readily  admit  that  they  are  en- 
tirely incompatible  with  grand  cos- 
tume :  but  surely  a  short  sleeve  of  mo- 
derate length,  and  a  tucker  or  tippet 
that  would  partially  conceal  the  bosom, 
might  be  admitted  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety, and  would  certainly  do  more 
towards  exciting  admiration,  than  bare 
necks  and  arms,  or  even  the  naked  dra- 
pery itself." 

The  honourable  member  then  de- 
scended the  tribune  amidst  mingled 
cheers  and  murmurs  of  disapprobation  j 
and  the  motion  oi  Madame Helk-Taille 
was  put  to  the  show  of  hands,  and 
negatived  by  a  majority  often,  most  of 
whom,  to  the  surprise  of  all  Paris,  are 
of  the  extreme  left*. 

The  sitting  closed  at  half-past  four 
o'clock. 


♦  Mte  by  the  Reporter  of  the  Debates.— 
As  this  defection  of  so  many  members  of 
the  Col''  gauche  upon  such  an  important  oc- 
casion has  excited  much  speculation,  and 
as  it  has  even  been  whispered  that  those 
members  are  likely  to  secede  entirely  from 
their  paity,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  contra- 
dict this  report,  which  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  is  false  ;  it  having  been  im- 
parted to  us  confidentially,  that  these  ho- 
nourable members  were  influenced  mere- 
ly by  considerations  of  a  private  nature,  as 
they  are  all  corpulent,  some  under-sized, 
and  one  or  two  a  little  bandy.  We  pledge 
ourselves  for  the  truth  of  Ihese  facts,  which 
we  consider  it  necessary  to  state,  in  order 
to  exonerate  the  fair  liberals  from  a  suspi- 
cion so  injurious  to  their  political  celeb- 
rity. 
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THE  ARMY  OF  FAITH. 
(Lit.  Gaz  ) 
Extract  of  a  Loiter  from  Paris. 
"  M.  A.  Thiers  has  nianagod  to  get 
out  a  book  which  suits  the  spirit  of  the 
times — Lf'.?  Pi/rcnees,  et  le  Midi  dc  la 
France .,  pendant  h'S  mois  dc  Novenihre 
et  dc  Decemhre  1 822.  M.  Thiers  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  his  travels 
the  far-famed  Hcgence  d'Urgel.  lie 
gives  the  portraits,  or  rather  the  de- 
scriptions, of  the  principal  personages 
who  compose  tliat  wandering  and  quar- 
relsome corps,  from  M.  Mata-florida, 
who  headed  the  Inquisition  party  in 
1814,  downwards.  He  fell  in  also 
with  the  armte  dc  la  foi;  and  of  it  he 
gives  the  following  account : 

"  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  wretch- 
ed or  more  original.     Twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  miserable  creatures,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  were  stretched   on 
the  ground,  surrounded  with  their  bag- 
gage,  which    was    spread    all   about. 
Some  were  sleeping  on  a  lock  of  straw, 
others    added    their   bundles   to   their 
straw,  and  endeavoured  to  make  beds. 
All  were  making  the  best  of  the  little 
they    had,   bustling  about    like    ants, 
making  a  confused  noise,  using  a  sort 
of  barbarous  dialect,  and  exhibiting  a 
most  disgusting  filthiness.     Outside  of 
the  camp  were  some  mules,  their  eyes 
covered   with   copper  plates   after   the 
Spanish  fashion,  and  their   heads   en- 
cumbered with  ornaments.     Their  ra- 
tions distributed  among  them  were  de- 
voured with   brutal  eagerness.     Those 
who   were  less  wretched  and   squalid 
than  their  companions,  had  a  little  salt- 
ed roeat :  but  the  mass    had  only  the 
addition  of  the  water  of  a  neighbouring 
torrent.     The  women  appeared  mucli 
more  dejected  and  distressed  than  the 
men.     1  saw  some  of  ihom  take  their 
children  from  their  backs  to  place  them 
at  their  breasts,  from  which  the  poor  in- 
fants could  scarcely   obtain  a   drop  of 
milk.     These   unfortimate  beings,  ex- 
hausted by  a  long  march,  and  confused 
by  the  strangeness  of  a  foreign  country, 
seemed   to  sink  under  the  rude  climate 
of  the   northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  turbulence  and  violence  of  their 
savage  husbands,  and  alone  to  bear  the 


evils  of  a  civil  war.  The  men  were 
only  excited  by  the  want  or  the  supply 
of  bread  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  sa- 
tisfied they  threw  themselves,  one  after 
another,  on  the  ground,  where  they  lay 
like  beasts  tliat  have  toiled  out  the 
day. *  After  having  observed  these  un- 
happy bands,  1  proceeded  across  the 
mountains,  'i'he  roads  were  covered 
with  stragglers;  and  \  met  parties  of 
officers,  monks,  cures,  and  students, 
with  the  large  Arragonese  hat,  and 
their  cassocks  tucked  up,  who  were 
certainly  in  much  better  case  than  the 
poor  sufferers  i  had  left." 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  following  display  of  courage 
in  a  hen,  happened  lately  in  a  stable 
belonging  to  JMr.  R.  V  ause,  of  the 
Windmill  public-house,  without  Castle- 
gate  Postern,  near  York.  A  hen  with 
young  chickens,  went  into  the  stable  to 
brood,  and  whilst  two  of  Mr.  \  ause's 
neighbours,  and  his  own  daughter,  were 
admiring theyoung family, an  immense- 
ly large  rat  was  observed  to  come  from 
behind  some  old  wood,  and  make  a  fu- 
rious attack  upon  the  chickens.  The 
hen  immediately  fell  upon  the  assail- 
ant in  so  vigorous  a  manner,  that  in 
about  the  third  or  fourth  round  she  laid 
her  enemy  hfeless  on  the  stable  floor. 
The  manner  in  which  she  destroyed 
her  antagonist,  was  by  catching  hold 
of  its  back  with  her  bill,  and  striking 
with  her  wings  and  feet  in  a  manner 
similar  to  a  game  cock. 

GAME  COCK. 

Monday,  June  2,  at  the  Fighting 
Cocks  Inn,  at  Winfarthing,  Norfolk,  a 
large  cock,  of  the  true  fighting  breed, 
attacked  a  beautiful  child,  about  a  year 
and  a  half  old,  belonging  to  the  family 
of  the  Landlord,  and  wounded  him  in 
several  places  in  the  head  and  lace,  and 
if  timely  assistance  had  not  been  at 
hand,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  repeated  his  attacks  till  he  had 
deprived  him  of  his  sight,  if  not  of  his 
life.    The  cock  was  killed  immediately. 


*  This  piclure  is,  we  fear,  too  just ;  not 
merely  with  reference  to  tlie  corps  dencrib- 
ed,  but  to  all  the  wretched  troops  of  Sp.iin, 
without  provisions,  commissariat,  or  disci- 
pline. 
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LONGEVITY — EELS. 

Of  the  longevity  of  eels,  the  follow- 
ing instance  is  recorded  : — John  Mere- 
dith, an  officer  of  excise,  who  resided 
in  a  cottage  at  Klanvas,  Brecon,  hav- 
ing, in  the  jear  1781,  caught  a  small 
eel,  put  it  into  a  well  in  his  garden, 
which  is  about  nine  feet  deep,  and  three 
in  diameter,  but  seldom  contains  more 
than  two  feet  of  water,  except  tiie 
neighbouring  river,  Usk,  is  swelled  by 
floods,  when  it  completely  fills.  Upon 
one  inundation,  in  1^22,  theeel  above 
mentioned  appeared  on  the  surface, 
and  was  caught  in  a  pail,  when,  to  use 
the  language  of  Margaret  Price  (carrier 
from  Brecon  to  Swansea),  who  tenant- 
ed the  cottage  at  the  time,  it  was  "  as 
thick  as  her  arm,  and  coiled  round  the 
pail  from  bottom  to  top.*'  Thirty-one 
years  it  has  existed  in  its  narrow  abode, 
to  which  it  was  again  consigned,  and 
where  it  may  probably  still  continue. 

COCK    AND    HEN    PARTRIDGE. 

In  few  instances  is  the  force  of  pa- 
rental affection  more  powerfully  dis- 
played, than  in  the  cock  and  hen  par- 
tridge, at  the  time  they  first  bring  out 
their  infant  brood.  As  I  was  riding 
this  morning,  in  a  green  lane,  the  ruts 
of  which  were  very  deep,  two  old  par- 
tridges got  out  of  one  of  them,  leaving 
their  infant  brood  behind  them,  from 
their  inability  to  get  out,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  be  but  just  hatched.  I  never 
saw  any  thing  like  the  agony  expressed 
by  the  old  birds,  lest  I  should  injure 
their  flock.  They  continued  uttering 
the  most  piteous  notes,  and  fluttering 
their  wings  in  a  way  peculiar  to  them 
on  such  occasions,  and  1  could  scarcely 
drive  them  from  under  my  horse's  feet. 
Seeing  two  labouring  men  at  a  dis- 
tance, I  procured  their  assistance,  and 
succeeded  in  rescuing  the  young  ones 
from  their  perilous  situation,  as  1  knew 
there  was  a  wagon  coming,  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  destroy- 
ed them. 

Considering  the  wild  state  of  these 
birds,  and  that  they  came  under  the  ap- 
pellation of /erce  natures,  I  could  not 
but  reflect,  with  pleasure  and  astonish- 
ment, on  the  wonderful  instinct  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  them,  for  the 
protection  of  their  young  at  this  tender 
age — almost  to  the  total  disregard  of 


their  own  safety,  as  I  could  have  pick- 
ed either  of  them  in  my  hand.  A  few 
days  since,  a  pointer  bitch  of  mine 
broke  out  of  her  kennel,  and  came  up 
to  me  in  a  field,  with  a  hen  partridge 
in  her  mouth.  On  observing,  by  her 
track  in  the  grass,  the  way  she  had 
come,  I  retraced  her  steps,  and  found 
the  cock  bird,  with  a  brood  of  ten 
young  ones — the  poor  hen  having,  no 
doubt,  I'allen  a  sacrifice  to  her  parental 
afliection.  The  cock,  at  present,  sup- 
plies her  place  ;  but  this  shews  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  all  dogs  up  in  the 
hatching  season. 

SPANISH  PATRIOT  SONG 

Spain,  awake  !  thy  hour  is  come, 
Shall  it  Irad  thee  to  the  tomb; 

Rushing-  Crora  the  Pyrenees, 

Thousand  banners  taunt  the  breeze. 

Yet  a  bolder,  bloodier  band 
Left  their  corpses  in  the  land. 

Monarch,  hear  upon  thy  throne, 
Hear  before  thou  art  undone, 
Spain  is  fearless,  though  alone, 

Heaven  shall  nerve  her  heart  and  hand  ! 

She  shall  triumph  ;  by  the  gore 

Of  the  Roman  and  the  Moor! 
By  the  Roncesvalles  plain  ; 

(France,  remember  Charlemagne  !) 
By  her  blood,  on  field  and  ware, 
By  hf  r  dead,  her  living  brave  ! 

Crime  m.ay  prosper,  virtue  weep — 

But  Revenge  is  swift  and  deep  ; 

When  the  Spaniard  starts  from  sleep. 
Spain  shall  never  live  a  slave. 

Here  was  smote  Napoleon, — 

Like  a  shade  his  strength  was  gone  ; 
Clouds  of  shame,  and  fear,   and  flight. 

Plunged  his  Sun  in  sudden  night, 
Till  was  purged  Earth's  sullen  stain; 
Till  the  den,  the  distant  main, 

Heard  the  groans  of  Mankind's  foe. 

Now  the  Man  of  blood  is    low. 

Spain,  but  strike  one  glorious  blow; 
Thou  shalt  never  wear  the  chain  ! 

(Blackwood's  Mag.) 

REMARKABLE    ESCAPE. 

Berlin, 8th  of  May.— On  the  11th  of 
last  month,  at  S  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
a  violent  current  of  air  caused  incredi- 
ble ravages  over  a  track  about  two  hun- 
dred paces  in  breadth,  in  Grosz-Slawsk. 
It  entirely  stripped  the  roof  of  the 
church  of  its  tiles  ;  threw  down  seve- 
ral barns  and  other  buildings  in  its 
course,  and  carried  a  heavy  casement 
from  the  steeple  several  hundred  pacf  s 
through  the  air.     At  Sterzellno  it  over- 
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turned  a  windmill ;  and  in  and  about 
Lagrironicki,  near  Kruscliwitz,  threw 
down  at  one  gust  a  new  windmill,  five 
barns,  and  two  stables.  All  this  was 
the  work  of  three  minutes.  The  new- 
windmill  was  whirled  through  the  air 
like  a  shuttlecock  over  the  head  of  a  girl 
in  the  fields,  who  was  almost  frighten- 
ed to  death  ;  and  when  the  mill  fell  to 
the  gro\md  not  far  from  her  with  a 
dreadful  crash,  the  miller's  boy  crept 
uninjured  from  under  the  ruins. — [If 
we  suppose  the  lad  and  lass  to  be  lov- 
ers, what  a  romantic  meeting  this  would 
be  !  — £f/.] 

WILLIAM  COOMBE,  ESQ. 
This  g;entlenian,  long  known  to  the  lite- 
raty  world,  died  on  Thursday  morning  at 
his  apartments,  Lambeth-road,  in  the  eigh- 
ty-second year  of  his  age.  He  originally 
excited  great  attention  in  the  lashionable 
world  by  a  poem  entitled  The  Diaholiad, 
the  hero  of  which  was  generally  understood 
to  be  a  nobleman  lately  deceased.  The 
Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  search  of  the 
Picturesciue,  The  English  Dance  of  Death 
and  The  Dance  of  Life,  The  History  of 
Johnny  Quaj  Genus,  The  Little  Foundling 
of  the  late  Dr.  Syntax,  (all  illustrated  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Rosvlandson.)  were 
among  his  latest  and  most  popular  produc- 
tions. He  was  also  the  author  of  The  De- 
vil upon  Two  Sticks  in  England,  and  of  se- 
veral political  pamphlets,  which  made  a 
considerable  impression  on  the  public, 
which  were  The  Royal  Interview,  A  Letter 
from  a  Country  Gentleman  to  his  Friend  in 
Town  A  Word  in  Season,  and  many  others. 
He  also  wrote  those  Letters  which  appear 
under  the  title  of  Letters  of  the  late  Lord 
Lyttleton.  Mr.  Coombe  began  life  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Oxford. 
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(Blackwood's  Mag;.) 
THE  SHEPHERD'S  CALENDAR JUDGMENTS. 


/^NE  of  those  judgments  that  have 
^^  made  the  deepest  impression  on 
the  sheplierds'  minds  for  a  century  by- 
gone, seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Adamson,  uho  was  tenant  in  La- 
verhope  for  the  space  of  twenty-seven 
years.  That  incident  stands  in  the 
calendar  as  an  aera  from  wlience  to 
date  summer  floods,  water  spouts,  hail 
and  thunder-storms,  &c. ;  and  appears 
from  addition  to  have  been  attended 
with  some  awful  circumstances,  expres- 
sive of  divine  vengeance.  This  Adam- 
son  is  represented,  as  having  been  a 
man  of  an  ungovernable  temper — of  ir- 
ritability so  extreme,  that  no  person 
could  be  for  a  moment  certain  to  what 
excesses  he  might  be  hurried.  H*"  was 
otherwise  accounted  a  good  and  up- 
right man,  and  a  sincere  christian  ;  but 
in  these  outbreakings  of  temper  he  of- 
ten committed  acts  of  cruelty  and  in- 
justice, for  which  any  good  man  ought 
to  have  been  ashamed.  Among  other 
qualities,  he  had  an  obliging  turn  of 
disposition,  there  being  few  men  to 
whom  a  poor  man  would  sooner  have 
applied  in  a  strait.  Accordingly,  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  assisting  a 
poorer  neighbour  of  his  with  a  little 
credit  for  many  years.  This  man's 
name  was  Irvine,  and  though  he  had  a 
number  of  rich  relations,  he  was  never 
out  of  difficulties.  Adamson,  out  of 
some  whim,  or  caprice,  sued  this  poor 
farmer  for  a  few  hundred  merks,  taking 
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legal  steps  against  him,  even  to  the  ve- 
ry last  measures  short  of  poinding  and 
imprisonment.  Irvine  paid  little  at- 
tention to  this,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  his  neighbour  took  these  steps  on- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  inducing  his  debt- 
or's friends  to  come  forward  and  sup- 
port him. 

It  happened  one  day  about  this  pe- 
riod, that  a  thoughtless  boy  belonging 
to  Irvine's  farm  dogged  Adamson's  cat- 
tle in  a  way  that  gave  great  ofl'ence  to 
their  owner,  on  which  the  two  farmers 
diftered,  and  some  hard  recriminating 
words  and  Terms  passed  between  thera. 
The  next  day  Irvine  was  siezed  and 
thrown  into  jail,  and  shortly  after  his 
effects  were  poinded,  and  sold  by  auc- 
tion for  ready  money.  They  were 
consequently  thrown  away,  as  the 
neighbours,  not  having  been  forewarn- 
ed of  such  an  event,  were  wholly  un- 
provided with  ready  money,  and  una- 
ble to  purchase  at  any  price.  Mrs.  Ir- 
vine came  to  the  enraged  creditor  with 
a  child  in  her  arms,  and  begged  and 
implored  of  him  to  put  oft'  the  sale  for  a 
month,  that  she  might  try  amongst  her 
friends  what  could  be  done  to  prevent 
a  wreck  so  irretrievable.  He  was  on 
the  very  point  of  yielding,  but  some 
bitter  reminiscences  coming  over  his 
mind  at  the  moment,  stimulated  his 
spleen  against  her  husband,  and  the 
sale  was  ordered  to  go  on.  William 
Carrudders  of  Grindiston  heard  the  fol- 
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lowinf;  dialogue  between  them,  and  he  o'  their  last  bit  o'  bread.  Look  at  this 
said  tliat  his  heart  almost  trembled  bit  bonny  innocent  thing  in  my  arms, 
within  him,  for  Mrs.  Jrvine  was  a  vio-  how  it  is  smiling  on  ye.  Lt)ok  at  a' 
lent  woman,  and  her  eloquence  did  the  rest  standin'  leaning  against  the 
more  evil  than  good.  wa's,  ilka  ane  wi'  his  een  fixed  on  you 

"  Are  ye  really  gaun  to  act  the  part  by  uay  o"  imploring  your  pity.  If  ye 
of  a  devil  the  day,Mr.  Adamson,  an'  reject 'thac  looks,  ye'll  see  them  again 
turn  me  and  thae  bairns  out  on  the  in  some  trying  moments,  that  will 
high-road,  helpless  as  we  are  ?  Oh,  bring  this  ane  back  to  your  mind.  Ye 
man,  if  your  bowels  be  nae  seared  in  will  see  th(  m  i'  your  dreams;  ye  will 
hell  fire  already,  take  some  compas-  see  them  on  your  death-bed,  an' ye  will 
sion  ;  for  an  he  dinna,  they  wiU  be  think  ye  see  them  gleaming  on  ye 
seared  afore  baith  men  and  angels  yet,  through  the  reek  o'  hell,  but  it  winna 
till  that  hard  and  cruel  heart  o'  yours  be  them." 
be  nealed  to  an  izle."  "  Ilaud  your  tongue,  woman,  for  ye 

«  rm  gaun  to  act  nae  part  of  a  devil,    make  me  feared  to  hear  ye."  _ 

Mrs.   Irvine;  I'm    only  gaun   to  take         "Ay,  but  better   be   feared  m  time, 
mvninin   the  only  way  I  can   get  it.    than   torfelled    forever!     Better  con- 

Frano    baith    gaun   to  tine  my   siller,    [1^'^''  3^^'"'' ^'-'1^  j'^'f.'^^'fll'.f'^l^'^^ 
an' hae  my  beasts  abused  into  the  bar-    '     '    ' ~" 


be  conquessed  for  it  through  sae  many 
lang  ages.  Ye  pretend  to  be  a  religious 
man,  I^lr.  Adamson,  an'  a  great  deal 
more  sae  than  your  neighbours.  Do 
you  think  that  religion  teaches  you  acts 
o'  cruelty  like  this  ?  Will  ye  hae  the 
face  to  kneel   afore  your  Maker  the 


gain. 

"  Ye  sal  neither  lose  plack  nor  baw- 
bee o' you  siller,  man,  if  ye  will  gie  me 
but  a  month  to  make  a  shift  for  it — I 
swear  to  you  ye  sal   neither   lose,  nor 

rue  the  deed.     But  if  ye  winna  grant  ^         ,  i      • 

me    that  wee    wee   while,   when    the  night,  and  pray  for  a  blessing  on  you 

bread  of  a  hale  family  depends  on   it,  and  yours,  and  that  He  will  forgive  you 

ve're  waur  than  ony  deil  that's  yam-  your  debts  as  you  forgive  your  debtors, 

merin'  and  cursin'  i'   the   bottomless  I  hae  nae  doubt  but  ye  will.     But  aih '. 

•j  J,  How  sic  an  appeal  will   heap  tiie  coals 

«  Keep  your  ravings  to  yoursel,  Mrs.  o'  divine  vengeance  on  your  head,  an' 

Irvine,  for  I  hae  made  up   my   mind  tighten    the    behs  o'    bu.-n.ng  yettl.n 

what  I'm  to  do,  and  Til  do  it ;  sae  it's  round  your  hard  heart  !     Come  torre  , 

needless  for  ye  to  pit  yoursel  into  a  ye  hallanshaker-hke  tikes,  an    speak 

bleeze:  for  the  surest  promisers  are  aye  ^ov  yoursels  .Ik  ane  o  ye. 

the  slackest  payers  ;  it  isna  likely  that  "  O,  Mr.  Adamson,  ye  maunna  turn 

your  bad  language  will  gar  rac   alter  my  father  an' mother  out  o  their  house 

my  purpose."  an'  their  farm,  or  what  think  ye  .s  to 

''  If  that  he  your  purpose,  Mi-.  Adam-  come  o'  us  .^"  sa.d  i  homas. 

son,  and  if  you   put  that  purpose  into  "  Maissa  Adamson,  an  ye  da  tun  my 

execution,  I  wadna  change  conditions  faddy  an'   moddy  out  o'  dem's  house, 

wi'  you  the  day  for  ten  thousand  times  when  oul  John   tulns  a  great,  nuickle, 

a'  the  gear  ye  a.e  worth.     Y'e're  gaun  big,  stong  man,  John  fesh  youd  skin  to 

to  do  the  thine  that  ye'll  repent  only  you— let  you  take  tat,"  said  John,  and 

aince— for  a' the   time  that  ye  hae  to  in  the  meantime   he  nodded  his  head, 

exist  baith  in  this  warld  and  the  neist,  and  shook  his  tiny  fist  at   the   farmer, 


an'  that's  a  lang  lang  look  forrit  an' 
ayond.  Ye  have  assisted  a  poor  ho- 
nest family  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
them  at  a  disadvantage,  and  crusliing 
them  to  bejiffars  ;  and  when  ane  thinks 
o'  that,  what  a  heart  you  must  hae  ! 
Y'e  hae  first  put  iiny   poor  man  in  pri- 


who  called  him  an  iniDertincnt  brat, 
and  said  he  deserved  his  cufls. 

The  sale  went  on  :  and  still,  on  the 
calling  oil"  of  every  favourite  animal, 
Mrs.  Irvine  renewed  her  anathemas. 

<'  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  mistress's 
favourite  cow  ,  and  gives  thirteen  pints 


son,  a  place"  wheie  he  little  thought,  of  milk  every  day.  She  is  valued  in 
and  less  deserved,  ever  to  be  ;  an'  now  my  roup-roll  at  fifteen  pounds,  but  we 
yc  are  reaving  his  rackless  family  out    shall  begin  her  at  ten.     Does  any  bedy 
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say  ten  pounds  for  this  excellent  cow  ? 
ten  pounds,  ten  pounds  ?  Nobody 
says  ten  pounds  ?  Gentlemen,  this  is 
extraordinary !  Money  is  surely  a 
scarce  article  here  to  day.  Well, 
then,  does  any  gentleman  say  five 
pounds  to  begin  this  excellent  cow, 
that  gives  twelve  pints  of  milk  daily  ? 
Five  pounds  ?  Only  five  pounds  !  No- 
body bids  five  pounds  ?  Well,  the 
stock  must  positively  be  sold  without 
reserve.  Ten  shillings  for  the  cow — 
ten  shillings — ten  shillings — Will  no- 
body bid  ten  shillings  to  set  the  sale  a- 
going?" 

"  ril  gie  five-an'-twenty  shillings  for 
her,"  cried  Adamson. 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  One  pound  five 
— one  pound  five,  and  just  a-going, 
Once — twice — thrice.  Mr.  Adamson, 
one  pound  five." 

Mrs.  Irvine  came  forward,  drowned 
in  tears,  with  the  babe  in  her  arras, 
and  patting  the  cow,  s!ie  said,  "  Ah, 
poor  lady  Bell,  this  is  my  last  sight  o' 
you,  and  the  last  time  I'll  clap  your 
honest  side  !  An'  hae  we  really  been 
deprived  o'your  support  for  the  miser- 
able sum  o'  five  and  twenty  shillings ; 
my  curse  light  on  the  head  o'  him  that 
has  done  it !  In  the  name  of  my  des- 
titute bairns  I  curse  him  ;  and  does 
he  think  that  a  mother's  curse  will  sink 
fizzenless  to  the  ground  ?  Na,  na  !  I 
see  an  ee  that's  lookin'  down  here  in 
pity  and  in  anger;  an'  I  see  a  hand 
that's  gathering  the  bolts  o'  Heaven 
tiiegither,  for  some  purpose  that  I  could 
divine,  but  darena  utter.  Out  that 
hand  is  unerring,  and  where  it  throws 
the  bolt,  there  it  will  strike.  Farevveel, 
poor  beast !  ye  hae  supplied  us  wi'  mo- 
ny  a  meal,  but  ye  will  never  supply  us 
wi'  anither." 

This  sale  at  Kirkheugh  was  on  the 
11th  of  July.  On  the  day  following, 
Mr.  Adamson  went  up  to  the  folds  in 
the  Hope,  to  shear  his  sheep,  with  no 
fewer  than  twenty-five  attendants,  con- 
sisting of  all  his  own  servants  and  cot- 
tars, and  about  as  many  neighbouring 
shepherds  whom  he  had  collected  ;  it 
being  customary  for  the  farmers  to  as- 
sist one  another  reciprocally  on  these 
occasions.  Adamson  continued  more 
than  usually  capricious  and  unreasona- 
ble all  that  forenoon.     He  was  discon- 


tented with  himself,  and  when  a  man 
is  ill  pleased  with  himself,  he  is  seldom 
well  pleased  with  others.  He  seemed 
altogether  left  to  the  influences  of  the 
wicked  one,  running  about  in  a  fume  of 
rage,  finding  fault  with  everything,  and 
every  person,  and  at  times  cursing  bit- 
terly', a  crime  to  which  he  was  not  usu- 
ally addicted  ;  so  that  the  sheep-shear- 
ing that  wont  to  be  a  scene  of  hilarity 
among  so  many  young  and  old  shep- 
herds, lads,  lasses,  wives,  and  callants, 
was  that  day  tvuned  into  one  of  glootn 
and  dissatisfaction. 

After  a  number  of  provoking  outra- 
ges, he  at  length,  with  the  buisting  iron 
that  he  held  in  his  hand,  struck  a  dog 
that  belonged  to  one  of  his  own  shep- 
herd boys,  till  the  poor  animal  fell 
senseless  on  the  ground, and  lay  sprawl- 
ing as  in  the  last  extremity.  This 
brought  matters  to  a  point  that  threat- 
ened nothing  but  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion, for  every  shepherd's  blood  boiled 
with  indignation,  and  each  almost  wish- 
ed in  his  heart  that  the  dog  had  been 
his  own,  that  he  might  have  retaliated 
on  the  tyrant.  The  boy  was  we;' ring 
one  of  the  fold-doors,  and  perceiving 
the  plight  of  his  faithful  animal,  he  ran 
to  its  assistance,  lifted  it  in  his  arms,  arid 
holding  it  up  to  recover  its  breath,  he 
wept  and  lamented  over  it  most  pite- 
ously.  "  JMy  poor  poor  little  Nimble !" 
cried  he  ;  "I  am  feared  that  mad  body 
has  killed  ye,  and  then  what  I  am  to  do 
wanting  ye  .?  I  wad  ten  times  rather 
he  had  strucken  mysel." 

He  had  not  the  words  said  out  ere 
his  master  had  him  by  the  hair  of  his 
head  with  the  one  hand,  with  which  he 
fell  a  swinging  him  round,  and  with  the 
other  began  a  threshing  him  most  un- 
mercifully. When  the  boy  left  the 
fold  door,  the  sheep  broke  out  and  got 
away  to  the  hill  among  the  lambs  and 
the  clippies,  and  the  farmer  being  in 
one  of  his  "  mad  tantrums,"  as  the 
servants  called  them,  the  mischance 
had  almost  put  him  beside  himself;  and 
that  boy,  or  man  either,  is  in  a  ticklish 
case  who  is  in  the  hands  of  an  enraged 
person  far  above  him  in  strength. 

The  sheep-shearers  paused,  and  the 
girls  screamed,  w  hen  tliey  saw  their 
master  lay  hold  of  the  boy.  But  Ro- 
bert Johnston,  a  shepherd  from  an  ad- 
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joining  farm,  flung;  the  sheep  from  his 
knee,  made  the  shears  ring  against  the 
fold-dike,  and  in  an  instant  liad  the  far- 
mer by  botii  wrists,  and  these  he  held 
with  such  a  grasp  that  he  took  the  pow- 
er out  of  his  arms,  for  Johnston  was  as 
far  above  the  farmer  in  miglit,  as  the 
latter  was  above  the  boy. 

"  JMr.  A(la!nson,what  arc  ye  about  ?'' 
cried  he;  "  hae  ye  tint  your  reason 
awthegither,  that  yc  are  gaun  on  ram- 
pauging  like  a  madman  tliat  gate?  Ye 
hae  done  the  thing,  sir,  in  your  ill-tim- 
ed rage,  that  ye  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
baith  afore  God  and  man." 

"Are  ye  for  fighting,  Rob  John- 
ston ?"  said  the  farmer,  struggling  to 
free  himself.  "  Do  3'e  want  to  hae  a 
fight,  lad  ?  Because  if  ye  do,  I'll  may- 
be gie  you  enough  o'  that." 

"  Na,  sir,  I  dinna  want  to  fight,  but 
I  winna  let  you  fight  either,  unless  wi' 
ane  that's  your  equal ;  sae  gie  ower 
spraughling,  and  stand  still  till  f  speak 
to  ye,  for  an  yc  winna  stand  to  hear 
reason,  I'll  gar  ye  lie  till  ye  hear  it. 
Do  ye  consider  what  ye  hae  been  doing 
even  now  ?  Do  ye  consider  that  ye 
hae  been  striking  a  poor  orphan  cal- 
lanl,  wha  has  neither  father  nor  mother 
to  protect  him,  or  to  right  his  wrangs  ? 
An'  a'  for  naething,  but  a  wee  bit  start 
o'  natural  affection.  How  wad  ye 
like,  sir,  an  ony  body  were  to  guide  a 
bairn  o'  yours  that  gate  ?  and  ye  as  lit- 
tle ken  what  they  are  a'  to  come  to 
afore  their  deaths,  as  that  boy's  parents 
when  they  were  rearing  and  fondling 
ower  him.  Fie  for  shame,  Mr.  Adam- 
son  !  Fie  for  shame  !  Ye  first  strak 
his  poor  dumb  brute,  which  was  a 
greather  sin  than  the  tither,  for  it  didna 
ken  what  ye  were  striking  it  for  ;  and 
then,  because  the  callant  ran  to  assist 
the  only  creature  he  has  on  the  earth, 
an'  I'm  feared  the  only  true  and  faith- 
fu'  friend  beside,  ye  claught  him  by  the 
hair  o'  the  head,  an'  fa'  to  the  dadding 
him  as  he  war  your  slave!  Od,  sir, 
my  blood  rises  at  ye  for  sic  an  act  o' 
cruehy  an  injustice ;  and  gin  I  thought 
ye  worth  my  while,  I  wad  tan  ye  like  a 
pellet  for  it?' 

The  farmer  struggled  and  fought  so 
viciously,  that  Johnston  was  obliged  to 
throw  him  down  twice- over,  somewhat 
roughly,  and  hold  him  by  main  force. 


But  on  laying  him  down  the  second  time, 
Johnston  said,  "  Now,  sir,  T  just  tell 
ye,  aince  for  a'  that  if  1  hae  to  lay  ye 
down  the  third  time,  ye  shall  never  rise 
again  till  the  day  o'  joodgnient.  Ye 
deserve  to  hae  your  hide  wecl  throosh- 
en ;  but  ye're  nae  match  for  me,  an'  I'll 
scorn  to  lay  a  tip  on  ye.  Til  leave  ye  to 
him  who  has  declared  hiniselftiie  stay 
and  shield  of  the  orphan,  and  gin  some 
visible  testimony  o'  his  displeasure  din- 
na come  ower  ye  for  the  abusing  of  his 
word,  I  am  right  sair  mista'en." 

Adamson,  finding  himself  fairly  mas- 
tered, and  that  no  one  seemed  disposed 
to  take  his  part,  was  obliged  to  give  in, 
and  went  sullenly  away  to  tend  the  liir- 
sel  that  stood  beside  the  fold.  In  the 
meantime  the  sheepshearing  went  on 
as  before,  with  a  little  more  of  hilarity 
and  glee.  It  is  the  business  of  the  lass- 
es to  take  the  ewes,  and  carry  them 
from  the  fold  to  the  clippers  ;  and  now 
'  might  be  seen  every  young  shepherd's 
sweetheart,  or  favourite,  tending  on 
him,  helping  him  to  clip,  or  holding 
the  ewes  by  the  hind  legs  to  make  ihcm 
lie  easy,  a  great  matter  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  operator.  Others  again, 
who  thought  themselves  slighted,  or 
loved  a  joke,  would  continue  to  act  in 
the  reverse  way,  and  plague  the  youths 
by  bringing  such  slieep  to  them  as  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  clip. 

"  Aih,  Jock  lad,  I  hae  brought  you 
a  grand  ane  for  this  time  !  \  e  will 
clank  the  shears  ower  her,  an'  be  the 
first  done  o'  them  a'." 

"  My  truly,  Jessy,  but  ye  hae  gi'en 
me  my  dinner  !  1  declare  the  beast  is 
woo  to  his  cloots  an'  the  een  holes,  an' 
afore  I  get  the  fleece  broken  up,  the 
rest  will  be  done.  Ah,  Jessy,  Jessy  ! 
ye're  working  for  a  mischief  the  day, 
an'  ye'll  maybe  get  it." 

*'  She's  a  braw  sonsie  sheep,  Jock. 
I  ken  ye  like  to  hae  your  arms  weel 
filled.  She'll  amaist  fill  them  as  weel 
as  Tibby  Tod." 

"  There's  for  it  now  !  There's  for 
it  !  What  care  I  for  Tibby  Tod, 
dame  ?  Y'e  are  the  most  jealous  elf, 
Jessy,  that  ever  drew  coat  ower  head. 
But  wha  was't  that  sat  half  a  night  at 
the  side  of  a  grey  stane  wi'  a  crazy  coo- 
per ?  An'  wha  was't  that  gae  the  poor 
precentor  the  whiskings,  and  reduce  a' 
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his  sharps  to  downright  flats  ?  An  ye 
cast  up  Tibby  Tod  ony  mair  to  me, 
ril  tell  something  that  will  gar  thae  wild 
een  reel  i'  your  head,  Mistress  Jessy." 

"  Wow,  Jock,  but  Tm  unco  wae 
for  ye  now.  Poor  fellow  !  It's  really 
very  hard  usage  !  If  ye  canna  clip  the 
ewe,  man,  gie  me  her,  an'  I'll  tak  her 
to  anilher ;  for  1  canna  bide  to  see 
ye  sae  sair  put  about.  I  winna  bring 
ye  anither  Tibby  Tod  the  day,  tak-^ 
my  word  on  it.  The  neist  shall  be  a 
real  May  Henderson,  a  Firthhope- 
cleuch  ane,  ye  ken,  wi'  lang  legs,  a 
short  tail,  an'  a  good  lamb  at  her  fit." 

"  Gudesake, lassie,  baud  your  tongue, 
an'  dinna  afiVont  baiih  yuursel  and  me. 
Ye  are  fit  to  gar  ane's  cheek  burn  to 
the  bane.  I'm  fairly  quashed,  an'  dare- 
na  say  anither  word.  Let  us  there- 
fore hae  let-a-be  for  let-a-be,  which  is 
good  bairns'  greement,  till  after  the 
close  o'  the  day  sky,  and  then  I'll  tell 
ye  my  mind." 

"  Ay,  but  whiik  o'  your  minds  will 
ye  tell  me,  Jock  ?  For  ye  will  be  in 
five  or  six  different  anes  afore  that 
time.  Ane,  to  ken  your  mind,  wad 
nePrd  to  be  tauld  it  every  hour  o'  the 
day,  and  then  cast  up  the  accoimt  at 
the  year's  end.  But  how  wad  she  set- 
tle it  then,  Jock  ?  I  fancy  she  wad 
hae  to  multiply  ilk  year's  minds  by  do- 
Zens,  and  divide  by  four,  and  then  we 
a'  ken  what  wad  be  the  quotient." 

"  Aili  wow,  sirs  !  heard  ever  ony  o' 
ye  the  like  o'  that  ?  For  three  things 
the  sheepfauld  is  disquieted,  and  there 
are  four  which  it  cannot  bear." 

'■■  An'  what  are  they,  Jock  ?" 

"  A  witty  wench,  a  woughing  dog, 
a  waukit-woo'd  wedder,  an'  a  pair  o' 
shambling  shears." 

After  this  manner  did  the  gleesome 
chat  go  on,  now  that  the  surly  good- 
man  had  withdrawn  from  the  scene. 
But  this  was  but  one  couple  ;  every 
pair  being  engaged  according  to  their 
biasses,  and  after  their  kind — some  set- 
tling the  knotty  points  of  divinity  ; 
others  telling  auld  warld  stories  about 
persecutions,  forays,  and  fairy  raids ; 
and  some  whispering,  in  half  sentences, 
the  soft  breathings  of  pastoral  love. 

But  the  farmer's  bad  humour,  in  the 
mean  while,  was  only  smothered,  not 
extmguisbed^  and,  like  a  flame  that  is 


kept  down  by  an  overpowering  weight 
of  fuel,  wanted  but  a  breflth  to  rekindle 
it;  or  like  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  that 
the  smallest  spark  will  set  up  in  a  blaze. 
That  spark  unfortunately  fell  upon  the 
ignitible  heap  too  soon.  It  came  in  the 
form  of  an  old  beggar,  ycleprd  I'atie 
Maxwell,  a  well  known,  and  generally 
a  welcome  guest  over  all  that  district. 
He  came  up  to  the  folds  for  his  annual 
bequest  of  a  fleece  of  wool,  which  had 
never  before  been  denied  him  :  and  the 
farmer  being  the  first  person  he  came 
to,  he  made  up  to  him,  as  in  respect 
bound,  accosting  him  in  his  wonted  ob- 
sequious way. 

"  Weel,  goodman,  how's  a  wi'yethe 
day  ?" — (No  answer.) — ''  This  will  be 
a  thrang  day  w'ye.  How  are  ye  get- 
ting on  wi'  the  clipping  ?" 

"  Nae  the  better  o'  you,  or  the  like 
o'  you.  Gang  away  back  the  gate  ye 
came.  What  are  ye  coming  doiting 
up  through  the  sheep  that  gate  for,  put- 
ting them  a'  tersyversy  ?" 

''  "^Fut,  goodman,  what  does  the  sheep 
mind  an  auld  creeping  body  like  me  ? 
I  hae  done  nae  ill  to  your  pickle  sheep, 
man.  An'  as  for  ganging  back  the 
road  I  cam,  I'll  do  that  when  I  like, 
and  no  till  than." 

"■  But  I'll  make  you  blithe  to  turn 
back,  auld  vagabond.  Do  ye  imagine 
I'm  gaun  to  hae  a'  my  clippers,  an' 
grippers,  buisters,  an'  binders,  laid  half 
idle,  gaffing  and  giggling  wi'  you  ?" 

"  Why,  than,  speak  like  a  reasona- 
ble man,  an'  a  courteous  Christian,  as 
ye  used  to  do,  an'  I'se  crack  wi'  your 
sel,  and  no  gang  near  them." 

"  I'll  keep  ray  Christian  cracks  for 
others  than  auld  Papist  dogs,  I  trow." 

"  Wha  do  ye  ca'  auld  Papist  dogs, 
Mr.  Adamson  ? — Wha  is  it  that  yt 
mean  to  denominate  by  that  fine  sound- 
ing thle  ?" 

"  Just  you  and  the  like  o'  ye,  Pate. 
It  is  weel  ken'd  that  ye  are  as  rank  a 
Papist  as  ever  kissed  a  crosier,  an'  that 
ye  were  out  in  the  very  fore  end  o'  the 
unnatural  rebellion,  in  order  to  sub- 
vert our  religion  and  place  a  Popish 
tyrant  on  the  throne.  It  is  a  shame 
for  a  Protestant  parish  like  this  to  sup- 
port ye,  an'  gie  you  as  liberal  awmosses 
as  ye  were  a  Christian  saint.  For  me, 
I  can  tell  you_.  ye'll  get  nae  mae  at  my 
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hand,  nor  nae  rebel  Papist  loun  among 
yp.*' 

"  Dear  sir,  yc're  surely  no  yoursel 
tlie  clay  ?  Yo  hac  ken'd  1  professed 
the  ( 'atliolic  religion  these  threlty  years. 
It  was  the  faitii  I  was  brought  up  in, 
and  that  in  which  I  shall  dee ;  and  ye 
ken'd  a'  that  lime  tii;it  [  was  out  in  the 
forty-live  wi'  C'harles,  and  yet  ye  ne- 
ver made  mention  o'  the  facts,  nor  re- 
fused me  my  awmos  till  the  day.  But 
as  I  hae  been  obliged  t'ye,  I'll  baud  my 
tonsjue ;  only,  I  wad  advise  ye  as  a 
friend,  that  whenever  ye  hae  occasion 
to  speak  of  ony  community  of  brother 
Christians,  that  ye  will  in  future  hard- 
ly make  use  o'  siccan  harsh  epithets. 
Or,  if  ye  will  do"t,tak  care  wha  ye  use 
sic  tern)s  afore,  an'  let  it  no  be  to  the 
nose  o'  an  auld  veteran." 

"  What,  ye  auld  beggar  worm  that 
ye  are  ! — ye  profane  wafer-eater,  and 
worshipper  of  graven  images,  dare  ye 
heave  your  pikit  kent  at  me  ?" 

"  I  hae  heaved  baith  sword  and 
spear  against  mony  a  better  man,  and, 
in  the  cause  o'  my  religion,  I'll  do  it 
again !'' 

He  was  proceeding,  but  Adamson's 
cboler  rising  to  an  ungovernable  height, 
he  drew  a  race,  and  coming  against  the 
gaberlunzie  with  his  whole  force,  he 
made  him  fly  lieels  over  head  down  the 
hill.  The  old  man's  bonnet  flew  off, 
his  meal-pocks  W'ere  scattered  abroad, 
and  his  old  mantle,  with  two  or  three 
small  fleeces  of  wool  in  it,  rolled  down 
into  the  burn. 

The  servants  perceived  the  attack 
made  on  the  old  man,  and  one  elderly 
shepherd  said,  "  In  troth,  sirs,  our  mas- 
ter is  not  himself  the  day.  He  maun 
really  be  looked  to.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  sin*  he  roujjit  out  yon  poor  but 
honest  family  yesterday,  the  Lord  has 
ta'en  his  guiding  arm  frae  about  him. 
Rob  Johnston,  ye'll  be  obliged  to  rin  to 
the  assistance  of  the  auld  man." 

"  ni  trust  the  auld  Jacobite  for  an- 
other shake  wi'  him  yet,"  said  Rob, 
"  afore  1  steer  my  fit;  for  it  strikes 
me,  if  he  hadna  been  ta'en  unawares, 
he  wad  hardly  hae  been  sae  easily 
coupit." 

The  beggar  was  considerably  as- 
tounded and  stupified  when  he  fust  got 
up  his  head  ;  but  finding  all  his  bones 


whole,  and  his  old  frame  disencunibei- 
ed  of  every  superfluous  load,  he  sprung 
to  his  feet,  shook  his  grey  burly  locks, 
and  cursed  the  aggressor  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  IMothcr  of  our 
Lord,  and  all  the  blessed  saints  above. 
Then  approaching  him  with  his  cudgel 
Jicaved,  he  warned  him  to  be  on  his 
guard,  or  make  out  of  his  reach,  else  he 
would  send  him  to  eternity  in  the  twink- 
ling o'  an  ee.  The  fnrmer  held  up  his 
staff  across,  to  defend  his  head  against 
the  descent  of  old  Fatie's  piked  kent, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  break  in, 
with  intent  to  close  with  him  :  but,  in 
so  doing,  he  held  down  his  head  for  a 
moment,  on  which  the  gaberlunzie 
made  a  jerk  to  one  side,  and  lent  Ad- 
amson  such  a  lounder  over  the  neck,  or 
back  part  of  thff  head,  that  he  fell  vio- 
lently on  his  fiice,  after  running  two  or 
three  steps  precipitately  forward.  The 
beggar,  whose  eyes  gleamed  with  wild 
fury,  while  his  grey  locks  floated  over 
them  like  a  winter  cloud  over  two  me- 
teors of  the  night,  was  going  to  follow 
up  his  blow  with  another  more  efficient 
one  on  his  prostrate  foe ;  but  the  far- 
mer,percei  ving  these  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  d;niger,  wisely  judged  that 
there  was  no  time  to  lose  in  providing 
for  his  own  safety,  and.  rolling  himself 
rapidly  two  or  three  times  over,  he  got 
to  his  feet,  and  made  his  escape, 
though  not  before  Paiie  had  hit  him 
what  he  called  '•  a  stiff  lounder  across 
the  rumple." 

The  farmer  fled  along  the  brae,  and 
the  gaberlunzie  pursued,  while  the  peo- 
ple at  the  fold  were  absolutely  like  to 
burst  with  laughter.  The  scene  was 
highly  picturesque,  for  the  beggar 
could  run  none,  and  still  the  faster  that 
he  essayed  to  run,  he  inade  the  less 
speed.  Kut  ever  and  anon  he  stood 
still,  and  cursed  Adamson  in  the  name 
of  one  or  other  of  the  Saints  or  Apos- 
tles, brandishing  his  cudgel,  and  tramp- 
ing with  his  foot.  The  other,  keeping 
still  at  a  small  distance,  pretended  to 
laugh  at  him,  and  at  the  same  time  ut- 
tered such  bitter  and  unhallowed  epi- 
thets on  the  Papists,  and  on  old  Patie 
in  particular,  that,  after  the  latter  had 
cursed  himself  into  a  proper  pitch  of 
indignation,  he  always  broke  at  him 
again,  making  vain  efforts  to  reach  hina 
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•3iie  more  blow.  At  length,  after  chas- 
ing him  by  these  starts  about  haU'  a 
mile,  the  beggar  returned,  gathered  up 
the  scattered  implements  and  fruits  of 
his  occupation,  and  came  to  the  fold  to 
the  busy  group. 

Patie's  general  character  was  that  of 
a  patient,  jocular,  sarcastic  old  man, 
whom  people  liked,  but  dared  not 
much  to  contradict ;  but  that  day  his 
manner  and  mein  had  become  so  much 
altered,  in  consequence  of  the  alterca- 
tion and  conflict  that  had  just  taken 
place  that  the  people  were  almost 
frightened  to  look  at  him  ;  and  as  for 
social  converse,  there  was  none  to  be 
had  with  him.  His  countenance  was 
grim,  haughty,  and  had  something 
Satanic  in  its  lines  and  deep  wrinkles  ; 
and  ever  as  he  stood  leaning  against  the 
fold,  he  uttered  a  kind  of  hollow  growl, 
with  a  broken  interrupted  sound,  like  a 
war-horse  neighing  in  his  sleep,  and 
then  muttered  curses  on  the  farmer. 

The  old  shepherd  before-mentioned, 
ventured,  at  length,  to  caution  him 
against  such  profanity,  "  Dear  Patie, 
man.  dinna  sin  away  your  soul,  venting 
siccan  curses  as  these.  They  will  a' 
turn  back  on  your  ain  head  ;  for  what 
harm  can  the  curses  of  a  poor  sinfu' 
worm  do  to  our  master  ?" 

"  JMy  curse,  sir,  has  blasted  the  hopes 
of  better  men  than  either  you  or  him," 
said  the  gaberlunzie,  in  an  earthquake 
voice,  and  shivering  with  vehemence  as 
he  spoke,  "  Ye  may  think  the  like 
o'  me  can  hae  nae  power  wi'  heaven; 
but  an  I  hae  power  wi'  hell,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  cow  ony  that's  here.  I  sanna 
brag  what  effect  my  curse  will  have, 
but  I  shall  say  this,  that  either  your 
master,  or  ony  o'  his  men,  had  as  good 
have  auld  Patie  INIaxwelFs  blessing  as 
his  curse  ony  time,  Jacobite  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  though  he  be." 

It  now  became  necessary  to  bring 
the  sheep  into  the  fold  that  the  former 
was  wearing,  and  they  were  the  last 
hirsel  that  was  to  shear  that  day.  The 
farmer's  face  was  red  with  ill-nature, 
but  yet  he  now  appeared  to  be  some- 
what humbled  by  reflecting  on  the  fig- 
ure he  had  made.  Patie  sat  on  the  top 
of  the  fold  dike,  and  from  the  bold  and 
hardy  asseverations  that  he  made,  he 
seemed  disposed  to  provoke  a  dispute 


with  any  one  present  who  chose  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  ;  but  just  while  the  shep- 
herds were  sharping  the  shears,  a 
thick  black  cloud  begnn  to  rear  over 
the  height  to  the  southward,  the  front 
of  which  seemed  to  be  boiling — both  its 
outsides  rolling  rapidly  forward,  and 
again  wheeling  in  toward  the  centre. 
I  have  heard  old  Uobin  Johnston,  tl>e 
stout  young  man  mentioned  above,  but 
who  was  a  very  old  man  when  I  knew 
him,  describe  the  appearance  of  the 
cloud  as  greatly  resembling  a  whirlpool 
made  by  the  eddy  of  a  rapid  tide,  or 
flooded  river ;  and  he  declared,  to  his 
dying  day, that  he  never  saw  aught  in 
nature  have  a  more  ominous  appear- 
ance. The  gaberlunzie  was  the  first 
to  notice  it,  and  drew  the  attention  of 
the  rest  towards  that  point  of  the  hea- 
vens by  the  following  singular  and  pro- 
fane remark  :  "  Alas,  lads  !  see  what's 
coming  yonder.  Yonder's  Patie  Max- 
well's curse  coming  rowing  an'  reeling 
on  ye  already  ;  and  what  will  ye  say 
an  the  curse  of  God  be  coming  back- 
ing it?" 

''  Gudesake,  baud  your  tongue,  ye 
profane  body,  ye  m-'.k  me  feared  to 
hear  ye,"  said  one.  ^'  O,  it's  a  strange 
delusion  to  think  that  a  Papist  can  hae 
ony  influence  wi'  the  Almighty,  either 
to  bring  down  his  blessing  or  his 
curse." 

"  Ye  speak  ye  ken  nae  what,  man," 
answered  Patie ;  "  ye  hae  learned  some 
rhames  frae  your  poor  cauld-rife  Pro- 
testant whigs  about  Papists,  and  Anti- 
christ, and  children  of  perdition  ;  yet  it 
is  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity,  thai 
ye  hae  nae  ane  spark  o'  the  life  or  pow- 
er o'  religion  in  your  whole  frames,  an' 
dinna  ken  either  what's  truth  or  what's 
falsehood.  Ah  !  yonder  it  is  coming, 
grim  an'  early  !  Now,  I  hae  called 
for  it,  an'  it  is  coming ;  let  me  see  if  a" 
the  Protestants  that  are  of  ye  can  or- 
der it  back,  or  pray  it  away  again. 
Down  on  your  knees,  ye  dogs,  an'  set 
your  moil's  up  against  it,  like  as  man} 
spiritual  whig  cannon,  an'  let  me  see  if 
you  have  influence  wi'  Heaven  to  turn 
aside  ane  o'  the  hailstanes  that  the  deli's 
are  playing  at  chucks  wi'  in  yon  dark 
chamber." 

"  1  wadna  wonder  if  our  clippini^^ 
were  cuttit  short,"  said  one. 
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"  Na,  but  I  \va(Jiia  wonder  if  some- 
thing else  were  cuttit  short,"  said  Pa- 
tie  ;  "  What  will  ye  say  an  some  o' 
your  weazons  be  cuttit  short.  Ilur- 
raw  !  yonder  it  comes  !  ]\ow,  there 
will  be  sic  a  hurly-burly  in  Laverhope 
as  never  was  sin*  the  creation  o'  man." 

The  folds  of  Laverhope  were  situat- 
ed on  a  gently  sloping  plain,  in  what  is 
called  the  forkings  of  a  burn.  Laver 
burn  rims  to  the  eastward,  and  Wide- 
Lope  burn  runs  north,  meeting  the  oth- 
er at  a  right  angle,  a  little  below  the 
folds.  It  was  around  the  head  of  this 
Widehopp  that  tlie  cloud  first  made  its 
appearance,  and  there  its  vortex  seem- 
ed to  be  impending.  It  descended  low- 
er and  lower,  and  that  too  with  uncom- 
mon celerity,  for  the  elements  were  in 
a  turmoil.  The  cloud  laid  first  hold  of 
one  height,  then  of  another,  till  at  length 
it  closed  over  and  around  the  pastoral 
group,  and  the  dark  hope  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  huge  chamber  hung  with 
sackcloth.  Then  the  big  clear  drops 
of  rain  began  to  descend,  on  which  tlie 
shepherds  gave  over  clipping,  and  cov- 
ered up  the  wool  with  blankets,  then 
huddled  together  below  their  plaids  at 
the  side  of  the  fold,  to  eschew  the  speat, 
which  they  saw  was  going  to  be  a  terri- 
ble one.  Patie  still  kept  undauntedly 
to  the  top  of  the  dike,  and  Mr.  Adam- 
son  stood  cowering  at  the  side  of  it, 
with  his  plaid  over  his  head,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  rest.  The  hail  and 
rain  mingled,  now  began  to  descend  in 
a  way  that  had  been  seldom  witness- 
ed ;  but  it  was  apparent  to  them  all 
that  it  was  ten  times  worse  up  in  Wide- 
hope-head  to  the  soutliward. — Anon  a 
whole  volume  of  lightning  burst  from 
the  bosom  of  the  darkness,  and  quiver- 
ed through  the  gloom,  dazzling  the  eves 
of  every  beholder;  even  old  Maxwell 
clapped  both  his  hands  on  his  eyes  for 
a  space — a  crash  of  thunder  followed 
the  flash,  that  made  all  the  mountains 
chatter,  and  shook  the  firmament  so, 
that  the  density  of  the  cloud  was  brok- 
en up  ;  for  on  the  instant  that  the  thun- 
der ceased,  a  rushing  sound  began  up 
in  Widchope,  that  soon  increased  to  a 
loudness  equal  with  the  thunder  itself, 
but  it  resembled  the  noise  made  by  the 
sea  in  a  storm.  "  Mother  of  God  !" 
exclaimed  Patie  Maxwell,  "What  is 


this  ?  What  is  this  ?  I  declare  we're 
a'  ower  lang  here,  for  the  dams  of  heav- 
en are  broken  up  5"  and  with  that  he 
flung  himself  from  the  dike,  and  fled 
toward  the  top  of  a  rising  hillnck.  He 
knew  that  the  sound  proceeded  from 
the  descent  of  a  tremendous  water- 
spout ;  but  the  rest,  not  conceiving 
what  it  was,  remained  where  they 
were.  The  storm  increased  every  mi- 
nute, and  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  this  retreat  of  the  Gaberlunzie, 
they  heard  him  calling  out  with  the 
most  desperate  bitterness,  and  when 
they  eyed  him,  he  was  jumping  like  a 
madman  on  the  top  of  the  knowe,  wav- 
ing his  bonnet,  and  screaming  out, 
"  Run,  ye  deil's  buckies  !  Run  for  your 
bare  lives."  One  of  the  shepherds, 
jumping  up  on  the  dike,  to  see  what 
was  astir,  beheld  the  burn  of  Widehope 
coming  down  in  a  manner  that  could 
be  compared  to  nothing  but  an  ocean, 
whose  boundaries  had  given  way,  de- 
scending into  the  abyss.  It  came  with 
a  cataract  front  more  than  twenty  feet 
deep,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained  by 
measurement,  for  it  left  sufficient  marks 
wheresoever  it  reached,  to  enable  men 
to  do  this  with  precision.  The  shep- 
herd called  for  assistance,  and  flew  into 
the  fold  to  drive  out  the  sheep ;  and 
just  as  he  got  the  foremost  of  tliem  to 
take  the  door,  the  flood  came  upon  the 
head  of  the  fold,  on  which  he  threw 
himself  over  the  side-wall,  and  escaped 
in  safety,  as  did  all  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Not  so  Mr.  Adamson's  ewes ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  hirsel  being  involved 
in  this  mighty  current.  The  big  fold 
next  the  burn  was  levelled  with  the 
earth  in  one  second.  Stones,  ewes, 
and  sheep-house,  all  were  carried  be- 
fore it,  and  all  seemed  to  bear  the  same 
weight.  It  must  have  been  a  dismal 
sight,  to  see  so  many  fine  animals  tumb- 
ling and  rolling  in  one  irresistible  mass. 
They  were  strong,  however,  and  many 
of  them  plunged  out,  and  made  their 
escape  to  the  eastward — a  greater  num- 
ber were  carried  headlong  down,  and 
thrown  out  on  the  other  side  of  Laver- 
burn  upon  the  side  of  a  dry  hill,  to 
which  they  all  escaped,  some  of  them 
considerably  maimed  ;  but  the  greatest 
number  of  all  were  lost,  being  over- 
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whelmed  among  the  rubbish  of  the  fold, 
and  entangled  so  among  the  falling 
dikes,  and  the  torrent  wheeling  and 
boiling  amongst  them,  that  escape  was 
impossible.  The  wood  was  totally 
swept  away,  and  all  either  lost,  or  so 
much  wasted,  that,  when  afterwards 
recovered,  it  was  nnsaleable. 

When  the  flood  broke  first  in  among 
the  sheep,  and   the  women  began  to 
run  screaming  to   the  hills,  and  the  de- 
spairing shepherds  a-flying  about,  una- 
ble  to  do   any   thing,  Patie   began  a- 
laughing  with   a  loud  and  a  hellish  gaf- 
faw,  and  in  that  he  continued  to  indulge 
till  quite  exhausted.     "■  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
what    think   ye    o'  the  auld  beggar's 
curse  now  ?     Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !     I  think 
it  has   been  backit  wi"   God's  an'  the 
deil's  baitii.     Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!"     And 
then  he  mimicked  the  thunder  with  the 
most  outrageous  and  ludicrous  jabber- 
ings,  turning    occasionally  up  to  the 
cloud    streaming   witli    lightning  and 
hail,  and   calling  out, — "  Louder  yet, 
deils !    louder  yet !    Kindle   up  your 
crackers,  and  yerk  away  !    Rap,  rap, 
rap,  rap — Ro-ro,ro,  ro — Roo  Wluigh." 
"I    daresay    that  body's    the  vera 
devil  himsel  in  the  shape  o'  the  auld 
Papist  beggar  !"  said  one,  not  thinking 
that  Patie  could  hear  at  such   a   dis- 
tance. 

"  Na,  na,  lad,  I'm  no  the  deil,"  cri- 
ed he  in  answer ;  "  but  an  I  war,  I  wad 
let  ye  see  a  stramash.  It  is  a  subUme 
thing  (o  be  a  Roman  Catholic  amang 
sae  mony  weak  apostates  ;  but  it  is  a 
sublimer  thing  still  to  be  a  deil — a 
master-spirit  in  a  forge  like  yon.  Ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  Take  care  o'  your  heads, 
ye  cock-chickens  o'  Calvin.  Take 
care  o'  the  auld  coppersmith  o'  the 
black  cludd." 

From  the  moment  that  the  first 
thunder-bok  shot  from  the  cloud,  the 
countenance  of  the  farmer  was  chano'- 
ed.  He  was  manifestly  alarmed  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  and  when  the  flood 
came  rushing  from  the  dry  mountains, 
and  took  away  his  sheep  and  his  wool 
before  his  eyes,  he  became  as  a  dead 
man,  making  no  efibrt  to  save  his  store, 
or  to  give  directions  how  it  might  be 
done.  He  ran  away  in  a  cowering 
posture,  as  he  had  been  standing,  and 
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took  shelter  in  a  little  green  hollow,  out 
of  his  servants'  view. 

The  thunder  came  nighcr  and  nigher 
to  the  place  where  the  astonished  hinds 
were,  till   at  length  they  perceived  the 
bolts  of  flame  striking  tiie  earth  around 
them,  in   every  direction  ;   at  one  time 
tearing  up  its  bosom,  and  at  another 
splintering  the   rocks.      Robin  John- 
ston  said,   that  "  the   thunner   bolts" 
(so  the  country  people  always  denomi- 
nate the  electrical  flame)  "  came  shim- 
mering out  o'  the  cludd  sae  tliick,  that 
they  appeared  to  be  linkit  thegither,  an' 
fleeing  in  a'   directions.     There   war 
some  o'  them  blue,  some  o'  them   red, 
an'  some  o'  them  like  the  colour  o'  the 
lowe  of  a  candle.     Some  o' them    di- 
ving into  the  earth,  an'  some  o'  them 
springing  up  out  o'  the  earth  and  darting 
into  the  heaven."     I  cannot  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this,  but  I  am  sure  my  in- 
former thought  so,  or  he  would  not 
have  said  it ;   and  he  said  farther,  that 
when  old  Maxwell  saw  it,  he  cried — 
"  Fie,  tak  care,  cubs  o'  hell !    fie,  tak 
care  .'   cower  laigh,  an'  sit  sicker,   for 
your  auld  dam  is  aboon  ye,  an'  aneath 
ye,  an'  a'   round   about  ye.     O  for  a 
good  wat  nurse  to  sppan  ye,  like  John 
Adamson's    lambs  !    Ha,    ha,    ha !'"' 
The  lambs,  it  must  be  observed,  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  fold  at  first,  and 
none  of  them  perished  with  their  dams. 
But  just   when  the  storm  was  at  the 
height,    and  apparently    passing    the 
bounds  ever  witnessed  in  these   north- 
ern climes  ;   when  the   embroiled   ele- 
ments were  in  the  hottest  convulsion, 
and   when   our    little  pastoral    group 
were  every  moment  expecting  the  next 
to   be  their  last,  behold  all   at  once   a 
lovely  '•  blue  bore,"  fringed  with  dow- 
ny gold,  opened  in  the  cloud   behind, 
and  in  five  minutes  after  that,  the  sun 
again  appeared,   and  all   was  beauty 
and  serenity.     What  a  contrast  to  the 
scene  so  lately  witnessed  ! — tliey  were 
like  scenes  of  two  difterent  worlds,  or 
places  of  abode  v/hicli  it  would  be  un- 
meet to  contrast  together. 

The  greatest  curiosity  of  the  whole 
to  a  stranger  woeld  have  been  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  burns.  The 
burn  of  Laverhope  never  changed  its 
colour^  but  continued  pure,  limpid,  and 
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so  shallow,  that  a  boy  might  have  step- 
ped over  it  dry  shod,  all  the  while  that  the 
other  burn  was  coming  in  upon  it  like 
an  ocean  broken  loose,  and  carrying 
all  before  it.  In  mountainous  districts, 
however,  instances  of  the  same  kind 
are  quite  frequent  in  times  of  summer 
speats. 

There  were  some  other  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  this  storm,  at  the 
description  of  which  I  could  not  help 
laughing  immoderately,  forty  years  af- 
ter they  had  taken  place ;  and,  dismal 
as  the  catastrophe  turned  out  to  be, 
whenever  they  present  themselves  to 
my  imagination,  I  cannot  answer  for 
myself  doing  the  same  to  this  day. 
The  storm  coming  from  the  south,  over 
a  low-lying,  wooded,  and  populous  dis- 
trict, the  whole  of  the  crows  inhabit- 
ing it,  posted  away  up  the  glen  of  Lav- 
er-hope  to  avoid  the  fire  and  fury  of 
the  storm.  "  There  were  thoosands 
o"  thoosands  came  up  by  us,"  said  Ro- 
bin, "  a'  laying  theirsels  out  as  they 
had  been  mad.  An'  then  whanever 
the  bright  bolt  played  flash  through  the 
darkness,  ilk  ane  a'  them  made  a  dive 
an'  a  wheel  to  avoid  the  shot.  Aih 
wow  !  I  never  saw  as  mony  as  feared 
beasts,  an'  never  will  again.  Od,  sir, 
I  was  persuaded  that  they  thought  a' 
the  artillery  an'  a'  the  musketry  o'  the 
hale  coontry  were  loosed  on  them,  an 
that  it  was  time  for  them  to  tak  the 
gait.  There  were  likewise  several  col- 
ly dogs  came  by  us  in  great  extremity, 
hingin'  out  their  tongues,  an'  look- 
in'  aye  ower  their  shoulders,  rinning 
straight  on  they  kendna  where ;  an' 
amonc  other  things,  there  was  a  black 
Highland  cow  came  roaring  up  the 
glen  wi'  her  stake  hanging  at  her 
neck." 

The  gush  of  waters  soon  subsiding, 
all  the  group,  men  and  women,  were 
soon  employed  in  pulling  out  dead 
sheep  from  rubbish  of  stones,  banks  of 
gravel,  and  pools  of  the  burn ;  and 
many  a  row  of  carcases  was  laid  out, 
which  at  that  season  were  of  no  use 
whatever,  and  of  course  utterly  lost. 
Cut  all  the  while  that  they  were  so  en- 
gaged, IMr.  Adamson  came  not  near 
tlieni,  at  which  they  wondered,  and 
some  of  them  remarked,  that  "  they 


thought  their  master  was  fey  the  day, 
mae  ways  than  ane. 

"Ay,  never  mind  him,"  said  the  old 
shepherd,  "  he'll  come  when  he  thinks 
it  his  ain  time  ;  he's  a  right  sair  hum- 
bled man  the  day,  an'  T  hope  by  this 
time  he  has  been  brought  to  see  his  er- 
rors in  a  right  light.  But  the  gaber- 
lunzie  is  lost  too.  I  think  he  be  sandit 
in  the  yird,  for  I  hae  never  seen  him 
sin'  the  last  great  crash  o'  thunner." 

"  IIcMl  be  gane  into  the  howe  to 
wring  his  duds,"  said  Robert  Johnston, 
"  or  may  be  to  make  up  matters  wi' 
your  master.  Gude  sauf  us,  what  a 
profane  wretch  the  auld  creature  is  ! 
I  didna  think  the  muckle  horned  deil 
hirasel  could  hae  set  up  his  mou  to  the 
heaven,  an'  braggit  an'  blasphemed  in 
sic  a  way.  He  gart  my  heart  a'  grue 
within  me,  and  dirle  as  it  had  been 
bored  wi'  red-het  elsins." 

"  Oh,  what  can  ye  expect  else  of  a 
papist  ?"  said  the  auld  herd,  with  a 
deep  sigh.  ''  They're  a'  the  deil's 
bairns  ilk  ane,  an'  a'  employed  in  car- 
rying on  their  father's  wark.  It  is 
needless  to  expect  gude  branches  frae 
sic  a  stock,  or  gude  fruit  frae  siccan 
branches." 

"  There's  ae  wee  bit  text  that  focks 
should  never  lose  sight  o',"  said  Robin, 
"an'  it's  this, — '  Judge  not,  that  ye  be 
not  judged.'  I  think,"  said  Robin, 
when  he  told  the  story,  "  I  think  that 
steekit  their  gabs  !" 

The  evening  at  length  drew  on  ;  the 
women  had  gone  away  home,  and  the 
neighbouring  shepherds  had  scattered 
here  and  there  to  look  after  their  own 
flocks,  Mr.  Adamson's  men  alone  re- 
mained, lingering  about  th6  brook  and 
the  folds,  waiting  on  their  master. 
They  had  seen  him  go  into  the  little 
green  hollow,  and  they  knew  he  was 
gone  to  his  prayers,  and  were  unwill- 
ing to  disturb  him.  But  they  at  length 
began  to  think  it  extraordinary  that  he 
should  continue  at  his  prayers  that 
whole  afternoon.  As  for  the  beggar, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  a  man  oi' 
strong  sense  and  sound  judgment,  he 
had  never  been  known  to  say  prayers 
all  his  life,  except  in  the  way  of  cursing 
and  swearing  a  little  sometimes,  and 
none  of  them  could  conjecture  what 
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was  become  of  him.  Some  of  the  rest, 
as  it  grew  late,  applied  to  the  old  shep- 
herd before  oft  mentioned,  whose  name 
I  have  forgot,  but  he  had  h  erded  with 
Adamson  twenty  ^^ears — some  of  the 
rest,  I  say,  applied  to  him  to  go  and 
bring  their  master  away  home,  for  that 
perhaps  he  was  taken  ill. 

"  O,  I'm  unco  laith  to  disturb  him," 
said  the  old  man ;  '•■  he  sees  that  the 
hand  o'  the  Lord  lias  fa'n  heavy  on 
him  the  day,  an'  iic"s  humbling  himsel 
afore  him  in  great  bitterness  of  spirit,  I 
daresay.  1  count  it  as  a  sin  to  brik  in 
on  sic  devotions  as  thae." 

"  Na,  I  carena  if  he  should  lie  and 
pray  yonder  till  the  morn,"  said  a 
young  lad,  "  only  I  wadna  like  to  gang 
hame  an'  leave  him  lying  on  the  bill,  if 
he  should  hae  chanced  to  turn  no  weel. 
Sae,  if  nane  o'  ye  will  gang  an'  bring 
him,  or  see  what  ails  him,  I'll  e'en 
gang  mysel ;"  and  away  he  went,  the 
rest  standing  still,  to  await  the  issue. 

When  the  lad  went  first  to  the  brink 
of  the  little  slack  where  Adamson  lay, 
he  stood  a  few  moments,  as  if  gazing 
or  listening,  and  then  tiiirned  his  back 
and  fled.  The  rest,  who  were  stand- 
ing watching  his  motions,  wondered  at 
this ;  and  they  said,  one  to  another, 
that  the  master  was  angry  at  him  for 
disturbing  him,  and  that  he  had  been 
threatening  the  lad  so  rudely,  that  it 
had  caused  him  to  take  to  his  heels  for 
it.  But  what  they  thought  most  cu- 
rious, was,  that  the  lad  did  not  fly  to- 
wards them,  but  straight  to  the  hill ; 
nor  did  he  ever  so  much  as  cast  his 
eyes  toward  them ;  so  deeply  did  he 
seem  to  be  impressed  with  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  his  master. 
Indeed,  it  rather  appeared  that  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doing,  for,  after 
running  a  space  with  great  violence,  he 
stood  and  looked  back,  and  then  broke 
to  the  hill  again — always  looking  first 
over  the  one  shoulder,  and  then  over 
the  other.  Then  he  stopped  a  second 
time,  and  returned  cautiously  toward 
the  spot  where  his  master  reclined,  and 
all  the  while  he  never  so  much  as 
once  turned  his  eyes  toward  his  neigh- 
bours, or  seemed  to  remember  that 
they  were  there.  His  motions  were 
strikingly  erratic ;  for  all  the  way,  as  he 
returned  to  the  spot  where  his  master 


was,  he  continued  to  advance  by  a 
zigzag  direction,  like  a  vessel  beating 
up  by  short  tacks  ;  and  several  times 
he  stood  still,  as  on  the  very  point  of 
retreating.  At  length  he  vanished 
from  their  sight  in  the  little  hoUow ; 
and  they  said  one  to  another  that  he 
was  gone  in  to  sit  beside  the  master,  or 
to  pray  whh  him,  after  all. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  till  the  lad 
again  made  his  appearance,  shouting 
and  waving  his  cap  for  them  to  come 
likewise,  on  which  they  all  went  away 
to  him  as  fast  as  they  could,  in  great 
amazement  what  could  be  the  matter. 
But  when  they  came  to  the  green  hol- 
low, a  shocking  spectacle  presented  it- 
self. There  lay  the  body  of  their  mas- 
ter, who  had  been  struck  dead  by  the 
lightning ;  and,  his  right  side  having 
been  torn  open,  his  bowels  had  gushed 
out,  and  were  lying  beside  the  body. 
The  earth  was  rutted  and  ploughed 
close  to  his  side,  and  at  his  feet  there 
was  a  hole  scooped  out,  a  full  yard  in 
depth,  and  very  much  resembling  a 
grave.  He  had  been  cut  oft'  in  the  act 
of  prayer,  and  the  body  was  still  lying 
in  the  position  of  a  man  praying  in  the 
field.  He  had  been  on  his  knees,  with 
his  elbows  leaning  on  the  braej'and  liis 
brow  laid  on  his  folded  hands ;  his 
plaid  was  drawn  over  his  head,  and  his 
hat  below  his  arm  ;  and  this  affecting 
circumstance  proved  a  great  source  of 
comfort  to  Mrs.  Adamson  afterward, 
when  the  extremity  of  her  suffering 
had  somewhat  abated. 

There  was  no  such  awful  visitation 
of  Providence  had  ever  been  witnessed 
or  handed  down  to  our  hinds  on  the 
ample  records  of  tradition,  and  the  im- 
pression that  it  made,  and  the  interest 
that  it  excited,  were  also  without  a 
parallel.  Thousands  visited  the  spot, 
to  view  the  devastations  made  by  the. 
flood,  and  the  furrows  formed  by  the 
electrical  matter  ;  and  the  smallest  cir- 
cumstances were  inquired  into  with  the 
most  minute  curiosity  :  above  all,  the 
still  and  drowsy  embers  of  superstitioa 
were  rekindled  by  it  into  a  flame,  than 
which  none  had  ever  burnt  brighter,, 
not  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  gospel 
ignorance  ;  and  by  the  help  of  it  a  the- 
ory Was  made  out  and  believed,  that 
for  horror  is    absolutely    unequalled. 
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But  as  It  was  credited  in  its  fullest  lati- 
tude by  Miy  informant,  and  always  add- 
ed by  iiiin  as  the  summary  of  the  talo, 
I  am  bound  to  mention  the  circum- 
stances, though  far  from  giving  them 
as   authentic. 

It  was  asserted,  and  pretended  to 
have  been  proven,  that  old  Peter  Max- 
well was  not  in  the  glen  of  Lavcrhope 
thai  day,  but  at  a  great  distance  in  a 
different  county,  and  that  it  was  the 
devil  who  had  attended  the  folds  that 
day  in  his  likeness.  It  was  farther  be- 
lieved by  all  the  people  at  the  folds, 
that  it  was  the  last  explosion  of  the 
whole  that  had  slain  Mr.  Adamson,  for 
they  had  then  observed  the  side  of  the 
brae,  where  the  little  green  slack  was 
situated,  at  that  time  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  flame  for  a  moment.  And  it 
so  happened,  that  from  that  moment 
the  profane  gaberlunzie  had  been  no 
more  seen  ;  and  therefore  they  said, 
and  there  was  the  horror  of  the  thing, 
that  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  being  the 
devil  waiting  for  his  prey,  and  that  he 
fled  away  in  that  sheet  of  flame,  car- 
rying the  soul  of  John  yVdamson  along 
•with  him. 

I  never  saw  old  Maxwell,  for  I  be- 
lieve he  died  before  I  was  born,  but 
Robin  Johnston  said,  that  he  denied  to 
his  dying  day,  having  been  within 
forty  miles  of  the  folds  of  Laverhope  on 
the  day  of  the  thunder  storm,  and  was 
exceedingly  angry  when  any  one  pre- 
tended to  doubt  the  assertion.  It  was 
likewise  reported,  that  at  six  o'clock 
afternoon  a  stranger  had  called  on  Mrs 
Irvine,  and  told  her,  that  John  Adam- 
son,  and  a  great  part  of  his  stock,  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  lightning  and 
the  hail.  Mrs  Irvine's  house  was  five 
miles  distant  from  the  folds, — and  more 
than  all  that,  his  death  was  not  so 
much  as  known  of  by  mortal  man  un- 
til two  hours  after  Mrs  Irvine  received 
this  information.  It  was  a  great  con- 
vulsion of  the  elements,  exceeding  any- 
thing remembered,  either  for  its  vio- 
lence or  conseqyences,  and  these  mys- 
terious circumstances  having  been  bruit- 
ed abroad  as  connected  with  it,  gave 
it  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  populace 
never  to  be  erased  but  by  the  erasure 
of  existence.  It  fell  out  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1753. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Copland  of  Miii- 
nigess  forms  another  era  of  the  same 
sort  in  Annandale.  Ir  happened,  if! 
mistake  not,  on  the  18  th  of  July,  1804. 
It  was  one  of  those  da  ys  by  which  all 
succeeding  thunder  storms  have  been 
estimated  and  compared,  and  from 
which  they  are  dated,  both  as  having 
taken  place  so  many  years  before  as 
well  as  after. 

Adam  Copland,  Esq.  of  Minnigess, 
was  a  gentleman  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Handsome  and  comely  in 
his  person,  and  elegant  in  his  manners  ; 
he  was  the  ornament  of  rural  society, 
and  the  delight  of  his  family  and  friends; 
therefore  his  loss  was  felt  as  no  com- 
mon misfortune.  As  he  occupied  a  pas- 
toral farm  of  considerable  extent,  his 
own  property,  he  chanced  likewise  to 
be  out  at  his  folds  on  the  day  above 
mentioned,  with  his  own  servants,  and 
some  neighbours,  speaniug  a  part  of  his 
lambs,and  shearing  a  few  sheep.  About 
mid-day,  the  thunder,  lightning,  and 
hail,  came  on,  and  deranged  their  ope- 
rations entirely  ;  and,  among  other 
things,  there  was  a  set  of  the  lambs 
broke  away  from  the  folds,  and  being 
in  great  fright,conlinued  to  run  on.  Mr. 
Copland  and  a  shepherd  of  his  own, 
named  Thomas  Scott,  pursued  them, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  folds,  they  turned  them, 
mastered  them  after  some  running,  and 
were  bringing  them  back  together  to- 
ward the  fold,  when  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe happened.  Thomas  Scott  was 
the  only  person  present,  of  course  :  and 
tho'  he  was  within  a  kw  steps  of  him 
at  the  time,  he  could  give  no  account  of 
anything.  1  am  well  acquainted  with 
Scott,  and  have  questioned  him  about 
the  particulars  fifty  times;  but  he  could 
not  so  much  as  tell  how  he  got  back  to 
the  fold ;  whether  he  brought  the 
lambs  with  him  or  not  ;  how  long  the 
storm  continued  ;  nor  indeed  anything 
after  the  time  that  his  master  and  he 
turned  the  lambs.  That  he  remember- 
ed perfectly,  but  thenceforward  his 
mind  seemed  to  have  become  a  blank. 
I  should  likewise  have  mentioned,as  an 
instance  of  the  same  kind,  that,  on  the 
young  lad  who  went  first  to  the  body  of 
Adamson  being  questioned  why  he  fled 
from  the  body  at  first,  he  denied  that  he 
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•ever  fled.  He  was  not  conscious  of 
having  fled  a  foot,  and  never  would 
have  believed  it  had  he  not  been  seen 
by  four  eye-witnesses.  The  only  things 
of  which  Thomas  Scott  had  any  im- 
pressions were  these  :  that  when  the 
lightning  struck  his  master,  he  sprung  a 
great  height  into  the  air,  much  higher, 
he  thought,  than  it  was  possible  for  any 
man  to  leap  by  his  own  exertion.  He 
also  thinks,  that  the  place  where  he  fell 
dead  was  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  that  on  which  he  was  struck  and 
leaped  from  the  ground  ;  but  when  I 
inquired  if  he  judged  that  it  would  be 
20  yards  or  10  yards,  he  could  give  no 
answer — he  could  not  tell.  He  only 
had  an  impression  that  he  saw  his  mas- 
ter spring  into  the  air,  all  on  fire  ;  and, 
on  running  up  to  him,  he  found  him 
quite  dead.  If  Scott  was  correct  in 
this,  and  he  being  a  man  of  plain  good 


sense,  truth,  and  integrity,  there  can 
scarce  be  a  reason  for  doubti  ng  him.  the 
circumstances  would  argue  that  the 
electric  matter  that  slew  Mr.  Copland 
had  issued  out  of  the  earth.  He  was 
speaking  to  Scott  with  his  very  last 
bieath  ;  but  all  that  the  survivor  could 
do,  he  could  never  remember  what  he 
was  saying.  There  were  some  melted 
drops  of  silver  standing  on  the  case  of 
his  watch,  as  well  as  on  some  of  his 
coat-buttons  ;  and  the  body  never  stif- 
fened like  other  corpses,  but  remained 
as  supple  as  if  every  bone  had  been  sol- 
tened  to  jelly.  He  was  a  married  man, 
scarcely  at  the  prime  of  life,  and  lett  a 
young  widow  and  only  son  to  lament 
his  loss.  On  the  spot  where  he  fell 
there  is  now  an  obelisk  erected  to  his 
memory,  with  a  warning  text  on  it,  re- 
lating to  the  shortness  and  uncertainty 
of  human  life.  James  Hogg. 


Lend.  Mag. 
SPANISH  ROMANCES. 


X  LOVE  Spain  as  a  country,  and 
-*-  Spaniards  as  a  people.  In  other 
lands,  1  single  out  special  objects  for 
my  regard,  and  inscribe  their  names 
on  the  tablets  of  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy— In  Spain,  my  affections  per- 
vade and  cling  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion. The  national  character  is  fine 
and  heroic.  Hospitality,  generosity, 
dignity,  valour  ;  these  are  all  Spanish 
virtues.  I  have  found  them  elsewhere, 
it  is  true ;  but  in  the  Spaniard  they 
are  blended  with  something  indefina- 
ble, which  gives  all  these  admirable 
qualities  a  peculiar  energy  and  relief, 
of  which  I  only  know  that  it  breathes 
of  the  olden  time,  though  it  makes  no 
parade  of  its  ancestry.  It  is  romantic, 
spiritual,  omnipresent.  It  is  the  soul 
of  song — of  song  the  universal  element 
in  Spain.  There  is  not  a  hill,  nor  a 
valley,  nor  a  streamlet,  which  it  has 
failed  to  consecrate  The  very  beg- 
gar decorates  his  petitions  with  poetic- 
al imagery — he  asks  "a  blessed  alms 
from  tenderness,  for  one  the  flower  of 
whose  life  has  been  blasted,"  or,  from 
whom  "  the  light  of  heaven  has  been 
shut  out  by  a  celestial  visitation."  The 


muleteer  chaunts  his  ever-varying  can- 
cion  to  a  strain  that  varies  never  ;  but 
while  the  sun  shines,  and  it  is  seldom 
clouded,  his  voice  is  always  heard  ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  village  where  some 
repentista  (improvisatore)  has  not  his 
portion  of  poetry  and  of  praise. 

But  we  are  at  sea  ;  the  coast  of 
Mallorca  appeared  through  the  mists 
of  the  morning.  We  had  been  sleep- 
ing, as  accustomed,  on  the  deck,  where 
every  evening  we  sat  looking  upon  the 
blue  and  splendid  heaven — watching 
the  stars  which  danced  up  and  down, 
as  if  in  joyous  revelry,  as  the  vessel 
rose  or  sunk  among  the  waves.  We 
found  the  plague  was  desolating  Ma- 
hon.  In  some  parts  of  the  town  the 
streets  were  barricadoed,  and  the  mis- 
erable occupiers  confined  within  them 
left  to  perish,  if  not  of  disease,  of  star- 
vation. We  made  the  best  of  our  way 
to  Iviza.  The  pines  grow  on  its  moun- 
tains as  of  old.*  The  quarantine  mas- 
ter beckoned  us  off",  hui  sent  an  officer 
on  board,  and  appointed  us  a  station 
near  one  of  the  many  inlets  which  arc 
scattered  among  the  Baleares. 

*  It  was  called  Pitvusa.s, 
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These  islands  are  inhabited   by  an 
interesting,  though    singular     people. 
Their  language  is  neither  Spanish,  nor 
Catalan,  nor  Valencian  ;  and  the  dia- 
lects of  the  several   islands  difler  con- 
siderably.     A  variety  of  customs,  ob- 
viously of  Roman  origin,  are  still  pre- 
served.    After  the  nuptials  of  a  bride, 
she  often  remains  at  her  father's  house 
for  many  months,  till  she  is  claimed  by 
her  husband  ;    and  then  the  marriage, 
which  had  been  before  conducted  with- 
out parade,  is  celebrated  a  second  time 
in  the  midst  of  great   rejoicings,  and 
the  la.ly  is  escorted  to   her  husband's 
abode.     This  is  clearly  the  dumvm  in- 
ductio  of  the  Latins.    The  declaration 
of  attachment   is  made  by  firing  a  gun 
at  the  feet   of  the  chosen   one. — The 
dress  of  these  islanders  is  very  remark- 
able.    The  women  wear  wide  slouch- 
ed black  hats,  always  decorated  with  a 
large  bunch  of  artificial  flowers.  Their 
hair,  which   is  never  cut,  hangs  down 
their  back   tied   up  in  the  form  of  a 
cow's  tail ;  and  the  flowing  extremity 
is  most  admired,  when  it  has  been  most 
gilded  by  the  sun-beams  ;  and  its  pale 
colour   forms  a   contrast  to  the  dark 
Moorish  character  of  their  general  fea- 
tures.     Even   the   common    |)casants 
wear  several    chains  of  gold  around 
their  necks,  adorned  with  crosses  and 
sacred  relics. 

It  was  evening  when  we  arrived — 
that  interesting  hour  when  the  vesper 
hymns  are  sung.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  touching  than  this  devotional  ser- 
vice of  the  Mediterranean  sailors,  ac- 
companying the  unclouded  and  glori- 
ous sun  as  he  sinks  beneath  the  waters. 
The  blending  of  human  voices  in  any 
acts  of  devotion,  even  of  superstitious 
devotion,  is  harmonious  to  my  ear,  and 
purifying  to  my  soul.  At  the  words 
"  Al  rosario,"'  uttered  by  the  captain, 
and  passing  from  tongue  to  tongue,  the 
crew  gather  upon  deck  around  the 
helmsman,  and  the  song  is  led  by  the 
oldest  of  the  worshippers.  How  gent- 
ly it  spreads  through  the  calm  heaven! 
how  sweetly  it  is  wafted  over  the 
slightly-moving  sea  !  The  shrill  tones 
of  the  cabin-boys  mingle  with  the  deep 
responses  of  the  stern-voiced  mariners, 
while  the  pure  name  of  the  Virgin 
towers  above  every  other  name,  '"Ave 


Maria,  full  of  grace  and  glory,"  and 
then  the  proud  list  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, each  honoured  by  a  special  prayer 
— an  ora  pro  nobis — and  that  most  sol- 
emn conclusion  of  all,  which  seems  to 
make  the  soul  pregnant  with  great 
thoughts  and  sublime  aspirations  : 

j  Santo   Dios,  Santo   Fuerte,  Santo    Im- 
mortal 
Libra  nos,  Senor,  de  todo  mal  I 

Give  to  these  ofiferings  any  name 
you  will — they  are,  they  must  be  ac- 
cepted at  that  footstool  where  they  are 
cast.  Their  influence  on  the  hearts  of 
others  I  know  not,  I  cannot  know  ;  but 
they  have  a  most  sanctifying  influence 
upon  mine. 

The  same  spirit  which  has  applied 
poetry  to  the  daily  concerns  of  life — 
in  a  word,  to  every  object  of  thought 
and  sense,  has  naturally  made  it  sub- 
servient to  the  purpose  of  religion  ; 
and  though  sometimes  the  devout 
hymns  of  the  Spaniards  press  closely 
upon  familiarity  with  tlie  Deity,  and 
breathe  tones  too  fair  and  fanciful  for 
the  solemn  objects  to  which  devotion 
points,  their  effect  has  been  on  the 
whole  beneficial ;  nor  can  we  fairly  es- 
timate it  by  any  reference  to  our  own 
minds,  whose  habits  and  associations 
are  generally  so  un poetical.  In  truth, 
the  Catholic  religion  has  tbrmed  a  glo- 
rious alliance  with  the  divine  arts,  and 
has  made  them  its  mighty  mmisters. 
Painting,  poetry,  and  music,  have  in 
their  turn  brought  their  noblest  tributes 
to  the  Roman  altars,  and  have  served 
to  build  up  that  gigantic  pyramid, 
which  whole  nations  have  so  long  con- 
templated with  reverence  and  with  ter- 
ror. Some  specimens  of  the  religious 
romances  (for  we  employ  the  word  ro- 
mance in  that  vague  and  general  sense 
which  is  given  to  it  in  Spain)  shall  be 
quoted  hereafter.  Fr.  Schlegel  has 
translated  many  of  them  into  German  ; 
there  is  one  of  a  Valencian  poet  (Mo- 
sen  Tallante)  which  concluded  our 
evening  worship  on  the  Valencian 
shore. 

Miglity,  changeless  God  above  I 
Father  of  immensity  [ 

Rig^htcous  ! 
Wliose  unutterable  love 
Led  thee  on  the  cross  to  die 

Kven  for  us. 
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Thou  who  all  oiir  sins  didst  bear, 
All  our  soriows  suffering  there, 

0  .^gnus  Dti  ! 
Lead  us  where  thy  promise  led 
That  poor  dying  thief,  who  said, 

Memento  mei  ' 


The  officer  who  had  come  on  board, 
and  who  was  appointed  to  watch  over 
us  during  our  days  of  quarantine — 
(I  hope  few  of  my  readers  have  expe- 
rienced their  misery) — and  prevent 
these  contraband  operations  which 
never  yet  were  prevented  in  Spain, 
brought  his  guitar  in  his  hand,  and  had 


Saw  a  lone,  silent  maiden  stray  : 

Alone   she  had  wash'd,    and  strain'd,  and 

spread 
Her  garments  on  the  rose-tree  grove  ; 
And  while  they  dried,  the  maiden  said, 
"  Where  shall  I  go  to  seek  my  love  ? 
Where  shall  J  go    — O  tell  me  where  ?" — 
And  the  tide  il  siuik,  and  the  tide  it  swell'd  ; 
For  thus  her  song  llowd  sweetly  there — 
And  a  comb  of  gold  in  her  hand  she  held, 
With  which  she  comb'd  her  raven  hair. 
"  Tell  me  thon  busy  mariner. 
And  so  may  God  thy  helper  prove, 
Tell  me  if  thon  have  seen  my  love — 
Say,  hast  thou  seen  him  wandering  here  .•'■' 

"  Do  you  know  the  Romance  (said 


scarcely  sprung  on    the  deck  ere  he    another)' which  the  Count  sang  to  his 


seated  himseW"  on  a  coiled  cable,  and 
after  saluting  our  seamen,  began  to 
sing: 

I'll  go  to  yon  boat,  my  mother ; 

0  yes  !  to  yon  boat  I'U  go  ; 

I'll  go  with  the  mariner,  mother, 
And  be  a  mariner  too. 

Mother,  there's  no  withstanding ; 
For  wheresoe'er  I  am  driven 
It  is  by  the  will  of  heaven. 
Or  the  infant  god's  commanding  ; 
He  plays  witli  my  heart  at  will, 

1  feel  it  with  love  o'erflow  ; — 
I'll  go  with  the  maricer,  mother, 
And  be  a  mariner  too. 

Mother,  'tis  vain  complaining  ; 

Omnipotence  is  his  boast  ; 

I  feel  that  my  soul  is  lost 

And  nought  but  my  body  remaining  : 

The  mariner's  dying,  mother — 

He  must  not  die — I'll  go — 

I'll  go  with  the  mariner,  mother, 

And  be  a  mariner  too. 

He's  a  tyrant  without  example  ! 
This  little  usurping  lord, 
With  a  single  look  or  word, 
A  king  in  the  dust  will  trample  ; 
If  the  mariner  goes,  my  mother, 
If  the  mariner's  bent  to  go, 
I'll  go  with  the  mariner,  mother, 
And  be  a  mariner  too. 

Tell  me,  ye  waves,  if  ever 
A  nymph  so  soft  and  fair 
Sped  o'er  your  waters  there  ; 
Tell  me,  ye  waves  ?    0,  never  ! 
'Tis  nothing  to  me,  my  mother — 
What  love  commands,  I'll  do  ; 
I'll  go  with  my  mariner,  mother, 
And  be  a  mariner  too. 


mistress,  when  the  moon  was  shining 
through  the  bars  of  his  prison  cell  ?" 
The  beautiful  orb  was  at  this  moment 
pursuing  its  unclouded  way  across  the 
heaven,  and  seemed  lingering  as  if  to 
contemplate  its  reflection  on  the  wa- 
ters, which  the  flowing  tide  shook  and 
played  with,  but  did  not  disperse — fine 
contrast  to  the  steady  lustre  of  the  sat- 
ellite.    '•'  No  !  Let  us  hear  it.'' 

Moon  !  that  shinest  out  so  bright, 
With  a  pale  and  silvery  light, 
Guide  my  maiden  through  tlie  night, 
Guide  my  fair  maid  ! 
Moon,  that  shinest  out  so  bright. 
Guide  my  maiden  through  the  night  ! 


There  exists  throughout  Spain,  with 
some  exceptions,  produced  by  narrow- 
interests,  and  passing  circumstances,  a 
great  affection  for  England.  Our  her- 
esy is  rather  talked  of  with  pity  than 
blame.  Ana  Bolena,  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  almost  every  Spaniard,  di- 
vides the  impressions  of  the  Spanish 
people  with  her  abandoned  tyrant  and 
lord.  English  knights  and  Spanish 
cavaliers  had  "  foughten  together  in 
chevalrie,"  through  many  an  age,  and 
in  many  a  fray.  The  names  of  Brit- 
ish lores  (lords)  are  prominent  in  sev- 
eral of  the  Trobador  compositions,  and 
are  mentioned  by  the  Yalencian  Ro- 
manceros  as  bravely  leading  on  their 
troops  against  the  jAIoors.  The  mar- 
riage of  Philip  with  iVIary  strengther.- 
The  guitar  passed  into  the  hands  of  ed  the  connection  with  the  two  coun- 
his  neighbour.  "  And  I  too,"  said  he,  tries  ;  and  the  wars  to  which  lamily 
«  will  sing  a  song  of  the  sea  :"  P'n^es  have  given  birth,  have  not  been 

able  to  root  out  sym])atbics  planted  too 

And  on  the  sJindv  shore,  forlorn,  events. 
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Paz  con  Ynglaterra 

y  con  todo  ei  inuiido  guerra. 

<■'  Peace  with  England,  and  war  with 
the  world,"  has  been  an  universal  cry 
in  Spain ;  and  now  that  alliance  with 
Spain  is  become  an  alliance  with  free- 
dona,  and  virtue,  and  valour,  let  Eng- 
land echo  back  the    fraternal  greeting  ! 

One  other  romance  was  sung,  of 
which  I  ofl'er,  not  a  translation,  but  an 
amplification.  The  midnight  bell  toll- 
ed from  the  Dominican  convent,  The 
evening  farewell,  which  commended 
us  to  the  care  of  the  Virgin,  closed 
another  day  ;  and  sleep,  that  best  of 
blessings,  which  wraps  us  round  as 
warmly  and  comfortably  as  a  Spanish 
cloak  (as  the  shrewd  Spanish  Sancho 
Panza  opined)  soon  laid  its  finger  up- 
on our  eyelids. 

Thou  little  stream,  so  payly  flowing', 

So  sparkling  in  the  sunny  beam, 
Bright  flowers  are  on  thy  margin  blowing  ! 

Glide  not  so  fast,  thou  little  stream  ! 
Thy  fount,  alas  !  is  not  eternal, 

Though  joy  is  on  thy  waters  now — 
Thou  flowest  'midst  the  breezes  vernal — 

In  winter  thou  wilt  cease  to  flow  ! 


Tliine  is  a  silent,  secret  fountain, 

Where  drop  by  drop  thy  source  distils, 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain, 

And  gushing  into  silver  rills. 
Tliou  art  of  humble  birth,  and  proudly 

Tis  not  for  thee  to  roll  along  : 
0  1  gentle  streamlet,  flow  not  loudly. 

But,  sweet  and  lowly  be  thy  song. 

0  !  thou  mayst  water  hill  and  valley, 

Revive  the  mead,  refresh  the  wood  : 
And,  like  a  pensive  priestess,  sp.lly 

From  thy  own  haunts  of  solitude. 
To  bless,  to  charm, — on  all  bestowing 

Joy  from  thy  smiles,  serene,  divine  : 
And  see  with  smiles  all  nature  glowing. 

Reflected  from  those  smiles  of  thine. 

O  I  envy  not  tiiat  furious  current 

That,    like    an    eartlujuake,    shakes    its 
shores, 
Tears  up  the  forest  with  its  torrent, 

And  breaks  the  rocks, — and  as  it  roars 
Fills  all  the  plain  with  woe  and  sadness, 

And  is  dispersed  while  hurrying  by  : 
Its  memory  fleeting  as  its  madness, 

And  full  of  gloom  that  memory. 

Thou  little  stream  !  so  gayly  flowing, 

And  sparkling  in  the  sunny  beam, 
While  flowers  are  on  thy  margin  blowing, 

Presume  not,  O  thou  little  stream  ! 
Thy  fount,  alas  !  is  not  eternal, 

Though  joy  is  on  thy  waters  now — 
Thou  flowest  'midst  the  breezes  vernal—^ 

In  winter  thou  must  cease  to  flow  ! 
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INFLUENCE    OP    THE  IMAGINATION   ON 
HEALTH. 

"^TONE  of  the  fax:ulties  of  the  mind 
■^  present  phenomena  so  singular 
and  so  contradictory  as  the  imagina- 
tion. This  faculty,  given  to  us  as  our 
kindest  friend  in  this  mortal  life,  often 
so  poor  in  reality — to  which  we  owe  a 
relish  for  existence,  comfort  in  the 
hours  of  affliction,  and  tlie  enhance- 
ment of  our  happiness — through  which 
we  acquire  a  lively  sense  for  the  good 
and  the  fair,  for  truth  and  virtue,  so 
long  as  we  can  keep  it  within  due 
bounds — is  liable,  when  it  exceeds 
them,  to  become  the  most  cruel  of  ty- 
rants, robbing  us  of  peace,  happiness, 
nay  even  of  life  itself.  It  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  most  important  maxims  of 
our  morals,  to  be  continually  upon  our 
guard  against  its  vagaries,  and  to  order 
matters  so  as  always  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain ascendancy  over  it.  But  this  rule 
is  not  less  important  for   our  physical 


nature,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  in  this 
paper  by  some  remarks  on  its  power- 
ful influence,  and  particularly  by  a  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  in  my  own 
experience. 

Numberless  are  the  gradations 
through  which  that  extraordinary  dis- 
ease which  affects  the  imagination  pro- 
ceeds, as  well  as  the  masks  which  it  as- 
sumes. From  the  first  momentary 
conception  that  we  feel  something  as 
real  which  does  not  exist,  to  absolute 
insanity,  or  the  total  derangement  of 
the  mind,  there  are  innumerable  sta- 
ges, founded  on  the  degree  of  the  dis- 
ease, on  its  causes  and  on  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  patient.  A  great 
portion  of  what  are  commonly  called 
liypochondriac  or  hysteric  attacks,  and 
nervous  complaints,  originate  solely  in 
a  diseased  imagination.  People  are 
accustomed  to  laugh  at  such  sufferings 
when  they  are  known  to  proceed  from 
this  cause  j  but  their  mirth  is  exceed- 
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ingly  ill-timed.  I  know  not,  in  truth, 
a  more  dreadful  and  more  real  disease, 
than  that  in  which  the  essence  of  our 
being  itself  suflei-s  ;  for  it  is  ten  times 
as  easy  to  bear  a  real  evil  as  an  imag- 
inary one.  In  the  former  case  I  have 
always  resources  left  withi^n  myself; — 
and  with  some  eflbrt  of  the  powers  of 
my  soul,  it  is  always  possible  for  me  to 
consider  the  evil  as  something  distinct 
from  and  foreign  to  myself ; — in  the 
latter,  tlie  only  thing  that  can  afford 
me  consolation  and  encouragement,  my 
soul,  is  itself  diseased,  and  my  suffer- 
ings are  actually  a  part  of  my  being. 
In  real  evils,  if  the  fundamental  cause 
be  removed,  we  may  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  relief;  but  in  the  other 
case,  the  complaint  of  the  soul  must  be 
combated  and  cured,  and  here  the  most 
efficacious  remedies  are  of  no  avail, 
unless  they  operate  upon  the  imagina- 
tion. 

In  such  unfortunate  persons  the  real 
feelings  are  every  moment  confounded 
with  their  reveries  ;  they  see  nothing 
aright,  because  they  are  accustomed  to 
look  at  every  thing  in  the  mirror  of 
their  imagination  alone.  They  come 
at  length  to  such  a  pass,  as  either  no 
longer  to  trust  their  senses,  and  thus 
live  in  continual  contradiction  with 
themselves,  or  become  a  ball,  with 
which  the  imagination  plays  the  most 
extravagant  games  ;  and  present  phe- 
nomena, that,  to  the  sober  rational 
mind,  appear  wholly  incomprehensi- 
ble. In  this  way,  then,  it  is  possible 
for  one  to  fancy  himself  a  barley-corn 
and  in  constant  danger  of  being  swal- 
lowed by  the  fowls  ;  for  a  second  to 
consider  himself  as  one  of  the  persons 
of  the  Godhead  ;  for  a  third  to  be 
firmly  convinced  that  he  is  made  of 
glass  and  cannot  be  touched  without 
breaking  ;  and  for  a  fourth  to  imagine 
himself  the  knave  of  spades,  and  that 
he  ought  to  take  special  care  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  king. 

Hence  arises  the  extraordinary  dis- 
ease, which  causes  people  to  see  them- 
selves double,  and  of  which  I  witness- 
ed a  remarkable  instance,  where  the 
second  self  was  inexpressible  trouble- 
some, appearing  every  where  and  at 
very  unseasonable  times  to  the  wretch- 
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ed  original,  and  reducing  him  by  its 
incessant  annoyance  almost  to  despair: 
and  yet,  be  it  observed,  this  was  a  man 
who  possessed  his  perfect  understand- 
ing, and  was  extremely  regular  and 
clever  in  business.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  denied,  that  the  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is  sometimes  independent  of 
ourselves,  and  may  originate  in  a  par- 
ticular refraction  of  tlie  rays  of  light, 
as  is  proved  by  the  example  of  a  cel- 
ebrated anatomist.  He  was  engaged 
one  evening  in  his  laboratory,  where 
the  atmosphere  was  filled  with  effluvia 
from  a  great  quantity  of  anatomical 
preparations  and  subjects.  Happen- 
ing to  raise  his  eyes,  he  perceived  his 
o\vn  figure  sitting  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  room.  He  rose  to  ex- 
amine the  phenomenon  more  minutely, 
and  went  towards  it,  but  it  disappear- 
ed :  on  returning  to  his  former  place, 
he  again  saw  it.  He  went  to  another 
corner,  from  which  it  was  again  invisi- 
ble. In  short,  he  ascertained  that  it 
depended  entirely  on  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence of  the  rays  of  light,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  apparition  owed  its 
existence  to  the  vapours  in  the  room, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  evening  sun, 
acted  like  a  mirror. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  imag- 
ination, dreams  and  presentiments  may 
prove  fatal :  and  I  have  always  con- 
sidered it  as  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous symptoms, when  a  patient  or  his 
friends  have  informed  me  that  he  has 
shortly  before  had  a  dream  or  a  token 
of  his'death,  or  that  he  has  seen  an  ap- 
parition, which  has  announced  that  he 
has  not  long  to  live.  This  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  positive  proof  that  the  dis- 
ease is  deeply,  very  deeply  seated  in 
such  a  person,  and  that  before  it  ac- 
tually broke  out,  his  nervous  system 
and  the  source  of  his  conceptions  must 
have  been  greatly  deranged,  in  order 
to  admit  of  such  vivid  fancies  :  and  on 
the  other  hand,  I  could  reckon  upon  it 
with  the  greater  confidence,  that  the 
firm  conviction  of  death  would  render 
the  disease  more  formidable  and  the 
remedies  less  efficient,  and  that  in  par- 
ticular it  would  paralyse  the  curative 
energies  of  nature,  without  which  all 
the  skill  of  the  physician  is  totally 
useless. 


R)U  Injluencc  of  the  Imagination  on  llmlth. 

Jlcncr,  alsoj  actual  diseases  may,  the  day  after  the  next.  His  compan- 
through  the  inlluence  of  the  imagiria-  ion  naturally  considered  this  sudden 
tiun,  be  aggravated  by  the  most  unusual  transformation  of  a  cheerful  youth  into 
and  dangerous  symptoms,  nay  be  pro-  a  candidate  for  the  grave  as  very  extra- 
duced  solely  by  it.  In  such  cases  the  ordinary:  he  enquired  the  cause  of  this 
physician  i^  not  likely  to  find  much  as-  notion,  and,  as  the  other  ^declined  to 
sistance  in  books  ;  nor  must  he  expect  satisfy  his  curiosity,  he  strove  at  least 
much  success  ^rom  any  attempt  to  to  laugh  him  out  of  it;  His  eflforts, 
prove  to  the  patient  that  his  disorder  is  however,  were  unavailing.  All  the 
wholly  imaginary.  The  only  thing  answer  he  could  obtain  from  his  com- 
that  can  extricate  him  from  the  dilem-  rade  was,  that  his  death  was  certain 
ma  is  a  lucky  thought,  some  method  of  and  inevitable.  A  number  of  well- 
diverting  the  imagination  to  a  different  meaning  friends  assembled  about  him, 
object,  or  which  at  least  is  capable  of  and  endeavoured  to  wean  hira  from  his 
rendering  its  consequences  innoxious,  idea  by  lively  conversation,  jokes,  and 
or  of  neutralizing  its  convictions  by  even  satirical  remarks.  He  sat  among 
means  of  themselves.  them  with  a  gloomy,  thoughtful  look, 

It  is  well   known  how  a  man  was    took  no  share  in  their  discourse,  sighed 
cured  who   fancied  that   he  was  dead,    and  at  length  grew   angry   when   they 
and  refused  all  sustenance.    His  friends     began  to  rally  him.     It  was  hoped  that 
deposited  him  with  all  due  formalities    sleep   would    dispel   this    melancholy 
in  a  dark  cellar.     One  of  them  caused    mood  ;    but  he  never  closed  his   eyes, 
himsiir  soon   afterwards  to  be  carried    and  his  thoughts  were  engaged  all  night 
into  the  same  place  in  a  coffin,  contain-    with  his  approaching  decease.     Early 
ing  a  plentiful  supply   of  provisions,    next  morning  I  was  sent  for.     I  found, 
and  assured  him  that  it  was  customary    in  fact,  the  most   singular  sight  in  the 
to  eat  and  drink  in  that  world,  as   well    world — a  person  in  good   health  mak- 
as  in  the  one  wliich  they  had  just   left,    ing  all  the   arrangements  for  his  fune- 
Ile  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,    ral,  taking  an    affecting  leave  of  his 
and  recovered. — Another,  whoimagin-    friends,  and  writing  a  letter  to  his  fath- 
ed  that  he  had  no  head,  (a  notion  that    er,  to  acqnaint  him  with  his  approach- 
is  not  so  common  as  the  reverse)  was    ing  dissolution,  and  to  bid  him  farewell, 
speedily  convinced  of  the  real   exist-    I  examined  the  state  of  his  body,  and 
ence  of  his  head,  by   a  heavy  hat  of    found  nothing  unusual  but  the  paleness 
lead  which  was  set  upon  it,  and  which    of  his  face,  eyes  dull  and  rather  inflam- 
by   its  pressure,  made  him  feel  for  the    ed  with   weeping,  coldness  of  the  ex- 
first  time,  during  a  long  period,  that  he    tremities,  and  a  low  contracted  pulse — 
actually   possessed  this  necessary  ap-    indications  of  a  general  cramp  of  the 
pendage. — But    the    most    dangerous    nerves,  which  was  sufficiently  raanifes- 
state  of  all   is,  when   the  imagination    ted  in  the  state  of  his  mind.     I  endea- 
fixes  upon  things,  the  lively  represen-    voured,  therefore,  to  convince  him,  by 
tation    of  which   may    finally   induce    the  most  powerful  arguments,  of  the 
their  realization.       Of  this  sort  was  a    futility  of  his  notion,  and  to  prove  that 
case  which  fell  under  my  own  profes-    a  person  whose  bodily   health   was  so 
sional  experience,  and  which  afl'ords    good,  had   no  reason  whatever  to  ap- 
one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the    prehend  speedy  death  :    in  short,  I  ex- 
power  of  an  overstrained  imagination,    erted  all  my  eloquence  and  my  profes- 
A    youth   of  sixteen,   of  a  weakly    sional  knowledge,  but  without  making 
constitution  and  delicate  nerves,  but  in    the  slightest  impression.     He  willingly 
other  respects  quite  healthy,  quitted  his    admitted  that  I,  as  a  physician,  could 
room   in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  but    not  discover  any  cause   of  death   in 
suddenly  returned,  with  a  face  as  pale    him  ;  but  this,  he  contended,  was  the 
as  death  and  looks  betraying  the  great-    peculiar  circumstance  of  his  case,  that 
est  terror,   and  in   a   tremulous  voice    without  any  natural  cause,  merely  from 
told  a  fellow-student  who  lived  in  the    an  unalterable  decree  of  fate,  his  death 
same  room   with  him,  that  he  should    must  ensue  ;    and  though  he  could  not 
die  at  nuic  o'clock  Jn  the  morning  of   expect  us  to  share  this  convictionj  still 
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it  was  equally  certain  that  it  would  be 
verified  by  the  event  of  the  following 
day.  All  that  I  could  do,  therefore, 
was  to  tell  him,  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  must  treat  him  as  a  per- 
son labouring  under  a  disease,  and  pre- 
scribe medicines  accordingly.  '•  V^ery 
well,"  replied  he,  "  but  you  will  see 
not  only  that  your  medicines  will  not 
do  me  any  good,  but  that  they  will  not 
operate  at  all." 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  I 
had  only  twenty- four  left  to  effect  a 
cure.  I  therefore  judged  it  best  to 
employ  powerful  remedies  in  order  to 
release  liim  from  this  bondage  of  his 
imagination.  With  this  view  a  very 
strong  emetic  and  cathartic  were  ad- 
ministered, and  blisters  applied  to  both 
thighs.  He  submitted  to  every  thing, 
but  with  the  assurance  that  his  body 
was  already  half  dead,  and  the  reme- 
dies would  be  of  no  use.  According- 
ly, to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  learned 
when  I  called  in  the  evening,  that  the 
emetic  had  taken  but  little  or  no  effect, 
and  that  the  blisters  had  not  even  turn- 
ed the  skin  red.  He  now  triumplied 
over  our  incredulity,  and  deduced  from 
this  incfficacy  of  the  remedies  the 
strongest  conviction  that  he  was  al- 
ready little  better  than  a  corpse.  To 
me  the  case  began  to  assume  a  very  se- 
rious aspect.  I  saw  how  powerfully 
the  state  of  the  mind  had  affected  the 
body,  and  what  a  degree  of  insensibili- 
ty it  had  produced  ;  and  I  had  just 
reason  to  apprehend  that  an  imagina- 
tion which  had  reduced  the  body  to 
such  extremity,  was  capable  of  carry- 
ing matters  to  still  greater  lengths. 

All  our  inquiries,  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  belief,  had  hitherto  proved  abortive. 
He  now  disclosed  to  one  of  his  friends, 
but  in  the  strictest  confidence,  that  the 
preceding  evening,  on  quitting  his 
room,  he  had  seen  a  figure  in  white, 
which  beckoned  to  him,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  voice  pronounced  the 
words  : — '•  The  day  after  to-morrow, 
at  nine  in  the  morning, thou  shalt  die  !" 
and  the  fate  thus  predicted  nothing 
could  enable  him  to  escape.  He  now 
proceeded  to  set  his  house  in  order, 
made  his  will,  and  gave  particular  di- 
rections for  his  funeral,  specifying  who 
were  to  carry  and  who  to  follow  him  to 


the  grave.  He  even  insisted  on  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament — i  wish,  howev- 
er, which  those  about  iiim  evaded  com- 
plying with.  Night  came  on,  and  he 
began  to  count  the  iiours  he  had  yet  to 
live,  till  the  fatal  nine  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  every  time  the  clock  struck, 
his  anxiety  evidently  increased.  I  be- 
gan to  be  more  apprehensive  for  the 
result  ;  for  I  recollected  instances  in 
which  the  mere  imagination  of  death 
had  really  produced  a  fatal  result.  I 
recollected  also  the  feigned  execution, 
when  the  criminal,  after  a  solemn  trial, 
was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  and 
when,  in  expectation  of  the  fatal  blow, 
his  neck  was  struck  with  a  switch,  on 
which  he  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground,  as 
though  his  head  had  been  really  cut  off, 
and  this  circumstance  gave  me  reason 
to  fear  that  a  similar  result  might  at- 
tend this  case,  and  that  the  striking  of 
the  hour  of  nine  might  prove  as  fatal  to 
my  patient  as  the  blow  of  the  switch 
on  the  above-mentioned  occasion.  At 
any  rate  the  shock  communicated  by 
the  striking  of  the  clock,  accompanied 
by  the  extraordinary  excitement  of  the 
imagination  and  the  general  cramp, 
which  had  determined  all  the  blood  to 
the  head  and  the  internal  parts,  might 
produce  a  most  dangerous  revolution, 
spasms,  fainting-fits,  or  haemorrhages  ; 
or  even  totally  overthrow  reason, which 
had  already  sustained  so  severe  an  at- 
tack. 

What  was  then  to  be  done  ?  In  my 
judgment  everything  depended  on  car- 
rying him,  without  his  being  aware  of 
it,  beyond  the  fatal  moment;  and  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  as  his  whole  de- 
lusion hinged  upon  this  point,  he  would 
then  feel  ashamed  of  himself  and  be 
cured  of  it.  I  therefore  placed  my 
reliance  on  opium,  which,  moreover, 
was  quite  appropriate  to  the  state  of 
his  nerves,  and  prescribed  twenty  drops 
of  laudanum  with  two  grains  of  hen- 
bane to  be  taken  about  midnight.  1 
directed,  that  if,  as  I  hoped,  he  over- 
slept the  fatal  hour,  his  friends  should 
assemble  round  his  bed,  and  on  his 
awaking,  laugh  heartily  at  his  silly  no- 
tion, that,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
dwell  upon  the  gloomy  idea,  he  might 
be  rendered  thoroughly  sensible  of  its 
absurdity.        My     instructions    were 
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punctually  obeyed  :  soon  afler  he  had 
taken  the  opiate,  he  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep,  from  which  he  did  not  awake  till 
about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day. 
"  What  hour  is  it  ?"  was  his  first 
question  on  opening  his  eyes  ;  and 
when  he  heard  how  lonij  he  had  over- 
slept his  death,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  greeted  with  loud  laughter  for  his 
folly,  he  crept  ashamed  under  the  bed- 
clothes, and  at  length  joined  in  the 
laugh,  declaring  that  the  whole  affair 
appeared  to  him  like  a  dream,  and  that 
be  could  not  conceive  how  he  could  be 
such  a  simpleton.  Since  that  time  he 
has  enjoyed  the  best  health,  and  has 
never  had  any  similar  attack. 

JMany  instances  are  known  of  per- 
sons who,  though  not  ill,  have  predict- 
ed their  death  in  one  or  in  a  few  days, 
and  have  died  exactly  at  the  time  which 
they  foretold.  In  former  ages,  when 
it  was  the  fashion  with  the  great  to 
keep  an  astrologer  and  to  consult  the 
stars  respecting  the  time  of  their  death, 
inany  illustrious  personages  expired  in 
the  year  and  month  predicted  by  their 
soothsayers,  and  the  belief  in  their 
prophetic  faculty  vvas  thereby  not  a 
little  strengthened.  In  this,  however, 
I  find  nothing  extraordinary,  and,  in- 
deed, contemporary  writers  explain 
the  matter  in  a  perfectly  natural  way. 
The  good  folks  actually  died  of  the 
prophecy  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  prediction  of  a  thing  is 
the  only  cause  why  it  reallj'  happens. 
It  requires  more  than  ordinary  levity 
or  strength  of  mind,  to  be  told  by  a 
person  whom  we  regard  as  possessing 
superior  intelligence,  that  it  is  a  math- 
ematical certainty  that  we  shall  die  at  a 
stated  time,  without  being  shocked  and 
filled  with  anxiety  for  the  result.  Ev- 
ery day  that  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
dreaded  moment  must  augment  our 
uneasiness,  and  the  derangement  of 
health  inseparably  connected  with  it. 
Fear  is  the  most  subtle,  the  most  fatal 
of  poisons  :  it  paralyses  all  the  facul- 
ties ;  it  destroys  the  noblest  energies 
of  our  nature,  and  keeps  the  nervous 
system  in  a  state  of  such  constant  ten- 
sion, that  it  cannot  but  be  considered, 
if  not  as  itself  a  disease,  at  least  as  the 
most  dangerous  foundation  for  diseases. 
Should  we  be  attacked  in  this  mood 


with  any  slight  indisposition,  it  may  be 
exceedingly  aggravated  by  the  depres- 
sion of  the  spirits  and  the  prostration 
of  the  animal  pov;ers  ;  and  in  this 
manner  a  cold  may  degenerate  into  a 
most  malignant,  nay  fatal,  nervous  fe- 
ver. Thus  it  is,  that  in  times  of  gene- 
ral calamity,  in  epidemic  diseases,  and 
in  long  sieges,  fear  so  dreadfully  aug- 
ments the  mortality,  because  each  is 
apprehensive  of  experiencing  the  same 
fate  which  he  sees  diffused  far  and 
wide  around  him. 

I  knew  an  instance  of  a  man,  who 
was  by  no  means  superstitious,  and  for 
whom  some  person  had,  in  his  youth, 
done  the  disservice  to  cast  his  nativity 
and  to  predict  the  year  of  his  death. 
He  laughed  at  the  prophecy  till  the 
specified  year  arrived  ;  he  then  began 
to  be  manifestly  more  pensive,  and  the 
idea  which  had  formerly  been  a  subject 
of  mirth  became  an  incessant  torment  to 
him.  Without  betraying  his  real  cause 
of  alarm,  he  went  from  one  physician 
to  another  to  consult  them  on  the  state 
of  his  health,  and  to  stifle  the  voice  of 
imagination  by  the  opinions  of  the  fac- 
ulty. He  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  pre- 
servatives ;  every  conceivable  cause  of 
disease  was  obviated  ;  and  the  ominous 
year  only  wanted  a  month  of  its  com- 
pletion, when  he  was  seized  with  an 
ordinary  fever,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  horrors  of  death.  The  whole 
virulence  of  the  disease  was  thereby 
determined  to  the  head  and  nerves,  and 
on  the  fifth  day  he  was  carried  ofi'  by 
apoplexy. 

I  mean  not  to  assert  that  there  may 
not  be  cases  in  which  the  soul  has  a 
real  presentiment,  nay  a  decided  cer- 
tainty, of  approaching  dissolution. 
These  occur  chiefly  in  lingering  disor- 
ders, wiien  the  vital  powers  decline  by 
slow  degrees,  and  the  inward  feeling  of 
our  physical  existence  may  in  a  man- 
ner calculate  daily  the  sum  of  the  loss. 
Here  a  presentiment  of  the  period 
when  the  little  remaining  store  must  be 
completely  exhausted,  when  tlie  oil  in 
the  lamp  shall  be  quite  burned  out, 
seems  to  be  possible  enough.  I  shall 
never  forget  a  friend,  who  was  so 
reduced  by  pulmonary  consumption 
that  a  breath  seemed  capable  of  extin- 
guishing the  feeble  flnmft!  and  whose 
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dissolution  was  every  moment  expect- 
ed. He  was  himself  a  physician  ; 
and  in  this  agonizing  state  he  fixed  the 
duration  of  his  life  at  twenty-four 
hours,  desired  his  watch  to  be  hung  up 
to  his  bed,  counted  every  hour,  and 
with  steadfast  look  accompanied  tlie 
hand  to  the  completion  of  the  twenty- 
fourth,  when  he  closed  his  eyes  forever. 

From  the  influence  of  the  imagina- 
tion,it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  diseases, 
especially  those  of  the  mind  and  the 
nerves,  may  have  their  periods,  and  be, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  the 
fashion.  Every  age  has,  it  is  well 
known,  its  peculiar  form  and  mode  of 
thinking,  and  its  own  prevailing  ideas, 
which  at  length  become  identified  with 
ourselves.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  this  form  should  communi- 
cate itself  to  our  feelings,  and  particu- 
larly express  itself  in  diseases  of  the 
nerves  and  of  the  representative  facul- 
ty. To  this  is  added  a  secret  sympa- 
thy of  the  imagination,  by  means  of 
which  even  defects  and  diseases  of  the 
mind  easily  excite  imitation,  and  be- 
come really  catching.  By  way  of  il- 
lustration, I  need  instance  only  the 
contagious  influence  of  yawning.  In 
this  manner  we  may  account  for  it  why 
certain  diseases  of  this  class  should  be 
generally  prevalent  for  a  time,  and  then 
disappear ;  and  why  others,  though 
the  physical  causes  are  the  same,  yet 
never  appear  again  in  the  same  form. 

There  are  many  remarkable  instan- 
ces of  this  kind.  How  long  did  the 
disease  which  manifested  itself  in  the 
notions  of  witchcraft,  and  persons  be- 
ing possessed  by  the  devil,  prevail  uni- 
versally ! — and  yet,  merely  through  a 
change  in  our  way  of  thinking,  and 
the  different  direction  given  to  the  im- 
agination, it  has  gone  quite  out  of  fash- 
ion. People  were  so  accustomed  to 
regard  every  wicked  thought  as  the 
suggestion  of  the  devil,  and  every  un- 
usual sound  at  night  as  his  voice,  and 
to  believe  him  to  be  continually  behind 
the  scenes,  that  at  length  this  idea  be- 
came thy  predominant  one  ;  the  imag- 
ination was  incessantly  occupied  with 
it  ;  and  hence  unusual  inward  feelings 
of  illness  might  easily  be  taken,  by 
those  to  whom  they  occurred,  for  Sa- 
tanic impulses  and  agency;  and  they 


seriously  believed  themselves  to  be  be- 
witched and  possessed.  It  is  aston- 
ishing what  firm  hold  this  conviction 
had  taken  of  some,  and  how  they 
retained  it  even  on  the  scafibld  and  at 
the  stake.  We  find  incontestable  ev- 
idence that  many  were  as  certain  of 
their  guilt  as  their  judges  ;  and  tliat 
the  judges  as  well  as  the  unfortunate 
wretches  condemned  by  them,  were 
seized,  in  fact,  with  one  and  the  same 
disease.  The  only  difference  was, 
that  those  were  active,  and  these  pas- 
sive. It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasing  occupa- 
tion to  compare  the  sym|)toms  of  those 
diseases  attributed  to  infernal  agency 
with  the  nervous  complaints  of  our 
days,  and  the  then  way  of  thinking 
with  the  present ;  for  it  teaches  us  to 
admire  the  progress  of  natural  philos- 
ophy and  of  the  cultivation  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  gives  us  some  idea  of 
the  blessed  influence  of  genuine  illumi- 
nation. 

One  of  the  most  singular  fashionable 
diseases  was  that  which  caused  people 
to  believe  themselves  to  be  transformed 
into  beasts.  We  find  traces  of  it  in 
the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  not  inj- 
probable  that  many  of  the  mythologic- 
al fables  may  have  originated  in  this 
source.  The  celebrated  instance  of 
King  Nebuchadnezzar  might  have  had 
a  similar  origin,  and  his  extraordinary 
history  may  be  reduced  to  this,  that, 
deranged  with  inordinate  pride,  he 
fancied  himself  a  brute,  ran  away,  and 
with  this  notion  actually  lived  several 
years  among  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
till  at  length,  cured  perhaps  by  the  air 
and  herbage,  he  recovered  his  reason 
and  returned  to  his  residence.  But 
this  disease  was  not  properly  in  fashion 
till  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  century, 
when  it  received  the  distinctive  appella- 
tion of  hycanthropy.  In  those  times 
there  were  numbers  of  people  who 
were  sometimes  seized  with  the  extra- 
ordinary paroxsym  of  fancyins;  them- 
selves to  be  wolves.  It  was  in  fact  a 
state  of  ecstasy  or  trance,  in  whicli  the 
more  delicate  nervous  system  of  the 
nineteenth  century  would  perhaps  have 
heard  the  voices  of  angels.  Living 
at  that  time  among  wolves,  people 
heard  those  animals  howling,  assumed 
in  imagination  the  nature  of  wolves, 
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and  in  idea  acted  accordingly.  When 
tliey  came  to  themselves,  they  related 
all  that  they  had  been  doing  in  their 
dreams,  just  as  if  it  had  really  happen- 
ed. Many  were  even  aft'ected  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  not  only  had  visions, 
but  actually  ran  away,  wandered  about 
for  several  days  together  in  the  forests, 
stealing  lambs,  devouring  them  raw, 
and  conducting  themselves  exactly  like 
wolves.  At  length  this  infatuation  in- 
creased to  such  a  pitch,  that  people 
firmly  believed  not  merely  that  a  man 
could  fancy  himself  a  wolf,  but  that  he 
could  actually  transform  himself  into 
one.  Hence  the  writers  of  those  times 
gravely  relate,  that  whole  flocks  of  such 
jcolf-mcn  prowled  about  the  country, 


that  whole  villages,  were  seized  with 
this  mania,  and  that  when  a  person 
killed  a  wolf,  he  could  never  be  sure 
whether  it  was  a  real  wolf  or  a  man  in 
the  shape  of  a  wolf ;  nay,  it  was  even 
observed  that  the  wounds  inflicted  on 
a  supposed  wolf  very  often  appeared 
afterwards  on  the  person  of  a  man. 
At  length  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
attribute  this  species  of  insanity  also  to 
the  agency  of  the  Devil,  to  anathema- 
tize the  poor  wolf-men,  and  to  burn  all 
that  could  be  caught  ;  and  as  the 
wolves  themselves  meanwhile  gradual- 
ly became  more  rare,  and  the  imagina- 
tion ceased  to  be  so  much  engaged  with 
them,  this  singular  infatuation  at  length 
subsided  entirely. 


(Monthly  Mag.) 
ON  PERKINS'S  NEW  DISCOVERY  IN  STEAM  ENGINES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine. 

SIR, 
\  VERY  ingenious  mechanic  says, 
-^^  he  has  discovered  new  powers  in 
water,  by  which  he  can  work  a  steam- 
engine  at  one-tenth  of  its  present  ex- 
penditure ;  though  every  feature  of  his 
supposed  invention  has  been  tried  over 
and  over  again,  above  twenty  years 
ago,  and  failed,  from  being  upon  mis- 
taken principles. 

He  says,  he  discovered  in  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Mississippi,  that  steam  at 
a  high  pressure  is  comparatively  cold  ; 
and  that  experiments  have  been  now 
made,  which  tend  to  explain  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenon.  I  desire  to  tell 
him,  that  this  fact  was  universally 
known  among  the  scientific  in  London 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  probably 
long  before  that  time. 

He  tells  us  too,  that,  by  throwing 
high-pressure  steam  into  another  boil- 
er, we  can  save  nine-tenths  of  the  coal 
which  this  boiler  would  otherwise  con- 
sume; in  reply  to  this,  I  say,  that  1,3 
years  since,  myself  and  my  family,  put 
up  a  boiler  on  purpose  to  try  this  ex- 
periment on  a  large  scale ;  and  it  total- 
1}'  failed,  by  consuming  one-third  more 
coal,  than  if  it  had  been  burnt  under 
the  working  boiler  in  the  usual  way ; 


and  I  have  since  seen  it  tried  by  sev- 
eral others,  with  equal  success.  He 
next  talks  of  condensing  under  the 
pressure  of  70lbs.  to  the  inch,  when 
the  most  that  can  by  any  possibility  be 
gained,  by  condensation,  is  14lbs.  He 
therefore  confesses  a  loss  of  561bs.  be- 
sides the  mistake  from  the  fact,  that 
ten  times  his  pressure  would  not  con- 
dense three  atoms  of  steam  ;  he  also 
supposes  that  he  crams  the  insterstices 
between  the  particles  of  water,  in  his 
full  boiler,  with  caloric,  so  full,  he  says, 
that  steam  cannot  have  room  to  gene- 
rate, and  therefore  there  is  no  steam  un- 
til the  water  is  in  its  passage  to  the 
cylinder  ;  now,  I  never  knew  water  es- 
cape from  a  boiler  but  it  retained  its 
character  of  water  ;  or  steam,  but  it 
inclined  to  become  water. 

I  will  endeavour  to  state  my  senti- 
ments upon  the  nature  of  steam,  and 
the  more,  as  it  will  assist  to  explain  my 
argument:  water, separated  into  parts, 
becomes  steam  ;  separated  still  further, 
it  becomes  gas ;  and  the  operation  still 
pursued,  the  gas  becomes  divided  into 
its  primeval  atoms';  the  motions  or 
decomposing  principle,  occasioning 
steam  to  the  pressure  of  2lb.  to  the 
inch,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  period  at 
which  water  gives  out  the  greatest  sen- 
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sation  of  heat ;  and,  as  the  operation 
goes  on,  heat  is  less  and  less  percepti- 
ble, until  the  steam  or  gas  (perfectly 
decomposed)  becomes  (like  consumed 
coal  or  aslies)  comparatively  cold.  If 
the  boiler  were,  what  Mr.  Perkins 
thinks  it  to  be,  a  magazine  of  caloric, 
which  caloric  comes  in  freely  through 
its  bottom,  the  water  offering  less  im 
pediment  to  its  passage  ;  how  comes  it 
to  stay  there  in  terrific  pressure,  obe- 
dient to  his  will,  without  passing  as 
quickly  through  its  top  or  sides  ?  De- 
nying heat  to  be  an  element,  and  de- 
claring steam  to  be  decomposed  water, 
I  consider  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Per- 
kins to  get  500lbs.  pressure  in  his  boil- 
er, or  regenerator,  except  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  water  in  it.  If  the 
water,  then,  is  decomposible  in  any 
degree  by  the  operation  of  fire,  the 
boiler  must  burst   before  the  pressure 


is  at  one  quarter  what  he  proposes  to 
work  his  engine  at,  because  he  has  no 
room  for  its  expansion.  Again,  water 
when  just  broken  into  steam  is  easily 
condensed,  or  united  to  water  again  ; 
but,  when  broken  to  its  elementary 
atoms,  it  is  not  in  human  power  to 
bring  it  again  to  water  in  any  reasona- 
ble or  useful  time. 

The  result  of  similar  experiments, 
tried  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  is,  that  a 
high  pressure  engine  can  only  be  work- 
ed, with  economy,  at  49lbs.  to  the  inch ; 
and  a  condensing  one,  at  i-'lbs.  :  teo 
times  his  imagined  power  has  been 
long  since  discovered,  and  obtainable 
with  double  his  assumed  economy. 
To  regulate  this  enormous  power  is 
the  only  desideratum  in  mechanics  to 
which  ingenious  men  are  looking  for- 
ward, 

Battersea.  S.  S. 


(Monthly  Mag.) 
ON  THE  DANGEH  OF  EXPLOSION  OF  THE  RESERVOIR  OF  GAS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Magasine. 

SIR, 

A  COMMITTEE  of  the  Ptoyal  So- 
"^"*-  ciety,  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  into  the  danger  of  explo- 
sion of  the  reservoir  of  gas,  belonging 
to  the  Gas-light  Company,  have  come 
to  important  conclusions,  which  ought 
to  be  publickly  known. 

Mr.  Lukin  sent  a  model  of  the  sea- 
soning-house which  blew  up  in  Jan. 
181^,at  Woolwich  ;  and  the  committee 
considered, j??-s^,  the  degree  of  proba- 
bility that  an  explosion  should  by  any 
means  be  produced  ;  and,  second,  the 
probable  effect  of  an  explosion,  if  it 
should  take  place. 

They  found,  that  the  gasometer  in 
Providence  court,  Westminster,  has  a 
capacity  of  1 4,000  cubic  feet ;  from 
which,  under  mismanagement,  it  has 
been  apprehended  that,  if  the  gas 
came  to  be  mixed  with  common  air, 
the  most  dangerous  explosions  might 
take  place.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  might  arise  from  an  acci- 
dental fire,  communicated  to  the  build- 
ing which  contains  the  gasometer. 
The  committee,  therefore,  recommend, 
that  the  reservoir  should  be  provided 


with  a  pipe,  leading  to  some  place  at  a 
proper  distance,  and  having  its  exter- 
nal orifice  closed  by  a  valve,  to  let  out 
the  gas  on  the  first  alarm  of  fire,  and 
that  all  such  buildings  should  be  made 
fire-proof. 

They  also  ascertained,  that  a  reser- 
voir containing  1 4,000  cubic  feet,would 
be  equal  to  ten  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
and  never  less  than  five.  In  the  ex- 
plosion at  Woolwich,  it  appears  that 
seventy-three  feet  of  a  thick  wall,  12 
feet  high,  and  which  stood  twelve  feet 
distant,  were  knocked  down,  and  some 
of  the  bricks  thrown  250  feet,  and  oth- 
ers forced  in  a  diagonal  direction  a  con- 
siderable depth  into  the  ground  ;  and 
that  an  iron  door  weighing  280lbs.  was 
projected  to  the  distance  of  230,  and 
another  190  feet,  and  that  several  per- 
sons were  killed  or  wounded. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recom- 
mend, that  works  supplying  gas  should 
be  placed  at  a  certain  flistance  from  all 
other  buikhngs  ;  or,  if  they  are  erectcJ 
near  houses,  that  the  reservoirs  should 
be  on  a  small  scale,  and  that  the  reser- 
voirs should  be  separated  by  mounds, 
as  is  done  in  the  government  powder- 
mills,  or   by  strpng   party  walls,  suffi- 
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cient,  to  prevent  the  explosion  of  one 
from  brins^ing  on  that  of  any  other. 

The  committee  also  stated  another 
source  of  danger,  viz.  that  if  the  pipes 
coming  into  a  room  happen  to  leak,  or 
if  the  manager  of  tiie  lamps  shonid 
neglect  to  turn  the  stop-cock  after  the 
lamp  is  extinguished,  the  gas   would 


ooze  into  the  room,  and  might  occasion 
a  strong  explosion,  particularly  where 
the  lamps  are  not  lighted  every  night, 
for  a  servant  might  come  into  the  room 
or  church,  hastily  to  light  the  lamps, 
and  the  mischief  be  done  on  opening 
the  door,  before  the  smell  is  perceived. 
X.  Y.  %. 


(Blackwood's  Mag.) 
A  PROFESSIONAL  VISIT  TO  ALI  PACHA,  IN  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1809  ; 


SHEWING,  AMONG   OTHER  PLEASANT  MATTERS,  HOW  DOCTORS  MAY  DIFFER.* 


T' 


'HIS  was  the  Greek  on  whom  my 
colleague  had  been  quartered  by 
the  Pacha's  order.  The  ghost  of  the 
valiant  Hector,  the  stoutest  of  all  the 
Trojan  Knights,  armed  cap  apic,\vovi\d 
not  have  terrified  him  more,  than  did 
the  apparition  of  his  quondam  inmate 
in  a  harmless  guise.  To  feel  this,  the 
economy  of  a  Greek  house  is  to  be  con- 
sulted. There,  the  lordly  master,  in 
his  tranquil  indolence,  remote  from  the 
clatter  of  female  tongues,  and  the  an- 
noyance of  the  squalling  brats,  his  ofi- 
spring,  whiffs  and  wiles  away  his  va- 
cant hours  ;  or,  if  perchance  he  has  an 
evening  companion,  a  party  of  Man- 
doli,t  or  of  draughts,  or  perhaps  a  sim- 
ple game  of  cards,  quietly  prosecuted, 
and  untempered  by  the  roseate  juice,  is 
the  highest  object  of  his  recreation. 
What,  then,  must  have  been  the  sensa- 
tions of  Signor  Alexis,  when  he  again 
beheld  the  medico  Inglese,  whose  or- 
gies had  molested  him  by  day,  and 
broken  his  rest  by  night  ?  If  the  Pacha 
had  visited  him  with  another  peremp- 
tory mandate  in  my  colleague's  behalf, 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  he 
would  not,  like  Monsieur  Tonson,  have 
been  scared  from  his  home. 

We  alighted,  and  were  shewn  to  an 
apartment,  where  having  taken  some 
refreshments,  we  were  conducted  by 
his  Secretary  to  the  Colonel's  dwelling 
on  the  other  side  of  the  quadrangular 
court.     I  was  not  a  little   hurt  at   our 

*  Concluded  from  page  436. 

t  A  game  of  ch.iiice,  in  wliich  almonds 
are  dropped  into  a  series  of  cups.  This 
pastime  lias  some  aflinity,  in  its  result,  to 
the  curious  problem  of  fifteen  Christians, 
and  iiftccn  Turks,  with  which  the  reader 
must  be  familiar. 


reception,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
every  thing  but  cordial.  During  our 
brief  stay,  the  Colonel,  absorbed  in 
thought,  hung  his  head,  and  confined 
himself,  in  a  languid  tone  of  address,  to 
a  few  common-place  inquiries  respect- 
ing iMalta,  without  the  customary  wel- 
come to  strangers,  who  were  come  to 
place  themselves  under  his  protection 
in  a  foreign  land.  What  can  this 
mean  ? — The  mystery  was  cleared  up 
next  morning,  when  1  was  invited  to 
breakfast,  and  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  the  extent  of  my  companion's 
aberrations  during  his  former  stay  at 
Jannina.  "  I  shall  not,"  said  the  Colo- 
nel meekly,  "  write  against  him  ;  but 
I  am  surprised  at  his  impudence  in  re- 
turning." It  was  no  wonder  that  it 
had  gone  near  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  speech.  The  riddance,  how- 
ever, of  this  dead  weight  on  the  Colo- 
nel's feelings  was  near  at  hand,  as  his 
Secretary  was  to  set  off  in  a  day  or 
two  for  Prevesa,  and  might  tack  my 
eccentric  companion  as  a  rider  to  his 
suite. 

In  waiting  the  Pacha's  commands,  1 
accompanied  the  Secretary  and  my 
colleague  to  an  elevated  spot  in  an  out- 
skirt  of  the  town,  where,  from  the  ce- 
meter\'  of  one  of  the  principal  mosques, 
we  were  gratified  by  a  panoramic  view 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  more  sub- 
limely picturesque  than  any  I  had  ever 
witnessed.  On  our  way  thither  we 
were  assailed  by  a  sooty  and  circum- 
cised African,  a  slave  in  bigotry  as  in 
condition,  who,  having  placed  himself 
expressly  in  our  rear,  pelted  us  with 
stones,  and  made  us  sensible  of  his  dex- 
terity by  several  smart  and  clever  hits, 
for  which  he  was  amply  repaid  by  a 
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Greek,  who  collared  him,  and  gave 
him  a  sound  drubbing. 

On  the  following  morning,  August 
24th,  the  Colonel  invited  raeto  accom- 
pany him  to  the   Pacha's  summer  pa- 
lace.   We  entered  a  spacious  octagonal 
apartment,   richly  ornamented,  having 
in  its  centre  a  basin,  round  which  small 
cannon  were   planted.     In  an   alcove 
looking  into  the  garden,  was  seated  the 
Pacha,  without  one  solitary  attendant, 
and  without  any  symbol  by  which  his 
exalted  rank   could   be   distinguished. 
After    the   requisite  introduction,    his 
Highness  entered  on  the  conversation, 
as  it  regarded  me,   by  observing,   that 
the   principal  complaint  under   which 
he  laboured  was  old  age.     On  his  re- 
presenting himself  to  be  not  more  than 
fifty-tlneo,*  I  requested  the  Colonel  to 
say    from  me,  that  such   a  period  of 
life  was  not  considered  by  us  as  bring- 
ing with  it  the  infirmities  of  age.     He 
inquired  into  my  time  of  life,  and  being 
told   that  it  bordered  on  his  own,  said 
that  he  did  not  entertain  any   doubt  of 
my  being  useful  to  him.      He  made  me 
feel  his  pulse,  and  seemed  pleased  when 
I  declared  it  to  be  good,  and  indicative 
of  a  vigorous  temperament.    My  hand, 
he  said,  was   warmer  than  his  own, 
which  I  accounted  for  by  the  fatigues 
of  my  journey,  and   by  the  ride  I  had 
just  taken.  More  passed  ;  and  through- 
out he  displayed  much  acuteness,blend- 
ed  with  pleasantry. — He  told  the  story 
of  a  physician  whom  he  had  consulted 
some  years  before,  and  who  said  that  in 
medicine  there  were  only  three  things 
worth    knowing,    namely — that    bark 
would  cure  fevers ;  mercury  a   certain 
disease ;  and  that  when  the   patient  is 
in  extreme  danger,  every  thing  should 
be  left  to  nature.     Coffee  and   pipes 
were  presented  to  us,  and  we  took  our 
leave. 

During  this  interview,  the  Colonel 
was  covered,  which  was  spirited  and 
right.  As  the  Turk,  he  observed,  does 
not  remove  his  turban,  so  ought  not  the 
Frank,  in  his  intercourse  with  him,  to 
remove  his  hat.    He  left  this,  however, 

*  His  Memoirs,  lately  published,  state 
that  he  was  born  in  1750,  in  which  case  he 
must  have  under-rated  his  age  by  about  six 
years. 
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to  my  discretion  ;  and  I  chose,  not  so 
much  with  the  view  of  shewing  off,  in 
contrast  with  his  Highness's  hoary 
chin,  my  newly-blacked  head,  as  be- 
cause it  is  my  rule  to  be  polite  in  all 
places,  to  take  off  mine. 

From  ray  observation,  I  reckon  the 
stature  of  Ali  Pacha  to  have  been  about 
five  feet  six,  or  six  and  a  half,  beneath 
what  painters  call  the  middle  size.  He 
was  muscular  and  plump,  with  limbs 
straight  and  well-formed,  but  not  ele- 
gantly defined.  His  hands  and  fingers 
were  so ;  and  he  was  not  deficient  of 
the  bull-neck,  so  common  among  the 
Turks,  which  in  a  manner  displays  it- 
self in  folds.  His  piercing  eye,  kindled 
for  the  occasion,  darted  at  intervals  its 
vivid  flashes  ;  but  for  this,  his  ordina- 
ry features  might  as  well  have  belong- 
ed to  a  sleek,  good-humoured  fellow  of 
commensurate  capacity.  His  nose  had 
an  inkling  of  the  Ethiopian  cast,  which 
might  have  led  a  more  critical  observer 
than  myself,  to  suspect  that  there  was 
a  mixture  of  blood  in  his  family  a  few 
generations  back. 

In  the  evening  the  Colonel  was  visi- 
ted by  Doctors  Frank  and  Zacularius, 
who  were  somewhat  curious  about  the 
new  arrivals.  In  returning  these  visits, 
I  accompanied  him  the  following  even- 
ing ;  but  I  must  first  speak  of  what  oc- 
curred in  the  afternoon.  About  three 
o'clock,  his  Highness  the  Pacha, ^s  this 
was  to  be  the  visit  of  ceremony,  did 
me  the  particular  honour  to  send  me 
his  own  ambling  nag,  superbly  capari- 
soned, to  convey  me  to  the  Palace  of 
Litharicha.  The  figure  I  made,  those 
may  have  read  who  were  running  the 
same  course,  while  my  princeljf  steed, 
with  a  silver-stick  messenger  (chaoux) 
on  each  side,  cantered  up  the  ascent. 
All  I  know  is,  that  I  reached  the  great 
entrance  court  of  the  Palace  without 
accident. 

I  had  to  pass  through  a  long  line  of 
courtly  attendants,  richly  attired  in  the 
Albanian  costume,  and,  having  entered 
the  audirnce-chamber,  was  seated  next 
the  Pacha,  while  his  Prime  Ministert 

t  A  virtuous  man,  of  a  hig^h,  independent 
spirit.  In  allusion  to  the  Pacha's  indiscri- 
minate cohabitation  with  his  wives  and  con- 
cubines, this  minister  often  pointed  out  to 
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was  on  his  knees  at  somo  distance.  His 
audience  being  ended,  lie  retired  ;  and 
on  the  interpreter  making  his  appear- 
ance, all  those  in  waiting  were  dismiss- 
ed. To  be  more  secret,  his  Iligimess 
led  us  to  the  further  extremity  of  the 
room.     Here  let  me  pause.     .     .     . 

That  which  would  be  ill  beseeming 
under  any  confidence,  would  still  less 
become  my  professional  character,were 
I  to  particularize  what  passed  during 
this  and  my  subsequent  visits,  to  har- 
row my  best  feelings,  and  to  kindle  in 
ray  breast  the  mingled  emotions  of  hor- 
ror, indignation,  and  surprise  ! — Of 
surprise,  that  one,  bearing  on  his  proud 
front  the  stamp  and  image  of  his  Ma- 
ker, and  intellectually  gifted  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree,  should  have  degraded 
himself  beneath  the  level  of  the  vilest 
of  the  reptiles  whose  gross  instinctive 
propensities  have  engaged  physiologi- 
cal inquiry,  and  have  afforded  an  ex- 
ample of  tli^'  [lassions  which  reason 
ought  to  have  controlled,  unbhishingly 
directed  to  objects  repugnant  in  their 
nature !  I  speak  not  of  the  garden 
scene — of  the  modern  Antinous,  envi- 
roned by  his  ever-watchful  guardians. 
Neither  is  it  my  wish,  lovely  Zelika  ! 
to  dwell  on  thy  cruel  lot,  doomed,  like 
Tantalus,  to  the  most  mortifying  en- 
durances. Though  still  of  tender  age, 
thou  wert  for  six  tedious  years  the  de- 
graded, but  not  the  subdued  victim  of 
this  satyr  in  human  shape  !  But  if,  as 
well  as  the  more  prominent  and  ener- 
getic traits,  those  of  the  privacy  of  ex- 
alted characters,  belong  to  posterity, 
whether  as  a  lesson  or  as  a  guide,  then 
ought  it  to  be  recorded  that 

\n  the  gratification  of  his  depraved 
appetites,  Ali  Pacha,  of  all  known  mo- 
dern sensualists  the  most  sensual,  ex- 
ceeded whatever  the  most  impure  im- 
agination can  conceive,  whether  it  may 
have  drawn  its  sullied  stores  from 
scenes  of  high-varnished  debauchery, 
or  from  the  obscurely  tinted  perspec- 


JiLm  his  error,  and  endeavoured  to  convince 
him,  not  merely  by  precept,  but  by  liis  own 
example,  that  the  true  domestic  happiness 
is  founded  on  the  society  of  a  single  female 
of  congenial  habits.  He  himself  had  hul 
one  wife,  and  by  her  he  had  a  fine  boy.  In 
their  beloved  intercourse  he  placed  bis  sole 
delight. 


tive  of  the  low  haunts  of  infamy  and 
vice ! 

And  this  would  I  fain  have  inscribed, 
in  characters  of  bronze,  as  the  conclud- 
ing sentence  of  his  epitaph,  on  the 
tomb  of  that  renowned  Chieftain,  the 
LATK  Prince  of  Eimris. 

It  has  been  said  above,  that  Dr. 
Frank  was  with  Buonaparte  in  Egypt. 
He  was  also  in  Syria  with  his  army, 
during  the  memorable  siege  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  when  many  of  the  French  offi- 
cers and  savans  became  attached  to 
the  young  Syrian  girls  in  that  vicinity. 
— The  Doctor's  lady  was  numbered 
among  these  ;  and,  unlike  the  aping  of 
an  Englishman  I  met  with  in  Paris, 
whose  extra-superlative  y;o//<esse  great- 
ly amused  the  badaitcls, [Var'isian  Cock- 
neys,) she  acted  tiie  vivacious  French- 
woman to  the  life.  What  a  contrast 
between  her  and  the  lady  of  Doctor 
Zacularius  !  We  had  not  been  long 
seated  in  his  apartment,  on  the  cushions 
from  which  it  was  the  etiquette  not  to 
rise  on  the  presentation  of  the  females 
of  the  household,  when  the  signal  was 
given  for  refreshments.  First  entered 
the  doctor's  mother,  in  the  Thessalian 
costume,  her  zone  displaying  on  its 
front  two  richly  embossed  ornaments  of 
gold.  She  was  followed  by  the  wife, 
bearing  in  her  left  hand  a  salver  with 
coffee  and  sweetmeats.  I  am  not  good 
at  such  descriptions,  but  I  will  do  my 
best  under  the  influence  of  the  soul-in- 
spiring theme.  Gracefully  approach- 
ing like  another  Hebe,  to  present  these 
with  timid  look  she  laid  her  right  hand 
on  her  bosom.  Could  Raphael  have 
seen  her  at  that  moment — he  who  out- 
rivalled  his  competitors  in  depicting  the 
mild  and  heaven-fraught  beauties  of  the 
Virgin — ha  would  not  have  selected 
the  gardener's  wit'e  as  the  model  of  his 
matchless  Madonna  ;*  or,  if  the  can- 
vass on  which  she  is  so  exquisitely 
pourtrayed  had  been  before  him,  he 
might  have  been  tempted  to  point  out 
her  lovely  features,  to  introduce  those 
of  the  wife  of  Doctor  Zacularius,  whose 
fine  hair,  in  bewitching  disarray,  flow- 
ed loosely  on  a  garment  of  vestal  sim- 


*  Styled  la  Jardiniere — a  charming  pic- 
ture, which,  with  so  many  others,  found  its 
Vf&y  to  Paris  by  a  stolen  march. 
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plicity. — The  ceremony  being  ended, 
the  ladies  withdrew. 

On  the  day  following,  as  had  been 
concerted,  ray  colleague  set  out  for 
Prevesa.  I  made  one  of  the  escort  as 
far  as  the  outskirt  of  the  town,  where 
I  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand  at 
parting — mindful,  nevertheless,  of  an 
old  adage,  which  any  one  who  happens 
not  to  be  better  engaged  may  chance 
to  recollect.  Adieu,  dear  Doctor — 
dottore  di  mio  cMore,  a  long  adieu. 

About  this  time  the  Colonel  was  vi- 
sited by  Selim  Aga,  a  very  singular 
character,  vvhose  original  name  was 
Bailey,  the  son  of  a  provincial  banker, 
I  think,  residing  in  Berkshire.  He  had 
ofiended  his  father  by  engaging  in  a 
disadvantageous  match  ;  and  to  break 
oflf  this  connexion,  had  been  sent  on 
his  travels.  At  Constantinople  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Sir  Robert 
Ainslie,  the  British  Ambassador.  One 
morning  he  presented  himself  to  the 
party  assembled  at  his  Excellency's 
house  to  dinner,  to  say  that  he  had 
turned  Turk,  and  had  just  undergone 
the  operation  of  circumcision.  It  was 
of  course  intimated  to  him,  that  his 
presence  there  woulci  be  no  longer 
countenanced.  lie  relented  a  few 
months  after,  but  his  solicitations  at  the 
embassy  were  fruitless  ;  and  he  had  to 
push  his  fortunes  as  a  civil  engineer. 
On  the  present  occasion  he  was  return- 
ing, with  a  handsome  retinue,  to  the 
Turkish  capital,  from  the  Pacha's  na- 
tive village,  where  he  had  been  to  con- 
struct a  bridge.  I  learned  afterwards 
with  concern,  tliat  the  privations  to 
which  he  was  subjected  on  his  route, 
during  the  Ramazan,  [Turkish  lent,] 
cost  him  his  life.  His  figure  was  tall 
and  elegant ;  his  countenance  expres- 
sive ;  and  he  spoke  well.  He  had  a 
Mahomedan  wife  at  Constantinople, 
and  had  paid  one  visit  to  his  English 
wife,  who  had  borne  him  a  fine  boy,  in 
his  Turkish  garb. 

As  whatever  concerned  the  Pacha's 
case,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  moment 
at  the  time,  I  kept  a  sort  of  register  of 
what  passed  during  the  professional 
visits  I  was  summoned  to  pay  him. 
The  most  delicate  pencilling  I  could 
bestow  on  any  of  the  particulars  would 
be  as  disgusting  to  the   reader  as  his 


Highness's  disclosures  and  suggestions 
were  revolting  to  me  ;  but  what  passed 
among  his  principal  officers  and  secre- 
taries, when  I  had  to  wait  his  com- 
mands, was  not  devoid  of  interest.  For 
instance,  they  would  in  succession,  with 
the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  examine  my 
uniform  buttons,  the  gilt  lion  on  the 
hilt  of  my  dirk,  &:c.  making  signs  to 
me  how  rich  I  must  be,  as  they  were 
of  the  purest  gold  ;  together  with  divers 
other  such  fooleries.* 

Having  represented  to  the  Pacha  my 
wish  to  return  immediately  to  Prevesa, 
to  the  end  that  I  might  take  advantage 
of  the  expected  sailing  of  the  transport 
which  was  to  convoy  the  Colonel's  se- 
cretary to  Malta,  I  went  to  the  palace, 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, to  take  leave.  After  much  con- 
versation with  the  Colonel,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  politics,  his  Highness  again  in- 
quired, whether  I  had  any  particular 
remedy  ? — hie  hiatus  ingens  in  codice, 
— to  which  I  replied,  not  any  ;  but 
that,  if  he  would  follow  the  rules  and 
restrictions  1  had  prescribed,  I  had  not 
any  doubt  of  their  beneficial  eflects. 

In  returning,  the  Colonel  communi- 
cated to  me  the  Pacha's  wish,  that  I 
should  remain  with  him,  attached  to 
his  person,  in  lieu  of  Dr.  Frank,  whom 
he  would  in  that  case  dismiss.  The 
lattepj  it  appeared,  a  Frenchman  in 
habits,  though  not  by  birth,  had  formed 
some  intrigues  against  his  Highness's 
interests,  during  a  late  visit  to  Corfu, 
and  had  otherwise  given  hin>  strong 
grounds  of  ofience.  This  I  declined, 
alleging  the  peremptory  orders  and  in- 
structions I  had  received  at  Malta. 
The  Colonel  praised  my  discretion ; 
but  I  had  still  other  motives  for  my  re- 
fusal, which  I  kept  to  myself.t 

At  eleven  o'clock,  I  set  off  with  four 
horses,  for  the  guide,  or  Tartar,  bearing 


*  It  was  not  a  jest,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  matter  of  very  serious  import,  to  the  un- 
fortunate lieutenant  of  an  English  frigate, 
who,  in  bathin!?  near  Durazzo,  a  port  of 
Albania,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulph 
of  Venice,  was  shot  by  the  mountaineers. 
The  sole  motive  of  these  miscreants  was  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  buttons  of  his  uni- 
form coat,  imagining  them  to  be  of  gold. 

tl  did  not  then  suspect,  however,  that  1 
should  have  such  a  call  as  was  made  on  me 
at  Malta,  nearly  three  years   after,    1  ieil 
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the  Paclia's  firman,  the  driver,  myself, 
and  the  luggage  At  two  in  the  after- 
noon we  reached  the  caravansary  at  the 
head  of  the  plain.  We  were  tiien  car- 
ried by  tlie  rascally  guide,  who  was  re- 
solved, in  virtue  ot  his  firman,  to  plun- 
der the  unfortunate  Greeks,  out  of  the 
direct  route,  to  a  village  on  the  left, 
which  we  did  not  reach  till  sunset. 

Having  crossed  the  mountains,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  directly  to  Arta, 
which  made  a  dillerence  of  about  six 
miles,  he  led  us  round  the  marshes  to 
the  extremit}'  of  the  bridge  leading  to 
the  town.  Here  we  halted  ;  and  I  was 
given  to  understand,  by  the  most  ex- 
pressive signs,  that,  this  being  a  conve- 
nient dinner  hour,  we  should  visit  the 
Greek  monastery  at  the  entrance,  and 
see  what  good  things  the  monks  might 
in  their  bounty  afford  us. 


Early  in  the  morning  of  the  l6th,  I 
embarked  on  the  gulf,  and  reached 
Prevcsa  just  in  time,  for  the  Secretary 
was  then  making  his  last  packages  to 
join  the  Belle  Poole  frigate,  waiting  off 
the  port.  JMy  first  care  was  to  engage 
my  old  friend  Signor  Biencardi,  the  in- 
terpreter, to  help  me  to  scold  the  scoun- 
drel of  a  Tartar.  I  sternied,  raved, 
and  gesticulated,  pretending,  although 
in  high  humour,  to  be  in  a  most  out- 
rageous passion ;  while  my  mouth- 
piece entered  into  the  necessary  expla- 
nations, to  the  no  small  diversion  of 
the  bystanding  Greeks.  I  not  only  de- 
nied the  miscreant  a  certificate  of  good 
conduct,  but  took  from  him  the  firman 
he  was  to  shew  on  his  return,  and  sent 
him  off  in  its  stead  with  a  flea,  which  I 
am  persuaded  buzzed  in  his  ear  all  the 
way  to  Jannina. 


WITCHCRAFT. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine. 

SIR, 

"VrOUR  correspondent.  Common 
-*•  Sense,  in  referring  to  the  effects 
of  the  belief  of  witchcraft,  so  brutally 
manifested  by  some  of  the  female  in- 
habitants of  Wivilscombe,  in  Somer- 
setshire, has  justly  described  others 
who  are  as  much  wnder  the  influence 
of  the  principle  of  witchcraft  as  these 
poor  deluded  women.  In  his  judi- 
cious remarks,  however,  he  does  not 


in  with  the  Albanian  Consul,  who  told  me 
that  an  old  friend  of  mine  was  stajMng  at 
his  house,  and  was  very  anxious  to  see  me. 
This  was  no  other  than  Signer  Colovo,  the 
Pacha's  prime  interpreter,  pimp,  and  confi- 
dential secretary.  Having  first  touched,  in 
my  interview  with  him,  on  his  present  in- 
disposition, he  asked  me  whether  I  could 
procure  for  him — no  doubt  for  his  master's 
use — a  subtile  poison  of  unfailing  efiicacy, 
■which  could  be  administered  without  sus- 
picion. As  the  Signor  spoke  French  with 
a  very  bad  accent,  I  pretended  not  to  un- 
derstand him,  and  made  him  repeat  his 
question  half  a  dozen  times,  when  I  told 
him  at  length,  that  in  some  countries,  in 
Italy,  for  example,  what  he  was  in  quest  of 
might  be  found  ;  but  that  the  English  doc- 
tors, however  they  might  kill  sometimes, 
never  did  it  intentionally,  and  were  there- 
fore not  provided  with  the  secret.  He  had, 
he  said,  lately  visited  most  of  the  ports  of 
Sicily,  and  had  inquired  after  it  without 
success. 


appear  to  me  to  have  adverted  to  the 
cause  of  7citch  and  some  other  crafts, 
moral  as  well  as  physical, — that  phan- 
tom of  a  being  called  a  Devil.  The 
agency  of  this  omnipresent  author  and 
promoter  of  all  craft  is  maintained  in 
this  country  both  by  church  and  state  ; 
and,  wiiile  in  our  courts  of  law  crimes 
are  publickly  denounced  as  being  com- 
mitted at  the  instigation  of  the  devil, 
can  it  be  expected  that  either  his  influ- 
ence or  that  of  his  imps  will  entirely 
lose  their  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  un- 
educated ?  If  King  James  had  not 
been  so  fond  of  contending  against 
witchcraft,  we  should  not  have  read, 
most  likely,  of  the  witch,  but  of  the 
ventriloquist,  of  Endor ;  nor  would 
the  term  7intch  have  been  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scripture,  since  it  is  not 
the  proper  rendering  of  any  words  us- 
ed in  the  Hebrew  writings.  It  was 
this  king's  fondness  for  demonology, 
as  originating  in  the  devil,  which  occa- 
sioned this  term  to  be  so  frequently 
and  so  improperly  introduced  by  his 
subservient  translators.  The  religion 
of  Jesus  is  wholly  free  from  any  such 
absurdity,  as  that  of  inculcating  a  be- 
lief in  any  such  beings  as  trifchrs,  dev- 
il, or  devils.  This,  so  far  as  I  am  ca- 
pable of  judging,  has  been  most  satis- 
factorily   ascertained  and  proved  in 
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some  discourses  which  I  have  lately 
read,  delivered  at  Portsmouth,  and 
published  under  the  title  of  "  an  Ana- 
lytical  Investigation  of  the  Scriptural 

Claims  of  the  Devil,"  by  a  preacher  of    ground  of  its  impossibility, 
that  town  of  the  name  of  Scott.     I 


think,  if  I  were  accused  of  committing 
any  crime  at  the  instigation  of  the  dev- 
il, I  should  demur  against  the  count, 
which  contained   the   charge,  on  the 
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I'm  bubbled,  I'm  bubbled, 
Oh,  how  I  an;  troubled, 
Bamboozled  and  bit ! 


Beggar's  Opera. 


CALVE  magna  parens  !  All  hail  to 
^  the  parent  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Mendicity  ! — so  far  from  im- 
pugning its  merits,  I  would  applaud 
them  to  the  very  echo  that  should  ap- 
plaud again,  always  thanking  Heaven 
that  it  was  not  established  before  the 
days  of  Homer,  Belisarius,  and  Bamp- 
fylde  Moore  Carew,  in  which  case  we 
should  have  had  three  useful  fictions 
the  less,  and  lost  three  illustrations  that 
have  done  yeoman's  service  in  pointing 
many  a  moral,  and  tagging  as  many 
tales.  That  I  reverence  the  existing 
Association,  and  dul}'^  appreciate  its 
benevolent  exertions,  is  best  evidenced 
by  my  proposal  for  a  Branch  or  Sub- 
sidiary Company,  not  to  interfere  with 
duties  already  so  fully  and  zealously 
discharged,  but  to  take  cognizance  of 
various  classes  of  sturdj'  beggars  who 
do  not  come  within  the  professed  range 
of  the  original  Institution.  Mendicity 
is  not  confined  to  the  asking  of  alms  in 
the  public  streets ;  it  is  not  the  exclu- 
sive profession  of  rags  and  wretched- 
ness, of  the  cripple  and  the  crone,  but 
is  openly  practised  by  able-bodied  and 
well-dressed  vagrants  of  both  sexes, 
who,  eluding  the  letter  of  the  law  while 
they  violate  its  spirit,  call  loudly  for  the 
interference  of  some  such  repressive  es- 
tablishment as  that  which  I  am  now 
advocating.  When  I  inform  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  I  live  by  my  wits,  you  will 
at  once  comprehend  the  tenuity  of  ray 
circumstances  ;  and  when  I  hint  that  I 
enact  the  good  Samaritan  to  the  best  of 
my  slender  ability  in  all  such  cases  as 
fall  within  my  own  observation,  you 
will  not  wonder  that  I  should  wish  to 
provide  some  sort  of  amateur  Bridewell 
for  such  personages  as  Miss  Spriggins. 


This  lady  is  universally  acknowledg- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  very  best  creatures 
in  the  world,  which  is  the  reason,  I 
suppose,  why  she  never  married,  there 
being  no  instance,  out  of  the  records  of 
Dunmow,  of  any  wife  of  that  descrip- 
tion. Her  unoccupied  time  and  affec- 
tions followed  the  usual  routine  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided,  that  is  to  say, 
she  became  successively  a  bird-breeder, 
a  dog-fancier,  a  blue-stocking,  and  last- 
ly, the  Lady  Bountiful,  not  of  our  vil- 
lage only,  (that  I  could  tolerate,)  but  of 
the  whole  district,  in  which  capacity 
she  constitutes  a  central  depot  for  all 
the  misfortunes  that  really  happen,  and 
a  great  many  of  those  that  do  not. — 
Scarcely  a  week  elapses  that  she  does 
not  call  upon  me  with  a  heart-rending 
account  of  a  poor  old  woman  who  has 
lost  her  cow,  a  small  farmer  whose  hay- 
stack has  been  burnt  down,  a  shop- 
keeper whose  premises  have  been  rob- 
bed of  his  whole  stock,  or  a  widow  who 
has  been  left  with  seven  small  children, 
the  eldest  only  six  years  old,  and  that 
one  a  cripple,  and  the  poor  mother 
likely  to  add  to  the  number  in  a  kw 
weeks ;  upon  which  occasions  the  sub- 
scription list  is  produced,  beginning 
with  the  name  of  Sir  David  Dewlap, 
the  great  army  contractor,  and  follow- 
ed by  those  of  nabobs,  bankers,  mer- 
chants, and  brokers,  (for  I  live  but  a 
iew  miles  westward  of  London,)  by 
whom  a  few  pounds  of  money  can  no 
more  be  missed  from  their  pockets  than 
the  same  quantity  of  fat  from  their 
sides.  My  visitant,  knowing  the  state 
of  my  purse,  is  kind  enough  to  point 
out  to  my  observation  that  some  have 
given  so  low  as  a  half-sovereign  ;  but 
then  she  provokingly  adds  that  oven 
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JVIr.  Tag,  a  brother  scribbler  in  the  vil- 
laec,  has  put  his  name  down  for  ten 
shillings,  and  surely  a  person  of  my  su- 
perior talents .     Here  she  smirks, 

and  bows,  and  leaves  off;  and,  partly 
in  payment  for  her  compliment,  partly 
to  prove  that  I  can  write  twice  as  well 
as  Mr.  Tag,  I  find  it  impossible  to  ef- 
fect my  ransom  for  less  than  a  sove- 
reign. Thus  does  this  good  creature 
torment  me  in  every  possible  way ; 
first,  by  bringing  ray  feelings  in  contact 
with  all  the  miseries  that  have  occur- 
red or  been  trumped  up  in  the  whole 
county  ;  and,  secondly,  by  compelling 
me  to  disbursements  which  1  am  con- 
scious I  cannot  afford.  Nor  have  I 
even  the  common  consolations  of  char- 
ity, for,  feeling  that  I  bestow  my  money 
with  an  ill-will,  from  false  pride  or 
pique,  I  accuse  myself  at  once  of  vani- 
ty and  meanness,  of  penury  and  ex- 
travagance. This  most  worthy  nui- 
sance and  insatiable  beggar  is  the  very 
first  person  I  should  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  the  proposed  Society  ;  and  I 
hope  they  will  be  quick,  or  I  shall  my- 
self be  upon  her  list.  J  shall  be  soon 
suppressed  if  she  is  not. 

That  the  clergyman  ©f  the  parish 
should  put  me  in  spiritual  jeopardy 
whenever  he  preaches  a  charity  ser- 
mon, threatening  me  with  all  sorts  of 
cremation  if  I  do  not  properly  contri- 
bute to  the  collection,  is  a  process  to 
which  I  can  submit  patiently  : — for 
though  his  fulminations  may  be  alarm- 
ing, his  is  not  the  power  that  can  en- 
force them.  But  I  do  hold  it  to  be  a 
downright  breach  of  the  peace  that  Sir 
David  Dewlap  aforesaid,  and  Doctor 
Allbury,  should  take  their  station  on 
each  side  of  the  church-door,  thrusting 
in  one's  face  a  silver  plate,  in  such 
cases  quite  as  intimidating  as  a  pistol, 
and  exclaiming  in  looks  and  actions,  if 
not  in  words — "stand  and  deliver!" 
The  former  is  the  bashaw  of  the  village, 
whose  fiat  can  influence  the  reception 
or  exclusion  of  all  those  who  mix  in  the 
better  sort  of  society,  while  his  custom 
can  mar  or  make  half  the  shopkeepers 
of  the  place.  The  latter  is  our  princi- 
pal hous«-proprietor,  and  really,  Mr. 
Editor,  quarter-day  comes  round  so  ex- 
cessively quick,  that  it  is  never  quite 
convenient  to  be  out  of  the  good  graces 


of  one's  landlord.     It  is  precisely  on 
account  of  the  undue  influence  ihey  can 
thus  exercise,  that  they  undertake  this 
species  of  legal  extortion  and  robbery, 
for  it  deserves  no  better  name.     Is  it 
not  as  bad  to  put  us  in  mental  or  finan- 
cial, as  in   bodily  fear  ?  and  is  it  not  a 
greater  oftence  when  practised  on  the 
Lord's   highway — (the    churchyard,) 
than  even  on  the  King's  ?  Every  farth- 
ing thus  given,  beyond    what   would 
otlierwise  have  been  bestowed,  is  so 
much  swindled  out  of  our  pockets,   or 
torn  from  us  by  intimidation,  unless  we 
admit   the  possibility   of    compulsory 
free  will   oflerings.     I   am  a   Falstaff, 
and  hate  to  give  money,  any  more  than 
reasons,   upon  compulsion  :  I  submit, 
indeed,  but  it  is  an  involuntary  acqui- 
escence. The  end,  I  may  be  told,  sanc- 
tifies the  means  :    charity  coveretli  a 
multitude  of  sins  ; — true  :    but  undue 
influence  and  extortion  on  the  one  side, 
h3'pocrisy   and    heart-burning  on   the 
other — these  are   not  charity,  nor  do 
they  hold  any  affinity  with  that  virtue 
whose  quality   is   not  strained,    "  but 
droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  hea- 
ven."    ]>oes  the  reader  recollect  a  fine 
old  grizzle-headed  Silenus-faced   demi- 
Hercules  of  a  cripple,  who,  with  short 
crutches,  and  his  limbless  trunk  on  a 
kind  of  sledge,  used  to  shovel   briskly 
along  the  streets  of  London  ?  Disdain- 
ing to  ask  nn  alms,  this  counterpart  of 
the  Elgin  Theseus  would  glance  down- 
wards  at  his  own  mutilated  form,  and 
upwards  at  the  perfect  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers, to  whom  he  left  it  to  draw  the 
inference ;  and  if  this  silent  appeal  fail- 
ed to  extract  even  a  sympathising  look, 
he  would  sometimes,  in  the  wayward- 
ness of  his   mighty  heart,  wish  '^  that 
the  Devil  might  have  them,"  (as  who 
shall  say  iie  will  not  ?)  In  his  paternal 
pride  he   had  sworn  to  give  a  certain 
sum  as  a  marriage-portion  to  his  daugh- 
ter ;  it  was  nearly  accomplished,   and 
he  was  stumping  his  painful  rounds  for 
its  completion,  when  he  was   assailed 
by  certain  myrmidons  as   a  vagabond, 
and,  after  a  Nemaeus   resistance,   was 
laid  in  durance  vile.     Was  not  his  an 
end   that   might   indeed    sanctify    the 
means  ?    And  shall  a  man  like  this  be 
held  a  beggar  by  construction,   when 
such  symbolic  mendicants  and  typical 
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pickpockets  as  Sir  David  Dewlap  and 
Doctor  AUbiiry  may  hold  their  plates 
at  our  throats,  and  rob  us  with  impuni- 
ty ?  No — if  I  have  any  influence  wiih 
the  new  Society,  one  of  its  earliest  acts 
shall  be  the  commitment  of  these  Co- 
rinthian caterers  to  Bridewell,  that  they 
may  dance  a  week's  saraband  together 
to  the  dainty  measure  of  the  Tread- 
Mill. 

There  is  another  class  of  eleemosy- 
naries, who  would  be  indignant  at  the 
appellation  of  Almsmen,  since  they 
make  an  attack  upon  your  purse  under 
the  independent  profession  of  Borrow- 
ers, while  they  are  most  valorous  pro- 
fessors also  (but  most  pusillanimous 
performers)  of  repayment.  If  they  be 
gentry  of  whom  one  would  fairly  be 
quit  for  ever,  I  usually  follow  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield- s  prescription,  who  was 
accustomed  to  lend  a  great  coat  to  one, 
an  old  horse  to  a  second,  a  few  pounds 
to  a  third,  and  seldom  was  troubled  by 
their  reappearance.  If  they  be  indif- 
ferent parties,  whom  one  may  reason- 
ably hope  to  fob  oft'  with  banter  and 
evasion,  I  quote  to  them  from  Shaks- 
peare — 

"  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be, 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 
And  borrowing;  dulls  the  edge  of  husband- 
ry." 

Be  they  matter-of-fact  fellows  who  ap- 
prehend not  a  joke,  I  shew  them  my 
empty  purse,  which,  Heaven  knows,  is 
no  joke  to  me,  while  it  is  the  best  of  all 
arguments  to  them.  But  be  they  men 
of  pith  and  promise,  friends  whom  I 
well  esteem  and  would  long  preserve,  I 
refuse  them  at  once,  for  these  are  com- 
panions whom  I  cannot  afford  to  lose, 
and  whom  a  loan  would  not  long  allow 
me  to  keep.  Those  who  may  be  cool- 
ed by  a  refusal  would  have  been  alien- 
ated by  an  acquiesence.  Friendship, 
to  be  permanent,  must  be  perfectly  in- 
dependent ;  for  such  is  the  pride  of  the 
human  heart,  that  it  cannot  receive  a 
favour  without  a  feeling  of  humiliation, 
and  it  will  almost  unconsciously  har- 
bour a  constant  wish  to  lower  the  value 
of  the  gift  by  diminishing  that  of  the 
donor.  Ingratitude  is  an  effort  to  re- 
cover our  own  esteem  by  getting  rid  of 
our  esteem  for  a  benefactor ;  and  when 
once  self-love  opposes  our  love  of  an- 


other, it  soon  vanquishes  its  adversary. 
We  esteem  benefactors  as  we  do  tooth- 
drawers,  who  have  cured  us  of  one 
pain  by  inflicting  another.  For  the 
rich  I  am  laying  down  no  rules  ;  they 
may  afford  to  lose  their  friends  as  well 
as  money,  for  they  can  command  more 
of  each  ;  we  who  stand  under  the  frown 
ofPlutus  must  be  economists  of  both, 
and  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  such  classes 
that  I  would  have  the  whole  brother- 
hood of  mendicants,  calling  themselves 
borrowers,  sentenced  to  the  House  of 
Correction — not  till  they  had  paid  their 
debts,  for  that  would  be  equivalent  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  but  until  they 
had  sincerely  forgiven  their  old  friends 
for  lending  them  money,  and  placed 
themselves  in  a  situation  to  acquire 
new  ones  by  a  promise  never  to  borrow 
any  more. 

A  fourth  description  of  beggars,  not 
less  pestilent  in  their  visitations,  are  the 
fellows  who  are  constantly   coming  to 
beg  that  you  will  lend   them   a  book, 
which    they   will   faithfully   return   in 
eight  or  ten  days,  for  which  you   may 
substitute  years,  and  be   no  nearer  to 
the  recovery   of  your  property.     It   is 
above  that  period   since  some   of  ray 
friends  have  begged  i\\e,  second  volume 
of  Tom  Brown's  Works,  the   first   of 
Bayle's  Dictionary,  Phineas  Fletcher's 
Purple  Island, and  various  others  whose 
absence  creates  many  a  ''  hiatus  valde 
deflendus"  in  ray  bookshelves,  which, 
like  so  many  open  mouths,  cry   aloud 
to  heaven  against  the  purloiners  of  odd 
volumes  and  the  decimators   of  sets. 
Books   are  a  sort  of  fer^e  naturee   to 
these  poachers  that  have  "  nulla  vesti- 
gia retrorsum  ;"  they  pretend  to  have 
forgotten   where  they  borrowed  them, 
and   then   claim  them    as  strays   and 
waifs.     You  may  know  the  number  of 
a  man's  friends  by  the  vacancies  in  his 
library,  and  if  he  be  one   of  the  best 
fellows  in  the   world,  his  shelves  will 
assuredly    be   empty.        Possession   is 
held  to  be  nine  points  in  law,  but  with 
friends  of  this  class  unlawfi'l  possession 
is  the  best  of  all  titles,  for  print  oblite- 
rates property,  meum  and  tiiiun  cannot 
be  bound   up  in   calf  or  morocco,  and 
honour  or  honesty  cease  to  be  obligato- 
ry in  all  matters  of  odd  volumes.    Beg- 
gars of  this  quality  might  vvitii  great 
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propriety  be  sent  to  the  counting-Iiouses 
of  the  diflerent  prisons  and  penitentia- 
ries, where  their  hterary  abilities  might 
be  rendered  available  by  employing 
them  as  book-keepers,  a  business  in 
in  which  they  have  already  exhibited 
so  much  proficiency. 

The  last  species  of  mendicants  whom 
I  should  recommend  to  the  new  Sup- 
pression Society,  and  whom,  judging 
by  my  own  experience,  I  should  pro- 
nounce the  most  unfortunate  and  un- 
reasonable of  any,  are  the  young  and 
old  ladies,  from  the  boarding-school 
Miss  to  the  Dowager  Blue  Stocking, 
who,  in  the  present  rage  for  albums  and 
autographs,  ferret  out  all  unfortunate 
writers,  from  the  Great  Unknown, 
whom  every  body  knows,  down  to  the 
illustrious  obscure  whom  every  body 
knows,  and  beg  them — ^just  to  write  a 
few  Unes  for  insertion  in  their  reposito- 
ry. VVe  have  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Johnson  for  declaring  that  no  one  likes 
to  give  away  that  by  which  he  lives  : 
— "  You,  Sir,"  said  he,  turning  to 
Thrale,  "  would  rather  give  away 
money  than  beer."  And  to  come  a 
begging  of  such  impoverished  wits  as 


mine — Corpo  di  Bacco  f  it  is  robbing 
the  Spittal — putting  their  hands  in  the 
poor-box — taking  that  "  which  nought 
enriches  them,  and  makes  me  poor  in- 
deed"^ — doing  their  best  to  create  a 
vacuum,  which  Nature  abhors  :  and  as 
to  assuming  that  compliance  costs  noth- 
ing, this  is  the  worst  mendicit}'  of  all, 
for  it  is  even  begging  the  question.  No, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  cannot  recoram"nd  to 
the  new  Society  any  extension  of  in- 
dulgence towards  oftenders  of  this  class. 
The  ladies,  old  and  young,  should  be 
condemned  to  Bridewell,  (not  that  I 
mean  any  play  upon  the  word,)  there 
to  be  dieted  upon  bread  and  water  un- 
til they  had  completely  filled  one  an- 
other's albums  with  poetry  of  their  own 
composing  ;  after  which  process  I  be- 
lieve they  might  be  turned  loose  upon 
society  without  danger  of  their  resum- 
ing the  trade  of  begging.  Other  men- 
dicant nuisances  occur  to  me,  for  whose 
suppression  the  proposed  Institution 
would  be  held  responsible ;  but  I  have 
filled  my  limits  for  the  present,  and 
shall  therefore  leave  them  to  form  the 
subject  of  a  future  communication. 


(Europ  ^lag.) 
SKETCHES  OF  FRANCE. 


MODE    OP    TRAVELLING    AND  INNKEEP- 
ERS, &C. 

IN  my  last  I  said  something  of  the 
mode  of  travelling  in  this  country, 
and  of  the  exactions  of  the  innkeepers; 
I  must  be  permitted  to  return  to  the 
subject.  There  is  no  regular  standard 
of  charge  for  travelling  by  the  diligence 
it  varies  with  the  supposed  means  of 
the  persons  who  perform  the  journey; 
I  mean  that  it  is  different  on  the  differ- 
ent roads,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  persons  who  pass  along  them. 
From  Calais  to  Paris,  the  charge  is  40 
francs  by  the  regular  road  which  the 
English  take,  but  by  another  road 
nearly  seventy  miles  farther,  over 
which  one  Englishman  in  ten  thousand 
does  not  think  of  travelUng,  the  charge 
is  less  than  thirty-five.  From  Paris  to 
Bayonne  by  the  diligence  only  eighty- 
two  francs  are  paid,  and  yet  the  dis- 
tance is  three  times  greater  than  from 


Calais  to  Paris.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  same  disproportion  is  found  in 
England,  but  then  it  proceeds  from  dif- 
ferent causes.  Here  the  cause,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  greater  or  lesser  means  of  pilla- 
ging the  public.  In  England,  if  a 
coach  proprietor  demands  more  than 
an  honest  fare,  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
pense of  his  undertaking,  he  soon 
meets  with  opposition,  but  in  France 
there  is  so  little  enterprise  and  so  little 
encouragement  of  laudable  opposition 
to  fraud,  that  the  rich  rogue  continues 
his  practices  with  impunity  ;  if  he  is 
opposed  at  all,  his  antagonist  ends  by 
ruining  himself  or  falling  into  the 
wrongs  of  the  other  parties.  The 
government  do  nothing  to  encourage 
public  spirited  men,  on  the  contrary, 
every  thing  is  done  to  crush  them,  and 
that  only  because  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  advocates  of  tyranny  and  supersti- 
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tion  to  check  every  thing,  which  tends 
to  a  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  con- 
sequent extension  of  intellect.      As  a 
proof  of  this,  1  need  only  mention  that 
the  French  ministers  have  it  in  serious 
contemplation,  to    give  an  exclusive 
privilege  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Mcs- 
sageries  Royalcs,  and  to  suppress  all 
coaches  now  running  to  different  parts 
of  France  from  other  offices  ;  so  much 
for  coaches  :    of  the  exactions  of  inn- 
keepers, a  volume,  aye  twenty  volumes 
might  be  written,  I  must  content  my- 
self however  with  a  page.      When  I 
was  travelling  to  Italy  two  years  ago,  I 
stopped  with  two  friends  at  a  small  inn 
on  the  road  upwards  of  two   hundred 
miles  from  Paris  to  dinner  ;    from  ray 
knowledge  of  the  prices  of  provisions 
in  that  part  of  the   country,  I  can   de- 
clare that  the  whole  of  our  dinner  did 
not  cost  the  landlady  2s.     She  had  the 
modesty,  however,  to  charge  28  francs, 
ll.  3s.  4d.  ;    we  were   not  of    course 
fools  enough  to  submit  to  such  a  shame- 
ful exaction,  and  after  much  altercation 
she  agreed  to  take  ten  francs.      From 
that  day  we  invariably   bargained   for 
every  thing  before  hand,  and  our  saving 
was  upwards  of  150  per  cent. ;  but  the 
reader  may  conceive   how  unpleasant 
it  is   on   entering  an  inn,  to  make  a 
contract  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  sup- 
per.     I  will  do  the  French  innkeepers 
the  justice  to  state,  that  they  exact 
now  and  then  from  their  compatriots 
as  well  as  from  the   English.      The 
Duchess  d'Angouleme  went  last  sum- 
mer to  drink  the   waters  of  a   famous 
mineral  spring,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d'Or;    she   stopped  on  the 
road  at  an  inn  which  was  kept  by  the 
post-master  of  the  village.     As  all  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  when 
they  travel   take  their  own  provisions 
with  them,  for  fear  of  being  poisoned, 
I  suppose,  at  the  inns,  her  Royal  High- 
ness ordered  only  some  fresh  eggs  and 
hot  water  for  herself  and   suite.     The 
landlord    who   had   perhaps   heard  of 
the  story  of  the  innkeeper,  who  charg- 
ed George  I.  lOl.  for  two  eggs,  observ- 
ing, when  the    Monarch  complained 
and  asked  if  eggs  were  scarce  that  he 
charged  so  high  a  price,  that  eggs  were 
more  plentiful  than  monarchs,  thought 
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he  would  not  oftend  a  guest  of  such 
consequence,  by  charging  a  low  price 
for  his  eggs  and  hot  water,  and  conse- 
quently sent  in  a  bill  for  300  francs. 
Her  Royal  Highness  paid  the  amount 
without  complaining,  but  on  her  return 
to  Paris  the  circumstance  was  men- 
tioned totheDirector-General  of  Postes, 
and  the  conscientious  innkeper  re- 
ceived notice  that  his  patent  of  post- 
master had  been  transferred  to  another 
inhabitant  of  the  village.  The  French 
landlord  has  very  rarely  any  fixed 
price.  In  the  country  a  French  trav- 
eller, who  is  known  to  understand 
things  well,  will  sit  down  to  a  good 
breakfast  for  15  sous  ;  a  Parisian,  how- 
ever, is  expected  to  pay  20  ;  a  Ger- 
man, Swiss,  or  Italian  25,  not  because 
they  are  richer  than  the  Parisian,  but 
because  as  they  travel  on  business  and 
gain  something  by  the  French,  it  is  on- 
ly just  that  they  should  reimburse  a 
little  to  the  innkeepers  ;  an  English- 
man's round  hat  and  a  Russian's  pige- 
on-breasted coat  are  strong  indications 
of  gullibility  to  the  landlord  ;  the 
wearers  are  monied  fools,  he  supposes, 
travelling  for  pleasure,  and  down  goes 
40  sous  for  a  very  indifferent  breakfast. 
This  system  of  arbitrary  taxation  is 
really  intolerable,  and  1  heartily  wish  it 
was  limited  to  this  country  ;  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say,  however,  that  it  is  not  un- 
common in  England.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  make  the  rich  pay  more  than 
the  poor,  but  how  many  persons  of 
confined  means  and  respectable  ap- 
pearance are  robbed  by  innkeepers  in 
different  parts  of  England  ;  a  desire  to 
economize  in  an  inn,  or  a  shabby  ap- 
pearance which  will  not  justify  a  high 
charge  in  the  opinion  of  the  host,  too 
frequently  produces  insult.  Before  I 
left  England  I  stopped  at  an  inn  at 
Dover  for  the  night  with  my  wife  ;  on 
the  following  morning  I  paid  a  tre- 
mendous bill  and  gave  three  shillings 
to  the  waiter  and  chambermaid  ;  the 
gentleman  immediately  observed,  that 
I  had  made  a  mistake,  as  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  give  a  shilling  to  the  waiter 
and  another  to  the  chambermaid  for 
each  person.  I  complained  to  the 
landlord  of  his  servant's  insolence,  but 
that  gentleman  observed,  that '  he  was 
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very  sorry,  but  as  the  thing  was  quite 
customary  he  could  not  blame  the 
waiter.'  As  I  have  travelled  all  the 
way  from  Paris,  aye  .200  miles  beyond 
Paris,  to  Dover,  to  tell  the  story  of  a 
waiter's  insolence,  I  will  take  the  liber- 
ty of  taking  a  trip  to  Portsmouth  be- 
fore I  close  this  part  of  my  subject, 
for  the  purpose  of  relating  an  anecdote 
of  an  innkeeper  there  ;  I  can  vouch 
for  its  authenticity,  for  a  friend  of  mine 
from  whom  I  have  it  was  of  the  party. 
When  Kean,  the  actor,  was  at  Ports- 
mouth two  or  three  years  ago,  he  was 
requested  by  the  manager  and  two  or 
three  more,  after  one  morning's  rehear- 
sal to  accompany  them  to  take  a  bottle 
of  Madeira  and  a  biscuit.  Kean  ob- 
jected at  first,  but  at  length  consented, 
and  away  they  went  to  one  of  the  fust- 
rate  inns  in  Portsmouth.  The  land- 
lord, when  apprised  that  Mr.  Kean 
was  of  the  party,  ushered  them  into  an 
tlogant  room  ;  thanked  the  actor  for 
the  honour  that  he  did  him,  and  for  10 
minutes  overwhelmed  him  with  obse- 
quious civilities.  Kean  bore  it  well 
for  some  time,  but  at  length  knitting 
his  brow  and  fixing  his  eye  upon  the 
landlord  with  tremendous  expression, 
which  we  have    all    witnessed,   said, 

'  Mr.  11 ,  I  came  into  your   house 

at  the  request  of  these  gentlemen  to 
partake  of  some  refreshment,  and  not 
to  be  pestered  with  your  civilities 
which  to  me  are  so  many  insults  ;  look 
at  me,  Sir,  well,  you  do  not  recollect 
me  I  see,  but  you  know  that  I  am  Mr. 
Kean,  Edmund  Kean,  Sir  ;  the  same 
Edmund  Kean  that  I  was  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  you  kept  a  very  small  inn  in 
Portsmouth.  At  that  time.  Sir,  I  was 
a  member  of  a  strolling  company  of 
players,  and  came  with  the  troop  to 
your  fair,  where  I  acted.  I  remember 
well  that  I  went  one  day  into  the  bar 
of  your  house,  and  called  for  half  a 
pint  of  porter,  which,  after  I  had  wait- 
ed your  pleasure  patiently,  was  given 
to  me  by  you,  with  one  hand,  as  the 
other  was  extended  to  receive  the  mo- 
ney ;  never,  Sir, shall  I  forget  your  in- 
solent demeanour,  and  the  acuteness  of 

my  feelings.    Now,  Mr.  H ,  things 

are  altered,  you  are  in  a  fine  hotel, 
and  I  am — but  never  mind  ;  you  are 
still  plain  II ,  and  1  am  Edmund 


Kean,  the  same  Edmund  Kean  that  I 
was  fifteen  years  ago,  when  you  insult- 
ed me;  look  at  me  again,  Sir,  what 
alteration  beyond  that  of  dress  do  you 
discover  in  me  ?  am  I  a  better  man 
than  I  was  then  ?  What  is  there  in 
me  now  that  you  should  overwhelm  me 
with  your  compliments  ?     Go  to,  Mr. 

II ,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  keep 

your  wine  in  your  cellar,  I  will  have 
none  of  it.'  Having  said  this,  the  in- 
dignant actor  turned  his  back  upon  the 
mortified  landlord  and  left  the  house 
with  his  companions. 

An  anecdote  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
France,  but  for  the  authenticity  of 
which  I  cannot  vouch,  is  something 
similar.  Buonaparte,  before  his  eleva- 
tion, was  lodging  at  an  Hotel  in  the 
Rite  St.  Honoi-e.  He  was  at  that  time 
a  Sub-Lieutenant  with  little  pay  and 
poor  prospects.  As  Napoleon  did  not 
wear  a  very  brilliant  uniform,  the  own- 
er of  the  Hotel,  who  could  discover 
nothing  great  in  his  physiognomy,  and 
was  of  course  very  far  from  imagining 
that  the  poor  Lieutenant  with  about  a 
franc  a  day  would  one  day  command 
the  wealth  of  Empires,  treated  him 
with  great  contempt  and  insolence,  and 
at  times  with  downright  insult.  Na- 
poleon, nothwithstanding  the  natural 
impetuosity  of  his  character,  shewed 
no  resentment,  and  remained  at  the 
Hotel  until  he  was  called  into  activity  ; 
many  years  afterwards,  when  he  was 
First  Consul,  a  Russian  General  arri- 
ved in  Paris  with  important  despatches 
from  his  government,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  first  floor  of  the  Hotel 
in  which  Buonaparte  had  long  before 
occupied  a  garret.  The  general  and 
his  suite  had  been  in  Paris  about  a 
week,  spending  a  great  deal  of  mone}' 
in  the  Hotel,  when  one  morning  the 
First  Consul  asked  him  where  he  lod"'- 
ed.  The  Russian  informed  him ; 
Buonaparte  did  not  appear  to  notice 
his  answer,  and  the  Russian  took  his 
leave  ;  on  the  following  morning  be- 
fore eight  o'clock,  a  gentleman  wrap- 
ped in  a  military  cloak  called  at  the 
Hotel  and  inquired  for  the  landlord, 
who  immediately  made  his  appearance. 
"  You  have  a  Russian  General  lodging 
here,"  said  the  stranger.  The  answer 
was  in  the  aflirmative,  "  shew  mc  to 
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liira." — "  He  is  not  yet  up,"  said  the 
landlord,  "  never  mind,  accompany 
me  to  his  bed-room."  The  landlord 
who  took  the  stranger  for  an  agent  of 
the  Police  complied,  and  they  entered 
the  General's  bed-room  together.  The 
Russian  who  instantly  recognized  the 
Consul,  notwithstanding  the  way  in 
which  he  was  muffled  up,  jumped  out 
of  bed  and  asked  his  command.  "  1 
merely  came  to  tell  you,"  said  the  First 
Consul,  "  that  your  host  is  a  man  of 
bad  mind,  tin  hommc  niias  sentiment, 
and  then  proceeded  to  give  an  account 
of  the  Hotel-keeper's  former  conduct." 
— "  It  is  sufficient,"  said  the  General, 
"  I  will  have  my  trunks  packed  up  and 
quit  the  scoundrel's  house  immediate- 
ly." The  General  related  the  circum- 
stance to  some  persons  about  the  Court 
and  it  soon  got  wind.  Every  body 
praised  the  Consul  and  condemned  the 
Hotel-keeper,  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  he  lost  all  his  customers  and 
was  ruined.  When  Duonaparte  be- 
came Emperor,  this  man  was  almost 
in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  in  a  fit  of 
rage  and  despair  sent  an  insolent  letter 
to  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  was 
charged  with  being  the  cause  of  his 
misfortunes.  Buonaparte  on  this  oc- 
casion behaved  with  a  magnanimity 
which  would  have  honoured  legitima- 
cy. He  sent  for  the  man  and  addres- 
sed him  nearly  as  follows  :* — "  You 
deserve  all  that  has  happened  to  you 
because  your  heart  was  bad,  and  you 
sought  for  gain  at  the  expense  of  hon- 
ourable feeling  ;  I  should  be  sorry, 
however,  to  bring  distress  upon  your 
innocent  family.  From  this  day  you 
will  receive  an  annual  pension  of  2,000 
francs,  and  I  engage  to  provide  for 
your  sons  :  be  careful  of  the  rest  of 
your  family  and  treat  them  with  kind- 
ness. If  I  find  that  you  use  them  ill, 
I  will  take  them  under  my  protection, 
and  stop  the  payment  of  your  pen- 
sion." I  understand  that  this  pension 
was  regularly  paid  up  to  the  period  of 
Napoleon's  overthrow. 

GAMING-HOUSES. 

Whilst  the  English   magistrates,  un- 
der the  immediate  sanction  of  the  gov- 


*  The  man  is  now  ia  Paris    and  relates 
the  anecdote. 


ernment,  are  laudably  endeavouring  to 
put  an  end  to  these  destructive  estab* 
lishmcnts,  the  French  authorities 
threaten  with  prosecution  all  who  dare 
to  bring  them  into  disrepute;  only 
three  days  ago,  the  publisher  of  a  lith- 
ographic print  representing  the  interior 
of  a  gaming-house,  in  which  the  delu- 
ded votaries  of  chance  are  depictured 
with  the  various  expressions  of  fero- 
cious joy,  or  rage  and  disappointment, 
and  a  ruined  youth  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  blowing  his  brains  out  ;  was  de- 
sired by  the  Police  to  discontinue  tloe 
sale  of  the  print,  if  he  wished  to  avoid 
prosecution.  In  what  a  state  must  the 
morals  of  that  people  be,  where  the 
government  derive  a  considerable  rev- 
enue from  the  existence  of  houses  of 
ill-fame  and  gaming-houses.  I  have 
not  heard  nor  is  it,  I  believe,  generally 
known  how  much  those  who  farm  the 
gaming  tables  pay  for  their  privilege, 
which  lasts  for  three  years  ;  but  some 
idea  of  the  enormous  profits  of  those 
individuals,  and  consequently  of  the 
numerous  chances  against  the  foolish 
creatures  who  play,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  fact,  which  was  re- 
lated to  me  by  an  English  physician 
resident  in  Paris.  This  gentleman, 
who  is  well  known  in  the  literary 
world,  by  two  or  three  excellent  trea- 
tises on  Education,  was  supposed  to 
possess  some  influence  with  IM.  de  Ca- 
zes,  when  that  personage  was  minister 
of  the  Interior.  The  Doctor  was  one 
day  waited  upon  by  a  Frenchman  of 
large  fortune,  who  told  him  that  he  felt 
desirous  with  some  other  capitalists  to 
bid  for  the  privilege  of  the  gaming-hou 
ses  in  Paris,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
month  would  be  to  let  for  the  next  3 
years  ;  and  that  as  the  company  were 
aware  of  the  influence  which  the  Doc- 
tor had  with  the  minister,  they  propo- 
sed to  give  hita  1 00,000  francs  in  cash 
and  12,000  francs  annually  for  three 
years,  if  he  could  induce  the  minister 
to  let  the  privilege  to  them  at  the  same 
rate  as  those  who  then  held  it  paid  to 
government.  They  also  authorised 
the  Doctor  to  tell  M.  de  Cazes,  that  if 
he  would  agree  to  their  proposition, 
they  would  make  hira  a  present  of 
500,000  francs.  The  Doctor,  who  is 
a  man  of  character,  refused  the  oficr  ; 
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and  I  hear  that  M.  de  Cazes,  when  the 
500,000  francs  were    oflcred  to   him 
through  another  channel,  said  he  would 
have   nothing   to  do   with   it,   and   to 
avoid  any   imputation  of    corruption, 
transferred  iiis  right  of  negociating  the 
transaction   to  another   brancli  of  the 
government.     We  see  therefore  that 
all  Frenchmen  in  office  are  not  desti- 
tute of  honour.     The  sum  paid  to  gov- 
ernment must  be   very    considerable, 
because  none  but  men  of  large  fortune 
are  able  to  farm  the  privilege.     In  ad- 
dition to  the  public  tables  in  the  Palais 
Royal  and  at  Frescati's,  the   company 
have  private  tables  in  various  parts  of 
Paris  ;  women  of  high  rank,  but  de- 
cayed fortune,  are  induced  to   admit 
these  tables  at  their  houses,  and  to  give 
dinners,  to   which  they  invite  all  the 
rich  foreigners  in  Paris.     The  expense 
of  the  dinners  is  paid  by  the  com  pany 
and  a  handsome  income  is  also  given 
to  the  ladi/  of  the  house  ;  the  strangers 
who  are  induced  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  and  who  are  of  course 


ignorant  that  the  tabic  is  kept  by  a 
regular  agent  of  this  company  play 
freely,  and  generally  pay  more  for  one 
dinner  in  tiiis  way,  than  they  could 
dine  all  the  year  for  at  the  most  expen- 
sive restaurateurs  in  Paris. 

I  am  sorry  (o  say,  that  the  English 
in  Paris,  of  all  ranks,  are  fond  of  gam- 
bling. A  watch-maker  on  the  Boule- 
vard Montmartre  tells  me,  that  he  does 
not  purchase  less  than  100  watches  a 
year  from  Englishmen,  who  have  lost 
thoir  last  shilling  at  play,  and  who  sell 
their  watches  to  raise  another  pound 
for  the  table,  or  to  carry  them  back  to 
England.  The  police,  in  consequence 
of  the  accident  which  happened  at  one 
of  the  houses  in  the  Palais  Royal,  not 
long  ago,  viz. : — a  young  man  throw- 
ing himself  in  despair  out  of  a  window, 
have  ordered  all  the  windows  to  be  bar- 
red ;  a  simple  countrywoman  on  read- 
ing this  order,  very  naturally  asked, 
whether  barring  up  the  doors  would 
not  be  a  much  more  effectual  way  of 
preventing  a  similar  accident. 


(Lit.  Gaz.) 
GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 
"  I've  lost  one  eye,  and  I've  got  a  timber  toe," 


CUjSG  old  Joe  Jennings,  as  he  swiv- 
*^  elled  round  on  his  wooden  pin, 
whilst  bustling  through  the  comical 
Jack-in-the-Box  gate  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Naval  Asylum  going  into  Green- 
wich Park — 

"  I've  lost  one  eye,  and  I've  got  a  timber 
toe." 

''  And  where  did  you  leave  your  eye, 
Joe  ?"— "  In  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar."— 
"  Well,  Joe,  you'll  never  see  double 
again,  so  what  do  you  say  to  another 
glass  ?  Come,  let's  freshen  the  nip,  my 
old  boy,  and  spin  us  a  tough  yarn."' — 
"  iNo,  no,  thank  ye  all  the  same — No, 
no,  thank  ye,  I'd  rather  not ;  for  whilst 
I  am  spinning  the  yarn  you  would  be 
winding  one  up,  and  then  I  should  go 
reeling  it  to  my  cabin,  and  catch  the 
yellow  fever."* — "  But  where  did  you 
lose  your  leg,  Joe?" — "Why  FU  tell 

*  The  pensioners  when  in  disgrace,  are 
compelled  to  wear  a  party-coloured  coat, 
io  which  ydlow  predominates. — Ed. 


you  all  about  it  as  soon  as  we  come  to 
an  anchor  under  the  trees.  There, 
now  you  shall  have  it.  Why,  d'ye 
see,  I  lost   my  leg  when  I  lent  a  hand 

to  take  the  R French   80,  and 

warm  work  we  had  of  it." — "  Avast 
there,  Joe,  avast !  you  know  it's  all 
a  fudge,"  said  old  Tom  Pipes,  as  he 
came  hobbling  up — "  You  know  it's 
all  a  fudge.  Warn't  you  groggy  ?  and 
didn't  yoii  jam  your  foot  atwixt  the 
shot-locker  and  the  combings,  and  cap- 
size down  the  hatchway  ?  and  now 
you  want  to  persuade  the  gem  man  it 
was  done  in  action.'' — "  Aye,  aye, 
Tom,  you're  always  running  foul  of 
me — but  no  matter,  you  know  better. 
Zounds  !  didn't  you  hold  the  step  of 
my  precious  limb  while  the  surgeon 
dock'd  it  and  saw'd  away  the  splin- 
ters ?  and  arn't  I  got  the  shot  to  this 
hour  r" — "  Yes,  Joe,  yes  ;  but  tell  the 
gemman  about  Nancy  and  her  hus- 
band;— my  scuppers  run  over  every 
time  I  think  of  it." — "Why,  aye,  he 
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sliall  have  it,  and  do  you  lend  me  a  lift 
if  I  should  break,  down,  though  I  don't 
rauch  fear  it.  Why  dy'e  see,  Sir,  Bill 
Neville  was  our  messmate,  and  he  used 
to  tell  us  a  little  of  his  history.  And 
so.  Sir,  he  was  brought  up  in  a  country 
village,  and  loved  his  wife  when  only  a 
little  girl  ;  and  he  went  to  sea,  think- 
ing to  make  his  fortune  for  her  sake. 
Well,  he  got  to  be  Master  of  a  mer- 
chantman, and  then  they  were  married. 
Who  can  describe  the  pleasure  of  that 
moment  when  their  hands  were  spliced 
at  the  altar,  and  he  hailed  her  as  his 
own  !  But  he  was  obliged  to  sail  again. 
'  Oh  !'  said  INancy,  '  should  3'ou  never 
return,  what  shall  I  do  ? — where  shall 
I  pass — where  end  1113^  wretched  days  ?' 
His  heart  was  loo  full  to  speak  ;  one 
hand  clasped  in  her's,  the  other  point- 
ed to  the  broad  expanse  where  the 
noon-day  sun  was  shining  in  meridian 
splendour.  It  had  a  double  meaning 
—Nancy  felt  it :  '  There  is  a  God, 
trust  in  him  !'  or,  '  If  not  on  earth,  we 
meet  in  heaven  !'  Well,  Sir,  eighteen 
months  roll'd  awa\',  during  which,  in 
due  time,  Nancy  brought  into  the  world 
a  dear  pledge  of  afloction — a  lovely 
boy.  But  oh  the  agony  of  the  mother 
as  every  day  dragg'd  on  without  intel- 
ligence from  William  !  When  she 
look'd  at  the  sweet  babe — was  it  in- 
deed fatherless,  and  she  a  widow  ? 
You'll  excuse  my  stopping.  Sir,  but  in- 
deed I  can't  help  it — I've  shed  tears 
over  it  many  a  time. 

"  Well,  Sir,  eighteen  months  was 
turned,  when  one  morning  Nancy  arose 
to  pour  out  her  heart  before  her  maker, 
and  weep  over  her  sleeping  child. 
The  sun  had  just  risen  above  the  hills, 
when  a  noise  in  the  little  garden  which 
fronted  the  cottage  alarmed  her.  She 
opened  the  casement  and  put  aside  the 
woodbine — beheld,  delightful  yet  ago- 
nizing sight — her  dear,  her  long-mourn- 
ed William,  handcuff'd  between  two 
soldiers,  while  others,  with  their  side- 
arms  drawn,  seemed  fearful  of  losing 
their  prey  !  His  face  pale  and  his  ema- 
ciated body  worn  down  with  fatigue 
and  sickness,  his  spirit  seem'd  ready 
to  quit  its  frail  mansion,  and  was  only 
kept  to  earth  by  union  with  his  wife. — 
Nancy  forgot  all,  and  clasp'd  him  in 
her  arms ;  but  the  rattling  of  the  irons 


pierced  her  soul.  I  do  not  mean  to 
condemn  the  policy.  Sir;  !)ut  'tis  a 
cruel  practice,  that  of  pressing.  Ah  ! 
1  well  remember  it — though  1  always 
served  my  King,  God  bless  him  !  Yet 
I've  witness'd  many  an  aching  heart, 
and  heard  many  a  groan  of  agony. 
But  to  proceed  :  William  was  press'd; 
Nancy  hastened  into  tiie  cottage,  and 
wrapping  the  sleeping  babe  in  its  blan- 
ket, she  prepared  to  accompany  them. 
Cannot  you  picture  to  yourself  the  first 
glance  which  the  wretched  parent  cast 
upon  his  child  ?  Oh  it  was  a  sad,  Sweet 
joy  that  wrung  the  soul  !  I  shall  pass 
by  their  meeting,  their  dear  delight, 
their  bitter  anguish.  If  30U  can  feel, 
it  is  already  engraven  on  your  heart. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  William  had  been 
sh'yjwrecked  on  the  African  coast,  and 
though  he  had  lost  the  whole  of  his 
property,  yet  heaven  had  spared  his 
life,  and  his  the  only  one.  Sickness 
came  on  him,  and  but  for  the  humanity 
of  a  poor  untutored  negro,  he  might 
have  breathed  his  last.  She  was  black 
— she  was  a  negro — but  God  searches 
the  heart.  He  had  procured,  with 
much  difficulty,  a  passage  home.  The 
ship  arrived  ;  he  set  out,  and  walked 
many  a  weary  mile,  led  on  by  love  and 
cheered  by  hope,  till  the  roof  of  his 
cottage  appeared  in  view.  Here  he 
sunk  upon  his  knees,  and  poured  forth 
his  heart  in  trembling  anxiety,  and  fer- 
vent petition.  A  sailor  can  praj'.  Sir, 
and  it  matters  not,  so  it  be  right,  whe- 
ther it  is  in  a  matted  pew  at  church,  or 
swinging  like  a  cat  at  the  mast  head. 
He  arose,  and  with  hastier  step  reach'd 
the  wicket,  when — but  I  dare  not  re- 
peat the  story — I've  told  you  alreadv 
he  was  press'd.  Well,  he  was  drafted 
on  board  of  us,  and  his  dear  Nancv' 
permitted  to  be  with  him.  The  even- 
ing before  the  action,  she  was  sitting  on 
the  carriage  of  the  bow  gun,  with  her 
baby  cradled  in  her  arms,  and  William 
b3'  her  side — they  were  viewing,  with 
admiration  and  delight,  the  beauteous 
scenery  displayed  by  the  sinking  clouds 
in  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes,  tinged 
with  liquid  gold  streaming  from  the 
setting  sun,  and  caressing  the  little  in- 
nocent, while  all  the  parent  kindled  in 
their  hearts.  But  hark  !  a  hoarse  voice 
is  heard  from  the  mast  head — all  is 
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hiislrd.  'Halloo!'  said  the  Captain. 
*  A  sail  on  the  larboard  bow,  Sir,* — 
<WIiatdoos  she  look  like?' — 'I  can 
but  just  see  her,  Sir,  but  she  looms 
large.' — '  Mr.  Banks,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain, '  take  your  glass  aloft,  and  see  if 
you  can  make  out  what  she  is.  Call 
the  boatswain — turn  the  hands  up — 
make  sail.' — In  a  moment  all  was  bus- 
tle ;  tiie  topnien  were  in  their  station, 
and  every  man  employed ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  every  stitch  of  canvass  was 
stretch'd  upon  the  yards  and  boon>s. 
The  officer  that  was  sent  aloft  reported 
jt  a  ship  of  the  line  which  look'd  like  a 
foreigner.  Every  heart  was  now  elate, 
but  Nancy's — it  might  be  an  enemy  ! 
Oh  that  thought  was  dreadful !  And 
as  William  conducted  her  below,  the 
tears  chased  each  other  down  her  pale 
face,  and  the  heavy  sigh  burst  from  her 
gentle  bosom.  William  mildly  reprov- 
ed her,  and  again  pointing  to  heaven, 
flew  to  his  post.  The  stranger  had 
hauled  to  the  wind,  fired  a  gun,  and 
hoisted  French  colours.  Up  went  ours 
with  three  cheers  ;  and  there's  seldom 
a  moment  of  greater  pride  to  a  British 
tar  than  when  he  displays  the  ensign  of 
his  country  in  presence  of  the  enemy. 
Three  cheers  resounded  through  the 
ship,  and  broadside  upon  broadside 
shook  her  groaning  timbers.  Where 
was  Nancy  ?  William  was  first  in  eve- 
ry danger.  Three  times  we  boarded 
the  foe,  but  were  repulsed.  Dreadful 
grew  the  scene  of  blood  and  horror 


through  the  darkening  shades  of  coming 
night.  No  one  bore  tidings  of  the  fight 
to  Nancy,  none,  save  the  poor  sailor 
whose  shattered  limb  came  to  suffer 
amputation,  or  the  wounded  wretch  to 
bo  dress'd,  at  which  she  assisted  with 
fortitude.  Two  hours  had  passed  in 
this  awful  suspence  and  heart-rending 
anxiety,  when  a  deep  groan  and  pierc- 
ing shriek  from  the  lower  deck  convul- 
sed her  frame.  She  knew  the  voice, 
and  snatching  the  infant  in  her  arms, 
rush'd  to  the  spot.  Soon  she  found 
the  object  of  her  search  :  his  manly 
form  mangled  and  shattered  ;  that  face, 
once  ruddy  with  the  glow  of  health, 
now  pale  and  convulsed  ;  the  bloood 
streaming  from  his  side  and  breast  I 
He  saw  her  too.  '  Nancy  !'  said  he, 
and  raising  his  feeble  hand  pointing  to 
heaven — it  fell — and  William  was  no 
more  !  Sinking  on  the  lifeless  body  of 
her  husband,  Nancy  fainted  with  the 
dear  babe  still  in  her  ar^is  ;  when,  oh 
mysterious  providence  !  at  that  very 
moment,  while  senseless  and  inanimate, 
at  that  very  moment,  a  ball  entered 
through  the  vessel's  side — it  pierced 
her  bosom  !  Need  I  tell  the  rest  ?  They 
were  pleasant  and  lovely  in  their  lives, 
and  in  their  death  they  were  not  di- 
vided." An  Old  Sailor. 

[This  pathetic  story  is  founded  on 
facts  which  actually  occurred  ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Orphan 
is  still  alive. — Ed.] 


VARIETUSS. 


ECHOES. 

An  echo  is  a  reflected  sound  :  the 
ancient  philosophers  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  true  nature  of  the  echo. 
The  poets  supposed  it  to  have  been  a 
nymph  who  pined  into  a  sound  for  the 
love  of  Narcissus.  But  the  modern 
state  of  philosophy  has  established  it 
upon  unerring  j)rinciples.  According 
to  the  various  distances  from  the  speak- 
er, a  reflecting  object  will  return  the 
echo  of  several  ;  or  of  a  few  syllables, 
for  all  the  syllables  must  be  uttered  be- 
fore the  echo  of  the  first  syllable 
reaches  the  ear,  otherwise  it  will  make 


confusion.  In  a  moderate  way  of 
speaking,  about  3|  syllables  are  pro- 
nounced in  one  second,  or  seven  sylla- 
bles in  two  seconds.  From  the  com- 
putations of  a  short  writer,  it  appears 
that  a  ready  and  rapid  orator,  in  the 
English  language,  pronounces  from 
7,000  to  7,^00  words  in  an  hour  j 
namely,  about  120  words  in  a  minute, 
or  two  words  in  each  second.  There- 
fore, when  an  echo  repeats  seven  sylla- 
bles, the  reflecting  object  is  1,1  12  feet 
per  second, the  distance  from  the  speak- 
er to  the  reflecting  object,  and  again 
from  the  latter  to  the  former,  is  twice 
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1,142.  When  the  echo  returns  four- 
teen syllables,  the  reflecting  object 
must  be  2,  284  feet  distant,  and  so  on. 
A  famous  echo  is  said  to  be  in  Wood- 
stock Park,  Oxford.  It  repeats  sev- 
enteen syllables  in  the  day  time,  and 
twenty  at  night,  when  the  air  being 
somewhat  denser,  the  sound  does  not 
travel  quite  so  fast. — There  is  also  a 
remarkable  echo  on  the  north  side  of 
Shepley  clnn-ch  in  Sussex,  which  will 
repeat  distinctly  21  syllables.  At 
Rosneatli,  near  Glasgow,  there  is  an 
echo  that  repeats  a  tune  playing  with  a 
trumpet  three  times  completely  and 
distinctly. 

HOUSE    FLIES. 

These  troublesome  little  insects  may 
be  effectually  destroyed  without  the 
use  of  poison  :  take  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  black  pepper  in  powder,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  brown  sugar,  and  one  ta- 
ble-spoonful of  cream  ;  mix  them  well 
together,  and  place  them  in  the  room 
on  a  plate  where  the  flies  are  trouble- 
some, and  they  will  soon  disappear. 

ORIGINAL    POETIC    VARIETIES. 

Bath,  Oct.  1822. 

Mr.  Editor. — In  my  rambles  about 
this  neighbourhood,  I  collected  the  fol- 
lowing verses  from  the  tombstones  of 
different  church -yards.  Some  of  the 
most  whimsical,  though  nearly  effaced, 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  cemetery  of 
a  rather  considerable  town  on  the  high 
road  from  London  to  Bristol,  and  are 
probably  the  production  of  the  same 
goose-quill ;  but  whether  wielded  by 
the  sexton,  clerk,  or  even  parson  of  the 
parish,  I  could  not  learn  ;  all  I  discov- 
ered upon  the  subject  was,  that  some 
of  them  have  been  inscribed  a  good 
many  years  ago,  apparently  enougii 
before  the  dawn  of  our  present  most 
•wonderful  poetical  era. 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor,  &c.     Viator. 

That  thou  would'st  pity  take  I  humblv  praj', 
O  Lord,  on  this  my  wretched  lump  of  chiv, 
A  broken  pitcher  do  not  cleave  in  twain, 
But  let  me  rise  and  be  myself  again. 


Snug  I  slipped  home  ;  but  Death  soon  sent 

me  oil" 
After  a  struggle  with  the  hooping  cough. 


I  went  and  listed  in  the  tenth  Hussars, 

And  gallopped  with  them  to  the  bloody 
wars — 

"  Die  for  your  Sovereign, — for  your  coun- 
try die  !'■ 

To  earn  sucli  glory  feeling  rather  shv. 


Wilcox. 


Here  lye   in    the  blessed  hope    of  a  joyful 
resurrection 

The  bodies  of        Prudence    ~J 
Martlia 

and 
Obadiah      y 
Aged  one — two — and  three  years 
Three  children  small 
Composed  my  all — 
But  envious  death 
Has  stopped  their  breath, 
And  left,  d'ye  see, 
My  wife  and  me, 
Above  the  knee. 
In  sorrow's  slough — 
To  help  us  through 
The  Lord  alone, 
Who  heai's  our  groans, 
Know  how  and  when  1 
AaiEs,  Amen. 


There  down  atKatherines*  I  kept  a  school, 
Vended  small  wares,  caught  rats,  and  card- 
ed wool ; 
My  wife  excelled  in  making  British  wine, 
But  she's  alive  and  is  no  longer  mine  ; 
For  I  am  dead  and  slie  won't  follow — 
I  can  no  longer  whoop  and  hollow — 
Reader,  if  thou  dost  wish  to  know 
The  name  of  him  here  lying  low. 
Look  down  upon  this  stone,  and  see 
Wilcox  conjoined  with  Timothy. 


Tread   soft,  good   friends,  least  you  should 

spring  a  mine  ! 
I  was  a  workman  in  the  powder  line. 
Of  true  religion  I  possessed  no  spark 
Till  Christ,  he  pleased  to  stop  my  gropings 

dark. 
The  Rev'rend  Vicar  seconded  the  plan, 
(A  temperate,  holy,  charitable  man, 
VV  ho  left  the  foxes  to  enjoy  their  holes. 
And  never  haunted  aught  but  human  souls) 
To  this  Director's  care  'twas  kindly  given 
To  point  my  spirit,  bolt  upright,  to  heaven. 

Here  lies  John  Adams  who  receiv'd  a  thump 
Right  in  the  forehead  from  the  Parish  pump, 
AVhich  gave  him  his  quietus  in  the  end, 
For  many  Doctors  did  his  case  attend. 

ECONOiMY  OP  THE  TOAD.  (RaUO  Bllfo.) 

'The  common  food  of  the  toad  is- 
small  worms,  and  insects  of  every  des- 
cription ;  but  its  favourite  food  consists 
of  Apis  mellijica,  A.  connica,  A.  ter- 
rcstris,  and  Vespa  vulgaris.  When 
a  toad  strikes  any  of  these  insects, 
however,  deglution  does  not  immedi- 
ately take  place,  as  in  other  cases,  but 
the  mandibles  remain  closely  compres- 
sed for  a  few  seconds,  in  which  time 
*  A  village  near  Bath-Eastoa. 
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the  bee  or  wasp  is  killed,  and  all  dan- 
ger of  being  stung  avoided.  The 
mandibles  are  provided  with  two  pro- 
tuberances, which  appear  to  be  destin- 
ed for  this  otficc.  Although  capable  of 
sustaining  long  abstinence,  the  toad  is 
a  voracious  feeder,  when  opportunity 
oliers.  To  a  middle-sized  one,  the 
writer  has  given  nine  wasps,  one  im- 
mediately after  another ;  the  tenth  it 
refused,  but  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  it  took  eight  more.  To  see 
the  toad  display  its  full  energy  of  char- 
acter, it  is  necessary  to  discover  it  in 
its  place  of  retirement  for  the  day,  and, 
if  possible,  unperceived,  to  drop  an  in- 
sect within  its  sight :  it  immediately 
arouses  from  its  apparent  torpor,  its 
beautiful  eyes  sparkle,  it  moves  with 
alacrity  to  its  prey,  and  assumes  a  de- 
gree of  animation  incompatible  with 
its  general  sluggish  appearance.  When 
arrived  at  a  proper  distance,  it  makes 
a  full  stop,  aiul,  in  the  attitude  of  a 
pointer,  motionless  eyes  its  destined 
victim  for  a  few  seconds,  when  it  darts 
out  its  tongue  upon  it,  and  lodges  it  in 
its  throat  with  a  velocity  which  the  eye 
can  scarcely  follow.  It  sometimes 
happens  to  make  an  inefi'ectual  stroke, 
and  stuns  the  insect  without  gorging  it, 
but  never  makes  a  second  stroke  until 
the  insect  resumes  motion.  It  uniform- 
ly refuses  to  feed  on  dead  insects,  how- 


ever recent,  lor  several  years  a  toad 
took  up  its  abode,  during  the  summer 
season,  under  an  inverted  garden-pot, 
which  had  a  part  of  its  rim  broken  out, 
in  the  writer's  garden,  making  its  first 
appearance  in  the  latter  end  of  Ma}', 
and  retreating  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. This  toad,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  distinguished  the  persons  of  the 
family,  who  daily  fed  it,  from  strangers, 
as  it  would  permit  them  to  pat  and 
stroke  it.  To  try  the  indiscriminating 
appetite  of  these  animals,  the  writer 
has  dropped  before  a  full-grown  toad, 
a  young  one  of  its  own  species,  about 
three  fourtlis  of  an  inch  long,  and  the 
instant  it  began  to  move  oft',  it  was  ea- 
gerly struck  at  and  swallowed ;  but 
the  writer,  in  repeating  this  experiment, 
found  that  more  will  refuse  than  dt;vour 
the  young  of  their  own  species.  When 
living  minows  (Cyprimis  Phoxcnt/s) 
were  dropped  before  a  toad,  they  were 
struck  at  and  swallowed  in  the  same 
mnnner.  These  experiments  were 
made  on  toads  at  full  liberty,  and  met 
with  accidentally.  Toads  generally 
return  to  their  winter  quarters  about 
the  time  that  swallows  disappear.  The 
writer,  on  such  occasions,  has  seen 
them  burrowing  in  the  ground  back- 
wards, by  the  alternate  motion  of  their 
hind  legs. 


EXECUTION    OF    CRESCENTIUS. 


I  looked  upon  his  brow, — no  sign 

Of  g:uilt  or  fear  were  there, 
He  stood  as  proud  by  that  death  shrine 

As  even  o'er  despair 
He  had  a   power  ;  in  his  eye 
There  was  a  quenchless  energy, 

A  spirit  that  cotdd  dare 
The  deadliest  form  that  death  could  take. 
And  dare  it  for  the  daring's  sake. 

He  stood,  the  fetters  on  his  hand, — 

He  raised  them  haughtily  ; 
And  had  that  grasp  been  on  the  brand, 

It  could  not  wave  on  high 
AVith  fr^er  pride  than  it  waved  now. 
Around  he  looked  with  changeless  brow 

On  many  a  torture  nigh  : 
The  rack,  the  chain,  the  axe,  the  wheel, 
And,  worst  of  all,  hi*  own  red  steel. 

I  saw  him  once  before  ;  he  rode 

Upon  a  coal-black  steed, 
And  tens  of  thousands  thronged  the  road 

And  bade  their  warriors  speed, 
llis  helm,  his  breaitplate,  were  of  gold, 


And  graved  with  many  a  dint  that  told 

Of  many  a  soldier's  deed  ; 
The  sun  shone  on  bis  sparkling  mail, 
And  danced  his  snow-plume  on  the  gale. 

But  now  he  stood  chained  and  alone, 

The  headsman  by  his  side. 
The  plume,  the  helm,  the  charger,  gone; 

The  sword,  which  had  defied 
The  mightiest,  lay  broken  near  ; 
And  yet,  no  sigh  or  sound  of  fear 

Came  from  that  lip  of  pride  ; 
And  never  king  or  conqueror's  brow 
Wore  higher  look  than  his  did  now. 

He  bent  beneath  the  headsman's  stroke 

With  an  uncovered  eye  ; 
A  wild  shout  from  the  numbers  broke 

\Vho  thronged  to  see  him  die. 
It  was  a  people's  loud  acclaim, 
Tlie  voice  of  an£-er  and  of  shame, 

A  nation's  funeral  cry, 
Rome's  wail  above  her  only  son, 
Her  patriot,  and  hef  latest  one. 

Juli^'2\,lQ23.  L.L.E: 
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